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Unaccustomeh,  „f   lat,,  years  at  least,  to  deal   with  t,l        , 
tw.oe.to,d  trave,,Iea„„„t  ,„t  fee,,  .^Z^Jt^ 

My  best  excuse  is  the  follovvino-  extract  from  f  ho  f  •  °f ''• 
"Journey  to  the  Western  Wands,"  „ade  i„  c„n,p„,  J  twth  ^ 
B  swell  du„n«  the  year  of  gr.aoe  1773,  and  npheld  even  at  tia^ 
iate  hour  as  somewhat  a  teat  in  the  locomotive  line.  ' 

ifaese  dinuuutive  observations  seem  to  inh^  . 
fro„  the  di,nity  of  writiu,,  and  th::;:         Z  Z^ 

:"  ■> :  i::tt'""rr """  ^'  ""'^ "™-  »^  »'>-™- '^ 

a  seriZf  i„  '"  ™-»l'«'-«l  tl-t  life  consists  not  of 

part  of  ™"  """"'^  "  ^''«""  «'J°y"-"t»;  the  greate 

par^  of  our  tnue  passes  in  compliance  with   necessities    in  tl 
pertormance  of  daily  duties,  in    the  ren„val  of  s,l^^  Z.Tn 
venionccs,  ,„  the  procurement  of  petty  pleasure,   Cd 
well  or  mat  ««e,  as  the  main  stream  of  l,f  ™  "'■" 

-— :-;tr^.•':r:;*-;t^•^"■• 
Cotton,  Civilisation,   and   Christianity    Useful    Ku    \  f 

«uii^,    Lfseiui    ivnuwiedge  and 


vm 
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Missionary  ent(>rpriso,  to  dpsijjerc  in  loco  hy  expiitiating  upon 
his  bed,  his  meat,  and  his  drink. 

The   notes    forming  the  groundwork  of  tliis  vohnne    were 
wi'itten  —  on    Patent   Improved    Metallic    Pocket-books  —  in 
sight  of  the  objects  winch  attracted   my  attention.     The   old 
traveller  is  again  right  when  he  rennirks  :  "  Tliere  is  yet  another 
cause  of  error  not  always    easily    surmoiuited,   tlnnigh  more 
dangerous  to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives  than  imperfect 
mensuration.     An  observer  deeply  impressed  by  any  remark- 
able spectacle  does  not  suppose  that  the  traces  will  soon  vanish 
from  his  mind,  and  having  commonly  no  great  convenience  for 
writing,"— Penny  and  Letts  are  of  a  later  date  — "defers  the 
description  to  a  time  of  more  leisure  and  l)etter  accommodation. 
He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  is  not  accustomed  to 
require  rigorous  accuracy  from   himself,  will  scarcely  believe 
how  much  a  few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge  and 
distinctness  of  imagery ;  how  the  succession  of  objects  will  be 
broken,  how  separate  parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many 
particular  features  and  discriminations  will  be  found  compressed 
and  conglobated   with  one    gross  and   general    idea."     Brave 
words,  somewhat  pompous  and  diffused,  yet  worthy  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold.     But  though  of  the  same  opinion  with  M. 
Charles  Didier,  the  Miso-AIbion  (Sejour  chez  le  Grand-Cherif 
de  la  Mekkeh,  Preface,  p.   vi.),   when   he  characterises    "un 
voyage  de  fantaisie  "  as  "  le  pire  de  tons  les  romans ; "  and  with 
Admiral  Pltzroy  (Hints  to  Travellers,  p.  3),  that  the  descriptions 
should  be  written  with  the  objects  in  view,  I  would  avoid  the 
other  extreme,  viz.  that  of  publishing,  as  our  realistic  age  is  apt 
to  do,  mere  photogi-aphic  representations.    Byron  could  not  write 
verse  when  on  Lake  Leman,  and  the  traveller  who  puts  forth  his 
narrative  without  after-study  and  thought,  will  produce  a  kind 
of  Persian  picture,  pre-Raphaelitic  enough,  no  doubt,  but  lacking 
distance  and  perspective  —  in  artists'  phrase,  depth  and  breadth 
— in  fact,  a  narrative  about  as  pleasing  to  the  reader's  mind  as  the 
sage  and  saleratus  prairies  of  the  Far  West  would  be  to  his  ken. 
In  working  up  this  book  I  have  freely  used  authorities  well 
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IX 


known  across  the  water,  but  more  or  les«  rare  in  Englarul.     The- 
•ooks  prmcipally  borrowed  from  are  "  The  Prairie  Traveller  » 
>y  Captain   Marcy ;  "  Explorations  of  Nebraska,"   by  Lt.  G  A 
^Narren;  and  Mr.  Bartlett's  "Dictionary  of  Americanisn.s."'To 
clescnbe  these  regions  without  the  aid  of  their  first  explorers, 
Messrs.  Fremont  and  Stansbury,  would  of  course  have  been  inn 
possible.     If  I   have  not  always  specified  the  authority  for  a 
s  aten.ent,  it  has  been  rather  for  the  purpose  of  not  wearyin. 
the  reader  by  repetitions,  than  with  the  view  of  enrichin/m^ 
pages  at  the  expense  of  others.  '^ 

In  commenting  i,pon  what  was  seen  and  heard,  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  assume-whether  successfully  or  not  the  public  will 
decide-the  cosmopolitan  character,  and  to  avoid  the  capital 
error,  especially  in  treating  of  things  American,  of  looking  at 
them  fron^  the  fancied  vantage-ground  of  an  English  point  of 
view.     I  hold  the  Anglo-Scandinavian*  of  the  New  World  to 
be  m  mostthings  equal,  in  n.any  inferior  and  in  many  superior 
to  has  cousn.  m  the  Old  ;  and  that  a  gentleman,  that  is  fo  say 
a  jnan  of  education,  probity,  and  honour-not,  as  I  was  once 
told,  one  who  mustget  on  onner  and  o«..c.^- is  everywhere  the 
same,  though  living  in  separate  hemispheres.     If  in  the  present 
transition  state  of  the  Far  West,  the  broad  lands  lying  between 
the  Missoun  Eiver  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  have  occasionally  been 
handled  somewhat  roughly,  I  have  done  no  more  than  I  should 
have  pennitted  myself  to  do  whilst  treating  of  rambles  beyond 
rmlways  through  tlie  semi-civilised  parts  of  Great  Britain,  with 
their  '  pleasant  primitive  populations;"  Wales,  for  instance,  or 
Cornwall.  ' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  elaborate  account  of  the  Holy 
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City  of  the  West  iuid  its  (Imizt'iis  would  not  luivc  seen  the  liylil 
so  soon  after  the  tippearanoe  of  u  ". Journey  to  (ireat  Salt  Jiake 
City,"  by  M.  Jules  Keniy,  luul  thei-e  not  been  nuich  left  to  say. 
The  French  naturalist  passed  through  the  Mormon  Settlements 
in  1855,  and  five  years  in  the  Far  West  are  ecjual  to  fifty  in  less 
conservative  lantls ;  the  results  of  which  are,  that  the  relation 
of  my  experiences  will  in  no  way  clash  with  his,  or  prove  a 
tiresome  repetition  to  the  reader  of  both. 

If  in  parts  of  this  volume  there  appear  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  things  generally  in  their  ludicrous  or  absurd  aspects  — 
from  which  nothing  sublunary  is  wholly  exempt  —  my  excuse 
must  be  sic  tne  nafuva  fecit.  Democritus  was  not,  I  believe,  a 
wldt  the  worse  philosopher  than  Heraclitus.  The  Procreation  of 
Alirth  should  be  a  theme  far  more  sympathetic  than  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  and  the  old  Komau  gentleman  had  a 
perfect  right  to  challenge  all  objectors  with 

ri<lcnt»'iii  dicoro  voniiu 
Quid  vctat.  ? 

Finally,  I  would  again  solicit  forbearance  touching  certain 
errors  of  omission  and  commission  which  are  to  be  found  in 
these  pages.  Her  jMost  Gracious  jMajesty  has  been  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  an  appointment  as  Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  in 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  the  necessity  of  an  early  departiu-e  has 
limited  me  to  a  single  revise. 


11,  St.  Jamiw'  .SmAiiii: 
1st  July,  1S()1. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  SAINTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHY    I    WENT   TO    GKEAT   SAIT 
THE  LINE  OF  COUNTitv  TIUVEIHrn  '    n."''      ^"''    "'^"'''^^    ^^'^^'l^^^' 

A  TOUR  through  the  domains  of  Vnc\.  ^n        ,     •  . 
the  wide  regions  of  the  Far  M^  wcS  ^  T^  "'"""*  "^«^*"'^' 
Hke  seeing  Han.let  with  the  pa  t    fTi  1' ^f  n  ""  '  ^^^^  ^"'"'^'^ 
omitted.     Moreover,  I  had    lonJ   ,  f "'"'''■''' ^^  ^^^'^^''^^ 

new  name  to  the  list  of  ^^no^^St^^^"'''  *"  ^^"'^  *^^  ^^'«* 
^^o/-.//.a>^^,  of  Memphis,  Benares  V  V''  *^'  ^"""^  ••*^'^'' 
and  after  having  .tuSied^heT:  L^'f  a'™ '  '^T'  ^'^'^'^^ 
that  New  World  which  is  the  ofd ''  to  ^  .^'^^^  "'"P^^«  "  ^^^ 

working  of  a  regular  go  Jtl  ^^t  ;n  1^^^^^^^^^  -^^^^  -^  the 
tion.  Mingled  with  the  w^i.hnf  ^'^''^^"^  Columbian  revela- 
«alt  Lake  in  a  spiritiYpirn  o  TeT  o^f  ''^  ''1^  "^^^^^  ^^^^ 
not  as  it  is  said  to  be,  L  the  I  :,  ."'^'  ^^''^^  ^«  ^^  is, 
little  skirmishing  wither  avlr^i!:-:  ttt  ''  ^^^'"^"^^  ^ 
and  Jackson   bad   given   the  m  1   f  .^'"^^  "^  «''^r"«o'i 

and  that  failing,  of'lnspect^gTh  H^of  r"f  T'  *^  ^«' 
according  to  the  general  consLus  o  1  debool  l"'  ""''''''' 
out  as  the  proper,  indeed  the  only  practl^nl  H  ^  '  P°^"^"^ 
way  between  the  Atlantic  and  thpS^^^^^^^^^^  ^-  ^  -1" 
world,  the  Occidental  Press  h.r]  o  1  commerce  of  the 

..and  cH,n,.cterie.  the^ZroTS    T:^  i'"'""^'"'"^"  "^ 
iire  now  well  Hi,,],  cleared  of  "  l„„t  "      !■  ™  ""'"'«''  ""'ent 

walk  in  the  put£  of  thdr  JJ,  1  "m  7'  """• ''  "'"y  "<"'" 

.>»*  .bout  Lhay  for  ^;:;rrr2t.°°' '"  ''•""«"  -"  '^^ 
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TIic  Man  was  rojwly,  the  Hour  hardly  appeared  propitiouH  for 
other  than  helli^^cretit  [jiirposcs.  Throii^jhuiit  the  .siiimukt  of 
1H(!()  an  fmliaii  war  was  nij^inj^  in  Neltraska;  the  ('(inianchef), 
Kiowas,  and  Cheyennes  werc^  "out;"  the  Federal  Ciovernnient 
had  despatched  three  cohuiuis  to  the  centreH  ofcontiwlon;  intes- 
tme  feuds  anionjjst  the  r.horii^ines  were  talked  of;  the  Dakota  or 
Sioux  had  threatened  to  "wipe  out"  their  old  fo(!  the  Pawnee, 
hoth  trihts  being  possessors  of  the  soil  over  which  the  road  ran. 
Horrible  aeeounts  of  iriiirdcred  p(»stl)oys  and  eannil)al  eniij^'rauts, 
f^reatly  exaggerated,  aa  usual,  for  private  and  pid)lic  purposes, 
tilled  the  papers,  and  that  n(»t1iing  might  be  wanting  the  fol- 
lowing positive  asserti(>n  (I  afterwards  found  it  to  be,  tis  Sir 
Charles  Xapicr  eharactirised  one  of  a  ]{oinbay  editor's  sayings, 
"a  marked  and  emphatic  lie")  was  copied  by  full  half  the 
press : 

"  Utah  has  a  population  of  some  fifty-two  or  fifty-three 
thousand — more  or  less  —  nuscals.  Governor  Cumming  has 
informed  (he  President  exactly  how  matters  stand  in  respect  to 
them.  Neither  life  nor  property  is  safe,  he  says,  and  bands  of 
depredators  roam  unpunished  through  the  territory.  The 
United  States  judges  have  abandoned  their  offices,  and  the  law 
is  boldly  defied  everywhere.  ITe  requests  that  .^00  soldiers  may 
be  retained  at  I'tdi  to  aflPord  some  kind  of  protection  to 
American  citizens  who  are  obliged  to  remain  here." 

"  Mormon  "  had  in  fact  become  a  word  of  fear ;  the  Grentile3 
looked  upon  the  Latter  Day  Saints  much  as  our  crusading  ances- 
tors regarded  the  "  Hashshashiyun,"  whose  name  indeed  was 
almost  enough  to  frighten  them.  INIr.  Brigham  Young  was  the 
Shaykh-el-Jebel,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Kill  redivivus,  Messrs. 
Kimball  and  Wells  were  the  chief  of  his  Fidawin,  and  "  Zion 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains "  formed  a  fair  representation  of 
Alamut. 

"  Going   amongst  the   Mormons  I "  .-^uld  Mr.  M to  me 

at  New   Orleans;    "  they  are  shooting  ;iiirl     lil'ug   one  aujt.ier 
in  all  directions — how  can  you  expeci  i-o  ubcapei'" 

Another  general  assertion  was  that  "  White  Indians  " —  those 
Mormons  again  ! — had  assisted  the  "  Washes,"  "  Pah  Utes  "  and 
"  Bannacks"  in  the  fatal  affair  near  Jioney  T^ake,  where  Major 
Ormsby,  of  the  militia,  a  military  frontier- lawyer,  and  his 
forty  men  lost  the  numbers  of  their  mess. 


m 
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"*'l  in  v,„„,  , ,.        .    ,",'.""'•<"  """"'   ""«'"  '"»"'  I-" 

Home  we.stern  man  of  ««       i  "'^'  <''«wvc'ry  hy 

",.p.o.u.i,„i  iJ:,:!:;;,!''^'  ;'■'';''•  ^'r """ "-  '■"«'™' 

rockk,,„o.,.  j'„  "p„ l-ftl ''r  •""'•"■'»"•■•.  •""!<  "itl,  all  the 
'1.0  «r.,t  ti,„„  i„to  "  f    ei,„   Z,  .";7'  '';"'|"!"'"'«  '"--If  lor 

An,i  «™t  a, , „„.,,,,;,:!■;;;;:; ;:;-;  I  •''-»■ 

■•t  invlii  ,:':;;:;::;;::';•.:;  ">  "-y-e  not 'to  bath„„,i,t  of; 

travel.     The  third   ,VnZ       "  7'°  "^  °''  "'^  '"onths  of  ,1„„ 

St.  I.oui,,  nnd  to   par.no  t,.        ,  T  .'"  ""  "'"''"'"'"'■^  '■■"'" 
Yunu.  „u  the  Gila  WvoiJft^t       ''rT'  "■'  ^'"»°'    ••■"" 
Je»olate   portion  of  thlv  "J    T>     ?"?  ""  "'«"'  ""'  ""'•* 
nisl.t»-t„enty.five  heLschedu  r!"  ■'"""'  '"'""''   *'y"  °"''        ' 
tl.ata„,l«,lanee;pa,sen!e,-,l  '"■'«— """t    he    «pe„t   i„ 

»ith  wa„t  of  xkep  we  Iften  on""°^  "'T  ''^  "'■'*<'3"  ""•"^^ 
-at.,;  their  uu^ZCntoZ  f^.T^l!'  ""  "'"W^'^  '"  "-« 
f  ."Piy ahon,i„ahle  theC  , l  'S  Ml™ ,"""'"'  "''"^'  -" 
la.np.  may  not  be  used  at  ni„ ht  ZtZ.  "'  '""'""""^ ' 

"»nt  101  (ear  of  un-existing  Indians  i 

"Uta  ,.,pl«,ocl  for  »  rdl„a.llrl„      ft,;;"'P""'''"''>»l'.to.,oft!,„,„„I 

„,"      •"•■  »"l'--«"'ppi,  on  IhePadfe 
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briefly,  there  is  no  end  to  this  Via  Mala's  miseries.  The  line 
received  from  the  United  States  Grovernment  iipwards  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  its 
contract  had  still  nearly  two  years  to  nm. 

There  remained  therefore  the  central  route,  which  has  two 
branches.  You  may  start  by  stage  to  the  gold  regi(H]s  about 
Denver  City  or  Pike's  Peak,  and  thence,  if  not  accidentally  or 
purposely  shot,  you  may  proceed  by  an  uncertain  ox-train  to 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  which  latter  part  cannot  take  less  than 
thirty-five  days.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  "  the  great  emi- 


J^ailwuy  ]lill  in  tho  United  States  Senate,  January  18o9,  and  quoted  hy  the 
Hon.  Sylvester  Maury  in  the  "Geography  and  Resources  of  Arizona  and 
Sonora." 


KOUTES. 


Route  iipar  forty.sevenlh  ind  forty-nintl) 
parallels,  ironi  St.  I'aul  to  Seattle 

lloiite  iiBiir  forty-seventli  and  forty-niiitli 
parallels,  from  St,  Paul  to    Vanoouver      . 

Route  ne.ir  lorty-tirstand  forty-seeomi  paral- 
lels, from  Rock  Islauil,  via  South  Pass  to 
Benicia 

Route  near  tliirty-cighth  and  tliirly.'nintli 
parallels,  from  St.  Louis,  v*a  Coo-clie-to. 
pa  and  Tali.ee-cliay.pali  passes,  to  San 
rrancisco 

Route  near  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth 
parallels,  from  St.  Louis,  via  Coo-che-to 
pa  and  .Madelin  Passes,  to   Henicia 

Route  near  thirty-lifth  parallel,  from  Mem- 
phis to   San   Francisco         .        .        .        . 

Route  near  thirty-second  parallel,  from  Mem- 
phis to  San  Pedro        .... 

linute  near  thirty-second  parallel,  near 
Caines'  Landing  to  San  Francisco  by  coast 
route 

Route    near    thirty -second     parallel,    from' 

Gaines'  Landing  to  San  Pedro   . 
Route    near    thirty-seconil     parallel,     from" 
Gaiiu's'  Landing  lo  San  Diego    . 
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I  quote  fr„,„  „  ,.ej  m  1^™      ^  "^0  7  ""'/"'  ''""■ 

by  Baudoipi,  ji.  u,u-      fane  r'rr  <!    r         "  T™'"'"^."* 

major  part  of  tiie  Mormnn  ...  ■    "''^"'"'"-     i'  hiw  receive,!  the 
^'^,:;^'''y  ^^  H.  ,„J^'Z;:;:'!^^^;,^'^^   -  traverae.  ,., 

Colonel  &l:r,°\^::,''"»   «-   '™  -taUi,,e,)   i„   ,««,,  ,„ 

-  the  „,d  „ri,4„,  j,„;°  fj«»-MnI..aope,,de„„e,H„.,,vl,iel, 
--t«,,,^,_^^_.^;_^J.e^^^^ 

1.  Colonel  Woodson  received  fnr 
4^1 9,500  (or  ^2.3,000?).  uZt oZ  TT^   ""  '^«^^"^'y  ">ail, 

extras.  ''  '^^^'•^^^'  *^^«^<^es    certain    considerable 

'i  Messrs.  Heber  Kinibnll   P.  n     /,» 

4.  Me».  ,„„e„  ^::^i2.  <'^'°™-'">'  ^^■^•"«»- 

weekly  mail,  ^I90,000.t  ^^'^^^e'^  army   contractors: 

Thus  it  xvill  be  seen  that  in  IS  If;  fi     * 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints     the.  '   ?''''^  '''''  "^  *'^^  ^^'-^^'^^ 

the  contracts  durini^^;;' 2       "^^  ''  "^'"'  ^^'^  "^^^  -«t 
"^   1857,  when  it  Tg  in  fe  r  '  r;!^*^^^^" '^"'^^^^  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
early  days  it  had  but  thr d    1^7      T""""^'     ^"  *'-- 
Laramie,   and  Kearny.    1    "l^ Tsf""  "^'  '^^  ^orts  i^dger, 
present  firm,  which  ejects   hvJ  T"  ^^^'^'^  "P  ^3^  the 

whole  line  between  the^;^  ^^1/^  ^^po^  of  the 
>y  canvassing  at  head-quarters  fori  T  T.  ^ '^^^'^^^o,  and 
have  now  obtained-and  even  .  H  M  ^^^'^^^^kly- which  they 
.stitutionally  extinguish  the  Mon.  ^  ^  ''"''^'  ''''^^'^  ''^^''^"  ^'"^^- 
fine  edge  of  that  wedge  w^iehT:"  ^^^"^"^^^*^^'  *«  --rt  the 
,  p  .  "  ''  *•"  ''P^n  ^^'^  aperture  for  tlie 


■total  cost  ;gli-l,G;j8. 


i>«portatioi,i.thus,  170,872  mil, 
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Pacific   R.  R.  about  to   be.     At   Saint    Joseph   (Mo.),   better 
known  by  the  somewluit  irreverend  abbreviation  of  St.  Jo.,  I 
was  introduced  to  IVfr.  Alexander  Majors,  formerly  one  of  the 
contractors  for  supplying  the  army  in  Utah— a  veteran  moun- 
tmneer,   familiar  with   life  on    the    prairies.      His  meritorious 
efforts  to   reform   the  morals   of    the  land    have  not  yet  put 
forth  even  the  bud   of  promise.     He  forbad  his  drivers  and 
employes  to  drink,  o-amble,  curse,  and  travel  on  Sundays;    he 
desired  them  to  peruse  Bibles  distributed  to  them  gratis ;  and 
though  he  refrained  from  a  lengthy  proclamation  commandin.. 
his  Jieges  to  be  good  boys  and  girls,  he  did  not  the  less  expect  it 
of  them.   Results  :  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  sober  driver ;  as  for  pro- 
tanity— the  Western  equivalent  for  hard  swearing— they  would 
make  the  blush  of  shame  crimson  the  cheek  of  the  old  Isis 
bargee ;  and,  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  not  to  be  deterred  from  evil  talking  even  by  the  dreafi  presence 
ot  a  « lady."     The  conductors  and  road-agents   are   of  a   class 
superior  to  the  drivers;  they  do  their  harm  by  an  inordinate 
ambition  to  distinguish  themselves.     I  met  one  gentleman  who 
owned  to  three  murders,  and  another  individual  who  lately  at- 
tempted to  ration  the  mules  with  wild  sage.     The  company  was 
by   no  means  rich  ;   already  the   papers  had  prognosticated  a 
tailure,    m    consequence  of    the   Government  withdrawinc.  its 
supplies,  and  it  seemed  to  have  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of 
badly  entreatmg  travellers  that  good  may  come  to  it  of  our 
evils.    The  hours  and  halting-places  were  equally  vilely  selected  • 
for  instance,  at  Forts  Kearny,  Laramie,  and  Bridger,  the  only 
points  where  supplies,  comfort,  society,  are  procurable,  a  few 
minutes  of  grumbling  delay  were  granted  as  a  favour,  and  the 
passengers  were  hurried  on  to  some  distant  wretched  ranch* 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  a  few  dollars  into  the 
station-master's  pockets.     The  travel  was  unjustifiably  slow,  even 
m  this  land,  where  progress  is  mostly  on  paper.     From  St  Jo 
to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mails  might  easily  be  landed  durin.; 
the  fine  weather,  without  inconvenience  to  man  or  beast,  in  ten 

*  "Raneho''  in  Moxieo  moa).,s  pn.narily  a  rurlo  tl.atcl.od  In.t  M-horo  hnras,„o„ 

pass  tlu.   „,ght;    tho  '•  rancharia "  is  a  slun,,  walk  or  oa.flo  run,   distiu-^ui 

.•o„.  a    -hacu.„da"  wlaoh  must  contain  cultivation.      In  Califon  ia  iti    a  aw 

farn>  ^y.th  grounds  often  measured  by  leagues,  and  it  apj.lies  to  any  dirty   .mtn 

the  Mississippian  valley  ^       ^      ^^^  "' 
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its  season   nnd  fi.of  u-         i  Joau  uimcult  m 

iH  season,  and  that  it  people  were  accustomed  to  fast  fr.,v,.i  .    i 

mountain  region  ti,,„„  ,,  „,,,;,,,  „      pZL,<    ,,     ^  "  """^ 
has  a  width  of  lino  .f.,t„*        ,  "•  ^'-  ""'*  ran. 

in  the  Z^l     r    Z    T:'\r'  '/'"  """"™  '"•""'"■■y 
Hnml,„l,,t  in    I,    Mi      edtL   .,  "T;"  ""  ^°'*""'    '""»• 

long,  thin,  watery,  and   freezin..  at  tl,e  a8//,<-  m  """'  ~ 

«yn,holicof  theyiaratwhiel,  wo^.lg,  .i  .j  '^tj^T™  f"" 
.na„ife.tly  wil,  „„t  apply  to  „,„  ^.O^O,  ,  f  "^f  ::,'■'".'" 
this  section  of  tlie  Oreat  Epnnl.I.V      .1     ■  ^  "''"  '" 

than  she  is  long.  '^P-hlic-she  is  every  wliero  bro.ader 

in  loI'Trtr'; ''''T  ":;■"'  '™''""'^'  "-"-^-^^^  Laramie  lies 

illy  from  tlie  Mis  J  j  p  "i:^:^  '^  ^""f ,'-»«  Smlln- 
lying  ranges  of  the  I  If  ky.  I  „^  i'  "'it'""^  "'^  °'|--  «'♦- 
n<'ar  the  nortiieni  l,o,ind.iy  (4™  2500  I  "I  ''''™'"" 
latitude  (.38°)  (SOOO  feet   .„d  ,        li  ?       ''  '"  *"  ""'''"^ 

about  4(,no  to    bt  •  ;"    S  "'!.,-"""-"  -f-nity  (.•12»,, 

complicated  features  of  irw.t;'led  ''  net^rirT'.r  "'° 
n,onnt.ain  region  wbose  cluiins  extend   as  far  ,s  t  '"  '^ 

in  a  gener,al  X.  .and  S.  direction.  ^  ^'  ""''=  ''°"""' 

The  99th  meridian  ((i.)-F„rt  Ke.arny,  lies  in  98»   «'  ,,« 
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is  true  that  passing  wostwartl  of  tlie  97°  meridian,  the  mauvaisea 
terres,  or  Bad  Grounds,  are  here  and  there  met  with,  espe- 
cially near  the  42nd  parallel,  in  which  latitude  they  extend 
fiu-ther  to  the  east,  and  that  upward  to  99°  the  land  is  rarely  fit 
for  cultivation,  though  fair  for  grazing.  Yet  along  the  course  of 
the  frequent  streams  there  is  valuable  soil,  and  often  sufficient 
wood  to  support  settlements.  This  territory  is  still  possessed 
by  settled  Indians,  by  semi-nomads  and  by  powerful  tribes  of 
equestrian  and  wandeiing  savages,  mixed  with  a  few  white 
men,  who,  as  nu"ght  hi  expected,  excel  them  in  cunning  and 
ferocity. 

The  western  portion   of   the  valley,  from  Fort    Kearny  to 
the  base    of  the  Ilocky  3Iountains  —  a  breadth  of  300  to  400 
miles— is  emphatically  "the  desert,"  sterile  and  uncultivable,  a 
dreary  expanse   of  wild   sage  (artemisia)  and   saleratus.     The 
surface  is  sandy,  gravelly  and  pebbly ;  cactus  carduus  and  aloes 
abound  ;  grass  is  found  only  in  the  rare  river  bottoms  where  the 
soils  of  the  different  strata  are   mixed,  and  the  few  trees  along 
the  borders  of  streams  —  fertile  lines  of  wadis,  which  laborious 
irrigation  and  coal  mining  might  convert  into  oases  —  are  the 
Cottonwood,    and    willow,    to    which    the   mezquiteC?^  may   be 
added    in  the  southern  latitudes.     The  desert  is    mostly  imin- 
habited,  unendurable   even  to   the  wildest   Indian.       But  the 
people  on  its  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  namely,  those  hold- 
ing the  extreme  limits  of  the  fertile  prairie,  and  those  occupying 
the  desirable  regions  of  the  western  mountains,  are,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Lieut.   Gouverneur   K.  Warren,  U.  S.   Topographical 
Engineers,  whose   valuable  reconnaissances  and  explanati(jns  of 
Nebraska  in  1855-56  and  '57,  were  published  in  the  Keports  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  "on   the  shore  of  a  sea,   up  to  which 
population  and  agriculture  may  advance  and  no  further.     But 
this  gives  these  outposts  nuich  of  the  value  of  places  along  the 
Atlantic  frontier,  in  view  of  the  future  settlements  to  be  formed 
in   the   mountains,  between   which   and  the  present  frontier  a 
most  valuable   trade  would   exist.     The   western  frontier   has 
always  been  looking  to  the  east  for  a  market,  but  as  soon  as  the 

*  Often  corrupted  from  the  Spanisli  to  miiskeet  {Ahiamhia  cihindulnsa),  a  locust 
iiiliiilnting  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  &c.,  bcariiij:,  like"tlie  earoL  generally, 
a  long  pod  full  of  sweet  beans,  wliieh  pounded  and  mixed  with  flour  are  a 
favourite  food  with  the  S. -Western  Indians. 
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wave,  of  enuo..ation  ban  pussed  over  the  desert  portion  of  the 
plums,  to  wluclithe  discoveries  of  gold  have  already  given  an 
nupetus  that  will  propel  it  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  "^h!  I  ocl  y 
Mountajns,  then  will  the  present  frontier  of  Kansas  and  nZ 
baska  become  the  starting  point  for  all  the  products  of  the 

M.S.SS.PP.  v.„e,  Mch  the  population  of  thi,no::::i.::::m 

ruimie.     \\e   see  the  effects  of  it  in   the   benefits  which  the 

ortL   bvt         """:.  P'^^"^  ^^  ^"  the  impetus  given  to  Leaven- 

mion    Vh^    7"1'"";'  '''  ™^<^^  ^'t^h^-  '^^  "^terior 
region.     This  flow  of  products  has,  in  the  last  instance    been 

only  rn  one  dn-ection,  but  when  those  mountains  become  s'ettle 
as  they  eventually  must,  then  there  will   be  a  reciproca  Itade 
materially  beneficial  to  both."  ^ 

The   moimtain   retrion   westwnr.l    nf  +i,„  i 

de..,  extendi.,  .ettveen  2X1  al"  uZ.et^ir  ^7 

;;t ' 'iv.'r'"''  -"—-"-time  i.J::\^;i7y 

peopled,  il'ongl.  m  many  part,,  arid  and  sterile,  dreafv  and 
desolate  the  long  bunch  grass  (Fcstuc.,).  the  short  cur  y  ifufSlo 
ZTf'c'  ''™'^''<''*»).  "-  m«,uit  grass  (Su!^^^ 
and  the  faamnia,  or  rather  a.  it  should  he  called  "Gam    a" 

■    J  ttLTl'r  "'"   "t'"  "  '"—  a'^undance'of  St  c 
J  he   ieUle  valleys,  according  to  ],ieut.  Warren,  "furnish  the 
means  o.  ra,s,ng  sufficient  ,„a„titics   of  grain  and     e" 
to,    the   use   oi    the   inhabitant.,,   and    beautiful    healthy   a,^ 

th..  \ri™,-    ■  li  '         ^  *°  compens.ate  the  settler  from 

duct.  that  can  be  taken  from  the  soil.  The  great  want  of 
™.ta  e  budding  material,  which  now  so  seriousCta  d  the 
growth  ot  the  west  will  not  be  felt  there."  The  heirhte  of  t 
u,cky  Mountains  rise  abruptly  fron,  1000  to  6000  fe°et  ter  he 
..west  known  passes,  con.puted  by  the  Pacific  li.  11.  u  ™  » 
to  vary  iron,  4(J00  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  T  ,7  tw, 
clauns   fornung  the  eastern  and  western   ritns  of  the  Eoeky 
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Mountain  basin,  have  the  greatest  elevation,  walling  in   as  it 
were  the  other  subiansfos. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  the  western  slope  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  is  smooth  and  regular ;  on  the  contrary,  the  land  is 
rougher,  and  the  ground  is  more  complicated  than  on  the 
eastern  declivities.  From  the  summit  of  the  Wasach  rantre  to 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  whole  region,  with 
exceptions,  is  a  howling  wilderness,  the  sole  or  bed  of  an 
inland  sweetwater  sea,  now  shrunk  into  its  remnants  —  the 
Great  Salt  and  the  Utah  I^akes.  Nothing  can  be  more  mono- 
tonous than  its  regidar  succession  of  high  grisly  hills,  cut  per- 
pendicularly by  rough  and  rocky  ravines,  and  separating  bare 
and  barren  plains.  From  the  seaward  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  the  Pacific  —  California  —  the  slope  is  easy,  and  the  land  is 
pleasnnt,  fertile  and  populous. 

After  this  ajjer'^i  of  the  motives  which  sent  me  forth,  once 
nioi-e  a  pilgrim,  to  young  iNIeccah  in  the  west,  of  the  various 
routes,  and  of  the  style  of  country  wandered  over,  I  plunge  at 
once  into  personal  narrative. 

Lie\it.  Dana(U.  S.  Artillery),  my  future  compagnonde  voyage, 
left  St.  Louis*,  "the  turning-back  place  of  English  sports- 
men," for  St.  Jo.  on  the  2nd  of  August,  preceding  me  by  two 
days.  Eeing  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  and  bound  on 
a  weary  voyage  to  Camp  Floyd,  Utah  Territory,  he  naturally 
wanted  a  certain  amount  of  precise  information  concerning  the 
route,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Hue  is  that  no  one 
knows  anything  about  it.  In  the  same  railway  car  which 
carried  me  from  St.  Louis  were  five  passengers,  all  bent  upon 
making  Utah  with  the  least  delay — an  unexpected  cargo  of 
officials :  Mr.  F* *******,  a  federal  judge  with  two  sons ;  Mr. 
^y*****,  a  State  secretary  ;  and  Mr.  G****,  a  State  marshal.  As 
the  sequel  may  show,  Dana  was  doubly  fortunate  in  securin<T 
places  before  the  list  could  be  filled  up  by  the  unusual  throno- ; 
all  we  thought  of  at  the  time  was  our  good  luck  in  escaping  a 
septidium  at  St.  Jo.,  v^^hence  the  stage  started  on  Tuesdays 
only.     We  hurried  therefore  to  pay  for  our  tickets  —^'175  each 

»  St.  Lmiis  (Mo.)  lif.s  in  N.  L.  28<^  37':ind  W.  long.  (0.)  OO^  16':  its  oloviition 
above  tide  water  is  461  feet  :  the  latest  fi'o.<  is  in  the  Trst  week  of  Mareli,  the 
Oiirliest  is  in  the  middle  of  NovemVier,  sivinfi  some  11.5  days  of  cold.  St.  Jo'senh 
(Mo.)  lies  alioiit  N.  L.  39=  40',  and  W.  long,  ((i.)  34°  (54'. 
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being  the  moderate  sum  -to  reduce  our  luggage  to  its  mini- 
mum approach  towards  2olbs.  the  price  of  transport  for  exces 
being  exorbitantly  fixed  at  ^1  per  lb.,  and  to  lay  i„  a  few 
necessaries  or  the  way,  tea  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  cognac' 
I  vvdl  net  take  liberties  with  my  company's  "kit";  my  own 
however,  was  represented  as  follows  :  ' 

One  indian-rubber  blanket  pierced  in  the  centre  for  a  poncho 
and  garnished  along  the  longer  side  with  buttons,  and  correspond- 
ing  elastic  loops  with  a  strap  at  the  short  end,  converting  it  into  a 
carpet-bag,- a  "sine  qua  non"  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole. 
A  buffalo-robe  ought  to  have  been  added  as  a  bed  :  i<>norance 
however  prevented,  and  borrowing  did  the  rest.    With  one's  coat 

"V:r ''Vtrel;;:^:  ^^""'^^'  -  --^  '^^^  ^'^  ^-^-- 

For  weapons  I  carried  two  revolvers :  from  the  moment  of 
leaving  St.  Jo.  to  the  time  of  reaching  Placerville  or  sla- 
mento  the  pistol  should  never  be  absent  from  a  man's  r'lt 
side  -  remember  it  is  handier  there  than  on  the  other  -  nor 
the  bowie  knife  from  his  left.     Contingencies  with  Indians  Z 
others  may  happen,  when  the  difference  of  a  second  saves  Hfe 
the  revo  ver  should  therefore  be  carried  with  its  butt  to  tL 
fore  and  when  drawn  it  should  not  be  levelled  a.  in  tar-.et 
practice,  but  directed  towards  the  object,  by  means  of  the  ri^h 
fore-hnger    laid    flat    along   the   cylinder   whilst   the   medlus 
draws  the  trigger.      The  instinctive  consent  between  eye  a^^^ 
hand,  combined  with  a  little  practice,  will  soon  enable  [he  be 
ginner  to  shoot  correctly  from  the  hip;  all  he  has  to  do,  is  to 
thmk   that   he    is    pointing   at   the  mark,  and  pull.      As    a 
precaution,  especially  when  mounted  upon  a  kicking  horse    it 

trust  0  the  intermediate  pins.  In  dangerous  places  the  revolver 
should  be  discharged  and  reloaded  every  morning,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  hand  in,  and  to  do  the  weapon  jus! 

ice.  A  revolver  is  an  admirable  tool  when  properly  used  •  those 
however,  who  are  too  idle  or  careless  to  attend  to  it,  had  better' 
carry  a  pair  of ''  Derringers."  For  the  benefit  of  buffalo  and 
antelope  I  had  invested  ^25  at  St.  Louis,  in  a  "  shooting  iron  " 
ot  he  Hruv^ins  -style-that  enterprising  individual  nowdweHs 
111  Denver  City,-  it  was  a  long  top-heavy  rifle,  it  weighed  121bs 
■■nid  It  earned  the  smallest  ball  -  75  to  the  pound  -  a  combina- 
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tioii  highly  comlucive  t(j  good  priutice.  Those,  however,  wlio  can 
line  light  weapons,  should  prefer  the  .Alaynard  breeehloader,  with 
an  extra  barrel  for  small  shot ;  and  if  Indian  fighting  is  in  pros- 
pect, the  best  tool  without  any  exception,  is  a  ponderous  double- 
barrel,  12  to  the  pound,  and  loaded  as  fully  as  it  can  bear  with 
slugs.  The  last  of  tlie  battery  was  an  air-gun  to  astonish  the 
natives,  and  a  bag  of  various  ammunition. 

Captain  Marcy  outfits  his  prairie  traveller  with  a  "  little  blue 
mass,  quinine,  opium,  and  some  cathartic  medicine  put  up  in 
doses  for  adults."  I  limited  myself  to  the  opium,  which  is  invalu- 
able when  one  expects  five  consecutive  days  and  nights  in  a  prairie 
wagon,  quinine,  and  Warburg's  drops,  without  which  no  traveller 
should  ever  face  fever,  and  a  little  citric  acid,  which,  with  green 
tea  drawn  off  the  anoment  the  leaf  has  sunk,  is  perhaps  the  best 
substitute  for  milk  and  cream.  The  "  holy  weed  Nicotian  "  was 
not  foi-gotten;  cigars  must  be  bought  in  extraordinary  quantities, 
as  tlie  driver  eitlier  receives  or  takes  the  lion's  share :  the  most 
satisfactory  outfit  is  a  quantum  suffi-olt  of  Louisiana  Piriciue 
and  Lynchburg  goklleaf,  —  cavendish  without  its  abominations 
of  rum  and  honey  or  molasses,— and  two  pipes,  a  meerschaum 
for  luxury  and  a  briar-root  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  meer- 
schaum shall  have  been  stolen.  The  Indians  will  certainly  pester 
for  matches;  the  best  lighting  apparatus,  therefore,  is  the  Spanish 

mechero,   the  Oriental  sukhtah  —  agate  and  cotton  match 

besides  which  it  offers  a  pleasing  exercise,  like  billiards,  and 
one  at  which  th^  British  soldier  greatly  excels,  surpassed  only 
by  his  exquisite  skill  in  stuffing  the  pipe. 

For  literary  purposes,  I  had,  besides  the  two  books  above 
quoted,  a  few  of  the  great  guns  of  exploration,  Fremont, 
Stansbury,  and  Gunnison,  with  a  selection  of  the  most  violent 
JNIormon  and  Anti-Mormon  polemicals,  sketching  materials,—  I 
prefer  the  "  improved  metallics  "  five  inches  long,  and  serving 
for  both  diary  and  drawing  book  — and  a  tourist's  writing 
case  of  those  sold  by  Mr.  Field  (Bible  Warehouse,  The 
(Quadrant),  with  but  one  alteration,  a  snap  lock,  to  obviate  the 
use  of  that  barbarous  invention  called  a  key.  For  instruments 
I  carried  a  pocket  sextant  with  a  double  face,  invented  by  jMr. 
George,  of  the  E.  Geograpliical  Society,  and  beautifully  made 
by  Messrs.  Gary,  an  artificial  horizon  of  black  glass,  and  bubble 
tubes  to  level  it,  night  and  day  compasses,  with  a  portable  affair 
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attached  to  a  watd,   clmi„,_a  traveller  teel»  nervous  till  I,p 
cm,  "onenter -himself,-,,  poefet  tl,er,n„,„eterrin     a        V 
l.tf.,.    Jl,e  only  «fe  f„r,„  f„,  t,,„  ,,„,,  „„|,|  ^    ;  »  ^'^  ^• 

to  ,  e..k  at  the  first  opportunity.  A  (Stanhope  lens,  a  railwav 
whrstle,  and  „.tead  of  the  hinoeula,-,  useful  fo  thin";  of  itt^ 
a  very  valueless  telescope- (war,anted  l.y  the  ,nX,  to  Xlw 
.Tnp,ter-«  satellites,  and  by  utteily  declining  so  to  "„,  e„d, wl 
l-son  touclung  the  non-advisability  of  belfevi„„  an  nstrumfnt 
■nakci)-co,npleted  the  outfit.  '=  an  instrument 

The   piairie  traveller   is  not  particular   aboul;  toilette  •  the 

Y't  for  ..si..sho:te^''::!;r;:^^:,';,t:::,TJ;;;,t^^^ 

d^p-kn,fe,  or  for  the  rapier  of  the  Western  world'  .ailed  Ittef 
the  hero  who  perished  in  the  "  red  butchery  of  the  Ala,t,„  " 
Ihe  nether  garments  should  be  foiked  with  L J  ,      i    , 
they   will  infambly  ,ive  out,  and   tie  t  were',;!*:' ^I 
.eked  .nto  the  boots,  after  the  sensible  fashion  of  o  r  J,tn 
fathers,  before  those  ridiculous  Wellingtons  were  dreamed  of 
our  s,res      In  warm  weather,  a  p,air  o?  moecirs  t  mbe  f™  d 
asy  as  s hppers,  but  they  a,e  bad  for  wet  place.,,  they  nlke       ' 
feet  tender     hey  str.ain  the  back  sinews  and  th;y  form  tt  fi    ! 
syn.ptom  of  the  savage  mania.     Socks  keep  the  fit  cold   !w 
are  however   those  who   should  take  six    pair       T^.    '         . 
the   pocket-handkerchief    is  unknown    i,  X    phtas  "'' 
people  however,  are   uncomfortable  without  it  •  n'^t  likin    T 
eu,u„gere-  .after  the  fashion  of  Horace's  faJhef'  '"«     "" 

lu  cold  weather_and   rarely  are  the  nights  w„m      .k 
.s  nothing  better  th.an  the  old  English  tJeed  sh^o  ,^~    ,"° 
;;.«le  with  pockets  like  a  poacher's.'and  ^t^ZS^'l 
"stomach  warmer  "without  a  roll  collar,  which  preventsTom 
fortable  sleep,  and  with  flaps  as  in  the  Year  of  Grace  mo  T 
men  were  too  wise  to  wear  our  senseless  vests,  who  eonlv'!™ 
perty  seems  to  be  that  of  disclosing  after  exertiolale^^,.^: 
va    of  linen  or  longcloth.     For   driving    and  ridino-    a     f 
pa.r  of  buckskin  gloves,  or   rather  gauntlet,     vi  h!'nt\  rT 
even   the   teamster    will  not  tt-avel,  '.nd    1^1     ,-1"^ 
are    made  ,„  the  country,  only  the  straps  luld  b     po^se 
through  and  sewn  on  to  the  fathers  -  are  advisable,  if  afZ 
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nrf, 


"  small   clothes," 
a  hat,  and  a  longitudinal 


creasing, 


the  man  at  all  regards  his  epidermis :  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  hid  you  reinemhor  spurs,  hut  it  may  he  useful  to  warn  you 
tliat  they  will,  like  riches,  make  to  themselves  wings.  The 
head  covering  hy  excellence  is  a  hrown  felt,  which,  hy  a  little 
ingenuity,  boring,  for  instance,  holes  round  the  brim  to  admit  a 
]ibbon,  you  may  convert  into  a  riding  hat  or  night  cap,  and 
wear  alternately  after  the  manly  slouch  of  Cromwell  and  his 
jNIartyr,  the  funny  tliree -cornered  spittoon-like  "shovel"  of  the 
Dutch  Georges,  and  the  ignoble  cocked-hat,  which  completes  the 
hideous  metamorphosis. 

And  above  all  things,  as  you  value  your  nationality —  this  is 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  reader  —  let  no  false  shame 
cause  you  to  forget  your  hat-box  and  your  imibrella.  I  purpose, 
when  a  moment  of  inspiration  waits  upon  leisure  and  a  mind  at 
ease,  to  invent  an  elongated  portmanteau,  which  shall  be  perfec- 
tion,—  portable  —  solid  leather  of  two  colours,  for  easy  distin- 
guishment, —  snap-lock  —  in  length  about  three  feet,  in  fact 
lonjf  enough  to  contain  without 
a  lateral  compartment  destined  for 

space  where  the  umbrella  can  repose  :  its  depth  but  I 

must  reserve  that  part  of  the  secret  until  this  benefit  to  British 
humanity  shall  have  been  duly  made  by  Messrs.  Bengough 
Brothers  and  patented  by  myself. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  mail  coach,  acting  upon  the  principle 
"  first  come  first  served,"  at  first  decided,  maugre  all  our  at- 
tempts at  "moral suasion,"  to  divide  the  party  by  the  interval 
of  a  week.  Presently  reflecting,  I  presume,  upon  the  unadvisa- 
bility  of  leaving  at  large  five  gentlemen,  who  being  really  in 
no  particular  hurry  might  purchase  a  private  conveyance  and 
start  leisurely  westward,  they  were  favoured  with  a  revelation  of 
"  'cuteness,"  On  the  day  before  departure,  as,  congregated  in 
the  Planter's  House  Hotel,  we  were  lamenting  over  our  "  morning 
glory,"  the  necessity  of  parting, —  in  the  prairie  the  more  the 
merrier,  and  the  fewer  the  worse  cheer, — a  youth  from  the  office 
was  introduced  to  tell,  Hope-like,  a  flattering  tale  and  a  tremen- 
dous falsehood.  This  juvenile  delinquent  stated  with  unblush- 
ing front,  over  the  hospitable  cock-tail,  that  three  coaches 
instead  of  one  had  been  newly  and  urgently  applied  for  by  the 
road-agent  at  Gt.  S.  L.  city,  and  therefore  that  we  could  not 
only  all  travel  together,  but  also  all  travel  with  the  greatest  com- 
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fort.     Wo  exulted      liut  on  the  morrow  only  two  convoyancoB 

"TrPnU;^!!^::!  n"^.fr^"^^'^  "^^^^^  <lvvindledotf^.on: 
J  u,  1  nu.ie  Traveller"  doles  out  wisdom  in  these  words,  "infm- 

nmt.on  eoncern.n.  the   n>ute  coming  from  strangers  1  ving  or 

cnvmng  property  near  them,  from  agents  of  steamboats  an     ai  - 

ZSs''    T"  "^'^^'^ '.r^-'^  —--^-1  with  transportation  con. 
p.uues,- how  carefully  he  piles  up  the  heap  of  sorites,-"  should 

vh^rfr        V  'T  ""'"^"  ^"•^  "^'^^^^  -*'-»^  eon-oboratory 
cv  le     e  f  on.  d.s.nterested  sources."     The  main  difficulty  is  to 
hn  1  the  latter-to  catch  your  hare-to  know  whom  to  believe. 
I  now  proceed  to  ray  Diary. 


THE  STAKT. 
,j        .      ,  Ti<,s</a//,  1th  Auyust,  1800. 

Ireasely  at  8  A,,,  appeared  in  front  of  (he  I'atee  I(,.„.,e_ 

uu    h„,„e  for  the  uext  three  week,.   We  .crutiutod  it  curiou.,   " 

J  he  mad  ,,  carried  l.y  a  "  Co„eord  coach,"  a  spring  «,!„ 

eompanng  advantage„„.,ly  with  the  horrible  vans  whici  t^^ ' 

d..sloeated  the  „i„t«  „f  ,„eu  on  the  Sue.  route.     The  b  dy 

shaped  ,o„,ewhat  like  an  English  tax-cart  eonrfderably  ^1 

n.hed.     It  „  budt  to  combine  safety,  strength,  and  lightr: 

v.hout  the  shghtest  regard  to   appearance,.^  The  mater      1^ 
well  se.^„„„,  ,,,,„,  „.,;^_„,^   ^^^^^^  tu,^   s 

Utah,  are  notoriously  deficient  in  hard  wood.s-and  the  ™ - 

^3  Th  ^''-'''T  --'■'"'■«.""».  Messrs.  AbboT  f 
to.ico,d,  N.Hampshire;  the  colour  is  sometimes  green  more 
"  mUly  red,  causing  the  antelopes  to  stand  and  stretch  tlieiral 

to  SIX  leet  apait,  affording  security  against  capsising,  with  little 
"gather  •  and  less  "dish;"  the  larger  have  fourtcef  spoke,  .  .a 
seven  felloes ;  the  smaller  twelve  and  six  The  tv,-,..  !,  .■ 
usual  tiiickne..,  and  polished  like  steel  by  ^t^^^ 
and  the  hubs  or  naves  and  the  metal  nave-bind.  ,.  ■  "  ""' 
proportion.,.  The  latter  not  unfrqu  ntTv  Moff  „,  "t'l  """"t 
.*H„ks,  unless  the  wheel  is  allowedr::!;/      "^Z,  alUtm 

■dims     the  .spokes  may  snap  off  all   round  like  pipe  stem, 
Jlie  wagon  bed  is  suppoited  by  iron  bands  or  perp"  li«Z 
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almttiiiK  upon  wooden  rockern,  wliicli  ivst  on  Htronjr  Icuther 
thorouglibraccH:  these  arc  found  to  break  tliejolt  better  than  tl.o 
best  steel  spring's,  wliicli  moreover,  when  injured,  cainu.t  remhly 
bo  repaire.!.     The  whole  bed  Ih  covered  with  Htout  osnaburK 
Hupp..rted  by  stiff  bars  of  white  oak;  there  is  a  sun-nhade  or 
hood  in  front,  where  the  driver  Hits,  a  curtain  behind  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  discretion,  and   four  tliips  on  each  side 
cithr-r  folded  up  «)r  fastened  down  with  hooks  and  eyes.  In  heavy 
frost  the  passengers  must  be  half  dead  with  cold,  but  they  care 
little  for  that  if  they  can  go  fast.     The  accommodations  are  as 
toUows:— In  front  sits  the  driver  with  usually  a  coruLictor  or 
passen.'er  by  his  side ;  a  variety  of  packages,  large  and  small,  is 
stowed'away  under  his  leather  cushion  ;  when  the  break  must 
be  imt  on,  an  opi'ration  often  involving  the  safety  of  the  vehicle, 
his  ricrht  foot  is  planted  upon  an   iron  bar  which  presses  by  a 
levera<^e  upon  the  rear  wheels,-  and  in  hot  weather  a  bucket  for 
watering  the  animals  hangs  over  one  of  the  lamps,  whose  com- 
panion is  usually  found  wanting.     The  inside  has  either  two  or 
three  benches  fronting  to  the  fore  or  placed  vis-a-via ;  they  are 
moveable    and   reversible,  with    leather    cushions   and    hinged 
padded  backs  ;    unstrapped  and  turned  down  they  convert  the 
vehicle  into  a  tolerable  bed  for  two  persons  or  two  and  a  half. 
According'  to  Cocker,  the   mail   bags  should  be  safely  stowed 
away  uncfer  these  seats,  or  if  there  be  not  room   enough,  the 
passengers  should   perch   themselves  upon  the  correspondence ; 
the  ioUy  driver,  however,  is  usually  induced  to  cram  the  light 
literature  between  the  wagon  bed  and  the  platform,  or  running 
frear  b(^neath,  and  thus  when  ford-waters  wash  the  hubs,   the 
fetters  are  pretty  certain  to  endure  ablution.     Behind,  instead  of 
dicky   is  a  kind  of  boot  where  passengers'  boxes   are  stored  be- 
neath a  stout  canviis  curtain  with   leather  sides.     The  comfort 
of  travel  depends  upon  packing  the  wagon ;  if  heavy  m  front  o-- 
rear,   or    if  the  thoroughbraces   be   not  properly  "fixed"  the 
buinpin^--  will  be  likely  to  cause  nasal  haemorrhage.     The  de- 
scription will  apply  to  the  private  ambulance,  or  as  it  is  called  in 
the  west  "  avalanche,"  only  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
more  convenient ;  it  is  the  drosky  in  which  the  vast  steppes  of 
Central  America  are  crossed  by  the  government  employes. 

On  this  line  mules  are  preferred  to  horses  as  being  more 
enduring.     Tliey  are  all  of  legitimate  race,  the  breed  between 
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.o-n«.s  is  never  hcnnl  of,  and  the  tnyHtoriou.^ 


.)""""•.!  i^nuM.clirvc(lt.,,.xist.    In  dry  land 


stiverc— tlicy  inherit  tin 


s  whcro  winter 


vuiuublt!  animals  ;  in 


■^in-s  iiiii)aticnc(M)f  cold  — thoy 


iH  not 


are  in- 


i«  the  meanest  of  hetustH 


wa.npy  jr,,,und  this  A.n.Tican  <lr..n.ed 


ir 


o 


ft 


le  III 


irel)ef()i(;  it  will  recover  spirit  t 


I,  HMiuirinjr  whenstallcl  tu  l„.haiih.d  ont 


«>t  loot  (dmins,'  a  journey  of  jnore  tl 


spirit  to  nse  it«  legs.   For  suren« 


fall  and  two  Kevere  stiinihles), 
hension  of  danjjer,  and 


tl 


K«'ii<'i'alel(.vern 


laii  1000  miles,  r  saw  but 
i^'iicity  in  tindinj,^  the  road,  app 


'SS 


one 


re 


U'ir  mothers:  their  main  defect 


f'Hs,  mules  are  km 


IS  an 


perior  tu 


unhappy  obstinacy  derived 


tl<fci""iul,  elwyl„uL.  no  sniiii,  ,s,.,.,,e  fiv„  ,,„,,«»  ncr  ,li,.m 

rpr  r:,™"rr"  "'^'  '■'"■t^  """  "-^  "-■■  ■'■■  *'•-' '«.>;! 

open  oorml.     JIor..over,  a  horee  nnco  I.rokc-n  (l..wii  ,-,,M,i,-,..    , 
....«  .v«f.  ,l,e  n,„l.,  if  ,,it„„„,  „,,  ,.,  ,,,,^„  f„,  I™       3„:' 

get  ovei  .{()()  nuk>s  m  tolerable  time.     The  rite  af  u-Z.  i 
-rage  is  five  miles  an  hour;  six  is  gi:r:::t:Ln:Jra;;d 
ugl  t  ,s  the  n,axnnnm,  which  sinks  in  hilly  conntrics  to  thm  or 

c:l.2:  miirt  ^^:r'  ^^-'^  '^ ''''  -^-'  '>^^ 

a  mule  is  li    I  .    )  .  .".^  "'""  P"'  ^•^"'•'  ^^^  ^^  California 

X^iZ^t^^     t'  '*''  "  ^"""'^  "^'^^^'^^  250  miles  in 
ly  tl  nt  tours.     I  he  pnc."   varies   from    ,<«'100  to   </no  n,>r 
head  when  cheap,  risin-^  to  <M  50  r.r  <-9nn  n    i  r     /     ^         ^ 
from  ,^-2o0  to   <M()0    %'*^^*''f  ^"  '>-^><>,  and  for  fancy  animals 

.lependsupon  s'^"^^r.ts''orsr'ir  ^^  '''  """  ''"  *^'^^  ^^•■^^' 
"i^.,  are  nJt  est  e.;d.  t "  W^^  "^T'  'T'"/-^"  ^'^^*'^^- 
for  beasts  well  matcle.l       isT;      ~         '"'?'  "''"'  "^  ^"^^"^^^ 

tl.e  ..md  .eg«,  the,  ,«„  ,i,..  .„,.,.  ,.,oaki,„  L  lln.l! 
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casting  every  strap  and  buckle  clean  off  the  body,  and  tliey  bite 
tlieir  replies  to  tlieclioruH  of  curses  and  blows  :  the  Avonder  is  that 
more  men  are  not  killed.  Each  fr.-sh  team  must  be  ringed  half 
a  dozen  times  before  it  will  start  fairly ;  there  is  always  some 
excitement  in  change;  some  George  or  Harry,  some  Julia  or 
Sally  disposed  to  shirk  work  or  to  play  tricks,  some  Brigham 
Young  or  General  Ifarney— the  Trans- Vaal  republican  calls  his 
worst'animal  "  England  "  —  whose  stubbornness  is  to  be  cor- 
rected by  stone-throwing  or  the  lash. 

But  the  waggon  still  stands  at  the  door.     We  ought  to  start 
at  8.30  A.M. ;  we  are  detained  an  hour  whilst  last  words  are  said, 
and  adieu  — a  hmg  adieu— is  bidden  to  joke  and  julep,  to  ice 
and  idleness.     Our  "plunder"  *  is  clapped  on  with  little  cere- 
mony ;  a  hat-ca.se  falls  open— it  was  not  mine,  gentle  reader- 
collars  and  other  small  gear  cumber  the  ground,  and  the  owner 
addresses  to  the  clumsy-handed  driver  the  universal  G—  d— , 
which  in  these  lands  changes   from  its  expletive  or  chrysalis 
form  to  an  adjectival  development.     We  try  to  stow  away  as 
much  as  possible;  the  minor  officials,  with  all  their  little  faults, 
are  good  fellows,  civil  and  obliging ;  they  wink  at  non-payment 
for  bedding,  stores,  weapons,  and  they  rather  encourage  than 
otherwise  the  multiplication  of  whiskey-kegs  and  cigar-boxes. 
\V(>  now  drive  tln-ough  the  dusty  roads  of  St.  Jo.,  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  and  presently  find  ourselves  in  the  steam  ferry 
which  is  to  convey  us  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
JNIissouri  Kiver.     The  "  Big  ^Nluddy,"  as  it  is  now  called,— the 
Yellow   River   of    old   writers,  —  venerable  sire   of  snag  and 
sawyer,  displays  at  this  point  the  source  whence  it  has  drawn 
for  ages  the  dirty  brown  silt  which  pollutes  below  their  junction 
the  pellucid  waters  of  the  "  Big  Drink."t    It  runs,  like  the  lower 
Indus,  through  deep  walls  of  stiff  clayey  earth,  and,  like  that 
river,  its  supplies  when  filtered  (they  have  been  calculated  to  con- 
tain one-eighth  of  solid  matter)  are  sweet  and  wholesome  as  its 
brother  streams.     The  Plata  of  this  region,  it  is  the  great  sewer 
of  the  prairies,  the  main  channel  and  common  issue  of  the  water- 
courses and  ravines  which  have  carried  on  the  work  of  denudation 
and  degradation  for  days  dating  beyond  the  existence  of  Egypt. 
According  to  Lieutenant  Warren,  who  endorses  th-;  careful  ex- 

*  In  Can;id:t  tiny  I'all  iK'i-sonal  luggat;o  !n'.ti>i. 

t  A  "  Drink  "  is  any  river :  the  Big  Drink  is  the  Mississippi. 
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ujmrmtions  of  the  parties  nnder  Governor  Stevens  in  18.W1 
CYcent  flio        "1«  ""^,'  vei  for  iiav,g,it,on  to  niiyiu  tlie conntrv 
txcept  tl,o  Mississippi  below  their  iu„ctini,      rt  .  '"^"'""0, 
serious  obstacles  in  wind  n,„l  f,-,!,    '"f""'-     '♦'',"'•  '"""="■'■• 
its  mouth  the  breadth  when  fn II  T      '"'  ^"^^""^to-e  to 

a  milei  iu  lowTater  tho  '^'1 '™r.  ''■"™  ""-third  to  half 
Where  timberloertt  break  t,',  '"f''  ""^  '^'^  »n«"- 
most  violent  in  Oetobe  e  ouds  ^f  s  T  ""  "'"'■^'  "'"■-"'  "" 
".g  banks,  whieh,  ge„™  !  tld'1  T  T"  '"''  "'''"''  '<"■'"- 
-hndsand  pointk'oft:,:  ™  tsei,  bL"  f" t°','""  "°  "» 
...  tt.^  Mississippi  ^-alley,  that  son:  "h™ -t™  T""' 
those  d!,scribed  by  Lewis  and  Clark  ot  n  „,  /      'nstance, 

WNguredasthlworksottbea^^     f  trit^^ 

.ar .  the  .e;o:fz;rot-'X  °it  "t.  ™-;r  ■- 

above  Coinieil  lihi'ii^^         1'    ^  *    '™;'.  '™  *"  «"-  miles 
ofthe  James  River      Fv, rll  """'°"'  '"  ""'  ..'"'.tl' 

«.e  I.t.le  Che,e:ne  f:t"Ji:^'^^r'';  irXf->»«.  "^ 

i^  constant/^  dthi  1  fr'^T  'f ':::  <^r'  °"  *■"■  '"'-^■^ 

;..ibedded  in  the  channel  ir,- the  '  cav  M„  ■  ^  T,  'T'"'"' 
iorm  the  well-known  sawyers  m  hZI\  ,  ^'"'''"•^''''y 
tnniks  standing  like  ./..i:',  ^.w^"  ?  J^T-  "';.''  """«■'' 
|-..tin«  down  the  stream.  I'Ju^olZ^yfl"""' 
111 ver  down  to  flic  A r,-.,,-    •      •    •,   .  ""-'uiji   ot   the  .liinies 

.™. :  *e ::  te  a !  riii';:  r"""- ""-.  *».-  ™ 

often  dehayed  for  day,  •  ,  the    .r,    ^    ^^"""  '"  '■"  "'»'"'  "'"I  " 
(illc-d  witi/obsti-nc   ™s      The   "'   !'■"-"♦»  I'".-  I'-sin,- by  I,„„d,, 

iocatsio,ixcity„:i^on;':fx:r;:.-:«r:i'^"';«''''-^ 

worth  hy  the  1st  of  December      Th,    -l  *  '■'*■"''"- 

and  summer  commence  t    he  h^t  id"-'  7^"  "'  "'"  ''"'"« 
Iowa,  and  Southern  ^Vdn  "k     Itt'ef  ..f  ^"r"''  'y,-™''-. 

tl.0  30th  of  J„ne,and  continue;  abo  t  two    ,0      i!  "V^'  ""l'' 
produced  by  the  nieltin-r  snow,   in  fi  '"''"^^/^-      ihe  floods 

.be  Platte,  L  Big  c.he;en:e:th:\^w:;r  r,  n.:-" 

Mi^soun,  reaching  the  lower  river  about  the   irfj^lytl 
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lastino-  a  month.  Rivers  like  this,  whose  navigation  depends 
upon  "temporary  floods,  are  greatly  inferior  for  ascent  than  tor 
descent.  The  length  of  the  inundation  much  depends  upon  the 
snow  on  the  mountains :  a  steamer  starting  from  St.  Louis  on 
the  first  indication  of  tlie  rise  would  not  generally  reach  the 
Yellowstone  before  low  water  at  the  latter  point,  and  if  a  mis- 
calculation is  made  by  taking  the  temporary  rise  for  the  real 
innndation,  the  boat  mnst  lay  by  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
till  the  water  deepens. 

Some  geographers  have  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  ISIissouri, 
on  account  of  its  superior  length,  the  honour  of  being  the  real 
head  of  the  Mississippi;  they  neglect,  however,  to  consider  the 
direction  and  the  course  of  the  stream,  an  element  which  must 
enter  largely  in  determining  the  channels  ot  great  rivers. 
It  will,  I  hope,  be  long  before  this  greatditch  wins  the  daylrom 
the  glorious  Father  of  Waters. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Appendix  No.  I.  a  detailed  itinerary 
showino-  him  the  distance  between  camping  places,  the  severa 
mail  stations  where  mules  are  changed,  the  hours  of  travel,  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  wood  and  water,— m  fact,  all  things 
required  for  the  novice,  hunter  or  emigrant.  In  these  pages  1 
shall  consider  the  route  rather  in  its  pictorial  than  in  its  geo- 
graphical aspects,  and  give  less  of  diary  than  of  dissertotion 
upon  the  subjects  which  each  day's  route  suggested. 

Landing  in  Bleeding  Kansas-she  still  bleeds*- we  fell  at 
once  into  "  Emigration  Koad,"  a  great  thoroughfare,  broad 
and  well  worn  as  a  European  turnpike  or  a  Koman  military 
route,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  and  the  longest  natural  high- 
way in  the  world.  For  five  miles  the  line  bisected  a  bottom 
formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  with  about  a  mile's  diameter  at 
the  neck.  The  scene  was  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  A  deep 
tangled  wood— rather  a  thicket  or  jungle  than  a  forest— of 

*  And  no  wonder !—  .       ,.      .     .    rr  !*,„(■ 

"I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every  election  district  m  Kansas  and  vote  at 

the  point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.      Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  as  our 

case  demands  it."  ,    ,  •  i.  j      ■,.^ 

'<Itell  you,  mark  every  sooir^lr,.!  amonD:  you  that  is  the  least  tainted  with 
freesoilism  or  al)olitionism,  and  exterminate  him.     Neither  give  nor  take  quarter 

from  them."  .  „ 

(Extracts  from  siu'cehes  of  Gen.  Strln-fellow- happy  name!-ni  the  Iianstw 

Legi.slaturc.) 
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•u  1  W  b  :"'  nn-''  ^^— «d*,  and  black  walnut,  poplar 
w  o tfir  /^^^f;;'-->^-),  box-elder,  and  the  coLLn 
d  oTJcl  tZ  /"  •^^^^''">'  '^-^  -d  festooned,  bonnd  and  an- 

lil-.rl,  ,„:..      i        1  ' ''  '™''"'  "P™ "  '»is  s  of  deep 

m      u^ln   '■"""  ^  '"'*''="""™  "f  ""'  '-''-fe'"  '""1  "S"-    After 

LZ  wl    """I  r"  ""^'  "^'"'^  ''"■"P-  t^^  »«■-'»  °f  the  late 

a  1  1  ::"'=";'  '''?";,*'^  ™'"'  »'•  -"^S'tatio.,  pa^ea  tl,r„uo.l, 

niinded  me  of  Jliasissippian  descriptious  in  the  duv,  .,on„  hv 

V  Uley  ot  the  Jlwsour,,  and  emerged  upon  the  re-ion  of  the 
Grand  Pratrtef,  which  we  will  p,.,.„„„„er  <.  pei-raire;." 

imn^"ZT  ,"'°,  ™'"-'»^'«  -'*-«  of  the  f.Lati„„  in 
lllinoi.   and  the  lands   east  of  the  Mississippi,   the  Western 
Pra.r,es  are  rarely  flat  ground.     Their  eleva.i'     .hovl  sea-    ve 
vartes  fren.  ,000  to  2,500  feet,  and  the  platean's  aspect  irn^rs:^ 
the  eye  w.th  an  exaggerated  idea  of  elevation,  tl  ere  Z^Z 

to  giveajuster  measure.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  prairieis 
m  places,  .ts  seeming  horizontality,  whereas  it  [s  nev„  kZ    Z 

ground-. well  wiu,h  was  not  perceptihie  hefore,  and  on  its  fur 
ther  molme  you  come  npon  a  ohasu.  wide  ani  deeplnouito 
conti-m  a  settlement.  The  aspect  wi.  l,v  «„  „.  ^  ' 

incr      (i„„,  Ik         1,.  ,'""' "y  ""  "«"ns  unprepossess- 

"I  .-ay,  a.s  tho  Lord  livoH,  wo  aiv  hoiintl  to  hJ  ^'- ^^'^'"'''"'^"""S-'*  ■mormons:-. 
or  an  independent  nation  V  .^e  "  ^mTh  '  "7""""  "'"^  "'  ^'"  U'"«"' 
theycan-they  eannot  d/it.  I  ;.;,,  ^  2;;"  I""  'V'"'''  ^'"^  ^^^'"^'' ^^ 
til-,  and  lucko^-  and  W.«,.^  Mon.2  e  "^  T{''  "  T'^'  ''"'  ''""■ 
write  it  as  I  speak  it."     The  above  Is'  .  ,"'"''  '*^  ^'""I'l'^ase ;  but 

^.nun-icanisms"  b,   Jol.n   I^.lV     Bu-  1    'r''"  ^'T    ^''""^ '"^  " Dictionary  of 

region  from  „,.■  .on,hen>  Kio  Grand"  .     I, !  k^^r!'^^  V"  ^"■^'  ^'^  ^'-  -hole 


rii  Ixio  Grande  to  (he  Great  Slave  I 
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to  a  rudely  yellow  under  the  influence  of  approacliing  iiutunui. 
The  unifornuty  was  relieved  by  streaks  of  livelier  gi-een  in  the 
rich  soils  of  the  slopes,  liollows,  and  ravines,  where  the  water 
gravitates,  and,  in  the  deeper  "intervales"  and  bottom  lands  on 
the  banks  of  streams  and  courses,  by  the  graceful  undulations  and 
the  waving  lines  of  mottes  or  prairie  islands,  thick  clumps  and 
patches  simulating  orchards  by  the  side  of  cultivated  fields. 
The  silvery  cirri  and  cumuli  of  the  upper  air  flecked  the  sur- 
face of  earth  with  spots  of  dark  cool  shade,  surrounded  by  a  blaze 
of  sunshine,  and  by  their  motion,  as  they  trooped  and  chased  one 
another,  gave  a  peculiar  liveliness  to  the  scene ;  while  here  and 
there  a  lut  of  hazy  blue  tlistance,  a  swell  of  the  sea-like  land  upon 
the  far  horizcm,  gladdened  the  sight  —  every  view  is  fair  from 
afar.  Nothing,  I  may  remark,  is  more  monotonous,  except 
perhaps  the  African  and  Indian  jungle,  than  those  prairie  tracts, 
where  the  circle  of  wliich  you  are  the  centre  has  but  about  a 
mile  of  radius  ;  it  is  an  ocean  in  which  one  loses  sight  of  land. 
I'ou  see  as  it  were  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  look  around  in  vain 
for  some  obji>ct  upon  which  the  eye  may  rest :  it  wants  the  sub- 
limity of  repose  so  suggestive  in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  the 
perpetual  motion  so  pleasing  in  the  aspect  of  the  sea.  No 
animals  appeared  in  sight  where,  thirty  years  ago,  a  band  of 
countless  bisons  dotted  the  plains  ;  tlu;y  will,  however,  like  the 
wild  al)origins,  their  congeners,  soon  be  followed  by  beings 
higher  in  the  scale  of  creation.  These  prairies  are  preparing  to 
become  the  great  grazing  grounds  which  shall  supply  the  un- 
populated East  with  herds  of  civilised  kino,  and  perhaps  with 
the  yak  of  Tibet,  the  llama  of  South  America,  and  the  koodoo 
and  other  African  antelopes. 

As  we  sped  onwards  we  soon  made  ac(|uaintance  with  a  tradi- 
tionally familiar  feature,  tlie  '*  pitch-holes,"'  or  "  chuck-holes  " 
—  the  ugly  word  is  not  inappropriate  —  which  render  travelling 
over  the  prairies  at  times  a  sore  task.  They  are  gullies  and 
gutters,  not  unlike  the  Canadian  "' cahues"  of  snow  formation: 
var\'in<>-  from  10  to  50  feet  in  bretulth,  they  are  rividets  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  —  few  of  them  remaui  perennial — 
they  lie  dry  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Their  banks  are  slightly 
raised,  upon  the  principle.  In  'parvo,  that  causes  mighty  rivers, 
like  the  Po  and  the  Indus,  to  nm  along  the  crests  of  ridges,  and 
usually  there  is  in  ^e  sole  a  dry  or  wet  cunette,  steep  as  a  step. 
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an    not  un  requently  stony;  r.nlens  the  l>rcak  he  attended  to,  it 

b  eak   into  low  lulls;  the  inclines  alonj.-  which  the  roils  run 
then  become  a  network  of  these  American  nullahs. 

assmg  through  a  few  wretched  shanties  *  called  Troy- last 

nsultto  the  memory  of  hapless  Pergan.us-and  Syracuse  (here 

ir^  ;■'',?' ''"""'^^'^^^  of  U.S.  nomenclature),  we 

rout      u   '•''•'  ^f^  •''^""°'^'  ^''^' J'"^<'t'on  of  the  Leavenworth 

and  bad  bndges,  we  arrived  about  two  hours  behind  time!    The 

Ws  h  1    r'V'^'  ''"'f  Springs,  where   we  were  allowed  an 
1  ou  s  halt  to  dme   and  to  change  mules,  somewhat  dismayed 

W    ^;T':r'''"^r'''''  ^'■'""'^"^''■^-    ^^^^^  «^^"«  ^^'^^«  the  rale  "  Far 
ZZ\      ^Zr         ^""^^  *°  '^'^'""^  ^^'^  '^^'-'''^y  ^^^^onged  lay  sick 
v,th  fever.   The  aspect  of  her  fanuly  was  a  "caution  to  snakes:" 
the  ill-conditioned  sons  dawdled  about,  listless  as  Indians,  in 
^'Inu'll  =^;r   1^;;"^;^'^'^"^  fri^S-a  with  lengthy  tags  such  as  the 
.1  table     Ihlly  Eow-legs  "  wears  on  tobacco  labels;  and  the 
d.  ughters,  tall  young  w.Mnen,  whose  sole  attire  was  apparently  a 
cahco  mornmg-wrapper,  colour  invisible,  Avaited  upon   us   in  a 
protesting  way.     S(p,ah>r  and  misery  were  imprinted  upon  the 
wretchcl  h)g-hut,  which  ignored  the  duster  and  the  broom,  and 
myriads  ot  flies   disputed  with  us  a  dinner  consisting  of  douo-h- 
nuts,  green  and  poisonous  with  saleratus,suspicimis  ecr^s  in  a  mas- 
sive greasy  fritter,  and  rusty  bacon,  intolerably  fat.  It  was  our  hrst 
sight  of  squatter  life,  and,  except  in  two  cases,  it  was  our  worst. 
\e  could  not  grudge  50  cents  a  head    to    these    unhappies ; 
a  tlje  same  tune  w.  thought  it  a  dear  price  to  pay  -  the  seque 
du^bused  us  -  for  flies  and  bad  bread,  worse  eggs  and  l,acom 

1  he  next  settlement,  Valley  Home,  was  reached  at  6  p.m 
Here  the  long  wave  of  the  ocean  land  broke  into  shorter  seas 
and  for  the  first  time  that  day  we  saw  stones,  locally  called 
locks  a  ^^  estern  term  embracing  everything  between  a  pebble 
and  a  boulder  ,  the  produce  ,>f  nullahs  and  ravines.  I  well 
10  to  12  feet  deep  supplied  excellent  water.  The  gnnmd  was 
m  places  so  far  reclaimed  as  to  be  divided  off  by  posts  and  rails  • 
the  scanty  crops  of  corn  (Indian  corn),  however,  were  wilted  and' 
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witliered  l)y  the  drouoht,  which  tliis  year  had  been  miusiially 
long.  Without  clianging  nuiles  we  advanced  to  Kennekuk, 
wliere  we  halted  for  an  hour's  supper  under  tlie  auspices  of 
Major  Baldwin,  whilorne  Indian  ageut;  the  place  was  clean, 
and  contained  at  least  one  charming  face. 

Kennekuk  derives  its  name  fron\  a  chief  of  the  Kikapoos,  in 
whose  reservation  we  now  are.  This  tribe,  in  the  days  of  the 
Baron  la  Hontan  (1089),  a  great  traveller,  but  "  aiblins,"  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  his  grandmither,  "  a  prodigious  story- 
teller," then  lived  on  the  Riviere  des  Puants,  or  Fox  lliver, 
upon  the  brink  of  a  little  lake  supposed  to  be  the  \VMinebago, 
near  the  Sakis  (Osaki,  Sawkis,  Sauks,  or  Sacs)*,  and  the  Pout- 
eoustamies  (Potowottomis).  They  are  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  dreaded  foes,  th(^  Sacs  and  Foxes  f,  who  are 
described  as  stalwart  and  handsome  bands,  and  they  have  been 
accompanied  in  their  southern  migration  front  the  waters  west- 
ward of  the  Mississippi,  through  Illinois,  to  their  present  southern 
seats  by  other  allies  of  the  WinnebagosJ,  the  lowas,  Nez  Perces 

*  In  tlie  .lays  of  Major  Piko,  who,  in  1805-G-7,  explored,  by  or.lcr  of  the 
Ooverimiont  of' the  U.  S.',  the  western  territories  of  N.  A,  th."  Hacs  nun.bered  700 
warriors  ami  7oO  women ;  they  had  four  vilhijves,  and  hunted  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  confluents  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Iowa  lliver,  and  on  the  western  i.Iains 
that  bordere<I  on  the  Missouri.  They  were  at  peace  with  the  Sioux,  Osages,  Poto- 
wottomies,  Menomenes  or  Folles  Avoines,  lowas,  and  other  JUssouriau  tribes,  and 
were  almost  consolidated  with  the  Foxes,  with  whose  aid  they  nearly  externiriated 
tlie  Illinois,  Cahokias,  Kaskasias,  and  Peorians.  Their  principal  enemies  were  the 
Ojiljwes.  They  raised  a  eonsiderahle  quantity  of  maize,  beans,  and  melons,  and 
were  celehratedVor  cunning  in  war  rather  than  for  courage. 

t  Prom  the  .same  soiu'ce  we  learn  that  the  Ottagamics,  called  by  the  French  Lcs 
Renards,  numbered  400  warriors  and  500  women  ;  tluy  had  three  villages  near 
the  confluenc.'  of  the  Turkey  River  wth  the  :Mississippi,  hunted  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  from  the  Iowa  stream  below  the  Prairie  du  Chien  to  a  river  of 
that  name  above  the  same  village,  and  annually  sokl  many  hundred  bushels  of 
maize  Conjointly  with  the  Sacs  the  Foxes  protected  the  lowas,  and  the  three 
people  since  the  first  treaty  of  the  two  former  with  the  U.  S.,  claimed  the 
land  from  the  ..ntranee  of  the  Jaufliont-  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  up 
the  latter  river  to  the  Iowa  above  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  westward  to  the  Mis- 
souri. In  1807  they  had  ceded  their  lands  lying  south  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  U.  S., 
reserving  to  themselves,  however,  the  privileges  of  hunting  and  residing  on  them. 

+  Th cT  Winnebagos,  Winncpegs  (.turbid  water),  or  Ochangras,  niunhered,  in 
1807,  450  warriors  and  600  women,  and  had  seven  villages  on  the  Wisconsin, 
Rock'  and  Fox  rivers,  and  Green  Bay  :  their  proximity  enabled  the  tribe  to 
muster  in  force  within  four  days.  They  then  hunted  on  the  Rock  River,  and  the 
ea,stern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Rock  River  to  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  Pake 
Miehio-an,  on  Black  River,  and  in  the  countries  between  Lakes  Michigan,  Ilui'on,  and 
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TlJ^nT'  "^'"^'^  r^^  «-^--     ^^'ke  the  great  nations  of 

Chikasa  VH,  they  foru.  intennediate  social  links  in  the  eha  n  of 
civihsation  between  the  onte.  white  settlements  and  "vild 

b"Xl  1  Ph'^  *'^  ""^'  '''^  ^^^^^-  -»  Arapah  /tl' 
bnakes  and  Cheyennes.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  Ll  ;arely 
^pend    he  winter  m  hunting  buftalo  tipon  the  plains.     Their 

:::z::iT'''''''''^''^'^'^-'^^^  -  --^  with  i!;: 

Indlrt  le  '  ."'^"'^""^'  ^V'  "^'^  "^^^^'^^'^^  ^^  timbered,  rich 
and  tcitile.  it  hes  across  the  path  and  in  the  vicinity  of  civili- 
sation ;  consequently  the  people  are  greatly  demoral^Jd       T  . 

bi  :::e^td"i"  ^"•^^^^"^""'  ^-^^'^  womr::tlstuy 

J  j«  li  )isc  stLaling.     Those  bcottish  clans  were  the  mn^i 
.wage  that  vexe,l  the  Lowlands;  it  is  the  case  here:  the  tX 
«uest  the  settle,,  are  best  described  by  Col.  B— ■    pj^  n  ■ 

sLirts,  after  the  hisliioa  of  the  whites.     Accordi,w  to  our  host 
a  stolwart  son  of  that  soil  which  for  generatious  ha^  seLt".    hj; 
be,^  blood  westward,  Kai„-tuk-ee,  the  Land  of  the  Ca^    «" 

Kkapoos  number  about  ,•,00  souls,  of  whom  „„e-flfth  are  bLt 
He  quoted  a  specnuen  of  their  facetiousness:  when  they  first  saw 
a  cru.ol,„e  the,  pointed  to  the  wearer  and  cried,  "llere  w  i* 

rrt,  ch  ,o  tl  ""  ;      -""'f',  ''™"  ""=  '■^«"«'  "»P«t".™ee  of 

Kafi.  :;i  o!'ir ' """""°  °'  *"  ^■™™™  ^"'^'-  -^i  «- 

CVerr'  ^f""'*"''  '™  '™««i  tlie  first  Grasshopper  Creek 

andtn  th'"'1  T™  "°  '^"«"'"'  ''•"»'•''■■•  «  P™ounce^l  "cr  k" 
and  m  these  lands,  as  in  the  jargon  of  Australia,  means  not  "an 

r^lfc rikf-''X;,::r7  *"  "^  '^"S'°-A»-ri-n  „f  the\V  " 

— twS:,::tLtrrn7:;rfct'!-:--s:^^ 

.Superior.     Licutonant  Piko is  ponvlnpnrl    "f..^        .^     i-  ■ 

;".7"7»^'"^' " - s"»yr:,::!o,  r,sr i3,';:'-,f ™. «- 

tril,,.  who  al,out  loO  yoar.s  Lfforc  liis  tirno  Irul  fl  .  i  J      V,  '      ''"*  ^'''■^  '"'"  ^ 

.^paiiiartls,  and  l.ad  lu-oonu.  cl  eu     of  t      Sf  ^n '"  '  '' "'^P'""'*"'  "^'^''"  ^^'-''•"» 

for  ferocity  an.l  treucherv.  "^^     -^^'"^  ^''^  '-^^•"-  ^''^'  'li«tii,gui.sl,od 
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reach  the  sea  via  the  AlisHoiiri  and  the  iMisMisHippi.  This  par- 
ticiihxr  (xrasshopper  was  dry  and  dusty  up  to  the  ankles ;  timber 
chithed  the  banks,  and  aUibs  of  sandstone  cumbered  the  sole. 
Our  next  olistacle  was  the  Walnut  Creek,  which  we  found,  how- 
ever, provided  with  a  corduroy  bridge ;  formerly  it  was  a  danger- 
ous ford,  rolling  down  heavy  streams  of  melted  snow,  and  then 
crossed  by  means  of  the  "  bouco  "  or  coracle,  two  hides  sewed 
together,  distended  like  a  leather  tub  with  willoAv  rods,  and 
poled  or  paddled.  At  this  point  the  country  is  unusually  well 
populated  ;  a  house  appears  after  every  mile.  Beyond  Walnut 
Creek  a  dense  nimbus,  rising  ghostlike  from  the  northern 
horizon,  furnished  us  with  a  spectacle  of  those  perilous  prairie 
storms  which  make  the  prudent  lay  aside  their  revolvers  and  dis- 
embarrass themselves  of  their  cartridges.  Gusts  of  raw,  cold,  and 
violent  wind  from  the  west  whizzed  overhead,  thimder  crashed 
and  rattled  closer  and  closer,  and  vivid  lightning,  flashing  out 
of  the  murky  depths  around,  made  earth  and  air  one  blaze  of 
livir  -*  fire.  Then  the  rain  began  to  patter  ominously  upon  the 
can  :^es;  the  canvas,  however,  bv  swelling,  did  its  duty  in 
becoming  water-tight,  and  we  rode  out  the  storm  dry.  Those 
learned  in  the  weather  predicted  a  succession  of  such  outbursts, 
but  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled.  The  thermometer  fell 
about  6°  (F.),  and  a  strong  north  wind  set  in,  blowing  dust  or 
gravel,  a  fair  specimen  of  "Kansas  gales,"  which  are  equally 
common  in  Nebraska,  especially  during  the  month  of  October. 
It  subsided  on  the  9th  of  August. 

Arriving  about  1  a.m.  at  Locknan's  Station,  a  few  log  and 
timber  huts  near  a  creek  well  feathered  with  white  oak  and 
American  elm,  hickory  and  black  walnut,  we  found  beds  and 
snatched  an  hourfid  of  sleep. 


8th  August,  to  Bock  Creek. 

Resuming,  through  air  refrigerated  by  rain,  our  now  weary 
way,  we  reached  at  6  a.m.  a  favourite  camping  ground,  the 
"  Jiig  Nemehaw  "  Creek,  which,  like  its  lesser  neighbour,  flows 
after  rain  into  the  Missouri  Eiver,  via  Turkey  Creek,  the  Big 
Blue,  and  the  Kansas.  It  is  a  fine  bottom  of  rich  black  soil, 
whose  green  woods  at  that  early  hour  were  wet  with  heavy  dew, 
and  scattered  over  the  surfixce  lay  pebbles  and  blocks  of  quartz, 
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and  porpiiyritic  granites.      *«  IJiclihiu]  "  «  f 

...,„.  uo„,<,  ,....i„,  ui.,pp,,,,.t:,  '::\,:;:;rr;„'rM  i" 

tl.e  eastern  and  the  western  shores  of  TlZ^!     fmffle  between 
where  like  a  sea  and  which  nr«Ltl  wT^  '''  "  ''""^■ 

white-topped  wai„,_banrhJ  ;       L:;^'rT  ™'^    '''" 
where,   drawn    by  the  "  Conesby;"'"        „„!!"';'    "f''' 

marked  feature  in  the  teudscane      h^rr      ,      .  """"'    •■" 

We»t      Tl,„„  °  P"'""'""'  '"'"'d  a  liome  in  the  far 

tnTns-    in  ^  r  "     ™1"='"«1««  from  afar,  these  long  „  „di„„ 
C^ver«;  VaTrirTr    '"  ""^  "'  """'^  eranes't^^p    f 

biin/din.  IusT::,'  ;;  ™„r„rse7^'Tr"  rr-^  -'*■"- 

simple  than  our  Cape  wa™    hnre  berk  n  "'  "''"  """^ 

on  solid  wheels,  with  logs  for  bZ  ™d  TZ^T  "'°""'""' 
with  the  emerald  plain,  Ihite  ti  ,s  'f  «!,  d  cottl  l"'  ^'T^'^ 
fupported  by  substantial  oaken  or  retay  tws  iT  '■°' 
..s  i.temlly  a  "prairie  ship;"  i,s  l„dy  is  ofL  Zl  -  a  f  " 
and  when  hide.s  are  unprocurable  the  coveri  ^  ZT  '^' 

into  a  "bull  bo-,t  ••     T>„      /,,  °"™'"S 's  thus  converted 

"caviu.l"t„d  th?;  "'  '"''  '""'  '•"""g"  '»  proven* 

I.  ../pariori'X™  :\— re:rrr^- 

made   to   carry  4000  lbs-     it  ,..,.J  "nnecessai iJy  heavy ; 

I  have  seen  m'anyM!:i' „?  ^  t;:™oooT'  '"T"" 
have  heard  of  even  6  tons      Thl    i    ,  ""•  '''«^'''  •"«' 

oak,  well  seined  undeTpata  of  T,"' """'""  ''''''» 
material  "bow  dJk  "n       ^  Porpetnal  repairs,  the  best 

..«..«.-;4whrsh°zri!r\^:i';';'r'*'*.'™ 

iiLcie,   Doing  rarely  procurable 
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about  Concord  and  Troy,  th(^  great  centres  of  waf^on  rnfinufac- 
ture.  The  neap  or  tongue  (pole)  is  jointed  where  it  enters  the 
hounds,  or  these  will  be  broken  by  the  heavy  jolts;  and  the 
perch  ia  often  made  moveable,  so  that  after  aceidents  a  tem- 
porary conveyance  can  be  made  out  of  the  debris.  A  long 
covered  wooden  box  liangs  behind :  on  the  road  it  carries  fuel ; 
at  the  halt  it  becomes  a  trough,  being  preferred  to  nose-bags, 
which  prevent  the  animals  breathing  comfortably;  and  in  the 
hut,  where  every  part  of  the  wagon  is  utilised,  it  acts  as  a  chest 
for  valuables.  A  bucket  swings  beneath  the  vehicle,  and  it  is 
generally  provided  with  an  extra  chain  for  "  coralling."  The 
teams  vary  in  nuud)er  from  six  to  thirteen  yoke ;  they  are  usually 
oxen,  an  "  old-country  "  prejudice  operating  against  the  use  of 
cows.*  The  yoke,  of  pine  or  other  light  wood,  is,  as  everywhere 
in  the  States,  simple  and  effective,  presenting  a  curious  contrast 
to  the  uneasy  and  uncertain  contrivances  which  still  prevail  in 
the  antiquated  Campagna  and  other  classic  parts  of  Europe. 
A  heavy  cross-piece,  oak  or  cotton  wood,  is  bevelled  out  in  two 
places,  and  sometimes  lined  with  sheet-lead,  to  fit  the  animals' 
necks,  which  are  held  firm  in  bows  of  bent  hickory  passing 
through  the  yoke  and  pinned  above.  The  several  pairs  of 
cattle  are  connected  by  strong  chains  and  rings  projecting  from 
the  under  part  of  the  woodwork. 


I 


THE    ■\VESTEUN    YOKE. 


The  "  ripper,"  or  driver,  who  is  bound  to  the  gold  regions  of 
Pike's  Peak,  is  a  queer  specimen  of  humanity.  He  usually 
hails  from  one  of  the  old  Atlantic  cities,  — in  fact,  from  settled 
America, —  and,  like  the  civilised  man  generally,  he  betrays 
a   remarkable  aptitude  for  facile  descent  into  savagery.     His 


*  According  to  Mormon  rule,  however,  the  full  team  consists  of  one  wagon  (12  ft. 
long,  3  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep),  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  miloh  cows.  The 
'Saints  have  ever  excelled  in  arrangements  for  travel  by  land  and  sea. 
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dresH  IS  a  harlequinade,  typical  of  his  disposition.     Eschevvin.r 
the  ,.hnnm.y-pot  or  stove-pipe  tile  of  the  boi.rj.eois,  he  affects  the 
Kossuth      au  Anglo-American  version  of  the  sombrero,  which 
converts  felt  into  every  shape  and  fonn,  from  tlie  jat.nty  little 
head-coyermc,  of  the  modern   sailor  to  the  tall  steeple-cro.vu 
ot    he  old  puritan.     He  disrej^ards  the  trichotomy  of  St.  Paul 
and  euudates  St.   Anthony  and   the   American   aborimnes   in' 
the  length  of  his  locks,  whose  ends  are  curled  inwards,  with  u 
tuscmating  sausage-like  roll  not  unlike  the  cockney  "a-.n-a- 
wator. '     It  a  young  han<l,  he  is  probably  in  the  buckskin  mTnia, 
which  may  pass  into  the  srpiaw  mania,  a  disease  which  knows 
no  cure  :  the  symptoms  are,  a  leatlier  coat  and  overalls  to  match, 
embroidered  if  possible,  and  finished  along  the  arms  and  legs 
with  fringes  cut  as  long  as  possible,  whilst  a  pair  of  craudv 
moccasins,  resplendent  with  red  and  blue  porcelain  bea<ls,  fits  his 
ieet  tightly  as  silken  hose.     I  have  heard  of  coats  worth  ;^'250 
vests  ^100,  and  pants  ^'150:  indeed,  the  poorest  of  buckskin 
suits  will   cost  $75,  and  if  hard-worked  it  must  be  renewed 
every  s)x  months.     The  successful  miner  or  the  gambler— in 
these  lands  the  word  is  confined  to  the  profession  —  will  add 
/(lO  gold  buttons  to  the  attractions  of  his  attire.     The  older 
hand  prefers  to  buckskin  a  "  wamba  "  or  round-about,  a  red  or 
rainbow-coloured  flannel  over  a  check  cotton  shirt ;  his  lower 
garments,  garnished  a  tergo  with  leather,  are  turned  into  Hes- 
sians by  being  thrust  inside  his  cowhide  Wellingtons ;  and,  when 
in  ridmg  gear,  he  wraps  below  each  knee  a  fold  of  deer,  ante- 
lope, or  cow  skin,  with  edges  scalloped  where  they  fall  over  the 
feet,  and  gartered  tightly  against  thorns  and  stirrup  thonos 
thus  effecting  that  graceful  elephantine  bulge  of  the  lower  £<>• 
for  which  «  Jack  ashore  "  is  justly  celebrated.     Those  who  suffer 
from  sore  eyes  wear  huge  green  goggles,  which  give  a  crab-like 
air  to  the  physiognomy,  and  those  who  cannot  procure  them 
line  the  circumorbital  region  with  lamp-black,  which  is  supposed 
to  act  like  the  Surma  or  Kohl  of  the  Orient.     A  broad  leather 
belt  supports  on  the  right  a  revolver,  generally  Colt's  Xavy  or 
niedium  size  (when  Indian  fighting  is  expected,  the  large  drao-oon 
pistol  is  universally  preferred);  and  on  the  left,  in  a  plain  black 
sheath,  or  sometimes  in  the  more  ornamental  Spanish  scabbard 
IS  a  buckhorn  or  ivory  handled  bowie-knife.     In  the  East  the' 
driver  partially  conceals  his  tools;  he  has  no  such  affectation  in 
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the  Far  West:   moreover,  a  gl.aiu-o  thn)ii<fh  tli(»  wajfon-awning 
shows  <,'un.s  jMul  rifles  stowetl  jilitii''  tlie  side.       \N'heii  (h-iviii"  he 
is  armed  with  a  iiuuiiiuoth  iustij^ator,  a  system  uf  rdaited  cow- 
hides cased  with  smooth  leather;  it  is  a  knout  or  an  Austra- 
lian stock-whip,  which,  managed  with  hoth  hands,  makes  tlu5 
sturdiest  ox  curve  atid  curl  its  hack.       If  he  trud<,'es  aloniy  an 
ox-team,  he  is  a  grim  and  grimy  man,  who  delights  to  startle 
your  animals  with  a  whiij-crack,  and  disdains  to  rettn-n  a  saluta- 
tion :    if  his  charge  be  a  muleteer's  you  may  expect  more  ur- 
banity; he  is  then  in  the  "upper-crust"  of  teamsters,  he  knows 
it,  and  demeans  himself  accordingly.   He  can  do  nothing  without 
Avhiskey,  which  he  loves  to  eall  tarantula-juice,  strychnine,  red- 
eye, corn-Juice,  Jersey-lightning,  leg-stretcher,  "tangle-teg,"* 
and  many  other  hard  and  grotes(jue  names ;  he  chaws  tobacco 
like  a  horse ;    he  becomes  heavier  "  on  the  shoulder  "  or  "  on 
the  shyoot,"  as,  with  the  Course  of  Empire,  he  makes  his  way 
westward;  and  he  frecpU'utly  indulges  in  a  "spree,"  which  in  these 
lands  means  four  acts  of  drinking-bout,  with  a  fifth  of  ro\igh- 
and-tumljle.     liriefly,  he  is  a  post-wagon  driver  exag<>-erated. 

Each  train  is  accompanied  by  men  on  horse  or  mule  back 

oxen  are  .not  ridden  after  Cape  flishion  in  these  lands.f  The 
equipment  of  the  cavalier  excited  my  curiosity,  especially  the 
saddle,  which  has  been  recommended  by  good  authorities  for 
military  use.  The  coming  days  of  fast  w;u-fare,  when  "  heavies," 
if  not  wholly  banished  to  the  limbo  of  thingsT  tliat  were,  will  be 
used  as  mounted  "  beefeaters,"  only  for  show,  demand  a  saddle 
with  as  little  weight  as  is  consist(>nt  with  strength,  and  one 
equally  easy  to  the  horse  and  the  rider.  In  no  branch  of  im- 
provement, except  in  hat-making  for  the  army,  has  so  little 
been  done  as  in  saddles.  The  English  military  or  hunting  im- 
plement still  endures  without  other  merit  than  facility  to  the 
Ijeast,  and,  in  the  man's  case,  faculty  of  falling  uninjured  with 
his  horse.     Unless  the  rider  be  copper-lined  and  iron-limbed, 

*  For  instance,  "  whiskey  is  now  tested  by  tlic  distance  a  man  can  walk  after 
tasting  it.  The  new  liquor  called  'Tangle-leg'  is  said  to  he  made  of  diluted 
alcohol,  nitric  acid,  pepper,  and  tobacco,  and  will  upset  a  man  at  a  distance  of  400 
yards  from  the  demijohn." 

t  Captain  Marcy,  iii  quoting  3Ir.  Anderson's  remarks  on  ox-riding  in  South- 
western Africa,  remarks  that  "  a  ring  instead  of  a  stick  put  through  the  cartilage 
of  the  animal's  nose  would  obviate  the  diificulty  of  managing  it."  As  in  the  case 
of  the  eumel,  a  ring  would  soon  be  torn  out  by  an  obstinate  beast;  a  stick  resists. 
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an  a  rail  for  ridinf/.     As  f 


MS  eonv..nience  is  concerned,  an  Arab  pud  {«  preferai.l 
best.     Hut  the  Culifornian  i-    '  " 
tVH  will,  I  think,  appear  in  tl, 
The  native  Indian  saddk 


xr 


«'  to  IVat's 


••'nan  saddle  cann.)t  supply  the  deficiency 
ir  >n  fl.,.  course  of  description 


Hpriu^r  of  the  European  packsaddl 


i.s   probably   the   dcfronf-rate   oflf- 


the 
sid 


poniniel 
loan 


or   hide  allowed  to  shrink 


-  •^'^  *wosh(,rt  forks,  composin.r 

«  n<l  cantle  are  nailed  or  lashed  to  a  pair  of  /.arro; 
d  the  rnde  tree  xs  kept  in  shape  by  a  green  skin 
o^sed  to  shrink  on.     It  remarkably  r.-sembles  the 
A^ssmutn,  the  Son.al,  and  the  Circassian  saddle,  wlic      I    e 
he -du,..out"  canoe,  is  probably  the  prinutive    orm        tine 
t,  vely  nwented  by  nmnkind.  It  is  the  sir^  of  the  civi  Isd  '  d  Ue 
vluch  u.    hese  lands   varies   with    every  region.      Tu^^v'^ 
s  known  by  Its  circular  seat;   a  strin/pas,;d   round  the  tr^e 
forms  a  rmg:   provided  with  flaps  after  the  Europ    n   L  '•; 
is  consulered  easy  and  con.fortable.     The  Caliibrn  an  is  rathe 
oval  than  cn-cular;  borrowed  and  improved  fron,  the  Hex     " 
has  .pread  from   the  Pacific  to   the  Atlantic  slope   of  i  J 

preleis  it  to  all  others:  it  much  resend,les  the  Hunc^u•ian   and 
m  somepomts  recalls  to  min.l  the  old  French  cav^lr" 
rnque      It  IS  composed  of  a  single  tree  of  light  stron^  woTd 
adnutting  a  freer  circulation  of  air  to  the  hm-se's  spine-  n 
nmense  advantage-an,l,  bein.  without  iron,  it  can  Lcbly  be 
aken  to  pieces,  clean.!  or  mended,  an.l  refitted.     The     ee  " 
•strengthened  by  a  covering  of  raw  hide  carefully  sewed  on 
res  s  up      ,  .sweat-leather,"  a  padded  sheet  covJrinT     e "ik 
and  It  IS  finished  off  behind  with  an  "anchero"of  the  ^a me  ml' 
rial  protecting  the  loins.     The  pommel  is  hio-h   likl    I  e  on'.  nV 
o  a  woman's  saddle,  rendering  iiLpossible,  un  Jer'  ^  " n       b    kt 
he  knuckles,  that  rule  of  good  riding  which  directs  the  eTvaZ 
to  keep  his  hands  low.    It  prevents  the  inexperienced  horslman 
.emg  thrown  forward,  and  enables  him  to  "hold  on''    .T 
hkely  to  be  dismounted;  in  the  case  of  a  good     L  its  o2 
use  IS  to  attach  the  lariat,  riata,  or  lasso.     The  gre  t^ Lit^f 
this  "  unicorn"  sackHe  is  its  girthing :  with  the  EnH.i  h";  'm 
the  strani  of  a  wild  bull  or  of  a  mustang  "bucker"  would   o^,' 
dislodge  the  riding  gear.     The  ^'sincho"  is  an  elastic  hor^el"" 
cxngle,  five  to  six  inches  wide,  connected  with  'lariat       Ip" 
strong  though  passing  round   the  pommel   and   cantle    !t  is 
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girthed  well  back  from  the  horse's  shoulder,  and  can  be  drawn 
till  the  animal  suffers  pain :  instead  of  buckle,  the  long  termi- 
nating strap   is  hitched  two  or  three  times  through   an  iron 
ring.     The  whole  saddle  is  covered  with  a  machila,  here  usually 
pronounced  macheer,  two  pieces  of  thick  leather  handsomely 
and  fancifully  worked  or  stamped,  joined  by  a  running  thoug 
in   the    centre,    and    open  to    admit  the  pommel  and  cantlo. 
If  too  long,  it  draws  in  the  stirrup  leathers,  and  cramps  the 
ankles  of  any  but  a  bowlegged  man.     The  machila  is  sometimes 
garnished  with  pockets,  always  with  straps  behind  to  secure  a 
valise,  and  a  cloak  can  be  fastened  over  the  pommel,  giving 
purchase  and  protection  to  the  knees.      The  rider  sits  erect, 
with   the    legs  in   a  contimuition   of  the  body  line,   and  the 
security  of  the  balance-seat  enables  him  to  use  his  arms  freely : 
the  pose  is  that  of  the  French  schools  in  the  last  century,  heels 
up  and  toes   down.     The   advantages    of  this    equipment   are 
obvious ;  it  is  easier  to  horse  and  man  probably  than  any  yet 
invented.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  leather  renders 
it  expensive :    without  silver   or   other   ornaments,    the   price 
would  vary  from  $25  at  San  Francisco  to  #50  at  Grt.  S.  L.  City, 
and  the  highly  got-up  rise  to  #250  =  50^.  for  a  saddle  !    If  the 
saddle-cloth  slips  out,  and  this  is  an  accident  which  frequently 
occurs,  the  animal's  back  will  be  galled.     The  stirrup-leathers 
cannot  be  shortened  or  lengthened  without  dismounting,  and 
without  leggings  the  board-like  leather  macheer  soon  makes  the 
mollets   innocent  of  skin.      The  pommel   is   absolutely   dan- 
gerous :  during  my  short  stay  in  the   country  I  heard  of  two 
accidents,  one  fatal,  caused  by  the  rider  being  thrown  forward 
on  his  fork.     Finally,  the  long  seat,  which  is  obligatory,  answers 
admirably  with  the  Californian  pacer  or  canterer,  but  with  the 
high-trotting  military  horse  it  would  inevitably  lead  —  as  has 
been  proved  before  the  European  stirrup-leather  was  shortened 
—  to  hernias  and  other  accidents. 

To  the  stirrups  I  have  but  one  serious  objection — they  cannot 
be  made  to  open  in  case  of  the  horse  foiling ;  when  inside  the 
stiff  leathern  macheer,  they  cramp  the  legs  by  bowing  them 
inwards,  but  habit  soon  cures  this.  Instead  of  the  light  iron 
contrivances  which  before  recovered  play  against  the  horse's 
side,  which  freeze  the  feet  in  cold,  and  which  toast  them  in 
hot  weather,  this  stirrup   is  sensibly  made  of  wood.     In  the 
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Eastern  states  it  is  a  lath  bent  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
diagoon   form,. and   has   too   little   weight:     the   CaIifornk,a 

blw  r  1  T  !f  ^  ''^''  '^'-^^  «f  --^'  mountain  mat^l  ^ 
being  the   best,  then  maple,  and  lastly  the   softer  pine  and 

that  only   he  toe  fits  in,  and  then  the  instep  is  liable  to  be 
brtused     For  riding  through  bush  and  thorns,  it  is  provM  d  in 
W  wzth  .apateros  or  leathern  curtains,  secured  to^he  s  ra^s 
above   and  to  the  wood  on  both  sides  ;  they  are  curiously  n  Ide 
and  the  sjze,  hke  that  of  the  Turk's  lantern,  denotes  the  ownexS 
^^hionableness;  dandies  may  be  seen  with  the  pointed  Zel 
of  their  stirrup-guards  dangling  almost   to  the  ground.     ?he 
article   was    borrowed  from   Mexico  -  the    land    of  character 
dresse.     When  riding  through  prickly  chapparal,  the  leath 
begm  higher  up,  and  protect  the  leg  from  the  kne^  downward 
I  would  not  recommend  this  stirrup  for  Hyde  Park,  or  even 
Brighton :  but  in  India  and  other  barbarous  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  where,  on  a  cold  morning's  march,  men  and  officers  may 
be  seen  with  wisps  of  straw  defending  their  feet  from  the  iron 

ZT    .     r  ^'''™'^'  ''^''"  '^'  ^'''^'  ^'  ^^'^  tl'-^^  ^  ^^atch 
geou^^'usld         '      """"^   ''  "^^■'^"  ^^"^^^^^^^^  ^^  -^--t- 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  spurs,  which,  though  cruel  in 
appearance,  are  really  more  merciful  than  ours.     The  rowels 
have  spikes  about  two  inches  long;  in  fact,  are  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  small  starfish;  but  they  are  never  sharpened,  and  the 
tinkle  near  the  animal's   sides  serves  to  urge  it  on  without   ' 
rea  application.     The  two  little  bell-like  pelidants  of  met  1  on 
each  side  of  the  rowel-hiiige  serve  to  increase  the  rattlint  „  d 
when  a  poor  rider  is  mounted  upon  a  tricksy  horse,  they  locL  the 
rowes,  which  are  driven  into  the  sincho,  and  thus  afford  another 
po^nt-crappuu     If  the  rider's  legs   be  long  enough,  the  sp 
can  be  clinched  under  the  pony's  belly.    Like  the  Me;ican,  thcT 
can  be  made  expensive  :  025  a  pair  would  be  a  common  pdce 

The  bridle  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  part  of  the  horse's  fur- 
niture. The  bit  is  long,  clumsy,  and  not  less  cruel  than  a 
Chitney  I  have  seen  the  Arab  ring  which,  with  suffici,>nt  lover- 
age,  will  break  a  horse's  jaw,  and  another,  not  unlike  an  East 
Indian  invention,  with  a  sharp  triangle  to  press  upon  the  ani- 
mal  s  palate,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  rear 
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and  fall  backwards.     It  is  the  offspring  of  the  Mexican  manege, 
which  was  derived,  through  Spain,  from  the  Moors. 

Passing  through  Asli-point  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  halting  for  water 
at  Uncle  John's  Grocery,  where  hang-dog  Indians,  squatting, 
standing,  and  stalking  about,  showed  that  the  forbidden  luxury 
—  essence  of  corn  —  was,  despite  regulations,  not  unprocurable 
there,  we  spanned  the  prairie  to  Guittard's  Station.  This  is  a 
clump  of  board  houses  on  the  far  side  of  a  shady,  well-wooded 
creek— the  Vermilion,  a  tributary  of  the  Big  Blue  River,— so 
called  from  its  red  sandstone  bottom,  dotted  with  granitic  and 
porphyritic  boulders. 

Our  conductor  had  sprained  his  ancle,  and  the  driver,  being 

in  plain  English  drunk,   had  dashed  like  a  Thaeton  over  the 

"chuck-holes;"  we  willingly,  therefore,  halted  at  11.30  a.m.  for 

dinner.     The  host  was  a  young  Alsatian,  who,  with  his  mother 

and  sister,  liad  emigrated  under  the  excitement  of  Californian 

fever,  and  had  been  stopped,  by  want  of  means,  half  way.     The 

improvement  upon   the   native  was  palpable:    the   house  and 

kitchen  were  clean,  the  fences  neat ;  the  ham  and  eggs,  the  hot 

rolls  and  coffee,  were  fresh  and  good,  and  although  drought  had 

killed  the  salad  wo    hud  abundance  of  peaches  and  cream,  an 

offering  of  French  to  American  taste  which,  in  its  simplicity, 

luxmiatcs  in  the  curious  mixture  of  lacteal  witli  hydrocyanic 

acid. 

At  Guittard's  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Pony  Express  rider 
arrive.  In  March  1860,  "the  great  dream  of  news  transmitted 
ft-om  New  York  to  San  Francisco  (more  strictly  speaking  from 
St.  Josepli  to  Placerville,  California),  in  eight  days,  was  tested." 
It  appeared,  in  fact,  under  the  form  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
St.  Louis  "  Republican,"  *  and  threw  at  once  into  the  shade  the 

*  The  following  is  the  first  aclvertisomont  :— 
•'  To  San  Francisco   hi    ujht   thffs,  hy  the  Central  Oiurland  California  ff"r'  Pikx.s 

Ptak  Express  Coiiqxou/. 

"The  first  courier  of  the  '  Pony  Express '  will  leave  the  Missouri  river  on  Tuesday 
Apr.)  the  3r<l,  at-oVloelc,  p.m.,  and  wi'.l  run  repularlv  weeklv  her.after,  eMrrvi,,..' 
a  letter  ma.l  only.  The  point  on  the  Missouri  river  will  he 'in  telegra,,hic  com" 
municatinn  with  the  East,  and  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

'•Telegraphic  messages  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  con- 
nection w,<h  the  point  of  d..parture,  will  1,e  received  up  to  o  oVlock.  r  ^r  ofd,, 
day  ot  leavng,  and  (ransn,ift<.d  over  the  Placerville  and  St.  Joseph  Telegraph 
wire  to  San  Fraiicisco,  and  inlernicdiate  points,  I.y  the  connecting  Exi.ivss,  in  eiglit 
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between  New  York  and  s„,T™°^  ?""•  "*"">>  *''»  'ii^'™^ 

rate  „f  six  miles  a  d  v      t      '    J*',?!™!*-"  P^cc-eds  at  tl,„ 
""dto  Fort SurliC  l^'f  .^'^^  f™"  "'«  Mississippi 

-oeives  his  Tdvi  e  '„     ^  ty^t  '"'•  /"^  """^"^"'  '^"» 
mentwitliMess,-,  Enl.     a    •         ""f,''""*™'  »f  the  govern- 

«t  Joseph  to  «   Srrif'°"'°1 '^''•' *° '■''"*'"' ™»"  fr"" 

™c.  it  z.  propld^„^o*:,t„:Tt't,;';■  or  jur;,''"^'""'''r' 

crossing-  of  the   South   Ploff       ,o.       :{  Julesburg  on  the 

o     1    lue  ooutii  llatte,  480   miles  west  of   ^f     t^      i, 

p'ated  b;:;f;;sttX::taen;  "S-^™  "^— - 

met  with  siinnn,  tpr«  ,.  i.       ""^f '"^^^»t-     H,s  spirit  and  onercry 
could  not  be  secured  short  of  twentv-fi™  or  ft?    ,'^"''f"™"' 

lithe  India,  ^^g^  tIv  mS     t  "r*-"  "P""  •^'"™  ""'' 
per  hour-with  f,        ,  '°" '"''««  "t  "  time  -  ahout  eiR-ht 

Ltiort,,e:  tdt  ot;r°r'/r"' """  ■■"'"■■" '» «-•■• 

more  anou.  X i  Ls  a  r«  .^  S  ^"f  '''  T  "™^ 
thrown  ahout  earelosslj-eno  ^  4  en  ^  11  >?  ""f  "" 
the  average  postage  is  «  =  ,'}.  perTLl;t       ""  "  '="'"««l,and 

Bri<lg.'p,  Great  S,It  Lafco  Cil     C™  , Tli,  r     "S  '""  '^™"J'  ''"»"""  »"'! 

York,  at  tlie  office  of  ^  B  sLn^^    v  i"^'"->' ^^aivh   30th;  and  in   X..v- 

Nassau  street,  „p  to  C.ooi::S'i;X  ^o.  8,  Continental  Eanlc  EuiMing, 

Of  ;;''^:;::;;;'''^^  ^^"  '^^  ^-^^^'^-^  -  "PP^-'^io„  at  t,.  aLovepWe.  and  A,ent. 

;; I^avenworf ].  City,  Kans.s,  Marcl,,  18fi0  "  ^^''  "'  ^'■'"'•'■' '  ^''■""■''""^• 

St.  LO.S  '^.■n'^r'^::Z'Z:7;J:^^^  ■  «-'-'  -"  ^"-'  Agent. 
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Beyond  Guittard's  the  prairies  bore  a  burnt-up  aspect.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  see  the  tintag-e  was  tliat  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  sere  and  tawny  as  a  jackal's  back.  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, too  early ;  October  is  the  month  for  those  prairie  fires 
which  have  so  frequently  exercised  the  western  author's  pen. 
Here,  however,  the  grass  is  too  short  for  the  full  development 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  beyond  the  Little  Blue  River  there  is 
hardly  any  risk.  The  fire  can  easily  be  stopped,  ah  initio,  by 
blankets,  or  by  simply  rolling  a  barrel ;  the  African  plan  c  f 
beating  down  with  boughs  might  also  be  used  in  certain  places ; 
and  when  the  conflagration  has  extended,  travellers  can  take 
refuge  in  a  little  Zoar  by  burning  the  vegetation  to  windward. 
In  Texas  and  Illinois,  however,  where  the  grass  is  tall  and  rank, 
and  the  roaring  flames  leap  before  the  wind  with  the  stride  of 
maddened  horses,  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  the  spectacle 
must"  be  one  of  awful  sublimity. 

In  places  where  the  land  seems  broken  with  bluffs,  like  an 
iro'^ -bound  coast,  the  skeleton  of  the  earth  becomes  visible; 
the  formation  is  a  friable  sandstone,  overlying  fossiliferous  lime, 
which  is  based  upon  beds  of  shale.  These  undergrowths  show 
themselves  at  the  edges  of  the  gi-ound-waves  and  in  the  dwarf 
precipices,  where  the  soil  has  been  degraded  by  the  action  of 
water.  The  yellow-brown  humus  varies  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  deep  in  the  most  favoiu'ed  places,  and  erratic  blocks  of 
porphyry  and  various  granites  encumber  the  dry  watercourses 
and  surftice  drains.  In  the  rare  spots  where  water  then  lay,  the 
herbage  was  still  green,  forming  oases  in  the  withering  waste, 
and  showing  that  irrigation  is  its  principal  if  not  its  only  want. 

Passing  by  :Marysville,(in  old  maps  Palmetto  City)/a  county- 
town  Avhich  thrives  by  selling  whiskey  to  ruffians  of  all  descrip- 
tions, we  forded  before  sunset  the  "Big  Blue,"  a  well-known 
tributary  of  the  Kansas  River.  It  is  a  pretty  little  stream, 
brisk  and  clear  as  crystal,  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide  by  2-50 
feet  deep  at  the  ford.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  solid,  but  the 
banks  are  too  precipitous  to  be  pleasant  when  a  very  drunken 
driver  hangs  on  by  the  lines  of  four  very  weary  mules.  We  then 
stretched  once  more  over  the  "divide"— the  ground,  generally 
rough  or  rolling,  between  the  fork  or  junction  of  two  streams, 
in  fact,  the  Indian  Doab  —  separating  the  Big  Blue  from  its 
triVtutary  the  Little  Blue.     At  6  r.M.  we  changed  our  fagged 
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animals  for  fresli,  and  the  land  of  Kansas  for  Nebraska,  at  Cotton- 
wood Creek,  a  bottom  v.  here  trees  flourished,  where  the  ground 
had  been  cleared  for  corn,  and  where  we  detected  the  prairie 
wolf  watching  for  the  poultry.     The  fur  of  our  first  coyote  was 
light  yellow  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  the  snout  long  and  sharp, 
the   tail  bushy  and  hanging,  the  gait  like  a  dog's,  and   the 
manner  expressive  of  extreme  timidity ;  it  is  a  far  more  cowardly 
animal  than  the  larger  white  buffalo-wolf  and  the  black  wolf  of 
the  woods,  which  are  also  far  from  fierce.    At  Cottonwood  Station 
we  took  "on  board  "  two  way-passengers,  "lady"  and  "gentle- 
man," who  were  drafted  into  the  wagon  containing  the  judiciary. 
A  weary  drive  over  a  rough  and  dusty  road,  through  chill  night 
air  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  which  we  were  warned  would 
accompany  us  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
placed  us  about  10  p.m.  at  Eock,  also  called  Turkey  Creek — 
surely  a  misnomer,  no  turkey  ever  haunted  so  villainous  a  spot ! 
Several  passengers  began  to  suffer  from  fever  and  nausea;  in 
such  travel  the  second  night  is  usually  the  crisis,  after  which  a 
man  can  endure  for  an  indefinite  time.     The  "ranch"  was  a 
nice  place  for  invalids,   especially  for  those  of  the  softer  sex. 
Upon  the  bedded  floor  of  the  foul  "  doggery"  lay,  in  a  seemingly 
promiscuous  heap,  men,  women,  children,  lambs,  and  puppies, 
all  fast  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and  many  under  the  influence 
of  a  much  jollier  god.     The  employes,  when  aroused  pretty 
roughly,  blinked  their  eyes  in  the  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
mosquitoes,  and  declared  that  it  had  been  "  merry  in  hall "  that 
night — t\\Q   effects   of  which   merriment  had   not  passed  off. 
After  half  an  hour's  dispute   about  who  should  do  the  work, 
they  produced  cold  scraps  of  mutton  and  a  kind  of  bread  which 
deserves  a  totally  distinct  generic  name.    The  strongest  stomachs 
of  the  party  made  tea,  and  found  some  milk  which  was  not  more 
than  one  quarter  flies.     This  succulent  meal  was  followed  by 
the  usual  douceur.    On  this  road,  however  mean  or  wretched  the 
fare,  the  station-keeper,  who  is  established  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  line,  never  derogates  by  lowering  his  price. 


m 
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The  Valley  of  the  Little  Bhie,  ,ch  Angttst. 

A  little  after  midnight  we  resumed  our  way,  and  in  the  state 
which  Mohammed  described  when  he  made  his  famous  night 
journey  to  heaven,— iaj/ui  'I  naumi  iva  H  yakzdn, —  we  crossed 
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the  det'p  shiijn^Ies,  the  sliallow  streams,  and  the  heavy  vegetation 
of  the  Little  Sandy,  and  five  miles  beyond  it  we  forded  the 
Big  Sandy.  About  early  dawn  we  found  ourselves  at  another 
station,  better  than  the  last  only  as  the  hour  was  more  propitious. 
The  colony  of  Patlanders  rose  from  their  beds  without  a  dream 
of  ablution,  and  clearing  the  while  their  lungs  of  Cork  brogue, 
prepared  a  neat  dejeunei'  a  la  fourchette  by  Lacking  "fids" 
off  half  a  sheep  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  frying  them  in 
melted  tallow.  Had  the  action  occurred  in  'Jentral  Africa, 
among  the  Esquimaux,  or  the  Araucanians,  it  \vould  not  have 
excited  my  attention  :  mere  barbarism  rarely  disgusts;  it  is  the 
imnatural  cohabitation  of  civilisation  with  savagery  that  makes 
the  traveller's  gorge  rise. 

•  Issuing  from  Big  Sandy  Station  at  6.30  a.m.,  and  resuming 
our  route  over  tlie  divide  that  still  separated  the  valleys  of  the 
Jiig  Blue  and  the  Little  Blue,  we  presently  fell  into  the  line  of 
the  latter  and  were  called  upon  by  the  conductor  to  admire  it. 
It  is  pretty,  but  its  beauties  require  the  cosmetic  whicli  is  said 
to  act  unfailingly  in  the  ca.se  of  fairer  things,— the  viewer  should 
have  lately  spi-nt  three  months  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  rivers 
and  women.     Averaging  two  miles  in  width,  which  shrinks  to 
one  quarter  as  you  jiscend,  the  valley  is  hedged  on  both  sides 
by  low  rolling  bluffs  or  terraces,  the  boundaries  of  its  ancient 
bed  and  modern  debordements.     As  the  hills  break  off  near  the 
river,  they  show  a  diluvial  fonnation ;  in  places  they  are  washed 
into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  being  white,  they  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.     In  other  parts  they  are  sand  mixed  with  soil  enough  to 
support  a  last-year's  growtli  of  wheat-like  grass,  weed-stubble, 
and  dead  trees,  that  look  like  old  cornfields  in  new  clearings. 
One  could  not  have  recognised,  at  this  season.  Col.  Fren^ont's 
description  written  in  the  month  of  June— the   "hills  with 
graceful    slopes    looking    uncommonly   green   and   l)eautiful." 
Along  the  bluffs  the  road  winds,  crossing  at  times  a  rough  pro- 
jecting spur,  or  dipping  into  some  gully  washed  out  by  the  rains 
of  ages.     All  is  barren   beyond  the  garden-reach  which  runs 
along  the  stream ;  there  is  not  a  tree  to  a  square  mile,— in  tliese 
regions  the  tree,  like  the   bird  in  Arabia  and  the  monkey  in 
Africa,  sigi.Ifies  water,— and  animal  life  seems  well  nigh  extinct. 
As  the  land  sinks  towards  the  river  bottom  it  becomes  less 
barren.   Tiie  wild  suu-flciwer  (Helkinthus)—  it  seldoiii,  however. 
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turns  towards  the  suti  — now  becomes  fibnmLint ;  it  was  spurso 
near  the   Missouri;   it  will  wax   even  more  plentiful  around 
Gt.    S.  L.  City,  till  walking  throufrh  the  beds  becomes  diffi- 
cult.    In   size    it  greatly  varies  according  to   the   quality   of 
the  soil  ;   6  feet  is  perhaps  the  maximum.     It  is  a  growth  of 
some  value.     The  oleaginous  seeds  form  the  principal   food  of 
half-starved  Indians,  while  the  stalks  supply  them  with  a  scanty 
fuel :  being  of  rapid  growth,  it  has  been  used  in  the  States  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  malaria,  and  it  serves  as  house  and  home  to 
the  rattlesnake.     Conspicuous  by  its  side  is  the  sumach,  whose 
leaf,    mixed    with    kinnikinki,    the    peel    of    the   red    willow, 
forms  the  immemorial  smoking  material  of  the  Wild  Man  of 
the   North.     Equally   remarkable   for  their  strong  odour,  are 
large  beds  of  wild   onions ;  they  are  superlatively  wholesome, 
but   they   affect  the   eater   like   those    of  Tibet.       The   pre- 
dominant colours  are  pink  and  yellow,  the   former  a  lupine, 
the^  latter  a  shrub,   locally  called  the  rabbit-bush.     The  blue 
lupine  also  appears  with  the  white  mallow,  the  eccentric  pu- 
toria,  and  the  taraxacum  (dandelion),  so  much  used  as  salad  in 
France  and  in  the  Eastern  States.     This  land  ajjpears  excellently 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  manioc  or  cassava.     In  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  flows  the  brownish  stream,  about  twenty  yards 
wide,  between  two  dense  lines  of  tall  sweet  cottonwood.     The 
tree  which  was  fated  to  become  familiar  to  us  during  our  wan- 
derings, is  a  species  of  poplar  {P.  monillfem),  called  by  the 
Americo-Spaniards,  and  by  the  people  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
'^  Alamo:"  resembling  the  European  aspen,  without  its  silver 
lining,   the  colour   of  the   leaf,  in  places,   appears  of  a  dull 
burnished  hue,   in  others  bright  and  refi'eshingly  green.      Its 
trivial   name  is   derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  fibrous 
quality  of  the  bark,  which,  as  in  Norway,  is  converted  into  food 
for  cattle  and  even  man  ;  according  to  others,  from  the  cotton- 
like substance  surroimding  the  seeds.     It  is  termed  "sweet"  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  different  tree  with  a  bitter  bark,  also  called 
a  cottonwood  or  narrow-leaved  cottonwood  (Populus  angusti- 
folia),  and  by  the  Canadians  liavd  amere.     The  timber  is  soft 
and    easily  cut;  it   is  in   many  places   the   only  material   for 
building  and  burning,  and  the  recklessness  of  the  squatters  has 
already  shortened  the  supply. 

This  valley  is  the  Belgium  of  the  adjoining  tribes,  the  once 
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terrible  Pawnees,  who  here  met  tlieir  euemiea,  the  Dakotas  and 
theDehiwares:  it  was  then  a  great  buffalo  ground ;  and  even 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  well  stocked  with  droves  of  wild 
liorses,  turkeys,  and  herds  of  antelope,  deer,  and  elk.  The 
animals  have  of  late  migrated  westward,  carrying  off  with  them 
the  "bones  of  contention."  Some  details  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  these  bands  and  their  neighbours  may  not 
be  uninteresting— these  poor  remnants  of  nations  which  once 
kept  the  power  of  North  America  at  bay,  and  are  now  barely 
able  to  struggle  for  existence. 

In  1853,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  has  ever 
acted   paternally  towards  the  Indians,  treating  with   them  — 
Great  Britain  did  the  same  with  the  East  Indians— aa  though 
they  were  a  civilised  people,  availed  itself  of  the  savages'  desire 
to  sell  lands  encroached  upon  by  the  whites,  and  set  apart  for  a 
general  reservation   181,171    square  miles.      Here,  in  the  far 
west,  were  collected  into  what  wa.s  then  believed  to  be  a  per- 
manent habitation,  the  indigenes  of  the  land,  and  the  vm-ious 
^  bands  once  lying  east  of  the  xAIississippi.    This  "  Indian's  home  " 
was  bounded,  in  1853,  on  the  north  by  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory and  Minnesota;  on  the  south  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico ; 
to  the  east  lay  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  ;  and  to  the  west,' 
Oregon,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

The  savages'  reservation  was  then  thus  distributed.  The 
eastern  portion  nearest  the  river  was  stocked  with  tribes  re- 
moved to  it  from  the  eastern  states,  namely,  the  lowas,  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  Kikapoos,  Delawares,  Potowottomis,  Wyandots, 
Quapaws,  Senecas,  Cherokees,  Seminoles,  Creeks,  Choctaws,' 
Chikasaws,  Miamis,  and  Ottawas.  The  west  and  part  of  the 
north-ea.st— poor  and  barren  lands— were  retained  by  the  abori- 
ginal tribes,  Ponkahs,  Omahas  or  :Mahas,  Pawnees,  Ottos. 
Kansas  or  Konzas,  and  Osages.  The  central  and  the  remainder  of 
the  western  portion— wild  countries  abounding  in  buffalo— were 
granted  to  the  Western  Pawnees,  the  Arikaris,  Arapahos, 
Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  Coraanches,  Utahs,  Grosventres,  and  other 
nomads. 

It  was  somewhat  a  confusion  of  races.  For  instance,  the 
Pawnees  form  an  independent  family,  to  which  some  authors 
join  the  Arikari ;  the  Sacs  (Sauk)  and  Foxes,  Winnebagos, 
Ottos,  Kaws,  Omahas,  Cheyennes,  Mississippi  Dakotas,  and  Mis- 
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oun  Dakotas,  belong  to  tho  Dakotan  family;  the  CLoctaws, 
Creeks,  and  feen.moles  are  Appalachians;  the  Wyandots,  like 
the  Iroquois  are  Hodesaunians :  and  the  Ottavvas,  Delawares, 
Pirrtl''    ^t"'"''"''l'''  ^^^"•'^^"'^'  ^^I«l-^kuneuks,   Kaskasias 

likPtr  O-^'        r'  ^'''•™^^'  ^^^^^P«^«'  ^^^1  Menomenes.  are 
like  the  Ojibwes,  Algonquins. 

The  t^tal  number  of  Indians  on  the  prairies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  estimated  roughly  at  63,000. 

Still  the  resistless  tide  of  emigration  swept  westward  :  the 
Federal  Oovernment  was  as  powerless  to  stem  it,  as  was  General 
Intzroy  of  New  South  Wales  to  prevent,  in  1852,  his  subjects 
flocking  to  the  "gold  diggings."     Despite  all  orders,  reckles 
whites  would  squat  upon,  and  thoughtless  reds,  bribed  by  whis- 
key, tobacco  and  gunpowder,  would  sell  off,  the  lands.     On  tho 
20  h  May,  1804,  was  passed  the  celebrated  "  Kansas-Nebraska 
Tern-/""''      ^""^rting  the  greater  portion  of  the  "Indian 
lernor^,     and  all  the  "North-Western   Territory,"  into  two 
new  territories-Kansas,  north   of  the  37th  parallel,  and   Ne- 
braska    north  of  the  40th.      In  the  passage  of  thi^  bill,  the 
celebrated     Mi.ssoun  Compromise  "  of  1828,  prohibiting  neo-ro 
slavery  north  of  36°  30',  was  repealed,  under  the  presidency  of 
General  Pearce.*     It  provided  that  the  rights  and  properties  of 

toI^•'!^m^S^:>  ^^Tr-jr"-""  -P-^-^^  event  in  Anglo-American  hi,- 

^^  ;.,.o  Mi„i  question  is  a  ...LJ^S:^^.  tMr S  ^ H  '^X 

uio  treaty  ot  1  ans,  we  never  had  so  ominous  a  question." 

The  ong.n  of  the  trouble  wa«  this.    In  1817  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi 

tne   14th  Dec.    1819   witnessed   the   birth  of  Alabama  as  a  free  soverei<rn    uvl 

mo.  cd  towards  legalising  slavery  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  M  ssoiiri   .,nd 

been  admitted,  .,ur  slave  aiuf^r^ST  'fL;:^^^^:^;^^^;^ 
there  ore  it  was  the  turn  for  a  free  State.      Secondly,-and  h.^  V  s    le  r!b  - 

WoSJ^I;  r'  '°i'^  ^^™J""^  "^  ^"^-  ''^''^  -  ^''-*->'  -here  it  o.'ild 
I  e  prohibited.  This  very  broad  principle  involved,  it  is  manifest,  the  ruin  of  tho 
shive-ocraey  irom  the  days  of  Mr.  Washington  to  those  of  I^L-  L "  ohi  tie 
northern  or  labour  states  have  ever  aimed  at  the  ultimate  abolitio,  of  st  "  tul  bv 
means  of  non-extension.  The  contest  about  Missou>-i  began  ir^S  8  an  ted 
for  three  year,  complicated  by  a  new  feature,  namely,  Main    .-para  inl  hel^l^S' 
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tlio  IndiuiH,  widuii  tlieir  Nliruiiken   poHH(>ssi()iis,  slntuid  bi-  re- 
spected.    By  deji^rees  the  Indians  sold  their  huuls  for  whiskey,  as 
of  old,  and  retired  to  smaller  reservations.     Of  course,  they  suf- 
fered in  the  l)argain ;  the  savage  over  parts  with  liis  birth-right 
for  tlie  well-known  mess  of  pottage.     The  O.siges,  for  instance, 
cancelled  ^4000,  claimed  by  unscrnpnious  traders,  by  a  cession 
of  two  million  acres  of  nra])le   land.     The  Potowottoiiiis  fared 
oven  worse  ;  under  the  influence  ( f  licpior,  u>s  Xejovai,  their 
chiefs  sold   100,000  acres  of  the  best  soil  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
jNlissouri  for  a  mere  song.     The  tribe  was  removed  to  a  bald 
smooth  prairie,  sans  timber  and  consequently  sans  game ;  many 
fled  to  the  extreme  wilds,  nnd  the  others,  like  the  Acadians  of 
yore,  were   marched  about  till    they  found   homes  — many  of 
them  six  feet  by  two— in  Fever  Patch,  on  the  Kaw  or  Kansas 
Eiver.     Others  were  more  forhuiate.     The  Ottos,  Omahns,  and 
Kansas,  had  permanent  villages  near  the  iMissouri  and  its  two 
tributaries,  the  Platte  and  the  Kansas,     The  Osages,  formerly  a 
large  nation  in  Arkansas,  after  ceding  10,0()0,0()0  of  acres  for  a 
stipend  of  f'52,()()0  for  thirty  years,  were  settled  in  a  district  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Neosho  or  White-water— the  Grand  Kiver, 
They  are  described  as  the  finest  and  largest  men  of  the  semi- 
nomad  races,  with  well-formed  heads  and  synmietrical  figures, 
brave,  warlike,  and  well  disposed  to  the  whites.     Early  in  June, 
after  planting  their  maize,  they  move  in  mounted  bands  to  the 
prairies,  feast  upon  the  buffalo   for  months,  and  bring  home 
stores  of  smoked  and  jerked  meat.      ^^'hen  tlie  corn  is'in  milk 

Massaclmsetts,  and  balancing  tlic  admission  of  Alabama,  by  boooniing  a  froo 
State.  Thu  lower  House  several  times  voted  to  cxeludo  tlio  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion "  from  the  new  State,  and  the  conservative  Senate— in  wliich  the  southern 
element  was  ever  predominant— as  often  restored  it.  Great  was  the  war  of  words 
amongst  the  rival  legislators  ;  at  length,  after  repeated  conferences,  both  Senate 
and  House  agreed  upon  a  bill  admitting  Missouri,  after  her  constitution  should  be 
formed,  freeof  restriction,  but  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  3C°  30'.  Missouri  acknow- 
ledged the  boon  by  adopting  a  constitution  which  denied  the  rights  of  citizens  even 
to  free  negroes.  She  was  not  finally  admitted  until  the  10th  August,  1821,  when 
her  legislature  had  solemnly  covenanted  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  citizensjiip 
to  "  the  citizens  of  cither  of  the  States."  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  far-fauK-d 
"  IMissouri  Coiiiproiaise."  The  influenee  of  the  southern  slave-holders  caused  it  to 
be  repealed,  as  a  slip  of  Texas  happened  to  lie  north  of  the  prohibitative  latitude, 
and  the  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Douglas  did  it  to  death  in  1854.  The  free-soilers  of  course 
fought  hard  against  the  "sad  repeal,"  and  what  they  now  fight  about,  forty  years 
afterwards,  is  to  run  still  fiu-ther  south  i!io  original  line  of  limitation.  Hhic  ilke 
lachrymcc .' 
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they  liusk  and  siin-drv  if-  if  ia  fi.  „  i    -i    i 

JH-ttor  fluvourcMl  -mi  ti  e„  bu.lcl,  an.l  is  Haid  to  bu 

winter  unL'ir^^.lrr  Zrlbir'  "^^^  ''''  ^ 
pox:  anpiirontlv    ..II    fv.      .•  -^''''"  "^''^^^  «^'0'"'gtJ  is  small- 

tho  latter  have  „|,1m,    i  V'""*""' ""'"'''<' Cl-^rokees ; 

"till  P-ervn,:ri:''Ztrtr''7''"f'^' "'"""  ™'^ 

wnte  E„„i.*;  and  ,>„,.,.  Ouci,  a  1:,'^  1'/  Zf "life  nf 
ne-ro  mvoutor  of  the  Vai  avIlaLarium  in  \v    Ta/       '  "'" 

^impliHed  by  the  nIion!^:io        C2n:f;:^inr'r  •■'■."• 
vorniicuJar.  *"^  ^^  teacluiig  tho 

^o":;:,:.!;:  wr'n';r,:,T,wf:  !;:s!"":°""=  --"™  ■■'  "... 

-e»HU  bribed,  and  thj'  ^l        ^  ^  ^::,X  , '''r  '■'"^■': 
poverty,  di«ea,e,  and  delLJhery.      pUIv  U,  n  f'"'  '""' 

:r"ir:,;;nirr:;fT^^---^^ 

M.e  Mercian  .nLipi-L'-^M  ^^iSrry  ^Irr""^' 

»i...natin,  tLnttrfo  t  e  tZen^!"'!'  u">  ^-'T^"  "^^ 
by  assimilating  the  beathen  to  tb  ntlv^  Tl^"'/"'  ff"™ 
.«..,,  like  tbat  of  protection,  i»  gl ,  tv  -"^ ''"y  °"»™'- 
Moraviani„n,it,„ay.afe.yb:  propT    t-d  ';.  t  'in  ™'i;;  "' 

.low  progre.,.  i,  irl<.„n'e  to  ardent  p.^f^Lnit''' 7""^^ 
rally  wisb  to  reap  as  well  as   to  sow     IfT  ^^  <..""*"- 

^ta,  in  seben,es    of  wbieb   JrUst^::^::^ 

and  by  providing  Idn.  witb  Ltle"-^,:;;:/::^--: '^^^^^ 
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(lomeatic  fowl  in.strad  of  fifrasHlioppci-n.  The  hunter  hecomo  a 
herdsman  wouhl  thus  be  8tren;,'thene(l  for  another  step— the  a;;ri- 
cultural  life,  which  necesHarily  follows  the  pastoral.  Factors 
would  be  appointed  instead  of  vicious  traders — con luairadcs  hois, 
as  the  Canadians  call  them;  titles  to  huid  would  be  granted 
in  fee  simple,  practically  teaehiujif  the  value  of  property  in 
severalty,  alienation  into  white  hands  woidd  bo  forbiddi-n, 
and,  if  possible,  a  cordon  militaire  wouhl  be  stretched  between 
the  races.  The  agricultural  would  lead  to  the  mechanical  stage 
of  society.  Agents  and  assistant  craftsmen  would  teach  the 
tribes  to  raise  mills  and  smithies  (at  present  there  are  mills 
without  millers,  stock  without  breeders,  and  similar  attempts 
to  make  civilisation  run  before  she  can  walk),  and  a  growing 
appreciation  for  the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the  luxuries  of  set- 
tled life  would  lay  the  n(uuad  instinct  for  ever. 

The  project  labours  only  imder  one  difficulty — the  one  com- 
mon to  philanthropic  schemes.  In  many  details  it  is  somewhat 
visionary  —  Utopian.  It  is,  like  peace  on  earth,  a  "  dream  of  the 
wise."  Under  the  present  system  of  Indian  agencies,  as  will  in 
a  future  page  appear,  it  is  simply  impossible.  It  has  terrible 
obstacles  in  the  westward  gravitation  of  the  white  race,  which, 
after  sweeping  away  the  aborigines  —  as  the  grey  rat  in  Europe 
expelled  the  black  rat  —  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  threatens,  before  a  quarter  of  that  time 
shall  have  elapp'id,  to  drive  in  its  advance  towards  the  Pacific, 
the  few  survivors  of  now  populous  tribes  either  into  the  inhos- 
pitable regions  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  or  into  the  anar- 
chical countries  south  of  the  32nd.  And  where,  I  may  ask,  in 
thj  history  of  the  world  do  we  read  of  a  people  learning  civil- 
isation from  strangers  instead  of  working  it  out  for  themselves, 
through  its  several  degrees  of  barbarism,  feudalism,  monarchy, 
republicanism,  despotism?  Still  it  is  a  noble  project:  mankind 
would  not  willingly  see  it  die. 

The  I*awnees  were  called  by  the  Frencli  and  Canadian  traders 
Les  Loups,  that  animal  being  their  totem,  and  the  sign  of  the 
tribe  being  an  imitation  of  the  wolf's  ears,  the  two  fore  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  being  stuck  up  on  the  side  of  the  head.  They 
were  in  the  last  generation  a  large  nation,  containing  many 
clans  —  JMinnikajus,  the  Sans  Are,  the  Loup  Fork,  and  others. 
Their  territory  embraced  both  sides  of  the  Platte  Itiver,  espe- 
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cially  tho  nortlicrn   IrikIh;  niul   they  rendonjfl  these  grounds 
terriblo    to   the   trapper,   trader    ami   traveller.      They    were 
alvvMVH  well  rnoimted.     Old  JNIexieo  was  then,  and  partially  is 
still,  their  stable,  and  a  sinall  hand   has  driven  ofT  horses  by 
liundreds.     Of  late  years  they    have    become  powerless.     'J'he 
influenza  acts  ns  n  plague   amongst  them,   killing  olf  400  or 
500  in  a  single  season,  and  the  nation  now  numbers  little  more 
than  300  braves,  or  rather  warriors,  the  latter,  in  correct   par- 
lance, being  inferit)r  to  the  former,  as  the  former  are  subservient 
to  the  chief.     A  treaty  concluded  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  winter  of   1857,  sent  them   to  a  resi'rve  on  the 
Loup  Fork,  where  their  villages  were  destroyed  by  the  Sioux. 
They  are  Ishmaelites,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man.     They 
have    attempted,    after    the    fashion    of    declining   tribes,    to 
strengthen  themselves   by  alliances  with   their  neighbours,  but 
have  always  failed  in  consequence  of  their  propensity  to  plun- 
der developing  itself  even  before  the  pow-wow  was  concluded. 
They  and  the  northern  Dakotas  can   never  be  trusted.     JMost 
Indian  races,  like  the  Ik'douin  Arabs,  will  show  hospitality  to 
the  stranger  who  rides  into  their  villages,  though  no  point  of 
honour   deters  them   from   robbing  him   after  he  has  left  the 
lodge-shade.     The  Pawnees,  African-like,  will  cut  the  throat 
of  a  sleeping  guest.     They  are  easily  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  by  the  scalp-lock   protruding  from  a  shaven   h(!ad. 
After  killing  white  men,  they  have   insulted  the  corpse  in  a 
manner  familiar  to  those  who  served  in  the  Affghrm  war.     They 
have  given  up  the  practice  of  torturing  prisoners,  saying  that 
the  "  Great  Spirit,"  or  rather,  as  the  expression  should  be  trans- 
lated, the  "  Grreat  Father  "  no  longer  wills  it.     The  tradition  is, 
that  a  few  years   ago  a  squaw  of  a  hostile  tribe  was   snatched 
from  the  stake  by  a  white  trader,  and  the  action  was  interpreted 
as  a  decree  of  heaven.     It  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  rescue  of  the  Itean  woman  by  Petalesha- 
roo,  the  son  of  the  "  Knife  Chief."  Like  the  southern  and  western 
Indians   generally,  as    is   truly  renuirked  by  Captain  Mayne 
Eeid  *,    "  They   possess    more    of   that    cold    continence    and 
chivalrous  delicacy  than  characterise  the  red  men  of  the  forest." 
Thev  are  too  treacherous  to  be  used  as   soldiers.     Like  most 
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pedestrian  Indians,  their  arms  and  bodies  are  light   and  tliin, 
and   their  legs  are  muscular  and  well  developed.     They  are' 
great  in  endurance.      I  have  heard  of  a  Pawnee  who,  when 
thoroughly  "stamijeded"  by  his  enemies,   "loped"  from  Fort 
Laramie  to  Kearny  —  300  miles  — making  the  distance  as  fabt 
as  the  mail.     This   bad  tribe  is  ever  at  war  with  their  heredi- 
tary enemies  the  Sioux.     They  do  not  extend  westward  of  Fort 
Kearny.     The  i3riucipal  subtribe  is   the  Arikari,  or  Ree,  called 
Pedani   by  the   Dakota,  who    attacked  and   conquered   them. 
Their  large  villages,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  were 
destroyed  by  the    expedition  sent  in   1825-20,   under  Colonel 
Leavenworfh,  to  chastise  the  attack  upon  the  trading  party  of 
General  Ashley. 


A  more  iiterestiiig  people  than  the  1' 


'awnee  is  the  Delaware, 


whose  oldest  tradition  derives  him  from  the  region  west  of  the 
jMississippi.     Thence  the  tribe  migrated  to  the  Atlantic  shores, 
where  they  took   the  title  of   Lenne    Lenape,    or    men,    and 
the  neighbouring  races  in  respect  called  them  "  uncle."  '  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  his  followers  found  this  remnant  of  the  great 
Algonquin  confederacy  in  a  depressed  state  :  subjugated  by  the 
Five  Nations,  they  had  been  compelled  to  take  tlie  name  of 
"  Iro-uois    Squaws."     In  those  days  they  felt  an  awe  of  the 
white  man,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  something  godlike.     Since 
their  return  to  the  west  their  spirit  has  revived,  their  war-path 
has  reached  through  UtrJi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  Hudson's 
Bay  on    the  north,   and  southwards  to  the  heart  of  Mexico. 
Their  present  abodes  are  principally  near   Fort  Leavenworth 
upon  the  iAIissouri,  and  in  the   Choctaw  territory    near   Fort 
Arbuckle,  upon  the  eastern  Colorado  or  Canadian  river.     They 
are  familiar  with  the  languages,  manners,  and  customs  of  their 
pale-faced  neighbours ;  they  are  so  feared  as  rifle  shots,  that  a 
host  of  enemies  will  fly  from  a  few  of  their  warriors,  and  they 
mostly  lead  a  vagrant  life,  tlie  wandering  Jews  of  the  w\st, 
as  traders,   hunters,   and  trappers  amongst  the  other  Indian' 
tribes.     For  185  yeais  the  Sl.awMees  h;.ve  been  associated  with 
them  m  intermarriage,  yet  they  are  declining  in  numbers;  here 
and  there  some  are  lost,  one  by  one,  in  travel  or  battle ;  they 
have  now  dwindled  to  about  a  hundred  warriors,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  tribe  appears  imminent.     As  huutors  and  guides, 
they  are  preferred  to  all  others  by  the  whites,  and  it  is  believed 
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that  they  would  make  as  formidable  partisan  soldiers  as  any  on 
this  continent.  When  the  government  of  the  United  States,  after 
the  fasliion  of  France  and  England,  begins  to  raise  "  Irregular 
Native  Corps,"  the  loss  of  the  Delawares  will  be  regretted." 

Changing  mules  at  Kiowa,  about  10  A. jr.,  we  pushed  forward 
through  the  sun,  which  presently  was  mitigated  by  heavy  nimbi, 
to  Liberty  Farm,  where  a  station  supplied  us  with  the  eternal 
eggs   and  bacon   of  these  mangeurs  de  lard.      It  is  a  dish 
constant  in  the  great  West,  as  the  omelet  and  pigeon  in  the 
vetturmi  days  of  Italy,  when,  prompted  by  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation,  the  inmates  of  the  dovecot,  unless  prevented  in  time, 
are  said  to  have  fled  their  homes  at  the  sight  of  Milordo's  tra- 
velling carriage,  not  to  return  until  the  portent  had  disappeared. 
The  Little  Blue  ran  hard  by,  about  fifty  feet  wide  by  three  or 
four  deep,  fringed  with  emerald-green  oak    .proves,  cotton-wood, 
and  long-leaved  willow  :  its  waters  supply  catfish,  suckers,  aud  a 
soft  shelled  turtle,  but  the  fish  are  full  of  bones,  and  taste,  as 
might  be  imagined,  much  like    mud.      The   country   showed 
vestiges  of  animal  life,  the  prairie  bore  signs  of  hare  and  an- 
telope :  in  the  valley  coyotes,  wolves,  and  foxes,  attracted  by  the 
carcasses  of  cattle,  stared  us  in  the  face,  and  near  the  stream 
plovers,  jays,  the   blue   bird   (sialia),  and  a  kind  of  starlin.' 
called  the  swamp  or  redwinged  blackbird,  twittered  a  song  ol' 
satisfaction.     We   then  resumed    our  joiu-ney    over   a    dcirt, 
waterless  save  after  rain,  for  twenty-three  miles  ;  it  is  the  dividJ 
between  the  Little  Blue  and  the  Platte  rivers,  a  broken  table 
land  rising  gradually  towards  the  west,  with,  at  this  season,  a 
barren  soil  of  sand   and  clay.     As  the  evening  approached,  a 
smile   from   above   lit   up   into   absolute   beauty   the   homely 
features  of  the  world  below.     The  sweet  commune  with  nature 
m  her  fairest  hours  denied  to  the  sons  of  cities— who  must  con- 
template  her  charms  through  a  vista  of  brick  wall,  or  over  a 
foreground  of  chimney-pots  — consoled  us  amplvfor  all  the  little 
hardships  of  travel.     Strata  upon  strata  of  cloud-banks,  bur- 
nished to  golden  red  in  the  vicinity  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
polished  to  dazzling  silvery  white  above,  lay  piled  half  way 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  with  a  distinct  strike  towards  n. 
vanishing  point  in  the  west,  and  dipping  into  a  gateway  throu-di 
which  the  orb  of  day  slowly  retired.     Overhead  floated  in  a  sea 
of  amber  and  yellow,  pink  and  green,  heavy  purple  nimbi,  ap- 
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parently  turned  upside  down,  — their  convex  bulges  below,  and 
their  horizontal  lines  higii  in  the  air,— whilst,  in  the  East,  black 
and  blue  were  so  curiously  blended,  that  the  eye  could  not  dis- 
tinguish whether  it  rested  upon  darkening  air  or  upon  a  lowering 
thundercloud.  We  enjoyed  these  beauties  in  sihuxce,  not  a  soul 
said  "look  there  !  "  or  "  how  pretty  !" 

At  9  P.M.,  reaching  "Thirty-two  Mile  Creek,"  we  were  plea- 
santly surprised  to  find  an  utter  absence  of  the  Irishry.   ^The 
station-master  was  the  head  of  a  neathanded  and  thrifty  family 
from  Averment;  the  rooms,  such  as  they  were,  looked  cosy  and 
clean,  and  the  chickens   and  peaches   were  plump   and   well 
;' fixed."     Soldiers   from   P^rt  Kearny  loitered  about  the  ad- 
jouimg  store,  and  from  them  we  heard  past  fights  and  rumours 
of  future  wars  which   were    confirmed   on   the    morrow.     Ke- 
mountmg  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  before  moonrise,  we  threaded  the 
gloom  without  other  accident  than  the  loss  of  a  mule  that  was 
being  led  to  the  next  station.    The  amiable  animal,  after  break- 
ing loose,  coquetted  with  its  pursuers  for  a  while,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  its  kin,],  and   when  the  cerne  or  surround  °vas 
judged  complete,  it  dashed  through  the  circle   and   crave  ]e<r- 
bail  Its  hoofs  ringing  over  the  stones  till  the  sound  died  away 
in  the  distant  shades. 

Thf  Phittc  lUver  and  Fort  Kearny,  Angust  10. 

After  a  long  and  chilly  night, -extensive  evaporation  making 
40    K  feel  excessively  cold,  -  lengthened  by  the  atrocity   of 
the  mosquitoes,  which  sting  even  when  the  thermometer  stands 
below  4a  ,  we  awoke  upon  the  hill  sands  divided  by  two' miles 
of  level  green  savannah,  and  at  4  a.m.  reached  Kearny  etation, 
in  the  valley  of  La  (irande  Platte,  seven  miles  from  the  fort  of 
that  name.     The  first  aspect  of  the  stream  was  one  of  calm  and 
quiet  beauty,  which,  however,  it  owed  much  to  its  accessories- 
some  travellers  have  not  hesitated  to  characterise  it  as  "the 
dreariest  of  rivers."     On  the   south   is  a  rolling  range  of  red 
sandy  and  chiyey  hillocks,  sharp  towards  the  river- the  "  coasts 
of  the  ISebniska."     The  valhy,  here  two  miles  broad,  rcsemblc>8 
the  ocean  deltas  of  great  streams,  it  is  level  as  a  carpet,  all  short 
green  grass  without  sage  or  bush.     It  can  hardly  be  called  a 
bottom   the  rise  from  the  waters  edge  being,  it  is  calculated, 
about  4  feet  per  1000.     Under  a  bank,  from  half  a  yard  to  a 
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yau  bigb,  thrcgh  ito  two  lawns  of  verdure  floweH  ,1,.   , 
strmj-ht  towards  the  slautin..  rav,  of  th  ''''''■"" 

glittered  upon  its  broad  ll  j    u    ,  "■""«  ™''>  '''"^h 

Wens.  L  p  ace  It  sh  ,  '""'  ""t"  ™'^  '«■"  '"""  '""f  «- 
narrowed  by  GrancllndV","'"  '?™"'  '"''  ^"'o  "  >™ 
an  average  br  ad  h  of  I:  !  ,'  '.'  ?^"'"'°  '""'^  '""S'  ""^ 
ciantly  elevatedTbovr  tl.  ,"«''  ''""  1""'™'  "■"!  «"«- 

Wit'bout  except t:       X^Iif "'  '° ^ ;;r"  '"""«-''• 
the  most  impoiant"  ^Ti^^orVT''""^''''' 
valley   offers   a  route    scarcelv  7„   v  -^I"<sissipp,.     Its 

.  gradients,  requiring  litte  beyond  «,e'  """"''^  '"'  ""*'"'" 
trains,  and  by  follmviug  „p  r,lutrv  ^7^'':"  '"'  "«'' 
engineer  finds  a  line  hidZ       ,^~''®"'"'™te"-- the 

SoSth  Pass  of  the  Z.I     i  ^^  ""*"'■'  '»  t'"'  f«t  »f  the 

the  Atlan^e  and  th!  Sfi  :r"'Y'  f"  '^''^S  ndge  between 
ler  can  cross  the  300  orlno  r  ?'t  "^^  ^"^"^  ""e  (ravel- 
■"ents   in    the  e-'"  Jd     h  ?'  ''"''''  '"^'^™™  the  .ettle- 

mouutains  hy  i^  road  blhw""''  l!"'  '"*  "'  '"^  >-^'™ 
water,  and,  in  p la  es  te  '  7,'  "f  "'^^'■-''"""g  -'PP'ie»  of 
t.  t.e  the  puJe  o.  ;^t^ ^^^l^^Zr^'  -' 

.^":;S^-7i:;;::i--i--^.-..t 

territory.      Snrinaino   T     «  ''P''*'  ■""="  '''''""ed  for  the 

Mouuti„s,it'^fl^'r|         T"'"   ^'"P'=   °f  *^   Kocky 
Mi.s.sissipni   thcNlob  '  ^^^^  valley  .streams  westward  of  the 

the  Canadian  Kiv,;;  r     T  ''"'  °°'"'*'  "">  ^*"«»«.  ■■'-'l 
mouth  to  tie  i  letion  '"f  I""""™, '"  "-  <>outh-east.     From  i,s 

river  valley  is'  Sy  1     d    a^*  r  """  """'"'■"  '"*»'  *'-" 
sameness:    its  siu.M.farkr b,  '"'^  "  »' 'emark.able 

There  is  not  a  Wbu  tay'^no        "  ?"'"'   "?"''   '^°   »™'°'> 
distract  attention  fro„wl  '  '"  P'"™'  "<"  "  tree  to 

plain .  a  p:!!";  t  u t  rfirr  tf  'r'-'  -'^''- 

miles  in  width  bo,i„,l„H       ,    '     .  '"  "™  ™<'  even  twelve 

thinly  ve!e  ltd      ndin  ?         ,  ™'^^''>'°--  -'"»&  -"^ly  hills, 
tweeuthe  Fork    and^^^  places  showing  dwarf  bluffs.'    JJc' 

the  land  ,oa  t  Tanks     lenT"  ""  *^™'"''  "  """'^  ''™™'"". 
»auks  otten  becomes  precipitous  the  road  must 

'trxtns  upoit,  publislied  I,y  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  U.  S. 
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sometimes  traverse  the  tongues  and  ridges  which  project  into  the 
valley,  and  in  parts  the  path  is  deep  with  sand.     Tlie  stream  ave- 
rages about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  widens  out  into  the 
semblance  of  an  estuary,  flowing  in  eddies  where  holes  are,  and 
broken  by  far-reaching  sand-bars  and  curlew  shallows.    In  places 
it  is  a  labyiinth  of  islets,  variously  shaped  and  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  long  tongue  which  forms  a  vista  to  the  little  bouquet  of  cool 
verdure,  gi-ass,  -young  willows,  and  rose  bushes.     The  shallow- 
ness of  the  bed  causes  the  water  to  be  warm  in  summer ;  a  great 
contrast  to  the  clear,  cool  springs  on  its  banks.     The  sole  is 
treacherous  in  the  extreme,  full  of  quicksands  and  gravel  shoals, 
channels  and  cuts,  which  shift,  like  those  of  the  Indus,  with 
each  year's  flood ;  the  site  being  nearly  level,  the  river  easily 
swells,  and  the  banks,  here  of  light  there  of  dark-coloured  silt, 
based,  like  the  floor,  on  sand,  are,  though  vertical,  rarely  more 
than  two  feet  high.    It  is  a  river  wilfully  wasted  by  nature.     The 
inundation  raises  it  to  about  six  feet  throughout :  this  freshet, 
liowever,  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  great  breadth  of  the  river 
causes  a  want  of  depth  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  craft  more  civilised  than  the  Indian's  birch  or  the 
Canadian  fur-boat.     Col.  Fremont  failed  to  descend  it  in  Sep- 
tember with  a  boat   drawing  only   four   inches.     The    water, 
like  that  of  the  ^Missouri,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  surcharged 
with  mud  drained  from  the  prairies;  carried  from  afar,  it  has 
usually  a  dark  tinge;  it  is  remarkably  opaque  after  floods,  if 
a  few  inches  deep,  it  looks  bottomless,  and  finally,  it  contains 
little  Avorth   fishing  for.      From  the  mouth  to  Fort   Kearny, 
beyond  which  point  timber  is  rare,  one  bank,  and  one  only, 
is  frino-ed  with   narrow  lines  of  well-grown  cottonwood,   red 
willows,  and  cedars,  which  are  disappearing  before  the  emigrant's 
axe-     The  cedar  now  becomes  an  important  tree.     It  will  not 
grow  on  the  plains,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the 
excessive  cold ;  even  in  the  sheltered  ravines  the  wintry  winds 
have  power  to  blight  all  the  tops  that  rise  above  prairie  level, 
and  where  the  locality  is  better  adapted  for  plantations,  firs 
prevail.     An  interesting  effect  of  climate  upon   the  cedar  is 
quoted  by  travellers  on  the  Missouri  River.     At  the  first  Cedar 
Island  (43°  north  hititude)  large  and  straight  trees  appear  in 
the  bottom  lands,  those  on  the  bluffs  being  of  inferior  growth ; 
higher  up  the  stream  they  diminish,  seldom  being  seen  in  any 
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nninl)er  together  above  the  month  of  the  Little  Clieyenne 
(45°  north  Latitude),  and  there  they  are  exceedingly  crooked 
and  twisted.  In  the  lignite  formations  above  the  Missouri  and 
the  Yellowstone,  the  cedar,  unable  to  support  itself  above 
ground,  spreads  over  the  hill  sides  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  grass  or  moss. 

Beyond  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Platte  the  soil  is  either 
sandy,  quickly  absorbing  water,  or  it  is  a  hard,  cold,  unwhole- 
some clay,  which  long  retains  muddy  pools,  black  with  decayed 
vegetation,  and  which  often  in  the  lowest  levels  becomes  a  mere 
marsh.    The  wells  deriving  infiltration  from  the  higher  lands  l)e- 
yond  are  rarely  more  than  three  feet  deep ;  the  produce  is  some- 
what saline,  and  here  and  there  salt  may  be  seen  efflorescing  from 
the  soil  around  them.    In  the  large  beds  of  prele  (an  equisetum), 
scouring  rush,  and  other  aquatic  plants  which  garnish  the  banks, 
myriads  of  mosquitoes  find  a  home.    Flowers  of  rich,  warm  colour 
appear,  we  remark,inthe  sandyparts:  the  common  wild  helianthus 
and  a  miniature  sunflower  like  chamomile,  a  thistle  (cnrdiius  leu- 
cor/rajjhus),  the  cactus,  a  peculiar  milkplant  (asclepias  syrivea), 
a  spurgewort  (asclepius  tnberosa),  the  amorpha,  the  trndescantia, 
the  putoria  and  the  artemisia  or  prairie  sage.     The  richer  soils 
and  ravines  produce  in  abundance  the  purple  aster  —  violet  of 
these    regions  —  a   green   plant,    locally    known   as    "Lamb's 
Quarters,"  a  purple  flower  with  bulbous   root,  wild  flax  with 
pretty  blue  blossoms,  besides  mallow,  digitalis,  anemone,  stre- 
ptanthis,  and  a  honeysuckle.     In  parts  the  valley  of  the  Platte 
is  a  perfect  parterre  of  wild  flowers. 

After  satisfying  hunger  with  vile  bread  and  viler  coffee, —  how 
far  from  the  little  forty-berry  cup  of  Egypt!  — for  which  we 
paid  $0-75,  we  left  Kearny  Station  without  delay.  Hugging  the 
right  bank  of  our  strange  river,  at  8  a.m.  we  found  ourselves  at 
Fort  Kearny,  so  called,  as  is  the  custom,  after  the  gallant  officer, 
now  deceased,  of  that  name. 

Every  square  box  or  Ijlockhouse  mi  these  regions  is  a  fort; 
no  misnomer,  however,  can  be  morj  complete  than  the  word 
applied  to  the  military  cantonments  on  the  frontier.  In  former 
times  the  traders  to  whom  these  places  m(istly  belonged  erected 
quadrangles  of  sundried  brick  with  towers  at  the  angles ;  their 
forts  still  appear  in  old  books  of  travels :  the  War  Department, 
however,  has    been  sensible   enough  to  remove   them.      The 
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position  usually  chosen  is  a  river  bottom,  where  fuel,  grass,  and 
water  are  readily  procurable.  The  quarters  are  of  various  styles  ; 
some,  with  their  low  verandahs,  resemble  Anglo-Indian  bun- 
galows or  comfortable  farmhouses,  others  are  the  storied  houses 
with  the  "  stoop  "  or  porch  of  the  Eastern  States  in  front,  and 
low,  long,  peat-roofed  tenements  are  iised  for  magazines  and 
outhouses.  The  best  material  is  brown  adobe  or  unburnt  brick; 
others  are  of  timber,  whitewashed  and  clean-looking,  with 
shingle  roofs,  glass  windows,  and  gay  green  frames,  —  that  con- 
trast of  colours  which  the  New  Euglander  loves.  The  habita- 
tions siUTound  a  cleared  central  space  for  parade  and  drill ;  the 
ground  is  denoted  by  the  tall  flagstaff,  which  does  not,  as  in 
English  camps,  distinguish  the  quarters  of  the  commanding 
officer.  On<:  side  is  occupied  by  the  officers'  bungalows,  the 
other,  generally  that  opposite,  by  the  adjutant's  and  quarter- 
master's offices,  and  the  square  is  completed  by  low  ranges  of 
barrack  and  coiiunissariat  stores,  whilst  various  little  shops, 
stables,  corrals  for  cattle,  a  chapel,  perhaps  an  artillery  park, 
and  surely  an  ice-house  —  in  this  point  India  is  far  behind  the 
wilds  of  America  —  complete  the  settlement.  Had  these  can- 
tonments a  few  more  trees  and  a  far  more  brilliant  verdure,  they 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  an  ouc-station  in  Gruzerat,  the  Deccan, 
or  some  similar  Botany  Bay  for  decayed  gentlemen  who  tran- 
sport themselves. 

Whilst  at  Washington  I  had  resolved  —  as  has  already  been  in  • 
timated —  when  the  reports  of  war  in  the  West  were  waxing  loud, 
to  enjoy  a  little  Indian  fighting.  The  meritorious  intention  — 
for  which  the  severest  "wig,"  concluding  with  something  per- 
sonally offensive  about  volunteering  in  general,  would  have  been 
its  sole  result  in  the  "fast-anchored  isle"' — was  most  cour- 
teously received  by  the  Hon.  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
who  provided  me  with  introductory  letters  addressed  to  the 
officers  commanding  various  "  departments  "  * —  "  divisions,"  as 


*  Tlie  following  is  a  li^t  of  the  military  departments  into  which  the  United 
States  are  divided : — • 

Military  Comimaxps: 

Department  of  the  Eaat.  -The  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  head- 
quarters at  Troy,  N.  Y 

Departiiunt  af  the  Wi>'t. — The  country  west  of  the  rilississippi  Eiver,  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  except  that  portion  included  v-'iiiin  the  limits  of 
the  departments  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico ;  head  quarters  at  f^i.  Louis,  Mo. 
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they  would   be  called  by  Englishmen  —  in  the   Went.      The 
first  tidings  that  Scaluted  my  ears  on  arrival  at  Fort  Kearny 
acted  as  a  quietus :  an  Indian  action  had  been  fought,  which 
signified  that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting  for  some  time. 
Captain  Sturgis,  of  the  1st  Cavalry,  U.S.,  had  just  attacked,  near 
the  Republican  Fork  of  Kansas  River,  a  little  south  of  the  fort, 
with  SIX  companies  (about  350  men)  and  a  few  Delawares,-  a 
considerable   body   of   the   enemy,    Comanches,    Kiowas,    and 
Cheyennes,  who   apparently  had  forgotten   the   severe   lesson 
administered  to  them  by  Colonel  —  now  Brigadier-General — 
Edwm  V.  Sumner,  1st  Cavalry,  in  1857,  and  killed  twenty-five 
with  only  two  or  three  of  his  own  men  wounded.     According  to 
details  gathered  at  Fort  Kearny,  the  Indians  had   advan^'ced 
under  a  black  flag,  lost  courage,  as  wild  men  mostly  will,  when 
they  heard  the  pas  de  charge,  and,  after  making  a  running 
fight,  being  well  mounted  as  well  as  armed,  had  carried  off  their 
"^  cripples  "  lashed  to  their  horses.     I  had  no  time  to  call  upon 
Captain  Sully,  who  remained  in  command  at  Kearny  with  two 
troops   (here  called  companies)  of  dragoons,  or  heavy  cavalry, 
and  one  of  infantry ;  the  mail  wagon  would  halt  there  but  a 
few  minutes.     I  therefore  hurriedly  chose    the  alternative   of 
advancing,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  "  independent  service  "  on 
the  road.  Intelligence  of  the  fight  had  made  even  the  conductor 
look  grave ;  fifty  or  sixty  miles  is  a  flea-bite  to  a  mounted  war 
party,  and  disappointed  Indians  upon  the  war  path  are  espe- 
cially dangerous  — even  the  most  friendly  cannot  be  trusted 
when  they  have  lost,  or  have  not  succeeded  in  taking,  a  few 
scalps.     We  subsequently  heard  that  they  had  crossed  our  path. 

Department  of  Tcxas.-lh,  State  of  Tosa.s,  and  tho  torriton-  north  of  it  to  tlic 
l^oundaries  of  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas,  and  tlie  Arkansas  River  in- 
cluding Fort  Smith.  Fort  Bliss,  in  Texas,  is  temporarily  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Nexico ;  head-quarters  at  San  Antonio,  Texas 

J)<^^irtmcnt  of  mw  Mexico.  -  The  territory  of  New  Mexico ;  head-quarters  at 
Santa  I'e,  New  Mexico. 

Department  of  Vtah.-lho  territory  of  Utah,  except  that  portion  of  it  lying 
west  of  tlie  117tli  degree  of  west  longitude;  head-quarters,  Camp  Floyd,  U  T 

Department  of  the  Pacific.  -  The  country  west  of  the  Reeky  Mountains,  except 
those  portions  of  it  included  within  the  limits  of  tlie  departments  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  district  of  Oregon;  head-quarters  at  San  J-rancisco,  California 

District  of  Oregon.  -  The  territory  of  Washington  and  the  State  of  Oregon 
excepting  the  Rogue  Hirer  and  Umpqua  districts  in  Oregon ;  hc.ad-quarters  at 
I'ort  Vancnuver,  Washington  Territory. 
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but  whether  the  tale  was  true  or  not  is  an  essentially  doubtful 
matter.  If  this  chance  failed,  remained  the  excitement  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  Mormon,  both  were  likely  to  show  better  sport 
than  could  be  found  in  riding  wildly  about  the  country  after 
runaway  braves. 

We  all  prepared  for  the  "  gravity  of  the  situation  "  by  dis- 
charging and  reloading  our  weapons,  and  batle  adieu,  about 
9-30  A.M.,  to  Fort  Kearny.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of 
forts,  I  am  disposed  to  make  some  invidious  remai-ks  upon  the 
army  system  of  outposts  in  America. 

The  War  Department  of  the  United  States  has  maintained 
the  same  system  which  the  British,  much  to  their  loss,—  I  need 
scarcely  trouble  the  reader  with  a  list  of  evils  done  to  the  soldier 
by  outpost  duty, — adopted  and  pertinaciously  kept  up  for  so  long 
a  time  in  India ;  nay,  even  maintain  to  the  present  day,  despite 
the  imminent  danger  of  mutiny.    With  the  Anglo-Scandinavian 
race,  the  hate  of  centralisation  in  civil  policy  extends  to  military 
organisation,  of  whicli  it  should  be  the  vital  principle.     The 
PVench,  gifted  with  instinct  for  war,  and  being  troubled  with 
scant  prejudice  against  concentration,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
soon  abandoned,  when  they  found  its  futility,  the  idea  of  defend- 
ing their  Algerian  frontier  by  extended  lines,  blockhouses,  and 
feeble  entrenched  posts.    They  wisely  established,  at  the  centres 
of  action,  depots,  magazines,  and  all  the  requisites  for  support- 
ing large  bodies  of  men,  making  them  pivots  for  expeditionary 
columns,    which  by  good  military  roads  could  be  thrown  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  in  the  best  health  and  in  the  highest 
discipline,  wherever  an  attack  or  an  insurrectionary  movement 
required  crushing. 

The  necessity  of  so  doing  has  long  occurred  to  the  American 
Government,  in  whose"  service  at  present  "  a  regiment  is  sta- 
tioned to-day  on  the  borders  of  tropical  Mexico ;  to-morrow  the 
war  whoop,  borne  on  a  gale  from  the  north-west,  compels  its 
presence  to  the  frozen  latitudes  of  Puget's  Sound."  The  objec- 
tions to  altering  their  present  highly  objectionable  system  are 
two:  the  first  is  a  civil  consideration,  the  second  a  military  one. 
As  I  have  remarked  about  the  centralisation  of  troops,  so  it  is 
with  their  relation  to  civilians ;  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  blood 
shows  similar  manifestaticms  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  country. 
The  P'rench,  a  purely  military  nation,  pet  their  army,  raise  it  to 
the  highest  pitch,  send  it  in  for  glorv,  and  when  it  f 
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faults  a  little  blind.     The  Knirlish  and  Anglo-Americans,  essen- 
tially a  con.mercial  and  naval  people,  dislike  the  red  coat ;  they 
look  upon,  and  from  the  first  they  looked  upon,  a  standing  army 
as  a  necessary  nuisuuce ;  they  ever  listen  open-eared  to  projects 
for  cutting  and  curtailing  army  expenditure  ;  and  when  they  have 
weakened  their  forces  by  a  manner  of  atrophy,  they  expect  them 
to  do  more  than  their  duty,  and  if  they  cannot  command  success, 
abuse  them.     With  a  commissariat,  transport  and  hospitals  — 
delicate  pieces  of  machinery,  which  cannot  run  smoothly  when 
roughly  and  hurriedly;put  together  —  unaccustomed  to  and  un- 
prepared for  service,  they  land  an  army  3000  miles  from  home, 
and  then  make  the  world  ring  with  their  disappointment,  and 
their  complainings  anent  fearful  losses  in  men  and  money.   The 
fact  is  that,  though  no  soldiers  in  the  world  fight  with  more  bra- 
very and  determination,  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  race,  with  their 
present  institutions,  are  inferior  to  their  inferiors  in  other  points, 
as  regards  the  art  of  military  organisation.     Their  fatal  wants 
are  order  and  economy,  combined  with  the  will  and  the  means 
of  selecting  the  best  men  —  these  belong  to  the  emperor,  not  to 
the  constitutional  king  or  the  president  —  and  most  of  all,  the 
habit  of  implicit  subjection  to  the  commands  of  an  absolute 
dictator.     The  end  of  this  long  preamble  is  that  the  American 
Government  apparently  thinks  less  of  the  efficiency  of  its  troops 
than  of  using  them  as  escorts  to  squatters,  as  police  of  the 
highway.     Withal  they  fail,  emigrants  will   not   be  escorted, 
women  and  children  will  struggle  when  they  please,  even  in  an 
Indian  country,  and  every  season  has  its  dreadful  tales  of  vio- 
lence and   starvation,  massacre  and   cannibalism.     In   France 
the  emigrants  would  be  ordered  to  collect  in  bodies  at  certain 
seasons  to  report  their  readiness  for  the  road  to  the  officers 
commanding  stations,  to  receive  an  escort,  as  he  should  deem 
proper,  and  to  disobey  at  their  peril. 

The  other  motive  of  the  American  outpost  system  is  military, 
but  also  of  civilian  origin.  Concentration  would  necessarily  be 
impalatable  to  a  number  of  senior  officers,  who  now  draw  what 
in  England  would  be  called  command  allowances,  at  the  several 
stations.*     One  of  the  principles  of  a  republic  is  to  pay  a  man 

*The  aggregate  of  the  little  regular  army  of  the  United  States  in  18G0  amounted 
to  18,093.  It  was  dispersed  into  eighty  military  posts,  viz.  thirteen  in  tho 
Department  of  the  east,  nine  in  the  west,  twenty  in  Texas,  twelve  in  the  Depart- 
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only  whilst  he  w^rka ;  ponsioiis,  like  sinecures,  fire  left  to  go- 
verniuents  less  (liHiutereHted.  The  Ainericim  army  —  it  would 
hardly  be  believed—  has  no  pensions,  sale  of  commissions, 
oflf-reckonings,  nor  retiring-liHt.  A  man  hopelessly  invalided, 
or  in  his  second  childhoud,  Mui.st  hang  on  by  means  of  furloughs 
and  medical  certificates  to  the  end.  The  colonels  are  mostly  upon 
the  sick-list, — one  tlied  lately  aged  ninety-three,  and  dating  from 
the  days  of  Louis  XVI., — and  I  heard  of  an  officer  who,  though 
practising  medicine  for  years,  was  still  retained  upon  the  cadre  of 
his  regiment.  Of  course,  the  necossity  of  changing  such  an 
anomaly  has  frequently  been  mooted  by  the  legislature ;  the 
scandalous  failure,  however,  of  an  attempt  at  introducing  a 
pension-list  into  the  United  States  navy  so  shocked  the  public 
that  no  one  will  hear  of  the  experiment  being  renewed,  even  in 
corpore  olli,  the  army. 

To  conclude  the  sidjject  of  outpost  system.  If  the  change  be 
advisable  in  the  United  States,  it  is  positively  necessary  to  the 
British  in  India.  The  peninsula  presents  three  main  points,  not 
to  mention  the  detached  heights  that  are  found  in  every  province, 
as  the  great  pivots  of  action,  the  Himalayas,  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Nilgherry  Hills,  where,  until  wanted,  the  Sepoy  and  his  officer, 
as  well  as  the  white  soldier  —the  latter  worth  100/.  a  head  — 
can  be  kept  in  health,  drilled,  disciplined,  and  taught  the  hun- 
dred arts  which  render  an  "  old  salt  "  the  most  handy  of  men.  A 
few  years  ago  the  English  soldier  was  fond  of  Indian  service ; 
hardly  a  regiment  returned  liome  without  leaving  hundreds 
behind  it.  Now,  long,  fatiguing  marches,  scant  fare,  tlie  worst 
accommodation,  and  the  various  results  of  similar  hardships, 
make  him  look  upon  the  land  as  a  Golgotha ;  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  he  can  be  prevented  from  showing  his  disgust.  Both  in 
India  and  America,  this  will  be  the  greatest  benefit  of  extensive 
railroads:  they  will  do  away  with  single  stations,  and  enable  the 
authorities  to  carry  out  a  system  of  concentration  most  beneficial 
to  the  country  and  to  the  service  which,  after  many  years  of 
sore  drudgery,  may  at  last  discern  the  good  time  coming. 

In  the  United  States,  two  other  measures  appear  called  for  by 
circumstances.     The   Indian  race  is  becoming  desperate,  wild- 


iiicnt  of  Now  :Mcxico,  two  in  I  lali  (Fort  Rridiror  and  Camp  Floyd),  el^ 
Oregon,  and  thirteen  in  the  DepartuKMit     i'  California,     'i'lioy  each  woidd  li,> 
average  of  about  225  men. 
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l)east  li'iK',  hemmed  in  hy  its  enemies  fliat  have  flanked  it  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  are  gmdually  dosing  in  npon  it.  The 
tribes  can  no  Idiitfur  Bhift  jjironud  witliout  iuroudH  iuti»  territories 
already  occupied  Ijy  nei<,dil)our8,  wlio  are,  of  course,  hostile; 
they  are,  therefore,  being  brought  to  final  bay. 

The  liist  is  a  ..'ainc!  c  >rps.  At  present,  when  disturbances  on  a 
large  scale  occur  in  the  far  West  —  the  sprin*.-  of  1862  will  prob- 
ably see  them  —  a  force  of  cavalry  must  be  sent  from  the  East, 
perhaps  also  infantry.  "  The  horses,  after  a  march  of  500  or  600 
miles,  are  expected  to  act  with  success" — I  (piote  the  sensible 
remarks  of  a  "  late  captain  of  infontry"  (Captain  Patterson,  U.S. 
army) — against  scattered  bands  of  moxuited  hunters,  with  the 
speed  of  a  horse  and  the  watchfulness  of  a  wolf  or  antelope,  whose 
faculties  are  sharpened  by  their  necessities ;  who,  when  they  get 
short  of  provisions,  separate  and  look  for  something  to  eat,  and 
find  it  in  the  water,  in  the  ground,  or  on  the  surface ;  whose  bill 
of  fare  ranges  from  grass-seed,  nuts,  roots,  grasshoppers,  lizards, 
and  rattlesnakes,  up  to  the  antelope,  deer,  elk,  bear,  and  buf- 
falo, and  'ho  having  a  continent  to  roam  over,  will  neither  be 
surprised,  caught,  con(iuered,  overawed,  or  reduced  to  famine  by 
a  rumbling,  'mgle-blowing,  drum-beating  town  passing  through 
their  country  on  wheels,  at  the  speed  of  a  loaded  waggon."  Rut 
the  cani'l  would  in  these  latitudes  easily  march  sixty  miles  per 
diem  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  amply  sufficient  to  tire  out  the 
sturdiest  Indian  pony;  it  reqtiires  water  only  after  every  fifty 
liours,  and  the  worst  soil  would  supply  it  with  ample  forage 
in  the  shape  of  wild  sage,  rabbit  bush,  and  thorns.  Each  animal 
would  carry  two  men,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  rations 
for  t\.  time  required,  l)e(lding  and  regimental  necessaries,  with 
material  to  make  up  a  te)i'  cVahrl  if  judged  necessary. 
The  organisation  should  be  that  of  the  Sindh  Camel  Corps, 
which,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  found  so  effici( nt  against 
the  frontii  Heloch.  Tae  best  men  for  this  kind  of  fightius: 
would  be  t  ne  Mountaineers,  or  Western  Men,  of  the  caste  called 
"Pikes;"  properly  speaking,  Missourians,  but  popularly  any 
"rough"  l)etween  St.  Louis  and  California.  After  a  sound 
flogging,  fur  the  purpose?  of  preparing  their  minds  to  admit  the 
fact  that  all  men  arc  iwt  e(\\idX,  they  might  Im"  used  hy  sea  or 
land,   wlienever  hard,  downright   fighting    is   rt'cjuired.       It  is 
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miderstood  that  hitherto  tho  camel,  despite  the  careful  nelection 
l)y  iMr.  De  Leon,  the  excellent  Consul- General  of  the  United 
Htatea  in  Egypt,  and  the  valuable  instructions  of  Hekekyan 
Bey,  has  proved  a  failure  in  the  western  world.  If  so,  want 
of  patience  has  been  the  sole  cause;  the  animal  must  be  accli- 
matised, by  slow  degrees,  before  heavy  loading  to  test  its  powers 
of  strength  and  speed.  Some  may  deem  this  amount  of  delay 
impossible.  I  confess  my  belief  that  the  Anglo-Americans  can, 
within  any  but  the  extremest  limits,  accomplish  anything  they 
please  —  except  unity. 

Tiie  other  necessity  will  be  the  raising  of  native  regiments. 
The  French  in  Africa  have  their  Spahis,  the  Eussiaus  their 
Cossacks,  and  the  English  their  Sepoys.    Tlie  American  Govern- 
ment  has  often  bcf-n  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  creek 
battalion,  which   did  good   service  during  the  Seminole  cam- 
paign, indirectly  to  use  th<ur  wild  aborigines ;  but  the  public 
sentiment,  or  rather  prejudice,  which  fathers  upon  tlie  modern 
Pawnee  the  burning  and  torturing  tastes  of  the  ancient  Mohawk, 
is  strongly  opposed  fu  pitting  Indian  against  Indian  in  battle. 
Surely  this  is  a  ftilse  as  well  as  a  mistaken  philanthropy.     If 
war  muBt  be,  it  is  better  that  Indian  instead  of  white  blood 
should  be  shed.     And  invariably  the  effect  of  enlisting  savages 
and  barbarians,   subjecting   them   to   discipline,   and    placing 
them  directly  under  the   eye  of  the   civilised  man,  has  been 
found  to  diminish  their  ferocity.     The  I3ashi  Buzuk,  left  to 
himself,  roasted  the  unhappy  Russian  ;  in  the  British  service  he 
brought  his  prisoner  alive  into  camp  with  a  view  to  a  present 
or  promotion.     When  talking  over  the  subject  with  the  oflficejvs 
of  the  United  States  regular  army,  they  have  invariably  con- 
curred with   me   in  the  possibility  of  the  scheme,   provided 
that  the  public  animus  could  be  turned  pro  instead  of  con; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  prove  as  leaders  of 
Irregulars, —  it  would  be  invidious  to  quote  names,  —  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  Skinner,  Beatson,  and  Jacob. 
The  men  would  receive  about  ten  dollars  per  man,  and  each 
corps  number  300.     They  would  be  better  mounted  and  better 
'  armed   than   their  wild    brethren,  and   they  might   be   kept, 
when  not  required  for  active  service,  in  a  buffalo  coimtry,  their 
favourite  (quarters,  and  their  finest  field  for  soldierlike  exercises. 
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The  main  point  to  be  avoided  is  the  mistake  committed  by  tlie 
I?riti.sh  in  India,  that  of  appointing  too  many  officers  to  their 
ISepoy  corps. 

We  left  Kearny  at  9-30  a.m.,  foUowing  the  road  whicJi  runs 
forty  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte.     It  is  a  broad  prairie, 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  in  wells  two  to  four  feet  deep ;  the 
fluid  is  cool  and  clear,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  wholesome.  Where 
the  soil  is  clayey  pools  abound ;  the  sandy  portions  are  of  course 
dry.     Alonjr  the  southern  bank  near  Kearny  are  few  elevations ; 
on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  appear  hijrb  and  wooded  bluffs. 
The  road  was  rou<,di  with  pitchholes,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
remarked  a  peculiar  gap  in  the  ground   like   an   East  Indian 
sun-crack,— in  these  latitudes  you  see  none  of  the  deep  fissures 
which  scar  the  face  of  mother  earth  in  tropical  lands,—  the 
effect  of  rain  streams  and  snow  water  acting  upon  the  clay. 
Each  succeeding  winter  lengthens   the  head  and  deepens  the 
sole  of  this  deeply  gashed  water-cut,  till  it  destroys  the  road. 
A  curious   mirage   appeared,  doubling  to  four  the   strata  of 
river  and  vegetation   on  the  banks.      The  sight  and   song  of 
birds  once  more  charmed  us  after  a  desert  where  animal  life  ts  as 
rare  as  upon  the  plains  of  J^razil.     After  fifteen  miles  of  tossing 
and  tumbling,  we  made  "Seventeen  Mile  Station,"  and  halted 
there  to  change  mules.      About  twenty  miles  above  the  fort 
the  southern  bank  began  to  rise  into  mounds  of  tenacious  clay, 
which,  worn  away  into  perpendicular  and  precipitous  sections, 
composes   the   columnar    formation   called    O'Fallon's   Bluffs. 
At  1-15  P.M.  we  reached  Plum  Creek,  after  being   obliged  to 
leave  behind  one  of  the  conductors,  who  had  become  delirious 
with  the  "  shakes."    The  establishment,  though  new,  was  already 
divided  into  three  ;  the  little  landlady,  though  she  worked  so 
numfully,  was,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  enjoying  bad  health,"  in 
other  words,  suffering  from  a  "dumb  chill."     I  may  observe 
that  the  Prairie  Traveller's  opinions  concerning  the  power  of 
encamping  with  impunity  upon  the   banks  of  the  streams  in 
this  country  must  not  be  applied  to  the  Platte.     The  whole 
line  becomes  with  early  autumn  a  hotbed  of  febrile  disease. 
And  generally  throughout  this  season  the  stranger  should  not 
consider  himself  safe  on  any  grounds  save  those  defended  from 
the  southern  trade  wind,  which,  sweeping  directly  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  bears  with  it  noxious  exhalations. 
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About  Plum  Eanch  the  soil  is  rich,  clayey,  and  dotted  with 
swamps  and  "slews,"  by  which  the  English  traveller  will 
understand  sloughs.  The  drier  portions  were  a  Gulistan  of 
bright  red  blue  and  white  flowers,  the  purple  aster,  and 
the  mallow,  with  its  parsnip-like  root,  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
the  gaudy  yellow  helianthus  —  we  remarked  at  least  three 
varieties — the  snowy  mimulus,  the  graceful  flax,  sometimes 
four  feet  high,  and  a  delicate  little  euphorbia,  whilst  in  the 
damper  ground  appeared  the  polar  plant,  that  prairie  compass, 
the  plane  of  whose  leaf  ever  turns  towards  the  magnetic 
meridian.  This  is  the  "  weed-prairie,"  one  of  the  many  divi- 
sions of  the  great  natural  meadows;  grass  prairie,  rolling 
prairie,  motte  prairie,  salt  prairie,  and  soda  prairie.  It  deserves 
a  moie  poetical  name,  for 

"  Tlicsc  arc  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  tlieso 
The  unsli-iru  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name." 

Buffalo  herds  were  behind  the  hills,  but  we  were  too  full  of 
sleep  to  follow  them.  The  plain  was  dotted  with  blanched 
skulls  and  bones,  which  would  have  mad'j  a  splendid  bonfire. 
Apparently  the  expert  voyageur  has  not  learned  that  they  form 
good  fuel ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  preferred  to  them  the  "  chips"  of 
which  it  is  said  that  a  steak  cooked  with  them  requires  no 
pepper.* 

We  dined  at  Plum  Creek  on  buffalo,  probably  bull  beef, 
the  worst  and  driest  meat,  save  elk,  that  I  have  ever  tasted ; 
indeed,  without  the  assistance  of  pork  fat,  we  found  it  hard 
to  swallow.  As  every  one  knows,  however,  the  two-year  old 
cow  is  the  best  eating,  and  at  this  season  the  herds  are  ever  in 
the  worst  condition.  The  animals  calve  in  May  and  June, 
conse(iuently  they  are  in  August  completely  out  of  flesh! 
They  are  fattest  about  Christmas,  when  they  find  it  difficult 
to  run.  All  agree  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  better  meat 
than  that  of  the  yoimg  buffalo :  the  assertion,  however,  must 
be  taken  cmn  gmno  sails.  Wild  flesh  was  never  known  to  be 
equal  to  tame,  and  that  monarch  did  at  least  one  wise  thing 

*  The  chip  corresponds  with  tlie  bois  do  vaehe  „f  Switzerland,  the  tezck  of 
Arn.enui,  the  arghol  of  Thibet,  and  rlie  gjbar  of  Lulia.  With  all  its  faults  it  is 
at  least  superior  to  that  used  in  8ind)i.  ' 
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who  made  the  loin  of  beef  Sir  Loin.  The  voyageurs  and  tra- 
vellers who  cry  up  the  buffiilo  as  so  delicious,  have  been  living 
for  weeks  on  rusty  bacon  and  lean  antelope ;  a  rich  hump  with 
its  proper  menstruum,  a  cup  of  cafe  noir  as  strong  as  possible, 
must  truly  be  a  "  tit  bit."  They  boast  that  the  fat  does  not 
disagree  with  the  eater ;  neither  do  three  pounds  of  heavy  pork 
with  the  English  ploughboy,  who  has  probably  taken  less 
exercise  than  the  Canadian  hunter.  Before  long,  buffalo  flesh 
will  reach  New  York,  where  I  predict  it  will  be  held  as  inferior 
to  butcher's  meat  as  is  the  antelope  to  park-fed  venison. 
Whilst  hunting,  Indians  cut  off  the  tail  to  test  the  quality  of 
the  game,  and  they  have  acquired  by  habit  a  power  of  judging 
on  the  run  between  fat  and  lean. 

Eesuming  our  weary  ride,  we  watered  at  "  Willow  Island 
Eanch,"  and  then  at  «  Cold  Water  Ranch,"— drinking  shops  all 
—five  miles  from  JNIidway  Station,  which  we  reached  at  8  p.m. 
Here,  whilst  changing  mules,  we  attempted  with  sweet  speech 
and  smiles  to  persuade  the  landlady,  who  showed  symptoms  of 
approaching  maternity,  into  giving  us  supper.  This  she  sturdily 
refused  to  do,  for  the  reason  that  she  had  not  received  due 
warning.  We  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
emploues  of  the  line  making  themselves  thoroughly  comfortable 
with  bread  and  btittermilk.  Into  the  horrid  wagon  again, 
and  "a  rollin:"  lazily  enough  the  cold  and  hungry  night 
passed  on.* 

To  the  Forks  of  the  Platte,     llth  August. 

Precisely  at  1  -35  in  the  morning  we  awoke,  as  we  came  to 
a  halt  at  Cotton  Wood  Station.  Cramped  with  a  four  days'  and 
four  nights'  ride  in  the  narrow  van,  we  entered  the  foul  tenement, 
threw  ourselves  upon  the  mattresses,  averaging  three  to  each, 
and  ten  in  a  small  room,  every  door,  window,  and  cranny  beinc^ 
shut,— after  the  fashion  of  these  western  folks,  who  make  up  for 

*  According  to  Colonel  Fremonf,  the  total  amount  of  I.uffalo  rolxvs  purchased 
by  tho  several  companies,  American,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  others,  was  an  annual 
total  of  90,000,  from  the  eight  or  ten  years  preceding  1843.  This  is  repeated  by 
the  Abbe  Domenecli,  who  ad.ls,  that  the  number  does  not  include  those  shiughtered 
in  tho  south'ern  regions  by  the  Comanelies  and  other  tribes  of  the  Texan  frontier, 
nor  those  killed  between  :Mareh  and  November,  when  the  skins  are  unfit  for 
tanning.  In  1847,  the  town  of  St.  Louis  received  110,000  buffalo  robes,  stags', 
deer,  and  other  skins,  and  twenty-five  salted  tongues. 
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a  day  in  the  open  aii-  hy  perspiring  through  the  night  in  un- 
ventilated  Jog-huts,  — and,  despite  mosquitoes,  slept. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  no  joy.     We  had  arrived  at  the 
westernmost  limit  of  the  "gigantic  Leicestershire"  to  which 
buffalo  at  this  season  extend,  and  could  hope  to  see  no  trace  of 
them  between  Cotton  Wood  Station  and  the  Pacific.     I  cannot, 
therefore,  speak  ex  cathedrd  concerning  this,  the  noblest  "  ve- 
nerie"  of  the  West:    almost  every  one  who  has  crossed  the 
prairies,  except  myself,  can.     Captain  Stansbury  *  will  enlighten 
the  sportsman  upon  the  approved  method  of  bryttlingthe  beasts, 
and  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  the  "game-beef,"  marrow-bone 
and  depuis,  tongue   and   tenderloin,  bass   and  hump,  hump- 
rib  and   liver,  which  latter,   by-the-bye,   is  not   unfrequently 
eaten  raw,  with  a  sprinkling   of  gallf,  by  the  white   hunter 
emulatmg   his   wild   rival,   as   does   the    European   in   Abys- 
cmia.     The  Prairie  Traveller  has  given,  from  experience,  the 
latest  observations  concerning  the  best  modes  of  hunting  the 
aiumal.     All  that  remains  to  me,  therefore,  is  to  offer  to  the 
reader  a  few  details  collected  from  reliable  sources,  and  which 
urt  not  to  be  found  in  the  two  works  above  alluded  to. 

The  bison  {bison  Americanus)  is  trivially  known  as  the 
i'raine  Buffalo,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  different  and  a  lam-er 
animal,  the  Buffalo  of  the  Woods,  which  haunts  the  Rod<y 
Monr^.ains.    The  "  Monarch  of  the  Prairies,"  the  «  most  gigantic 
oi  the  indigenous  mammalia  of  America,"  has,  it  is  calculated, 
receded   westward    ten  miles  annually  for  the  last   150  years 
When  America  was  discovered,  the  buffalo  extended  down  to 
the  Atlantic  shore.     Thirty  years  ago,  bands  grazed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  lAIissouri  River.     The  annual  destruction  is  vari- 
ously  computed  at  from  200,000  to  300,000  head— the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  receive  per  annum  about  70,000  robes,  which 
are  all  cows.— and  of  these  not  more  than  5000  fall  by  the 
hands  of  white  men.     At  present  there  are  three  well-known 
bauds,  which  split  up,  at  certain  seasons,  into  herds  of  2000  and 
3000  each.     The  first  family  i.s  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; the  second  haunts  the  vast  crescent-shaped  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone;  whilst  the  third  occupies  the  prairie  country 

*  Exploration  and  Siirvpy,  &c.,  eliap.  ix. 

t  '■  Prairie  bittern  ''  _  mud.,  of  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  n  .iU  of  buf- 
falo gull  _  are  oonsiderod  an  clivir  vit<,  by  old  voyageurs. 
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01  the  Uocky  Mountains,  is  quite  extinct.     Fourteen  to  fift^^,, 
year«  ago  buffi.,„  wa,  found  in  Utah  Valley,  and  Z  «11  Ip  n 
the  Humboldt  Eiver :  according  to  some,  they  emigrated  north 
ward,,  through  Oregon  and  the  lands  of  the  Blackfeet      IM 

™fa  s 'di  '  T  ""  *'''*^  ■*"'  f""-"^  '"•«"<^''  i"  heaps, 
doomed  trihe.  """  ''"'"'  '"■''™="»°  "^  --^  »P-  "- 
The  buffalo  is  partially  migratory  in  its  habits :  it  appears  to 
follow  l,e  snow,  which  preserves  it«  food  from  de.,truet,W  Like 
the  antelope  of  the  Cape,  when  on  the  "  trek,"  the  band  may  be 
reckoned  by  thousands.  The  grass,  which  takes  its  namTfrom 
he  ammal,  ,s  plentiful  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue-  t  loves 
the   streams   of  little   creeks  that  have  no  boSom   land    and 

:»  T  l'""r"^i  *"'  ''^'-  "  '^  "  ™«".  ■"--  k  gle", 
wth  dark  .s^ed,  and,  when  dry,  it  has  been  compared  by  travel 
lers  to  twisted  grey  horsehair.  Smaller  herds  travel  in  nXn 
fle;  the,r  huge  bodies,  weighing  1500  lbs.,  appear,  from  afar 
.ke  piles  erected  to  brhlge  the  plain.  After  calving,  the  c' w  ' 
hke  the  Atnoan  koodoo  and  other  antelopes,  herd  separately 
from  he  males,  and  for  the  same  reason,  timidity  and  tC  cares 
of  maternity.     As  in  the  ca.,e  of  the  elephant  Ld  the  hi™  o- 

CT^:,^V!T'7  "'",  ""'^  ''  '-  '»»»8  ones,  «cZ  . 
thrill,  •'''"'''""''  »  compulsory  bachelorhood  souring 

tStetZT'  ■"''"'"  'v"",  '°  '""'""'  ""S"^^-"  '^'he  albino,  or 
white  buffalo  IS  e.xceedmgly  rare ;  even  veteran  hunters  will  con- 
fess never  to  have  seen  one.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dos  y 
black  aeCKien  called  the  "  silk  robe,"  supposed  by  westen?  men 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  parent  and  the  offspring.  The  buffalo 
calf  has  been  tamed  by  the  Flatheads  and  othersf  I  have  neve" 
however,  heard  of  its  being  utili,se,l. 

The  Dakotas  and  other  praine  tribes  will  degenerate  if  not 
disappear,  when  the  buffalo  is  "rubbed  out."   Tiiere  is  a  symm 
thy  between  them,  and  the  beast  flies  not  from  the  barbar  an  a^'d 
his  bow  as  It  does  before  the  face  of  the  white  man  ancUis  J 
mouthed  weapon.    The  aborigines  ai-e  unwilling  to  allow     at- 
ers,  spor  smen,  or  explorers  to  pass  through  tire  country  wit 
they  are  hunting  the  buffalo,  that  is  to  saj"  preserving  theism 
till  their  furs  aie  ready  for  robes.    At  these  times  no  one  is  per- 
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nutted  to  kill  any  but  stragglers,  for  fear  of  stampeding  the 
band ;  the  animal  not  only  being  timid,  but  also  in  the  habit 
of  hurrying  away  cattle  and  stock,  which  often  are  thus  irre- 
trievably lost.     In  due  season  the  savages  surround  one  section, 
and  destroy  it;  the  others  remaining  unalarmedly  grazing  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  scene  of  slaughter.    If  another  tribe  interferes. 
It  IS  a  casus  belli,  death  being  the  punishment  for  poaching. 
The  white  man,  whose  careless  style  of  battue  is  notorious,  will 
be  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  or,  that  failing,  to  be  plundered, 
by  even  "good  Indians;"  and  I  have  heard  of  an  English  gentle- 
man who,  for  persisting  in  the  obnoxious  practice,  was  very  pro- 
perly threatened  with  prosecution  by  the  Government  agent. 

What  the  cocoa-nut  is  to  the  Ea,st  Indian,  and  the  plan- 
tain and  the  calabash  to  various  tribes  of  Africans,  such  is  the 
"boss  "to  the  carnivorous  son  of  America.      No  part  of  it   is 
allowed  to  waste.     The  horns  and  hoofs  make  glue  for  various 
purposes,  especially  for  feathering  arrows;  the  brains  and  part 
ot  the  bowels  are  used  for  curing  skins;  the  hide  clothes  the 
tribes  from   head   to  foot;    the  calf-skins  form    their   apisha- 
niores,  or  saddle-blankets;    the  sinews  make  their  bowstrin-.-s, 
thread,  and  finer  cord  ;  every  part  of  the  flesh,  including  the  fu.t"us 
and  placenta,  is  used  for  food.     The  surplus  hides  are  reserved 
tor  market.     They  aie  prepared  l)y  the  squaws,  who,  curious  to 
•say,  will  not  touch  a  bearskin  till   the  age   of  maternity  has 
passed;  and  they  prefer  the  spoils  of  the  cow,  as  being  softer 
than  those  of  the  bull.     The  skin,  after  being  trimmed  with  an 
iron  or  bone    scraper -this   is   not  done  in   the  case  of  the 
parfleche,-    ,.r  thick  sole-leather -and  softened  with  brain  or 
marrow,  is  worked  till  thoroughly  pliable  with  the  hands.    The 
iumigation,  which  gives  the  finishing  touch,  is  confined  to  buck- 
skins intended  for  garments.     When  the  hair  is  removed,  the 
hides  supply  the  place  of  canvas,  which  they  resemble  in  white- 
ness and  facility  of  folding.     Dressed  with  the  hair,  they  are 
used,  as  then-  name  denotes,  for  clothing;  thev  serve  also  for 
rugs  and  bedding.     In  the  prairies,  the  price  ranges  from  $1   to 
^l-oO  in  kind;  in  the  Eastern  States,  from  $5  to  ^10.     The 
fancy   specimens,   painted    inside,   decorated    with    eyes,   and 
ot  urwise  adorned  with  sfdit  porcupine-quills  dyed  a  gamboge- 
yellow,  fetch  from  $S  t.  $35.     A  "  buffalo  "  (subaudl  robe)  was 
shown  to  me,  painted  with  curious  figures,  which,  according  to 
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my  Canadian  informant,  were  a  kinH  nf  v,^        i     , 
memoirr,  even  nuler  thin  th.  M  ^^<^roglyph  or  a.Vc- 

'ri>«  ••    r  '^"'^^  "le  Mexican  picture-writino- 

Ine  Indians  ffenerallv  himf  +^^  i    ^  i        •  ,  '""^ff* 
nrt,  c,^  .  .  '='^""^^^"V  n»nt  the  buffalo  with  arrows      ti 

are  so  expert  in  riding,  that  they  ^vilI  at  full  .n    ?  i"  ^ 

m.s.i]e  from  the  victim's  flank  beLT  t  ^alls      tT^^    ''^'  "'' 
one  officer,  Captain  Heth   of  thli  nV  p  ^''''^  "'^^  '^"^ 

quired  the  art.     The  Man  lo^  f'^r^"''  ^^'^^  ''''•  ^'' 

tage.     Our  predecessors  in  F  A  ^"^'''  ^"'  ^"'^  "'^^^  *«  '-^^J^'^^" 
tbe  tiger  and'  ny Igl^^^^^^^^^^^^  T^""'  '''''  '^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

not  be  efficien4^np;i    d  totl-r^'''''^'^^^ 
the  bison  is  dull     urlv    Jd  f  "^     ^''^'  '^^  ^°«  ^affre, 

;t  ^quires  hard  ^i^'^^^  T.  ^^J^^^  T^ 
l)y  tlie  horse  fallintr  I'nfn  o  r>...-  •     j     ,    ,  cojiai-bone  broken 

o. ...  a„  „M  :r:X'';^r  :£  r"  ■^'"'  ^"^"  ^^-"^^ 

which  even  the  al,.,temi„ns  jud.e  could  noTnlr     '^^P™"-' 
of  tin,,  "skillet,"  to  nrenaie  fo,°.!  1       iV  .  '"'■  "'"'  *'«'  "«« 

abomination.,,  inecidlv  1^°    f  fl  '  '""P"'"'''  "'  ™"<>"S 

dirt,  disposed  in'  X  "l^d  "pa  ,7  "aI"""^-  """^^  ^'"^ 
».50,  we  started  in  L  Xh  i  f "''  ^''^'-^  ""=  "'"•''I 
rtorm  brewing  n  L  no  f  "  T^""'*'  ""''  "  ''"-y 
dark,  silent  pC,  1  iefl  ^  t "ell  "  t  ■  T  ™"«^  "'  *"' 
Ingoons,  Pictnres,,nely  l'r,L'  ri^  T  "\  w  '  ''"""■■'  ""'' 
bods  of  pr*  aJ,Jr'Tr,  l-foatl-leafed  dock  and 

line  of  subco  .  "^  ,","  7edT,  f""»™™-     "n  onr  left  wa«  a 
from  the  wall  of     !  'Ik  ,'        H  ""^'■•™"''''' =^^ 

f™tin,  ,i,c  river  ;:wa;t  wb  rb^zr^'tb:""  t"  'i  ^--^^ 

of  4  1°      Ti,^>  1     J  ,  -^  '''ope  at  the  natural  nno-  f> 

a  4h  «n  ,rw  r;;^;  p-""''  t'^-"--  - '--  -f  r:r 

«-  by  no  «.ea::;ri  o ;  irr r'r-'  ^' /'°  ^'•>'  -'-" 

Kancb  and  Fremont  Sloulh  ^        «  '''""*'""  «•"« 

for  "  dinner,"  ,a  om  1     ,„    ",  "^"f^'y^^'oP"  hoth  _  we  halted 

an  excellen    li  t le  I v  ,,  lei''    ,  m'""""'  •^'"'"«''  ""  '=""«"  f™™ 

'  iiLne  ivatoi  behind  the  Rt^finn      0"^^  i    -i  t 

a  style  peculiar  to  the  south  eJeck  W l^     • ,         ^'"'''"'^'  ''  ^^ 
nected  by  a  roo-w<  rk  of  f     .  i  ^?      T  Honda,— two  huts  con- 

and  eool^s;  of    ;r   ;tl  s    T^  t  t"  "t""  '''''''  '''''  '^'^  '''^  '^-^ 

the  proprietors  of  L  ^  n  ''""''''-^''P'''  ^''^^  '"^'oeives  from 

I     P  line  ^.50  per  month,  had  been  there  only 
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three  weeks;  and  his  ^vife,  a  comely  young  person,  uncommonly 
civil  and  smiling  for  a  "  lady,"  supplied  us  with  the  luxuries  of 
pigeons,  onions,  and  light  bread,  and  declared  her  intention  of 
establishing  a  poultry-ycird. 

An  excellent  train  of  mules  carried  us  along  a  smooth  road 
at  a  slapping  pace,  over  another  natural  garden  even  more 
flowery  than  that  passed  on  the  last  day's  march.  There  were 
beds  of  lupins,  a  brilliant  pink  and  blue  predominating,  the  green 
plant  locally  known  as  "Lamb's  Quarters"  {Chenopodium  al- 
bum); the  streptanthis  ;  the  milk-weed,  with  its  small  white  blos- 
soms ;  the  anemone ;  the  wild  flax,  with  its  pretty  blue  flowers, 
and  growths  which  appeared  to  be  clematis,  chamomile  and 
digitalis.  Distant  black  dots  —  dwarf  cedars,  which  are  yearly 
diminishing,— lined  the  bank  of  the  Platte  and  the  long  line  of 
Eiver  Island  ;  they  elicited  invidious  comparisons  from  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  of  the  party.     We  halted  at  Half-way  House,  near 

O'Fallon's  Bluffs,  at  the  quarters  of  INIr.  M ,  a  compagnon 

(le  voyage  who  had  now  reached  his  home  of  twenty  years,  and 
therefore  insisted  upon  "standing  drinks."  The  business  is 
worth  ^1(5,000  per  annum  ;  the  contents  of  the  store  somewhat 
like  a  Parsee's  shop  in  Western  India— everything  from  a  needle 
to  a  bottle  of  champagne.  A  sign-board  informed  us  that 
we  were  now  distant  400  miles  from  St.  Jo.,  120  from  Fort 
Kearny,  68  from  the  upper,  and  40  from  the  lower  crossing  of 
the  Platte.  As  we  advanced  the  valley  narrowed,  the  stream 
shrank,  the  vegetation  dwindled,  the  river  islands  were  bared  of 
timber,  and  the  only  fuel  became  buffalo  chip  and  Rst  year's 
artemisia.  This  hideous  growth  which  is  to  weary  our  eyes  as 
far  as  central  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  will  require  a  few 
words  of  notice. 

The  artemisia,  absinthe,  or  wild  sage,  differs  much  from  the 
panacea  concerning  which  the  Salernitan  school  rhymed : 

"  Cui'  moriatur  homo  cui  Salria  croscit  in  horto." 

Yet  it  fills  the  air  with  a  smell  that  caricatures  the  odour  of  the 
garden  plant,  causing  the  traveller  to  look  round  in  astonish- 
ment; and  when  used  for  cooking  it  taints  the  food  with  a  taste 
between  camphor  and  turpentine.  It  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
smaller  or  white  species  (J.  fd'tfoUa)  rarely  grows  higher  than  a 
foot.     Its  fetor  is  less  rank,  and  at  times  of  scarcity  it  forms 
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toleral)le  fodder  for  aniinalH.  The  Western  men  have  made  of  it, 
as  of  the  "  red  root,"  a  tea,  which  must  be  pronounced  decidedly 
inferior  to  corn  coffee.    The  Indians  smoke  it,  but  they  are  not 

particular  about  what  they  inhale:  like  that  perverse  p n  of 

Ludlow,  who  smoked  the  bell-ropes  rather  than  not  smoke  at  all, 
or  like  schoolboys  who  break  themselves  in  upon  rattan,  they  use 
even  the  larger  sage  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  graveolent 
growths.  The  second  kind  (A.  tridentata)  is  to  the  family  of 
shrubs  what  the  prairie-cedar  is  to  the  trees  —  a  gnarled,  crooked, 
rougli-barked  deformity.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty  except 
in  earliest  youth  and  in  the  dewy  hours  when  the  breeze  turns  up 
its  leaves  that  glitter  like  silver  in  the  sun,  and  its  constant 
presence  in  the  worst  and  most  desert  tracks  teaches  one  to 
regard  it,  like  the  mangrove  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  aversion. 
In  size  it  greatly  varies ;  in  some  places  it  is  but  little  larger 
than  the  whit-e  species ;  near  the  Eed  Buttes  its  woody  stem 
often  attains  the  height  of  a  man  and  the  thickness  of  his  waist. 
As  many  as  fifty  rings  have  been  counted  in  one  wood,  which, 
according  to  the  normal  calculation,  would  bring  its  age  up  to 
])alf  a  century.  After  its  first  year,  stock  will  eat  it  only  when 
threatened  with  starvation.  It  has,  however,  its  use ;  the  tra- 
veller, despite  its  ugliness,  hails  the  appearance  of  its  stiff, 
wiry  clumps  at  the  evening  halt :  it  is  easily  uprooted,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  essential  oil  it  makes  a  hot  and  lasting  fire,  and 
ashes  over.  According  to  Colonel  Fremont,  "  it  has  a  small  fly 
accompanying  it  through  every  change  of  elevation  and  lati- 
tude." The  same  eminent  authority  also  suggests  that  the  re- 
spiration of  air  so  highly  impregnated  with  aromatic  plants, 
may  partly  account  for  the  favourable  effect  of  the  climate  upon 
consumption. 

At  5  P.M.,  as  the  heat  began  to  mitigate,  we  arrived  at  Alkali 
Lake  tStation  and  discovered  some  "exiles  from  Erin,"  who 
supplied  VIS  with  antelope  meat  and  the  unusual  luxury  of  ice 
taken  from  the  Platte,  We  attempted  to  bathe  in  the  river, 
but  found  it  flowing  liquid  mire.  The  Alkali  Lake  was  out  of 
sight ;  the  drivei",  however,  consoled  me  with  the  reflection  that 
I  should  "glimpse  "  alkali  lakes  till  I  was  sick  of  them. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have  been  in  a  line  of  Indian  "  re- 
moves." The  wild  people  were  shifting  their  quarters  for  grass ; 
when  it  becomes  a  little  colder  they  will  seek  some  winter  abode 
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on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which  supplies  fuel  and  where  they 
can  find  meat,  so  that  with  warmth  and  food,  song  and  chat  — 
they  are  fond  of  talking  nonsense  as  African  negroes  — and  smoke 
and  sleep,  they  can  while  away  the  dull  and  dreary  winter. 
Before  describing  the  scene,  which  might  almost  serve  for  a  pic- 
ture of  Bedouin  or  gipsy  life  —  so  similar  are  the  customs  of  all 
savatres  —  I  have  something  to  say  about  the  Red  Man. 

This  is  a  country  of  misnomers.  America  should  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  school  books,  have  been  named  America,  consequently 
the  Americans  should  not  be  called  Americans.  A  geographical 
error,  pardonable  in  the  fifteenth  century,  dubbed  the  old 
tenants  of  these  lands  Indians*,  but  why  we  should  still  call 
them  the  Red  Men  cannot  be  conceived.  I  have  now  seen 
them  in  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  of  the  United  States, 
yet  never,  except  under  the  influence  of  ochre  or  vermilion,  have 
I  seen  the  Red  Man  red.  The  real  colour  of  the  skin,  as  may  be 
seen  imder  the  leggings,  varies  from  a  dead  pale  olive  to  a  dark 
dinfy  brown.  The  parts  exposed  to  the  sun  are  slightly  burnished, 
as  in  a  Tartar  or  an  Affghan  after  a  summer  march.  Between 
the  two  extremes  above  indicated  there  are,  however,  a  thou- 
sand shades  of  colour,  and  often  the  skin  has  been  so  long 
grimed  in  with  pigment,  grease,  and  dirt  that  it  suggests  a 
brickdust  tinge  which  ajittle  soap  or  soda  would  readily  remove. 
Indeed  the  colour  and  the  complexion,  combined  with  the  lank 
hair,  scant  beard,  and  similar  peculiarities,  renders  it  impossible 
to  see  this  people  for  the  first  time  without  the  strongest  im- 
pression that  they  are  of  that  Turanian  breed  which  in  prjehistoric 
ages  passed  down  from  above  the  Himalayas  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Comorin. 

Another  mistake  touching  the  Indian  is  the  present  opinion 
concerning  him  and  his  ancestors.  He  now  suffers  in  public 
esteem  from  the  reaction  following  the  highflown  descriptions 
of  Cooper  and  the  herd  of  minor  romancers,  who  could  not 


*  Columbus  and  Vospucius  both  died  in  the  conviction  that  they  had  only  disco- 
rered  portions  of  Asia.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1533,  tlie  astronomer  Sehoner  main- 
tained that  Mexico  was  the  Quinsai  of  Marco  Polo.  The  ciirly  navigators  called 
the  aborierines  of  the  New  World  'Indians,"  believing  that  they  inhabited  the 
eastern  portion  of  "India,"  a  term  then  applied  to  the  extremity  of  Oriental 
Asia.  Until  the  present  century  the  Spaniards  applied  the  names  India  and  Indies 
to  their  possessions  in  America. 
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but  make  their  heroes  heroes.     Moreover,  men  acquainted  only 
with    the  degenerate   Pawnees   or  Diggers,   extend    their   evil 
opmions  to   the  noble  tribes  now  extinct -the  Iroquois   and 
Aigonqums,  for  instance,  whose  remnants,  the  Delawares  and 
Ojibwes,  justify  the  Idgh  opinion  of  the  first    settlers.      The 
exploit^  of  King   Philip,   Pontiac,   Gurister   Sego,   Tecumseli 
Keokuk,  letan.  Captain  J.  Brant,  Black  Hawk,  Red  Jacket, 
Osceola,  and  Billy  Bowlegs,  are  rapidly  fading  away  from  me- 
mory, whilst  the  failures  of  such  men  as  Little  Thunder,  and 
those  like  him,  stand  prominently  forth  in  modern  days.     Be- 
sides the  injustice  to  the  manes  and  memories  of  the  dead,  this 
depreciation  of   the  Indians   tends  to  serious  practical    evils. 
Those  who  see  the  savage  lying  drunk  about  stations,  or  eaten 
up  with  disease,  expect  to  beat  him  out  of  the  field  by  merely 
showing  their  faces;  they  fail,  and  pay  the  penalty  with  their 
lives -an  event   which  occurs   every  year  in  some  parts   of 
America. 

The  remove  of  the  village  presented  an  interesting  si^ht,  —  an 

animated,  shifting  sceneof  bucks  and  braves,  squawsand  papooses, 
ponies  dwarfed  by  bad  breeding  and  hard  living,  dogs  and  pup- 
pies straggling  over  the  plains  westward.     In  front,  sincrly  or  in 
pairs,  rode  the  men,  not  gracefully,  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  Mexican  manege,  but  like  the  Abyssinian  eunuch,  as  if  born 
upon  and  bred  to  become  part  of   the  animal.      Some  went 
barebacked,  others  rode,  like  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Western 
Islands,  upon  a  saddle-tree,  stirrupless,  or  provided  with  hollow 
blocks  of  wood :  in  some  cases  the  saddle  was  adorned  mth  bead 
hangings,  and  in  all  a  piece  of  buffalo  hide  with  the  hair  on 
was  attached  beneath  to  prevent  chafing.     The  cruel  ringbit  of 
the  Arabs  is   not  unknown.     A  few  had  iron  curbs,  probably 
stolen ;  for  the  most  part  they  managed  their  nags  with  a  hide 
thong  lashed  round  the  lower  jaw  and  attached  to  the  neck.     A 
whip,   of  various   sizes   and   shapes,   sometimes  a   round   and 
tattooed  ferule,  more  often  a  handle  like  a  butcher's  tally-stick 
flat,  notched,  one  foot  long,  and  provided  with  two  or  three 
thongs,  hung  at   the  wrist.      Their  nags  were  not  shod   with 
parfleche,  as  amongst  the  horse-Indians  of  the  south.     Their 
long,  lank,  thick,  brownish-black  hair,  ruddy  from  the  effects  of 
weather,  was  worn  parted  in  the  middle,  and  depended  from 
the  temples  confined  with  a  long  twist  of  otter  or  beaver's  skin 
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in  two  queues,  (ir  pig-tails  reaching  to  the  breast:  from  the 
poll,  and  distinct  t'roni  the  remainder  of  the  hair,  streamed 
the  scalp-lock.  This  htylc  of  hair-dressing,  doubtless,  aids  in 
giving  to  the  coronal  region  that  appearance  of  depression 
which  characterises  the  North  American  Indians  as  a  race  of 
"  Flat  heads,"  and  which  probably  being  considered  a  beauty, 
led  to  the  artificial  deformities  of  the  Peruvian  and  the  Aztec. 
The  parting  in  men,  u.i  well  as  in  women,  was  generally  coloured 
with  vermilion,  and  plates  of  brass  or  tin,  with  beveled  edges, 
varying  in  size  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown,  were  inserted 
into  the  front  hair.  The  scalp-lock  —  in  fops  the  side-locks 
also  —  was  decorated  with  tin  or  silver  plates  often  twelve  in 
number,  beginning  from  the  head  and  gradually  diminishing  in 
size  as  they  approached  the  heels ;  a  few  had  eagle's,  hawk's, 
and  crow's  feathers  stuck  in  the  hair,  and  sometimes,  grotesquely 
enough,  crownless  Kossuth  hats,  felt  broadbrims,  or  old  nd- 
litary  casqiiettes,  surmounted  all  this  finery.  Their  scanty- 
beard  was  removed  ;  they  compare  the  bushy-faced  European  to 
a  dogjTunning  away  with  a  squirrel  in  its  mouth.  In  their  ears 
were  rings  of  beads,  with  pendants  of  tin  plates  or  mother  o' 
pearl,  or  huge  circles  of  brass  wire  not  unlike  a  Hindu  tailor's; 
and  their  fore-arms,  wrists,  and  fingers  were,  after  an  African 
fashion,  adorned  with  the  same  metals,  which  the  savage  ever 
prefers  to  gold  or  silver.  Their  other  decorations  were  cravats 
of  white  or  white  and  blue,  oval  beads,  and  necklaces  of  plates 
like  those  worn  in  the  hair.  The  body  dress  was  a  tight  sleeved 
waistcoat  of  dark  drugget,  over  an  American  cotton  shirt;  others 
wore  tattered  flannels,  and  the  middle  was  w  apped  round  with  a 
common  blanket,  presented  by  the  government  agent,  —  scarlet 
and  blue  being  the  colours  preferred,  white  rare  :  —  a  better  stuff 
is  the  coarse  broadcloth  manufactured  for  the  Indian  market  in 
the  United  States.  The  leggings  were  a  pair  of  pai  'aloous  with- 
out the  body  part  —  in  their  palmy  days  the  Indians  laughed  to 
scorn  their  future  conquerors  for  tightening  the  hips  so  as  to 
impede  activity  —  looped  up  at  both  havmclies  with  straps  to  a 
leathern  girdle,  and  all  wore  the  breech  cloth,  which  is  the  com- 
mon Hindu  languti  or  T-bandage.  The  cut  of  the  lef^'Tin.rs  is  a 
parallelogram,  a  little  too  short  and  much  too  broad  for  the 
limb  ;  it  is  sevnx  so  as  to  fit  tight,  and  the  projecting  edges,  for 
which  the  light  coloured  list  or  bordering  is  usually  preserved, 
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auHwera  the  nflfoct  of  a  militury  stripe.    When  buckHkiii  lej,'j,MnK8 
are  made  the  outside  ed},n!.s  are  frinjred,  producing  that  featliered 
appearance  which  distinguishes  in  our  pictures  the  nether  limbs 
of  the  Indian  l>rave.     The  garl)  en.ls  with  moccasins*,  the  Ame- 
rican brogues,  whicli  are  made  in  t    o  ways.  The  simplest  are  of 
one  piece,  a  cylinder  of  skin  cut  from  above  and  below  the  liock 
of  some  large  animal  —  moose,  elk,  or  buffalo  —  and  dra>vn  on 
before  shrinking,  the  joint  forming  the  heel,  whilst  the  smaller 
end  is  siwn  together  for  a  toe.     Tliis  rough  contriv.ince  is  little 
used  but  as  a  p!s-aUer.     The  other  kind  is  made  ..t" tanned  hide 
in  two  pieces ;  a  sole  and  an  upper  leather,  sewn  together  at  the 
jimction;  the  last  is  a  bit  of  board  rounded  off  at  the  end. 
They  are  open  over  the  instep,  where  also  they  can  be  laced 
or  tied,  and  thr?y  fit  as  closely  as  the  Egyptian  mizz  or  under- 
slipper,  which  they  greatly  resemble.     They  are  worn  by  officers 
in  the  far  West  as   tlie   expatriated  Anglo-Indian  adopts   the 
"  Juti."     The  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  novice  is  the  want 
of  heel ;  moreover,  they  render  the  feet  uncomfortably  tender, 
and  unless  soled  with  parfleche  or  thick  leather,  they  are  scant 
defence  agmnst  stony  ground ;  during  dry  weather  they  will  lubt 
fairly,  but  they  become,  after  a  single  wet  ting,  even  worse  than 
Bombay-made   Wellingtons.       A  common  pair    will    cost   $2; 
when  handsomely  embroidered  with  bead-work  by  the  squawa 
they  rise  to  ;^15. 

The  braves  were  armed  M'ith  small  tomahawks  or  iron  hatchets, 
which  they  carried  with  the  pow-der  horn,  in  the  belt,  on  the  right 
side,  wliile  the  long  tobacco-pouch  of  antelope  skin  hung  by  the 
left.  Over  their  shoulders  were  leather  target),  bows  and  arrows, 
and  some  few  had  rifles;  both  weapons  were  defended  from 
damp  in  deerskin  cases,  and  quivers  with  the  inevitable  bead- 
work,  and  the  fringes  which  every  savage  seems  to  love.  These 
articles  reminded  me  of  those  in  use  amongst  the  Bedoiuns  of  El 
Hejaz.  Their  nags  were  lean  and  ungroomed ;  they  treat  them  as 
cruelly  as  do  the  Somal ;  yet  nothing—  short  of  whiske.A —  can 
persuade  the  Indian  warrior,  like  the  man  of  Nejd,  to  part  with  a 

,  favourite  steed.     It  is  his  all  in  all,  his  means  of  livelihood,  his 
profession,  his  pride;  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of  horseflesh, 

though  igii  )ring  the  mule  and  ass;  and  if  he  offers  an  animal  for 

*  This   AlgoiKiuin  word  is  Nmtteu  moccosson  or  mocasiii,  and  is  pronoxmced 
moisin. 
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which  he  has  once  refused  to  trade,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  an 
Oriental  takes  to  market  an  adult  slave  —  it  has  become  use- 
less. Like  the  Arab  he  considers  it  dishonourable  to  sell  a 
horse  ;  he  gives  it  to  you,  expecting  a  large  present,  and  if  dis- 
appointed he  goes  away  grumbling  that  you  have  "  swallowed  " 
his  property.  He  is  fond  of  short  races,  —  spurts  they  are 
called,  —  as  we  had  occasion  to  see  ;  there  is  nothing  novel  nor 
interesting  in  the  American  as  there  is  in  the  Arabian  hippo- 
logy ;  the  former  leaj-nt  all  its  arts  from  Europeans,  the  latter 
taught  them. 

Behind  the  warriors  and  braves  followed  the  baggage  of  the 
village.  The  lodge-poles,  in  bundles  of  four  and  five,  had  been 
lashed  to  pads  or  packsaddles,  girthed  tight  to  the  ponies'  backs, 
the  other  ends  being  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground,  like  the 
shafts  of  a  truck ;  the  sign  easily  denotes  the  course  of  travel. 
The  wolf-like  dogs  were  also  harnessed  in  the  same  way ;  more 
lupine  than  canine,  they  are  ready  when  hungry  to  attack 
man  or  mule ;  and,  sharp-nosed  and  prick-eared,  they  not  a  little 
resemble  the  Indian  pariah  dog.  Their  equipments,  however, 
were  of  course  on  a  diminutive  scale,  a  little  pad  girthed  round 
the  barrel,  with  a  breastplate  to  keep  it  in  place,  enabled  them 
to  drag  two  short  light  lodge-poles  tied  together  at  the  smaller 
extremity.  One  carried  only  a  hawk  on  its  back  —  yet  falconry 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  practised  by  the  Indian.  Behind  the 
ponies  the  poles  were  connected  by  cross  sticks,  upon  which 
were  lashed  the  lodge  covers,  the  buffalo  robes,  and  other  bulkier 
articles.  Some  had  strong  frames  of  withes  or  willow  basket- 
work,  two  branches  being  bent  into  an  oval,  garnished  below 
wi^^h  a  network  of  hide  thongs  for  a  seat,  covered  with  a  light 
wicker  canopy,  and  opening,  like  a  cage,  only  on  one  side ;  a 
blanket  or  a  buffalo  role  defends  the  inmate  from  sun  and  rain. 
These  are  the  litters  for  the  squaws  when  weary,  the  children, 
and  the  puppies,  which  are  part  of  the  family  till  used  for  feasts. 
It  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  rough  conveyance ;  the  elasticity  of 
the  poles,  however,  alleviates  much  of  that  inconvenience.  A  very 
ancient  man,  wrinkled  as  a  last  year's  walnut,  and  appan'^ntly 
crippled  by  old  wounds,  was  carried,  probably  by  his  great-grand- 
sons, in  a  rude  sedan.  The  vehicle  was  composed  of  two  pliable 
poles,  about  ten  feet  long,  separated  by  three  cross  bars,  twenty 
inches  or  so  apart;  a  blanket  had  been  secured  to  the  foremost 
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and  hlndermost,  and  under  the  centre-bit  lay  Senex  secured 
against  falling  out.  In  this  way  the  Indians  often  bear  the 
wounded  back  to  their  villages ;  apparently  they  have  never 
thought  of  a  horse-litter,  which  might  be  made  with  equal 
facility  and  would  certainly  save  work. 

Whilst  the  rich  squaws  rode  the  poorer  followed  their  pack- 
horses  on  foot,  eyeing  the  more  fortunate  as  the  mercer's  wife 
regards  what  she  terms  the  "  carriage  lady."  The  women's  dress 
not  a  little  resembles  their  lords' ;  the  unaccustomed  eye  often 
hesitates  between  the  sexes.  In  the  fair,  however,  the  waistcoat 
is  absent,  the  wide-sleeved  shift  extends  below  the  knees,  and  the 
leggings  are  of  somewhat  different  cut.  All  wore  coarse  shawls, 
or  white,  blue,  and  scarlet  cloth-blankets  round  their  bodies.  Upon 
the  upper  Platte  we  afterwards  saw  them  dressed  in  cotton  gowns, 
after  a  semi-civilised  fashion,  and  with  bowie  knives  by  their 
sides.  The  grandmothers  were  fearful  to  look  upon,  horrid  ex- 
crescences of  nature,  teaching  proud  man  a  lesson  of  humility, 
and  a  memento  of  his  neighboiu-  in  creation,  the  "humble  ape  ;" 
—  it  is  only  civilisation  that  can  save  the  aged  woman  from  resem- 
bling the  gorilla.  The  middle-aged  matrons  were  homely  bodies, 
broad  and  squat  like  the  African  dame  after  she  has  become  mere 
defamille ;  their  hands  and  feet  were  notably  larger  from  work 
than  those  of  the  men,  and  the  burdens  upon  their  backs  caused 
them  to  stoop  painfully.  The  young  squaws  —  pity  it  is  that 
all  our  household  Indian  words,  papoose,  for  instance,  toma- 
hawk, wigwam,  and  powwow,  should  have  been  naturalised  out 
of  the  Abenaki  and  other  harsh  dialects  of  new  England  —  de- 
served a  more  euphonious  appellation.  The  belle  savage  of  the 
party  had  large  and  languishing  eyes  and  dentists'  teeth  that 
glittered,  with  sleek,  long  black  hair  like  the  ears  of  a  Blenheim 
spaniel,  justifying  a  natural  instinct  to  stroke  or  pat  it,  drawn 
straight  over  a  low  broad  Quadroon-like  brow.  Her  figure 
had  none  of  the  fragility  which  distinguishes  the  higher  race, 
who  are  apparently  too  delicate  for  human  nature's  daily  food  — 
porcelain,  in  fact,  when  pottery  is  wanted ;  —  nor  had  she  the 
square  corpulency  which  appears  in  the  negro  woman  after 
marriage.  Her  ears  and  neck  were  laden  with  tinsel  ornaments, 
brass  wire  rings  adorned  her  wrists  and  fine  arms,  a  bead-work 
sash  encircled  her  waist,  and  scarlet  leggings,  fringed  and  tas- 
selled,  ended  in  equally  costly  moccasins.     When  addressed  by 
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the  driver  in  some  terms  to  me  unintelligible,  she  replied  with  a 
soft  clear  laugh  —  the  principal  charm  of  the  Indian  as  of  the 
smooth-throated  African  woman  —  at  the  same  time  showing 
him  the  palm  of  her  right  hand  as  though  it  had  been  a  looking- 
glass.     The  gesture  would  have  had  a  peculiar  significance  in 
Sindh  ;  here,  however,  I  afterwards  learned,  it  simply  conveys  a 
refusal.      The  maidens  of  the  tribe,  or  those  under  six,  were 
charming  little  creatures,  with  the  wildest  and  most  piquant  ex- 
pression, and  the  prettiest  doll-lika  features  imaginable;   the 
young  coquettes  already  conferred  their  smiles  as  if  they  had 
been  of  any  earthly  value.    The  boys  once  more  reminded 'me  of 
the  East ;  they  had  black  beady  eyes,  like  snakes,  and  the  wide 
mouths  of  young  caymans.    Their  only  dress,  when  they  were  not 
in  «  birth-day  suit,"  was  the  Indian  languti.     None  of  the  braves 
carried  scalps,  finger  bones,  or  notches  on  the  lance,  which  serve 
like  certain  marks  on  saw-handled  pistols  further  east,  nor  had 
any  man  lost  a  limb.     They  followed  us  for  many  a  mile,  peer- 
ing into  the  hinder  part  of  our  travelling  wigwam,  and  ejaculat- 
ing "  How  !     How ! "  the  normal  salutation.     It  is  supposed  to 
mean  "good,"  and  the  Western  man,  when  he  drinks  to  your 
health,  says  "  Here,  how !  "  and  expects  a  return  in  kind.     The 
politeness  of  the  savages  did  not  throw  us  off  our  guard ;  the 
Dakota  of  these  regions  are  expert  and  daring  kleptomaniacs ; 
they  only  laughed,  however,  a  little  knowingly  as  we  raised  the 

rear  curtain,  and  they  left  us  after  begging  pertinaciously 

Bakhsliish  is  an  institution  here  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 

for  tobacco,  gunpowder,  ball,  copper  caps,  lucifers  and  what  not? 
The  women,  except  the  pretty  party,  looked,  methought,  some- 
what scowlingly,  but  one  can  hardly  expect  a  smiling  counten- 
ance from  the  human  biped  trudging  ten  or  twenty  miles  under 
a  load  fit  for  a  mule.    A  great  contrast  with  these  Indians  was  a 
train  of  "  Pikespeakers,"  who,  to  judge  from  their  grim  looks, 
were  returning  disappointed  from  the  new  gold-diggino-s.     I 
think  that  if  obliged  to  meet  one  of  the  two  troops  by  moonlight 
alone,  my  choice  would  have  fallen  upon  "messieurs  les  sauvages." 
At  6  P.M.  we  resumed  our  route,  with  a  good  but  fidgetty  train, 
up  the  Dark  Valley,  where  mosquitoes  and  sultry  heat  com- 
bined to  worry  us.     Slowly  travelling  and  dozing  the  while,  we 
arrived  about  9-15  p.m.  at  Diamond  Springs,   a  bright  little 
water  much  frequented  by  the  "  lightning-bug"  and  the  big-eyed 
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"  Devil's  darning-needle,"*  where  we  found  Avhiskey  and  its  usual 
accompaniment,  soldiers.  The  host  related  an  event  which  he 
said  had  taken  place  but  a  few  days  before.  An  old  mountaineer, 
who  had  married  two  squaws,  was  drinking  with  certain  Chey- 
ennes,  a  tribe  famous  for  ferocity  and  hostility  to  the  whites.  The 
discourse  turning  upon  topics  stoical,  he  was  asked  by  his  wild 
boon-companions  if  he  feared  death?  The  answer  was  charac- 
teristic :  "  You  may  kill  me  if  you  like ! "  Equally  characteristic 
was  their  acknowledgment;  they  hacked  him  to  pieces,  and 
threw  the  corpse  under  a  bank.  In  these  regions  the  opposite 
races  regard  each  other  as  wild  beasts ;  the  white  will  shoot  an 
Indian  as  he  wovxld  a  coyote.  He  expects  to  go  under  whenever 
the  "  all-fired,  red-bellied  varmints  " —  I  speak,  0  reader,  occi- 
dentally — get  the  upper  hand,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Platte  river  divides  at  N.  lat.  40°  05'  05",  and  W.  long. 
(Gr.)  101°  21'  24".  The  northern,  by  virtue  of  dimensions, 
claims  to  be  the  main  stream.  The  southern,  which  is  also 
called  in  obsolete  maps  Padoiic.%  from  the  Pawnee  name  for  the 
letans,  whom  the  Spaniards  term  Comanches  f,  averages  600 
yards,  about  100  less  than  its  rival  in  breadth,  and  according 
to  the  prairie  people  affords  the  best  drinking.  Hunters  often 
ford  the  river  by  the  Lower  Crossing,  twenty-eight  miles  above 
the  bifurcation.  Those  with  heavily-loaded  wagons  prefer  this 
route,  as  by  it  they  avoid  the  deep  loose  sands  on  the  way  to  the 
Upper  Crossing.  The  mail  coach  must  endure  the  four  miles  of 
difficulty,  as  the  road  to  Denver  City  branches  off  from  the 
western  ford. 

At  10  P.M.,  having  "caught  up"  the  mules,  we  left  Diamond 
Springs  and  ran  along  the  shallow  river  which  lay  like  a  thin 
sheet  of  shimmer  broken  by  clumps  and  islets  that  simulated 
under  the  imperfect  light  of  the  stars,  houses  and  towns,  huiks 
and  ships,  wharfs  and  esplanades.    On  the  banks  large  bare  spots 

*  The  first  is  the  fire  fly,  the  second  is  the  dragou-fly,  called  in  country  parts  of 
England  "  the  Devil's  needle." 

t  The  Kaumainsh  (Comanche)  a  warlike  and  independent  race,  who,  with  the 
Apaches,  have  long  Leon  the  bane  of  New  Spain,  were  in  the  beginning  of  tliis 
century  entirely  erratic,  without  any  kind  of  cultivation,  subsisting,  in  fict,  wholly 
by  the  chase  and  plunder.  They  were  then  bounded  westward  by  New  Mexico,  where 
they  have  laid  waste  many  a  thriving  settlement :  eastward  by  the  Pawnees  and 
Osages ;  northwards  by  the  Utahs,  Kiowas,  and  Shoshones ;  and  southwards  ])y 
the  nations  on  the  Lower  Red  River. 
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white  with  salt  glistened  through  the  glooms,  the  land  became  so 
heavy  that  our  fagged  beasts  groaned,  and  the  descents,  watercuts 
and  angles  were  so  abrupt  that  holding  on  constituted  a  fair 
gymnastic  exercise.  The  air  v  clear  and  fine.  My  companions 
snored  whilst  I  remained  awake  enjoying  a  lovely  aurora,  and 
Epicurean-like  reserving  sleep  for  the  Sybaritic  apparatus, 
which,  according  to  report,  awaited  us  at  the  grand  etahlissement 
of  the  Upper  Crossing  of  La  Grande  Platte. 

This  was  our  fifth  night  in  the  mail  wagon.  I  could  not  but 
meditate  upon  the  difFerence  between  travel  in  the  pure  prairie 
air,  despite  an  occasional  "  chill,"  and  the  perspiring  miseries  of 
an  East  Indian  dawk,  or  of  a  trudge  in  the  miasmatic  and  pes- 
tilential regions  of  Central  Africa.  Much  may  be  endured  when, 
as  was  ever  the  case,  the  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  does 
not  exceed  98°  F. 

\2th  Attgiist.—  We  cross  the  Platte. 

Boreal  aurora  glared  brighter  than  a  sunset  in  Syria.     The 
long  streamers  were  intercepted  and  mysteriously  confused  by 
a  massive  stratum  of  dark  cloud,  through  whose  narrow  rifts  and 
jagged  chinks  the  splendours  poured  in  floods  of  magic  fire. 
Near  the  horizon  the  tint  was   an   opalline  white,- a  broad 
band  of  calm  steady  light,- supporting  a  tender  rose  colour, 
which  flushed  to  crimson  as  it  scaled  the  upper  firmament.    The 
mobility  of  the  spectacle  was  its  chiefest  charm.     The  streamers 
either  shot  out  or  shrank  from  full  to  half-length;  now  they 
flared  up,  widening  till  they  filled  the  space  between  Lucifer 
rising  in  the  east  and  Aries  setting  in  the  west,  then  they  nar- 
rowed to  the  size  of  a  span;  now  they  stood  like  a  red  arch 
with  steadfast  legs  and  oscillating  summit,  then,  broadening 
at  the  apex,  they  apparently  revolved  with  immense  rapidity  • 
at  times  the  stars  shone  undimmed  through  the  veil  of  light 
then  they  were  immersed  in  its  exceeding  brilliancy.     After 
a  full  hour  of  changeful  beauty,  paling  in  one  place  and  blush- 
ing in  another,  the  northern  lights  slowly  faded  away  with  a 
blush   which    made    the  sunrise    look  colder   than  its    wont 
It  IS  no  wonder  that  the  imaginative  Indian,  looking  with  love 
upon  these  beauties,  connects  them   with   the  ghosts  of  his 
ancestors. 

Cramped  with  cold  and  inaction,-at  6  i.M.  the  thermometer 
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showed  only  56°  F.  in  the  sun;— hungry,  thirsty,  and  by  no  means 
in  the  mildest  of  humours,  we  hear  with  a  gush  of  joy,  at  3'15 
A.M.  the  savage  Yep !  yep  !  yep !  with  which  the  driver  announces 
our  approach.  The  plank  lodgings  soon  appear;  we  spring  out 
of  the  ambulance,  a  qualm  comes  over  us,  all  is  dark  and  silent 
as  the  grave ;  nothing  is  prepared  for  us ;  the  wretches  are  all 
asleep.  A  heavy  kick  opens  the  door  of  the  soon-found  restau- 
rant, when  a  pheesy,  drowsy  voice  from  an  inner  room  asks  us,  in 
Grerman-English,  —  so  strong  is  the  causality,  the  crapulousness 
of  why  and  wherefore  in  this  "divided,  erudite  race:"  — 
"  And*  how  ze  komen  in  ?  "  Without  attempting  to  gratify  his 
intellectual  cravings,  we  ordered  him  out  of  bed,  and  began  to 
talk  of  supper,  refreshment,  and  repose.  But  the  "  critter  "  had 
waxed  surly  after  securing  for  himself  a  compound  epithet,  of 
which  "hunds — "  is  the  first  syllable,  and  his  every  negative 
answer  concluded  with  a  faint  murmur  of  "  petampt."  I  tried 
to  get  his  bed  for  Mrs.  Dana,  who  was  suffering  severely  from 
fatigue.  He  grumbled  out  that  his  « lady  and  bebbe "  were 
occupying  it.  At  length  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  placing  the 
cushions  and  cloaks  upon  the  table,  when  the  door  opened  for  a 
second  dog-Teuton,  who  objected  to  that  article  of  furniture 
being  used  otherwise  than  for  his  morning  meal.  Excedes,  and 
mastering  with  pain  our  desire  to  give  these  villain  "  sausage- 
eaters  "  "  particular  fits,"  we  sat  down,  stared  at  the  fire,  and 
awaited  the  vile  food.  For  a  breakfast  cooked  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, coffee  boiled  down  to  tannin  (ever  the  first  operation),  meat 
subjected  to  half  sod,  half  stew,  and  lastly,  bread  raised  with 
sour  milk  corrected  with  soda,  and  so  baked  that  the  taste  of ' 
the  flour  is  ever  prominent,  we  paid  these  Grerman  rascals  ^0*75, 
a  little  dearer  than  at  the  Trois  Fr^res. 

At  the  Upper  Crossing  of  the  South  Fork  there  are  ..dually 
tender  adieux  ;  the  wenders  towards  Mormonland  bidding  fare- 
well to  those  bound  for  the  perilous  gold  regions  of  Denver 
City  and  Pike's  Peak.  If  "fresh,"  they  take  leave  of  one 
another  with  sincere  commiseration  for  one  another's  dooms, 
each  deeming  of  course  his  own  the  brighter.  The  wagons 
were  unloaded,  thus  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
changes  of  raiment  and  fresh  caps — our  felts  had  long  disap- 
peared under  the  influence  of  sleeping  on  the  perch.  By  some 
means  we  retained  our  old  ambulance,  which  after  five  days 
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and  nij^lits  wo  had  learned  to  look  iipon  as  a  home ;  the  Judiciary, 
fiowever,  liad  to  exchange  theirs  for  one  much  lighter  and  far 
less  corafortahle.  Presently  those  bound  to  Denver  City  set 
out  upon  their  journey.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  fair 
woman  wlio  had  made  her  first  appearance  at  Cotton  Wood 
Creek — fit  place  for  the  lune  de  melasse — with  an  individual, 
apparently  a  well-to-do  drover,  whom  she  called  "Tom"  and 
'*  husband."  She  had  forgotten  her  "  fixins"  which,  according 
to  a  mischievous  and  scandalous  driver,  consisted  of  a  reticule 
containing  a  "  bishop,"  a  comb,  and  a  pomatum  pot,  a  pinch- 
beck watch,  and  a  flask  of  "Bawme," — not  of  Meccah.  Being  a 
fine  young  person  of  Scotch  descent,  she  had,  till  dire  suspicions 
presented  themselves,  attracted  the  attentions  of  her  fellow 
travellers,  who  pronounced  her  to  be  "all  sorts  of  a  gal." 
But  virtue  is  rabid  in  these  lands,  and  the  purity  of  the  ermine 
must  not  be  soiled.  It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann, 
the  names  were  noms  de  voyage,  that  they  left  us  so  soon.  In 
a  certain  southern  city  I  heard  of  a  high  official,  who  during 
a  trip  upon  one  of  the  floating  palaces  of  the  Mississippi,  had  to 
repeat  "  deprendi  miserum  est ;"  the  fond,  frail  pair  was  sum- 
marily ejected  with  bag  and  baggage  to  furnish  itself  with  a 
down  stream  passage  on  board  a  lumber  raft. 

We  crossed  the  "Padouca"  at  6*30  a.m.,  having  placed  our 
luggage  and  the  mails  for  security  in  an  ox  cart.  The  South 
Fork  is  here  600  to  700  yards  broad ;  the  current  is  swift,  but 
the  deepest  water  not  exceeding  250  feet  the  teams  are  not 
compelled  to  cross  diagonally.  The  channel  was  broken  with 
sandbanks  and  islets,  the  bed  was  dark,  and  gravelly,  the  water, 
though  dark  as  hotel  coffee,  was  clear,  not  as  described  by 
Captain  Stansbury  "perfectly  opake,  with  thick  yellow  mud," 
and  the  earthbanks  which  rise  to  five  feet  are  never  inundated. 
The  half-broken  mules  often  halted,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
lie  down ;  a  youth  waded  on  the  lower  side  of  the  team,  shout- 
ing and  swinging  his  arms  to  keep  them  from  turning  their 
heads  down  stream ;  the  instinct  of  animals  to  find  an  easy 
ford  ended  with  a  few  desperate  struggles  up  the  black  oozy 
mire.  Having  reloaded  on  the  left  bank,  and  cast  one  last  look 
of  hatred  upon  the  scene  of  our  late  disappointment,  we  set  out 
at  7  A.  M.  to  cross  the  divide  separating  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Forks  of  the  Platte. 
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We  bad  now  entered  npon  the  outskirts  of  the  American 
wilderness,  which  has  not  one  feature  in  common  witli  the 
deserts  of  the  Old  World.  In  Arabia  and  Africa  there  is 
majesty  in  its  monotony:  those  awful  wastes  so  brightly 
sunburnished  that  the  air  above  them  appears  by  contrast 
black :  one  vast  and  burning  floor,  variegated  only  by  the 
mirage-reek,  with  nothing  below  the  firmament  to  relieve  or 
correct  the  eye.  Here  it  is  a  brown  smooth  space,  insensibly 
curving  out  of  sight,  wholly  wanting  "  second  distance,"  and 
scarcely  sxiggesting  the  idea  of  immensity ;  we  seem  in  fact  to 
be  travelling  for  twenty  miles  over  a  convex,  treeless  hill-top. 
The  air  became  sidtry,  white  clouds  shut  in  the  sky,  and 
presently  arose  the  high  south  wind,  whicli  at  this  season  blows 
a  gale  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  The  ground,  bleached  where 
sandy,  was  thinly  scattered  here  and  there  with  wiry  grass, 
dun  and  withered,  and  with  coarse  and  sunburnt  shrubs, 
amongst  which  the  "  leadplant"  {Amoi'phe  canescens)  was  the 
characteristic.  A  dwarf  aloetic  vegetation  became  abundant ; 
vegetation  was  fast  going  the  way  of  all  grass;  after  rain, 
however,  it  is  doubtless  fresh  and  copious.  The  buffalo  grass 
sought  the  shade  of  the  wild  sage.  A  small  euphorbia,  the  cot- 
tonweed,  a  thistle  haunted  by  the  Cynthia  cardua,  that  butterfly 
common  to  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and  a  bright 
putoria  mingled  with  mushrooms,  like  huge  bulbs.  The  cactus 
was  of  two  kinds ;  the  flat  leaved  species  is  used  by  white  men 
to  filter  water,  and  by  the  savages,  who  peel  and  toast  it,  as 
provaunt*:  there  is  another  globular  variety  (an  ec/imocac^ws) 
lying  stalkless,  like  a  half  melon,  with  its  brilliant  flowers 
guarded  by  a  panoply  of  spines.  We  pursued  a  sandy  tract, 
broken  by  beds  of  nullahs  and  fiumaras,  between  two  ridges  of 
hillocks,  draining  to  the  right  into  a  low  bottom  denoted  by  a 


*  There  is  another  kind  of  cactus  called  hy  the  whites  "  whiskey-root,"  and  by 
the  Indian  "  peioke,"  used  like  the  intoxicating  mushroom  of  Siberia.  "  It  grows 
in  Southern  Texas,  in  the  range  of  sand-hills  bordering  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and  in 
gravelly,  sandy  soil.  The  Indians  eat  it  for  its  exhilarating  effect  on  the  system, 
producing  precisely  the  same  excitement  as  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  sliced  as 
you  would  a  cucumber,  the  small  piece  is  chewed  and  swallowed,  and  in  about  the 
same  time  as  comfortably  tight  cocktails  would  '  stir  the  divinity  within '  you, 
this  indicates  itself;  only  its  effects  are  what  I  might  term  a  little  k-a-v-o-r-t-i-n-g, 
giving  rather  a  wilder  scope  to  the  imagination  and  actions."  (A  Correspondent 
of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  quoted  by  Mr.  IBartlett). 
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lively  green,  with  bays  and  bends  of  lush,  reedlike  groHs.     This 
i«  the  well  known  Lodge  Pole  Creek  or  Fork,  a  mere  ditch,  the 
ongest  and   narrowest  of  its   kind,  rising  from   a   mountain 
lakelet  near  the  "New  Bayou"  or  "Park,"  in  the  Black  llilhs, 
and  falling  into  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  about  seventy 
miles  west   of  the   bifurcation.     By  following   up   this    water 
along  the  Cherokee  trail  to  its  head  in  the  Cheyenne  Pass  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  instead  of  describing  the  arc  vlcb  Fort 
Laramie,  the  mail  would  gain  61  miles:    emigrants,   indeed, 
often  prefer  the  short  cut.     Moreover,  from  the  Cheyenne  Pass 
to  (jt.  b  L.  City,  there  is,  according  to  accounts,  a  practicable 
road  south  of  the  present  line  which,  as  it  would  also  save  time 
and  labour,  has  been  preferred  for  the  mail  line. 

In  the  American  Sahara  animal  life  began  to  appear.  The 
coyote  turned  and  stared  at  us  as  though  we  were  trespassing 
upon  h.s  property.  This  is  the  jackal  of  the  western  world" 
the  small  prairie-wolf,  the  cams  latrcms,  and  the  old  Mexican 
coyotl,  best  depicted  by  the  old  traveller,  Abbe  Clavigero,  in 
these  words :  "  It  is  a  wild  beaat,  voracious  like  the  wolf,  cunning 

I  ,  :  ^"iC""  ^'™,^^^^  '^'  ^°^'  ^°^  i^  ««^e  nnames  like  the 
.  ackal.       The  animal  has  so  often  been  described  that  there  is 
little  new  to  say  about  it.     The  mountain  men  are  all  agreed 
upon  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  meat  is  by  no  means  bad; 
most  of  them  have  tried  «  wolf-mutton"  in   hard  times,  and 
may  expect  to  do  so  again.     The  civilizee  shudders  at  the  idea 
of  eating  wolf  from  a  food-prejudice,  whose  consideration  forms 
a  curious  chapter  in  human  history.     It  is  not  very  easy,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  hx  the  principles  upon  which  mankind  have 
agreed  to  eat  some  animals  and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  prin- 
ciple IS  not  evident,  so  it  is  not  uniform.     Originally  invented  for 
hygienic  purposes,  dietetic  laws  soon  became  tenets  of  religion 
and_  passed  far  beyond  their  original   intention :    thus  pork,' 
for  instance,  injurious  in  Syria,  would  not  be  eaten  by  a  Jew  in 
Russia     An  extreme  arbitrariness  marks  the  modern  systems  of 
civilised  people :    the  Englishman,  for   instance,  eats  oysters, 
periwinkles,  shrimps,  and  frogs,  whilst  he  is  nauseated  by  the 
snails,  robins,  and  crows  which  the  Frenchman  uses  ;  the  Italian 

tharfn.     f  T     Pf^^^^^e^e^  in  ^famine;  and  all  delight  in 
that  foul  feeder,  the  duck,  whilst  they  reject  the  meat  of  the 
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cleanly  ass.      The   Monaic   law  8een,s   Htill    t„    influence   the 
hun.poan   world,  causinj.  num  to  throw  away  much  valuable 
provLsion  because  unaccu.ston.ed  to  eat  it  or  to  hear  of  its  being 
eaten      The  systems  of  China  and  Japan  are  far  more  sensible 
tor  densely  populated  countries,  and   the  hippophagists  have 
Shown,  at  least,  that  one  animal  luis  been  greatly  wasted.     The 
terrible  famines,   followed  by  the  equally  fearful  pestilences, 
whicli  have  scourged  mankind,  are  mainly  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  these  food-prejudices,  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  th^  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  poorer  classes,  who  can  least 
attord  them. 

r  saw  to-day,  for  tlie  first  time,  a  prairie-dog  village.     The 
Jittle   beast,  hardly    as  large  as   a  guinea-pig,  belongs  to  the 
tamily  of  squirrels  and  the  group  of  marmots  — in   point   of 
manner  it  somewhat  resembles  the  monkey.   '« Wish-ton-Wisli "  * 
—  an  Indian  onomatoplasm  —  was  at  home,  sitting  posted  like 
a  sentinel  upon  the  roof,  and  sunning  himself  in  the  mid-day 
glow.      It  IS  not  easy  to   shoot   him;   he  is  out  of  doors  all 
day;   but,  timid  and  alert,  at   the  least  suspicion  of  danger 
he  plunges  with   a   jerking  of    the  tail,    and    a   somersault, 
quicker  than  a  shy  young  rabbit's,  into  the  nearest  hole,  peep- 
ing from  the  ground,  and  keeping  up  a  feeble  little  cry  (wisli ! 
ton  !  wish !),  more  like  the  note  of  a  bird  than  a  bark.     If  not 
killed  outright,  he  will  manage  to  wriggle  into  his  home.     The 
villages  are  generally  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  a  creek  or 
pond,  thus  securing  water  without  danger  of  drownincr      The 
earth  burrowed  out  whilst  making  the  habitations  is  thrown  up 
m  heaps  which  serve  as  sitting  places  in  the  wet  season,  and 
give  a  look-out  upon  tlie  adjacent  country;  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous   to    ride     over   them  than  to    charge  a  field  of   East 
Indian   "T'hur,"  and  many  a  l,roken  leg  and  collar-bone  have 
been  the  result.     The  holes,  which  descend  in  a  spiral  form 
must  be  deep,  and  they  are  connected  by  long  galleries,  with' 
sharp  angles,    ascents  and  descents,   to   puzzle    the   pursuer 
Lieutenant  Pike  had  140  kettles  of  water  poured  into  one,  with- 
out dislodging  the  occupant.     The  village  is  always  cleared  of 
grass,  probably  by  the  necessities  of  the  tenants,  who,  though 

*  Tho  name  will  recall  to  n.in.l  ono  of  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper's    admiral.lo 

':  :  W- ,  -    "  T''  ''  Wi«'|-»o"-Wish,"  which  was.  however,  a  iLl,  the  '>  wl.i ^ 
poor- Will,    or  American  night  liawk. 
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they  enjoy  insects,  are  mainly  f^raminivorniiH,  and  rarely  venture 
half  a  mile  from  home.     The  limits  are  HometimeH  three  miles 
8((iuire,  ami  the  population  nuiHt  ho  dense,  as  a  harrow  will  occur 
every  few   paces.      The  Cjinomjis  Lmlorlridniia   prepares  for 
winter  hy  stoppirifi;  the  mouth  of  its  i)urrow,  and  (^(mstructin^a 
deeper  cell,  in  which  it  iiyhernates  till  spring  appears.     It  is  a 
graceful  little  animal,  dark  brown  above  and  white  below,  with 
teeth  and  nails,  head  and  tail  somewhat  like  the  <,'rey  sciurus  of 
the  States.     The  Indi;ni.s  and  trappers  eat  tliis  American   mar- 
mot, declaring  its  Hesh  to  be  fatter  and  better  than  that  of  the 
scpiirrel.     Some  travellers  advise  exposing  the  meat  for  a  night 
or  two  to  the  frost,  by  which  means  the  rankness  of  subterranean 
flavour  is  corrected.     It  is  undoubted  that   the  rattlesnake  — 
both   of  the  yellow   and   black  species—  and   the  small  white 
burrowing-owl  {Strix  cunlcniaria)  are  often  found  in  the  same 
warren  with  this  rodent,  a  curious  happy  fanuly  of  reptih;,  bird, 
and  beast,  and  in  some  places  he  has  been  seen  to  associate  with 
tortoises,  rattlesnakes,  and  horned  frogs  [Ph)-ynosoma).    Accord- 
ing to  some  nsijuralists,  howevtsr,  the  fraternal  harmotiy  is  not  so 
perfect  as  it  might  be  :  the  owl  is  accused  of  occasionally  grati- 
fying his  carnivorous  lusts  by  laying  open  the  skull  of  Wish-ton- 
Wish  with  a  smart  stroke  of  the  beak.     We  sighted,  not  far  from 
the  prairie-dog  village,  an  animal  which  I  took  to  be  a  lynx ;  but 
the  driver,  who  had  often  seen  the  beast  in  JNIinnesota  and  Old 
"  Ouisconsinc,"  declared  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  here. 

At  12.45  P.M.,  travelling  over  the  uneven  barren,  and  in  a 
burning  Scirocco,  we  reached  Lodge-pole  Station,  where  we  made 
our  "  noonin."  The  hovel  fronting  the  creek  was  built  like  an 
Irish  shanty,  or  a  lieloch  hut,  against  a  hill  side,  to  save  one 
wall,  and  it  presented  a  fresh  phase  of  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness. Tlie  mud  walls  were  partly  ])apered  with  "  Harper's  INIa- 
gazine,"  "  Frank  Leslie,"  and  the  "  New  York  Illustrated  News ;" 
the  ceiling  was  a  fine  festoon-work  of  soot,  and  the  floor  was 
much  like  the  ground  outside,  oidy  not  nearly  so  clean.  In  a  cor- 
ner stood  the  usual  "bunk,"<?^a  mass  of  mingled  rags  and  buffalo 

*  AmoricMii  writers  dorivc  tliis  word  from  tlio  Aiif^lo-Saxon  f)f»c,  whcnop  tlie 
niodprn  English  "  bench."  It  moans  a  wooden  euso  used  in  country  taverns  and  in 
offices,  and  sen-ing  alike  for  a  seat  during  the  day  and  a  bed  at  night.  In  towns 
it  is  applied  lo  tlie  tiers  of  staijding  lied  peculiar  to  tlie  lowest  class  of  lodging- 
Iiouses.  In  the  West  it  is  a  frame-work,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  berth  on  board 
ship,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double  ortrelile. 
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rolH'H;  the  mitro  of  the  n,,.,,,  was  noc.iimMl  l.y  a  rickctty  tul.ic, 
and  l.oxeH,  turned-.ip  on  th.'ir  I.»n-  sides,  acted  as  ehairs.  The 
unescapabhi  Htove  wuh  there,  filling  the  interi..r  with  the  arotna 
ot  meat.  As  usual,  the  nmterials  for  ablution,  a  ««  dipper"  or 
cup,  a  dingy  tin  skillet  of  scanty  size,  a  bit  of  coarse  gritty 
8o!i[),  and  a  i)id)lic  towel,  like  a  rug  of  gunny  bag,  were  dep-aited 
upon  a  ricketty  settle  outside. 

Tliere  being  no  "  lady  "  at  the  station  on  Lodge-pole  Creek, 
nnik  was  unprocurable.  Here,  however,  l)egan  a  course  <.f 
antelope  veniscn,  which  soon  told  upon  us  with  damaging  effect, 
I  well  knew  the  conse(|uences  of  this  heating  and  bilious  diet  in 
Asia  and  Africa;  but  thinkir.g  it  safe  to  do  at  Rome  as  th<, 
Kmnans  do,  [  followed  in  the  wake  of  my  companions,  and 
suffered  w.th  them.  Like  other  wild  meats,  bear,  deer,  elk,  and 
even  buffnlo,  antelope  will  disagree  with  a  stranger;  it  is,  how- 
over,  juicy,  fat,  and  well-Havoured,  especially  when  conn  ed 
with  the  hanl,  dry,  stringy  stuff  which  the  East  affords;  and 
th.^  hunter  and  tn.,pper,  like  the  Indian,  are  loud  in  its  praise. 

The  habitat  of  the  prong-horn  antelope  (AnfelocupraAmerl' 
cmia,   called  "  le  cabris "  by  the   Canadian,   and  "the  goat" 
by  the  unpoetic  mountain  man)  extends  from  the  plains  west  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  -  it  is  also  abundant  on  .Min- 
nesota and  o  nthe  banks  of  the  Red  Kiver;  its  soutliern  limit 
IS  Northern  Mexico,  wnence  it  ranges  to  53°  north  lat.  on  the 
Saskatchewan.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  deer,  tbe  male 
weighing  65  lbs.  in  good  condition.  The  coat  is  coarse  and  wiry, 
yellow  dun  on  the  back,  with  dull  white  under  the  belly,  and 
the  tanned  skin  is  worth  three  dollars.    It  is  at  once  the  fleetest 
and  the  wariest  animal  on  the  prairies,  and  its  sense  of  hcarin.r  as 
actite  as  its  power  of  smell.     The  best  time  for  "  still  liunting  " 
(y.e.  stalkmg)  k  at  early  dawn,  when  the  little  herds  of  four  "or 
five  are  busy  grazing.     Tliey  disappear  during  the  nudday  heats 
of  summer,  and  in  the  evening,-  as  in  India  and  Arabia,  they  are 
wild  and  wary.     They  assemble  in  larger  bodies  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  pasturage  -  not  sage,  which  taints  the  meat 
—  abounds,  and  the   Indian  savages  kill  them  by  surrounds, 
especially  in  winter,   when  the  flesh   is   fattest.      White   men 
usually    stalk   them.       During  the  migration  season  few  are 
seen  near  the  road ;  at  other  times  they  are  often  sighted.  They 
are  gifted,  like  the  hippopotamus,  with  a  truly  feminine  curiosity; 
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they  will  .stand  for  minutes  to  stare  at  a  red  wagon-bed,  and 
despite  their  extreme  wariness,  they  will  often  approach,  within 
shot,  a  scarlet  kerchief  tied  to  a  stick,  or  any  similar  decoy.  In 
manner  they  much  resemble  the  Eastern  gazelle.  When  the  herd 
is  disturbed,  the  most  timid  moves  ofif  first,  followed  by  the  rest; 
the  walk  gradually  increases  from  a  slow  trot  to  a  bomiding 
gallop.  At  times  tliey  halt,  one  by  one,  and  turn  to  gaze,  but 
they  presently  resiune  flight,  till  they  reach  some  prominent 
pla?e  w^ere  their  keen  vision  can  conuna?xl  the  surrounding 
country.  When  well  roused,  they  are  thoroiighly  on  the 
alert;  the  hunter  will  often  find  that,  though  he  has  moved 
towards  them  silently,  up  the  wind  and  under  cover,  they  have 
suspected  sinister  intentions  and  have  shifted  ground. 

Besides  the  antelope,  there  are  three  species  of  deer  in  the 
regions  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  red  deer  of  the  Eastern  States  {Cerviis  Vlrginianvs  ; 
le  chevreml) :  it  extends  almost  throughout  the  length  of  tlie 
continent,  and  is  seemingly  independent  of  altitude  as  of  lati- 
tude. The  venison  is  not  considered  eipi'il  to  that  of  the  ante- 
lope; travellers,  however,  kill  off  the  deer  to  save  butchers' 
bills,  so  that  it  is  now  seldom  "  glimpsed  "  from  the  line  of  route. 
The  black-tailed  or  long-eared  deer  {Cenms  macrotis)  is  con- 
fined to  the  higher  groimd;  it  has  similar  habits  to  the  red 
variety,  and  is  hunted  in  the  same  way.  The  long-tailed,  or 
jumping  deer  {Cervus  hmcnirus,  vulgarly  called  the  roebuck), 
"affects,  like  the  black-tailed,  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  elk 
(Cervus  Canadensis)  is  found  in  parts  of  Utah  Territory  and 
forty  miles  north  of  the  mail-road,  near  the  Wind  Kiver  Moun- 
tains— a  perfect  paradise  for  sportsmen.  It  is  noble  shooting, 
but  poor  eating  as  the  Indian  samljar.*  The  moose  {Cervus 
Alecs),  the  giant  of  the  deer  kind,  sometimes  rising  seventeen 
liands  high,  aii<l  weighing  1200  lbs.,  is  an  inhabitant  of  higher 
latitudes,  —  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Maine,  and  other  parts  of 
New  England. 

At  Lodge-pole  Station,  the  uuiles,  as  might  be  expe  jted 
from  animals  allowed  to  run  wild  every  day  in  the  week  except 

»  The  elk  is  being  domo.xtieatod  in  tlic  State  of  Now  York  ;  it  i.s  still,  howevrr, 
ilonl'tful  wlntlier  tlie  animals  will  fatton  well  or  .supply  milk,  or  soi-vc  forotherthan 
oruamental  piu-poses. 
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one,  were  like  newly-caught  mustangH.*     The  herdsman -each 
station  boasts  of  this  official -mounted  a  nag  barebacked,  and, 
jmglmg  a  bell,  drove  the  cattle  into  the  corral,  a  square  of  twenty 
yards,  formed  by  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  four  to  five  feet  high. 
±ie  wasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  this  operation,  whicli 
a  well-trained  shepherd's  dog  would  have  perf.^rmed  in  a  few 
minuter.     Then  two  men  entering  with  la,ssos  or  lariats,  thon<rs 
ot  flexible  plaited  or  twisted  hide,  and  provided  with  an  iron 
nng  at  one  end  to  form  the  noose-the  best  are  made  of  hemp, 
Kussian,  not  JManilla- proceeded,  iu  a  great  "muss"  on  a  small 
scale,  to  secure  their  victims.    The  lasso  f  in  their  hands  was  by 
no  means^  the  "  unerring  necklace  "  which  the  Mexican  vaquevo 
has  taught  it  to  be:  they  often  missed  their  aim,  or  cau-^ht  the 
wrong  animal.    The  effect,  hoAvever,  was  magical :  a  single  haul 
at  the  noose  made  the  most  stiffiiecked  mule  tame  as  a  coster- 
monger's  ass.    The  team  took,  as  usual,  a  good  hour  to  trap  and 
hitch  up  :  the  latter  was  a  delicate  operation,  for  the  beasts  were 
comically  clever  with  their  hoofs. 

At  3  p.  M.,  after  a  preliminary  ringing,  intended  to  soothe  the 
tears  of  Madame,  we  set  out  au  grand  cjaloj),  with  a  team  that 
had  never  worked  together  before.  They  dashed  down  the 
cahues  with  a  violence  that  tossed  us  as  in  a  blanket,  and 
nothing  could  induce  them,  while  fresh,  to  keep  the  path.  The 
yawing  of  the  vehicle  was  ominous :  fortunately,  however,  the 
road,  though  self-made,  was  excellent;  the  sides  were  smooth, 
and  the  whole  country  fit  to  be  driven' over.  At  first  the  view 
was  sadly  monotonous.  It  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rolling 
prairie,  in  nowise  differing  from  any  other  land,  except  in 
the  absence  of  trees.     According  to  some  travellers,  there  is  in 

*  TIio  nuistang  is  the  Spanish  mcsteno.  The  animal  was  introduced  by  the  first 
oolon,.t.s;  and  allowed  to  run  at  largo.  Its  great  variety  of  eoat  proves  the 
n.ustangs  degoneraey  from  the  tame  horse;  according  to  travellers,  oioam- 
colour,  skewhald,  and  piebal.l,  being  not  uneomn.on.  •'  Sparing  in  diet,  a  stranger 
to  grain,  easily  satisfied  whether  on  growing  or  dead  grass,  inured  to  all  weathw-s. 
and  capable  of  great  labour,"  the  mustang-p<,„y  is  a  treasure  to  the  prairie-man 

t  According  to  Mr.  IJartlett,  the  lasso  (Span.  "laEo")  is  synonymous  with  "lariat" 
(Span.  _  lariata  ).  In  common  use,  however,  the  first  word  is  confined  to  the 
rope  with  which  buffalos,  mustangs,  or  mules  are  caught;  the  second,  which  in 
the  West  ispopuh.rly  pronounced  "lariet,"  or  "lariette,"  more  generally  means  tho 
article  with  whicIi  animals  are  picketed.  Many  authors,  however,  have  made 
anat  the  equivalent  of  "  la.sso."  The  Texans  use,  instead  of  the  hide  lasso 
a  hair  rope  ciikd  "  cuberes,"  from  the  Spanish        ' 


res,    trom  the  Spanish  "  eabestro,' 
u  .3 
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several  places  an  apparently  progressive  decay  of  the  tim- 
ber ;  showing  that  formerly  it  was  more  extensive  than  it  is 
now.  Others  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  destruction  of 
forests  in  a  former  era  by  fires  or  by  the  aborigines.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  account  for  it  by  a  complication  of  causes, 
— a  want  of  proper  constituents,  an  insufficiency  of  rain,  the 
depth  of  the  water  below  the  surface,  the  severity  of  the  eight 
months  of  winter  snow,  the  fierce  winds— the  hardiest  growths 
that  present  their  heads  above  the  level  of  the  prairies  have  dead 
tops,— the  shortness  of  the  summers,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  clouds  of  grasshoppers.  According  to  lieutenant  Warren, 
whose  graphic  description  is  here  borrowed,  these  insects  are 
"nearly  the  same  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt ;  and  no  one  who  has  not 
travelled  on  the  prairie,  and  seen  for  himself,  can  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  swarms.  Often  they  fill  the  air  for  many  miles 
of  extent,  so  that  an  inexperienced  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish 
their  appearance  from  that  of  a  shower  of  rain  or  the  smoke  of 
a  prairie  fire.  The  height  of  their  flight  may  be  somewhat 
appreciated,  as  jNIr.  E.  James  saw  them  above  his  head,  as  far  as 
their  size  would  render  them  visible,  while  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  8,500  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  an  elevation  of  14,500  above  that  of  the  sea,  in  the  region 
wliere  the  snow  lies  all  the  year.  To  a  person  standing  in  one  of 
these  swarms  as  they  pass  over  and  around  him,  the  air  becomes 
sensibly  darkened,  and  the  sound  produced  by  their  wings  re- 
sembles that  of  the  passage  of  a  train  of  cars  on  a  railroad  when 
standing  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  track.  The 
Mormon  settlements  have  suffered  more  from  the  ravages  of 
these  insects  than  probably  all  other  causes  combined.  They 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  vegetables  cultivated  last  year  at  Fort 
Eandall,  and  extended  their  ravages  east  as  far  as  Iowa." 

As  we  advanced,  the  horizon,  everywhere  within  musket-shot — 
a  wearying  sight! — widened  out,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
notably  changed.  A  scrap  of  blue  distance  and  high  hills — the 
"  Court-house  "  and  others — appeared  to  the  north-west.  The 
long,  curved  lines,  the  gentle  slopes  and  the  broad  hollows  of  the 
divide  facing  the  South  Fork  changed  into  an  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous descent,  "gullied"  like  the  broken  ground  of  subranges 
attached  to  a  mountain  chain.  Deep  ravines  were  parted  ])y 
long  narrow  ridges,  sharp-crested  and  water-washed,  exposing 
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ribs  and  backbones  of  sandstone  and  silicioiis  lime,  like  the 
vertebrae  of  some  huge  saurian :  scatters  of  kunker,  with  a  de- 
tritus of  quartz  and  granite,  clothed  the  ground,  and,  after  passing 
Lodge-pole  Creek,  which  bears  away  to  the  west,  the  rocky  steps 
required  the  perpetual  application  of  the  break.  Presently  we 
saw  a  dwarf  cliff  enclosing  in  an  elliptical  sweep  a  green  amphi- 
theatre, the  valley  of  our  old  friend  the  Platte.  On  the  far  bank 
of  its  northern  fork  lay  a  forty-mile-stretch  of  sandy,  barren, 
glaring,  heat-reeking  ground,  not  unlike  that  which  the  overland 
traveller  looking  southwards  from  Suez  sees.*  We  left  far  to  the 
right  a  noted  spot.  Ash  Hollow,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  of  the  same  prenomen.  It  is  described  as  a  pretty  bit  in  a 
barren  land,  about  twenty  acres,  surrounded  by  high  bluffs,  well 
timbered  with  ash  and  cedar,  and  rich  in  clematis  and  other  wild 
flowers.  Here,  in  1855,  the  doughty  General  Harney,  with  700 
to  800  men,  "  gave  Jessie  "  to  a  large  war-party  of  Brule  Sioux 
under  their  chief  Little  Thunder,  of  whom  more  anon,  killing 
150,  and  capturing  60  squaws  and  children,  with  but  seven  or 
eight  casualties  in  his  own  force. 

Descending  into  the  bed  of  a  broad  "arroyo,"t  at  this  season 
bone  dry,  we  reached,  at  5.45  p.m..  Mud  Spring  Station,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  little  run  of  clear  water  in  a  black  miry 
hollow.  A  kind  of  cress  grows  in  it  abundantly,  and  the  banks 
are  bright  with  the  "  morning  glory "  or  convolvulus.  The 
station-house  was  not  unlike  an  Egyptian  Fellah's  hut.  The 
material  was  sod,  half  peat  with  vegetable  matter ;  it  is  taken 
up  in  large  flakes  after  being  furrowed  with  the  plough,  and 
is  cut  jbo  proper  lengths  with  a  short-handled  spade.  Cedar 
timber +,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  formed  the  roof. 
The  only  accommodation  was  an  open  shed,  with  a  sort  of 
doorless  dormitory  by  ;ts  side.  We  dined  in  the  shed,  and 
anuised  ourselves  with  feeding  the  little  brown-speckled  swamp- 

*  According  to  Lieut.  Warren,  the  tract  called  the  Sandhills  occupies  an  area, 
north  of  the  Platte,  not  less  than  20,000  square  miles;  from  between  tho  Niobrara 
and  White  Rivers  to  the  nortli,  probably  beyond  the  Arkansas  in  the  south. 

fThe  Arabo-Spanish  "arroyo,"  a  word  almost  naturalised  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Italian  '-fiuniara,"  and  the  Indian 
nullah. 

I  The  word  "cedar,"  in  tho  United  States,  is  applied  to  various  genera  of  the 
pine  family.  The  red  cedar  {J.  Virginuxna)  is  a  juniper.  The  "  white  cedar  "  of 
the  .south' 
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blackbirds  that  hopped  about  us  tame  and  "peert"  as  wrens, 
and  when  night  drew  near  we  sought  shelter  from  the  furious 
southern  gale,  and  heard  tales  of  Mormon  suffering  which  made 
us  think  lightly  of  our  little  hardships,*  Dreading  the  dormi- 
tory—  if  it  be  true  tliat  the  sultan  of  fleas  inhabits  Jaffa  and 
his  wazir  Grand  Cairo,  it  is  certain  that  his  vermin  officials 
have  settled  pro  tern,  on  Emigration  Eoad  —  I  cast  about  for  a 
quieter  retreat.  Fortune  favoured  me  by  pointing  out  the 
body  of  a  dismantled  wagon,  an  article  —  like  the  Tyrian 
keels  which  suu-gfested  the  mai>:alia  —  often  used  as  a  habitation 
in  the  Far  West,  and  not  unfrecpently  honoured  by  being  con- 
verted into  a  bridal-chamber  after  the  short  and  sharp  courtship 
of  the  "  Perraries."  The  host,  who  was  a  kind,  intelligent, 
and  civil  man,  lent  me  a  "buffalo"  by  way  of  bedding;  the 
waterproof  completed  my  outfit,  provided  with  which  I  bade 
adieu  for  a  while  to  this  weary  world.  The  thermometer  sank 
before  dawn  to  62°  (F.).  After  five  nights  more  or  less  in  the 
cramping  wagon  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  should  have 
enjoyed  the  muisual  rest;  on  the  contrary,  we  had  become 
inured  to  the  exercise,  we  could  have  kept  it  up  for  a  month, 
and  we  now  grumbled  only  at  the  loss  of  time. 

Past  the  Court  House  and  Scoifs  Blufs.     August  \Mh. 
At  8   A.M.,  after  breaking  our  fast  upon  a  tough  antelope- 
steak,  and   dawdling  whilst   the  herdsman  was  riding  wildly 
about  in  search  of  his  runaway  mules  —  an  operation  now  to 
become  of  daily  occurrence  —  we  dashed  over  the  Sandy  Creek 

*  The  Mormon  emigrants  usually  start  from  Council  ElufFs,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River,  iti  north  lat.  41°  18'  50",  opposite  Kanesville,  otherwise  called 
Winter  (Quarters.  According  to  the  "  Overland  Guide,"  Council  Bluffs  is  the 
natural  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  route  destined  by  nature  for  the 
great  thoroughfare  to  the  Pacific.  This  was  the  road  selected  by  "  nature's  cvdl 
engineers,"  the  buffalo  and  the  elk,  for  their  western  travel.  The  Indians  followed 
them  in  the  same  trail;  then  the  travellers;  next  the  settlers  came.  After 
ninety-four  miles'  marching,  the  Mormons  are  ferried  across  Loup  Fork,  a  stream 
thirteen  rods  wide,  fall  of  bars,  with  I'anks  and  a  bottom  all  quicksand.  Another  150 
miles  takes  them  to  the  Platte  River,  wliere  they  find  good  camping-places  with 
plenty  of  water,  buffalo-chips,  and  grass.  Eighty-two  miles  beyond  that  point  (a 
total  of  300),  they  arrive  at  "  Last  Timber,"  a  station  so  called  because,  for  the 
next  200  miles  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte,  the  only  sign  of  vegetation  is 
"Lone  Tree."  Many  emigrants  avoid  this  dreary  "spell  "  by  crossing  the  Platte 
opposite  Ash  Hollow.  Others  pass  it  at  Platte  River  Ferry,  a  short  distance 
lielow'the  mouth  of  Laramie  River,  whilst  others  kcp  the  old  road  to  the  nordi. 
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with  an  elan  calculated  to  make  timid  passengers  look  "  skeery," 
and  began  to  finish  the  rolling  divide  between  the  two  Forks. 
We  crossed  several  arroyos  and  "  criks "  heading  in  the  line  of 
clay  highlands  to  our  left,  a  dwarf  sierra  which  stretches  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  Platte.  The  principal 
are  Omaha  Creek,  more  generally  known  as  "  Little  Punkin,"* 
and  Lawrence  Fork.f  The  latter  is  a  pretty  bubbling  stream, 
running  over  sand  and  stones  v^ashed  down  from  the  Court- 
house Eidge ;  it  bifurcates  above  the  ford,  runs  to  the  north- 
east Ijhrough  a  prairie  four  to  five  miles  broad,  and  swells  the 
waters  of  old  Father  Platte:  it  derives  its  name  from  a 
Frenchman  slaughtered  by  the  Indians,  murder  being  here,  as 
in  Central  Africa,  ever  the  principal  source  of  nomenclature. 
The  heads  of  both  streams  afford  quantities  of  currants,  red, 
black,  and  yellow,  and  cherry-sticks  which  are  used  for  spears 
and  pipe-stems. 

After  twelve  miles'  drive  we  fronted  the  Court-house,  the 
remarkable  portal  of  a  new  region,  and  this  new  region  teeming 
with  wonders  will  now  extend  about  100  miles.  It  is  the 
mauvakes  terres,  or  Bad  lands,  a  tract  about  60  miles  wide 
and  150  long,  stretching  in  a  direction  from  the  north-east  to 
the  south-west,  or  from  the  Mankizitah  (White  Earth)  Eiver, 
over  the  Niobrara  {Eau  qui  court)  and  Loup  Fork  to  the  south 
banks  of  the  Platte :  its  eastern  limit  is  the  mouth  of  the  Keya 
Paha.  The  term  is  generally  applied  by  the  trader  to  any 
section  of  the  prairie  country  where  the  roads  are  difficult,  and 
by  dint  of  an  ill  name  the  Bad  lands  have  come  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Golgotha,  white  with  the  bones  of  man  and  beast. 
American  travellers,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that  near  parts  of 
the  White  Eiver  "some  as  beautiftd  valleys  are  to  be  found  as 
anywhere  in  the  far  West,"  and  that  many  places  "  abound  in 
the  most  lovely  and  varied  forms  in  endless  variety,  giving  the 
most  striking  and  pleasing  effects  of  light  and  shade."  The 
formation  is  the  pliocene  and  miocene  tertiary,  uncommonly 
rich  in  vertebrate  remains  :  the  mauvaises  terres  are  composed 
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*  Punkin  {i.e.  piimr>ii)Hnd  corn  {i.e.  zea  maize)  are,  and  were  from  time 
immemorial,  the  great  s'   ...   ,  of  native  American  agriculture. 

t According  to  Welister,  "forks"  (in  the  plural)  —  the  point  where  a  river 
divides,  or  rather  where  two  rivers  meet  and  unite  in  one  stream.  Each  branch 
is  called  a  "fork."     The  word  might  be  useful  to  Engli.jl;  travellers. 
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of  nearly  horizoutiil  strata,  and  "though  diversified  by  the 
effects  of  denuding  agencies,  and  presenting  in  different  portions 
striking  characteristics,  yet  they  are,  as  a  whole,  a  great  uniform 
surface,  gradually  rising  towards  the  mountains,  at  the  biiae  of 
which  they  attain  an  elevation  varying  between  3000  and  5500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 

The  Court-house,  which  had  lately  suffered  from  heavy  rain, 
resembled  anything  more  than  a  court-house ;  that  it  did  so  in 
former  days  we  may  gather  from  the  tales  of  many  travellers, 
old  Canadian  voyagevirs,  who  imanimously  accounted  it  a  fit 
place  for  Indian  spooks,  ghosts,  and  hobgoblins  to  meet  in 
pow-wow,  and  to  "count  their  coups"  delivered  in  the  flesh. 
The  Court-house  lies  about  eight  miles  from  the  river,  and 
three  from  the  road  ;  in  circumference  it  may  be  half  a  mile, 
and  in  height  300  feet ;  it  is,  however,  gradually  degrading, 
and  the  rains  and  snows  of  not  many  years  will  lay  it  level  with 
the  ground.  The  material  is  a  rough  conglomerate  of  hard  marl ; 
the  mass  is  apparently  the  flunk  or  shoulder  of  a  range  forming 
the  southern  buttress  of  the  Platte,  and  which,  being  composed 
of  softer  stuff,  has  gradually  melted  away,  leaving  this  remnant 
to  rise  in  solitary  grandeur  above  the  plain.  In  books  it  is 
described  as  resembling  a  gigantic  ruin,  with  a  huge  rotimda 
in  front,  windows  in  the  sides,  and  remains  of  roofs  and  stages 
in  its  flanks :  verily  potent  is  the  eye  of  imagination !  To  me 
it  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  pyramid,  whose  courses 
were  inclined  at  an  ascendable  angle  of  35°,  with  a  detached 
outwork  composed  of  a  perpendicular  mass  based  upon  a  slope 
of  45° ;  in  fact,  it  resembled  the  rugged  earthworks  of  Sakkara, 
only  it  was  far  more  rugged.  According  to  the  driver  the 
summit  is  a  plane  upon  which  a  wagon  can  turn.  My  mili- 
tary companion  remarked  that  it  would  make  a  fine  natural 
fortress  against  Indians,  and  perhaps,  in  the  old  days  of  romance 
and  Colonel  Bonneville,  it  has  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  harried 
fur-hunter.  I  saw  it  when  set  off  by  weather  to  advantage.  A 
blazing  sun  rained  fire  upon  its  cream-coloured  surface — at 
II  A.M.  the  glass  showed  95°  in  the  wagon;  —  and  it  stood 
boldly  out  against  a  purple-black  nimbus  which  overspread 
the  southern  skies,  growling  distant  thunders,  and  flashing  red 
threads  of  "  chained  liahtninof." 

I  had  finished  a  hasty  sketch,  when  suddenly  appeared  to  us 
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fi  most  interesting  siglit,— a  neat  ambulance*,  followed  by  a 
fomgon  and  mounted  soldiers,  from  which  issued  an  officer  in 
uniform,  who  advanced  to  gi-eet  Lieutenant  Dana.  The  traveller 
was  Captain,  or  rather  Major,  Marcy,  who  Wcos  proceeding  west- 
ward on  leave  of  absence.  After  introduction,  he  remembered 
that  his  vehicle  contained  a  compatriot  of  mine.  The  com- 
patriot, whose  length  of  facial  hair  at  once  told  his  race,— for 

"  Tlie  larger  the  whisker  tho  greater  the  Tory," 

was  a  Mr.  A ,  British  vice-consul  at  *  *  *'s,   Minnesota. 

Having  lately  tried  his  maiden  hand  upon  buffalo,  he  naturally 
concluded  that  I  could  have  no  other  but  the  same  object. 
Pleasant  estimate,  forsooth,  of  a  man's  brain,  that  it  can  find 
nothing  in  America  worthy  of  its  notice  but  bison-shooting ! 
However,  the  supposition  had  a  couleur  locale.  Every  week 
the  New  York  papers  convey  to  the  New  World  the  interesting 
information  that  some  distinguished  Britisher  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  half  crossed  the  States  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
"  monarch  of  our  prairies."  Americans  consequently  have  learned 
to  look  upon  this  Albionic  eccentricity  as  "the  thing."  That 
unruly  member  the  tongue  was  upon  the  point  of  putting  in 
a  something  about  the  earnest,  settled  purpose  of  shooting  a 
prairie-dog,  when  the  reflection  that  it  was  hardly  fair  so  far 
from  home  to  "chaff"  a  compatriot  evidently  big  with  the 
paternity  of  a  great  exploit,  with  bit  and  bridle  curbed  it  fast. 

Shortly  after  "liquoring  up"  and  shaking  hands,  we  found  our- 
selves once  more  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  where  a  lively  green 
relieved  eyes  which  still  retained  retina-pictures  of  the  barren, 
Sindh-like  divide.  The  road,  as  usual,  along  the  river-side  was 
rough  and  broken,  and  puffs  of  Simum  raised  the  sand  and  dust 


*  The  price  of  the  strong  liglit  travelling-waggon  called  an  ambulance,  in  tjio 
West  is  about  8250;  in  tlie  East  it  is  much  cheaper.  With  four  mules  it  will 
vary  from  8750  to  g900 ;  when  resold,  however,  it  rarely  fetches  half  that 
sum.  A  journey  between  St.  Joseph  and  Gt.  S.  L.  City  can  easily  be  accom- 
plislied  in  an  ambulance  within  forty  days.  Officers  and  sportsmen  prefer  it, 
because  they  have  their  time  to  themselves,  and  they  can  caiTy  stores  and 
necessaries.  On  the  other  hand,  "  strikers,"-soldier-help.s,-or  Canadian  r«^«^M, 
are  necessary ;  and  the  plearnire  of  travelling  is  by  no  means  enhanced  by  the 
nightly  fear  that  the  stock  wiU  "  bolt,"  not  to  be  recovcn'd  for  a  week,  if 
then. 
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iu  ponderous  cloiuls.  At  12..'U)  r.ir.  wo  iioonoJ  for  un  hour  at 
a  little  hovel  called  a  ranch,  with  the  normal  corral ;  and  I  took 
occasion  to  sketch  the  far-famed  Chimney  Rock.  The  name  is 
not,  as  is  that  of  the  Court-house,  a  misnomer :  one  might 
almost  expect  to  see  smoke  or  steam  jetting  from  the  summit. 
Like  most  of  these  (jueor  malformations,  it  was  once  the  knuckle- 
end  of  the  main  chain  which  bounded  the  Platte  Valley ;  the 
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softer  adjacent  strata  of  marl  and  earthy  limestone  were  dis- 
integrated by  wind  and  weather,  and  the  harder  material,  better 
resisting  the  action  of  air  and  water,  has  gradually  assumed  its 
present  form.  Chimney  Rock  lies  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Platte.  It  is  composed  of  a  friable  yellowish 
marl,  yielding  readily  to  the  knife.  The  shape  is  a  thin 
shaft,  perpeuflicidar  and  quasi  conical.  Viewed  from  the  south- 
east it  is  not  unlike  a  giant  jackboot  based  upon  a  high  py- 
ramidal mound,  which,  disposed  in  the  natural  slope,  rests 
upon  the  plain.  The  neck  of  sandstone  connecting  it  with 
the  adjacent  hills  has  been  distributed  by  the  floods  around 
the  base,  leaving  an  ever-widening  gap  between.  This  "  Pha- 
ros of  the  prairie-sea"  towered  in  former  days  150  to  200 
feet   above    the    apex   of   its   foundation*,  and    was    a   land- 

*  According  to  M.  Preuss,  wlio  accompanipcl  Colonel  Fremont's  expedition,  "tra- 
vcllfrs  who  visiti'd  it  sonic  years  since  placed  its  lieiglit  at  upwards  of  500  feet," 
tliniij/h  in  his  day  (1812)  it  had  diuiinishod  to  200  feet  above  the  river. 
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mark  visil.lo  for  40  to  50  miles :  it  is  now  barely  35  feet  in 

.e.gbt.     rt  has  often  been  struck  by  lij^htning ;  imbev  edax 

has  gnawed  much    away,  and  the    beginning   of  the   end   is 

a  rearJy  at  hand.     It  is  easy  to  ascend  the  pyramid  ;  but  whilst 

lompeys   Pdlar,  Peter  Botte,  and  Ararat   have   all  felt  the 

Anglo-Scandmavian  foot,  no  venturous  scion  of  the  race  has 

yet  trampled   upon  the  top  of  Chimney  Rock.     Around  the 

waist  ot  the  base  runs  a  wliite  band  which  sets  off  its  height 

and   relieves   the   uniform   tint.      The    old   sketches   of   this 

curious  needle  now  necessarily  appear  exaggerated  ;  moreover 

those   best    known    represent   it   as    a   column   rising  from   a 

confused  heap  of  boulders,  thus  conveying  a  completely  false 

Klea.     Agam  the  weather  served  us  :   nothing  could  be  more 

picturesque  than  this  lone  pillar  of  pale  rock  lying  against  a 

huge  black  cloud,  with  the  forked  lightning  playing  ^ver  its 

devoted  head.  '■    ^     o 

After  a  frugal  dinner  of  biscuit  and  cheese  we  remounted  and 
pursued  our  way  through  airy  fire,  which  presently  changed  from 
our  usual  pest-a  light  dust-laden  breeze-into  a  Punjaubian 
diist-storm,  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  We  passed  a  ranch  called 
Robidoux  Port,"  from  the  well-known  Indian  trader  of  that 
name    ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  a  Canadian  or  a  French  Creole, 

*lh-o^nt),.  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  fr«.-r//..._<.0bitua,7.-Depart«l  this  life   at  his 

in  the  city  of  .st.  Louis,  m  the  year  1794.  H.,  was  one  of  tho  brotliors  of  Mr 
Joseph  EohKloux,  founder  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph.  Ho  was  possessed  oT; 
.pnghtly  ,„teUeet  and  a  spirit  of  adventure.     AVheii  not  nio"  h't    e  ty-tt; 

S   ]1  flft  TT  '''  "^''  '^  twenty-eight  ho  went  to  Mexico,  and 

lued  there  fifteen  years.  Ho  then  married  a  very  interesting  Mexican  kdy  wlm 
etu^ed  with  1„,„  to  the  States.  For  many  years  "he  traled  exten"iv  y  with 
the  >.ava,oes  and  Apaclies.  In  1840  he  eame  to  this  city  with  his  family  Tan 
has  resided  here  ever  since.  In  IHU  ],e  went  out  to  the  mountains  o  T  teidin^ 
expedition,  and  was  cau.ht  l,y  the  most  tevrible  storms,  which  cause  h  Sh 
of  one  or  two  hundred  of  liis  horses,  and  stopped  his  progi-ess  His  brother 
Josepli,  the  respectable  founderof  this  city,  sent  to  his  relijf  ami  had  Wm  broth 

nd^livirt  slo  r  '''■  ""■  7'"'  ^°""'^  "'  ='  -°-^*  ^^'■P'°™^^1^  '^'^ 
anct   saved.      In  1840  l,e  accompanied  Gen.  Kearny,   as  interpreter  and  miide 

to  Mexico.     In  a  battle  with  the  Mexicans  he  was  V.La  severe  y  in  thre  P        ' 

but  he  survive.   Ins  wounds,  and  returned  to  St.  Joseph  in  1849.     Soon  aft  rS 

MoT2  r  "'"•;''  ""\  """'■""'  ""^'^  ''"'■  I"  ''''  ^-  removed  tN^ 
f!".:  .  '  '•"  '''""'^■'  7\  '"  ''''  '''  ^-'"^  '-  Wasliington,  and  remained  there 
a  year,  arranging  son.e  business  witli  the  goven^ment.     Ho  then  returned  to  St 
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who,  as  uHual  with  his  race  in  thcnv  rpcjions,  Imw  taken  to  him- 
Helf  a  wife  in  the  .shape  of  a  Sioux  s(iuuvv,  an<l  has  f,rarMished 
his  quiver  with  a  multitude  of  whitey-reds.  The  driver  pointed 
out  the  grave  of  a  New-Yorker  who  had  vainly  visited  the 
prairies  in  search  of  a  cure  for  consumption.  As  we  advanced 
the  storm  increased  to  a  tornado  of  north  'vind,  blinding  our 
cattle  till  it  drove  them  off  the  road.  The  jjale  howled  through 
the  pass  with  all  the  violence  of  a  Khamsin,  and  it  was  follow(>d 
by  lightning  and  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain.  The  threatening 
weather  caused  a  large  party  of  emigrants  to  "fort  themselves" 
in  a  corral  near  the  base  of  Scott's  HlufiFs. 

The  corral,  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word,  which,  corrupted 
to  "kraal,"  has  found  its  way  through  Southern  Africa,  signi- 
fies primarily  a  square  or  circular  pen  for  cattle,  which  may  be 
made  of  tree-trunks,  stones,  or  any  other  convenient  material. 
The  corral  of  wagons  is  thus  formed.  The  two  foremost  are 
brought  near  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  followed  by  tlie 
rest;  disposed  aslant,  so  that  the  near  fore  wheel  of  the  hinder 
touches  the  off  hind  wheel  of  that  preceding  it,  and  vice  versa 
on  the  other  side.  The  "  tongues,"  or  poles,  are  turned  out- 
wards, for  convenience  of  yoking,  when  an  attack  is  not  expected, 
otherwise  they  are  made  to  point  inwards,  and  the  gaps  are 
closed  by  ropes  and  yoke  and  spare  chains.  Thus  a  large 
oval  is  formed  with  a  single  opening  fifteen  to  twenty  yards 
across;  some  find  it  more  convenient  to  leave  an  exit  at  both 
ends.  In  dangerous  places  the  passages  are  secured  at  night 
either  by  cords  or  by  wheeling  round  the  near  wagons;    the 
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Joseph,  and  has  remained  here  ever  since.  Mr.  Eolidoux  was  a  very  remarkablo 
man.  Tall,  slender,  atldetic,  and  agile,  he  possessed  the  most  graceful  and 
pleasing  manners,  and  an  intellect  of  a  superior  order.  In  every  company  lie 
Avas  alTable,  graceful,  and  highly  ple.ising.  His  conversation  was  always  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  he  possessed  many  of  those  iiuulities  which,  if  lie  remained 
in  the  .States,  would  have  raised  him  to  positions  of  distinction.  He  suffered  for 
several  years  before  liis  death  with  a  terrible  soreness  of  the  eyes,  whicli  defied 
the  curative  skill  of  tlie  doctors;  and  for  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  afflicted 
witli  dropsy.  A  week  or  two  ago  lie  was  taken  with  a  violent  h;emorrliago  of 
tlio  lungs,  which  completely  prostrated  liim,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  ho 
never  recovered.  He  was  attended  by  the  best  medical  skill,  and  his  wife  and 
many  friends  were  with  liini  to  the  hour  of  Jiis  dissolution,  wliicli  occurred  on 
Monday  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  at  his  residence  in  this  city.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  as  a  courteou.s,  cultivated,  agi-eeable  gentleman,  whose  life  was  one  of 
great  activity  and  public  usefulnes.s,  and  whose  deatli  will  be  long  lamented." 
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cattle  are  driven  in  before  Hundown,  eHpeeially  wlien  the  area  of 
the  oval  is  large   enough  to  enable    them  to  graze,  ard  the 
men  sleep  under  their  vehicleH.     In  safer  travel  the  tents  are 
pitched  outside  the  corral  with  their  doors   (.utwards,  and   in 
front  of  these  the  canip-Hre.s  are  lighted.     The  favourite  spots 
with  teamsters  for  corraling  are  the  re-entering  angles  of  deep 
streams,  especially   where  these    have    high   and    precipitous 
banks,  or  the  crests  of  abrupt  hills  and  bluffs  — the  position  for 
nighting  usually  chosen  by  the  Australian  traveller -where  one 
or  more  sides  of  the  encampment  is  safe  from  attack,  and  the 
others  can  be  protected  by  a  cross  fire.     As  a  rule  Indians  avoid 
attackmg  strong  places;   this    however,  must   not   always  be 
relied  upon;  in  1844  the  Utah  Indians  attacked  Uintah  Fort, 
a  trading  post  belonging  to  M.  A.  Kobidoux,  then  at  St.  Louis, 
slaughtered  the  men,  and  carried  off  the  women.     The  corral  is 
especially  useful  for  two  purposes :  it  enables  the  wagoners  to 
yoke  up  with  ease,  and  it  secures  them  from  the  prairie  traveller's 
prime  dread— the  stampede.     The  Western  savages  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  animals,  and  in  their  marauding 
expeditions  they  instinctively  adopt  the  system  of  the  Bedouins, 
the  Galhia,  and  the  Somal.     Providing  themselves  with  rattles 
and  other  implements  for  making  startling  noises,  they  ride 
stealthily  up  close  to  the  cattle,  and  then  rush  by  like  the  whirl- 
wind with  a  volley  of  horrid  whoops  and  screams.     When  the 
"cavallard"   flies   in  panic  fear,   the    plunderers  divide   their 
party;  some  drive  on  the  plunder,  whilst  the   others  form  a 
rear-guard  to  keep  off  pursuers.     The  prairie-men  provide  for 
the  danger  by  keeping  their  fleetest  horses  saddled,  bridled,  and 
ready  to  be  momited  at  a  moment's  notice.     When  the  animals 
have  stampeded,  the  owners  follow  them,  scatter  the  Indians, 
and  drive,  if  possible,  the  madrina,  or  bell-mare,  to  the  front  of 
the  herd,  gradually  turning  her  towards  the  camp,  and  slacking 
speed  as  the  familiar  objects  come  in  sight.     Horses  and  mules 
appear  peculiarly  timorous  upon  the  prairies.     A  band  of  buf- 
falo, a  wolf,  or  even  a  deer,  will  sometimes  stampede  them; 
they  run  to  great  distances,  and  not  unfrequently  their  owners' 
fail  to  recover  them. 

"  Scott's  BluflCs,"  situated  285  miles  from  Fort  Kearny  and 
51  from  Fort  Laramie,  was  the  last  of  the  great  marl  forma- 
tions which  we  saw  on  this  line,  and  was  of  all   by  far  the 
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inoHt  cun'oiiH.  Tn  the  dull  unifoniiity  of  the  pnilricH  it  Ih  a 
Htrikinj,'  uiid  attnictiv*;  oltjcct,  far  t'xccllinjr  tJic  castlt'd  cnij,'  of 
DracheiifrlH  or  any  of  tlie  licaiitics  of  romiuitic!  Kliiiu'.  From  a 
distance  of  a  day's  march  it  a[»pearH  in  thts  Hhapo  of  a  large  liluo 
mound,  distinfifiiislu'd  only  l)y  itw  dimenHionH  from  the  di^tached 
fragmentH  of  hill  around.  As  you  approach  within  four  or  Hve 
milcH,  a  masHivo  mcdii'val  city  grndualiy  defines  itself,  cluster- 
ing, with  a  wonderful  fulness  of  detail,  round  a  colossal  fortress, 
and  crowned  with  a  royal  castle.  Buttress  and  barhicau,  bastion, 
demihme  and  guardhouse,  tower,  turret,  and  donjon-keep,  all 
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are  there:  in  one  place  parapets  and  battlements  still  stand 
upon  the  crumbling  wall  of  a  fortalice  like  the  giant  ruins  of 
Chateau  (laillard,  the  '*  Beautiful  Castle  on  the  Rock ;"  and,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  resemblance,  th  •  lasliing  rains 
aud  angry  winds  have  cut  tie  old  line  of  road  at  Us  1.,i-,l  into  a 
regular  moat  with  a  semicircular  sweep,  which  t]ie  mir((;;o  fills 
with  a  mimic  river.  (Quaint  figures  develop  themselves ; 
guards  and  sentinel.s  in  dark  armour  keep  watch  and  ward  upon 
tlio  slopes,  the  lion  of  Bastia  crouches  unmistakably  over- 
hioking  the  road;  and  as  the  shades  of  an  artificial  evening, 
cai'-iPU  by  thf  dust-storm,  close  in,  so  weird  is  its  aspect  that 
one   K^  gh<;    almost    expect    to   see   some    spectral    horseman 
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with    lance   and    pennant   go    bin  rounds  about  the   degorted 

ZT'Jr'^'f'lr^'  and  broken  wall.  At  a  nearer  Iptt 
%'.un.  the  <,umnt  illusion  vaninhes :  the  lines  of  masonry  be- 
cotne  yellow  layers  of  boulder  and  pebble  imbedded  in  a  mass 

change  o  the  gaslungs  of  the  rains  of  ages,  and  the  warrLs 
^e  metamorphosed  into  dwarf  cedars  and  dense  shrubs,  scat- 
t  ed  „.ng  y  over  the  surface.  Travellers  have  compared  this 
g^^^ry  of  the  mauvaisea  tares  to  Gibraltar,  to  the  Capitol  at 
;^aslnngton,  to  Stirling  C..tle.  I  could  think  of  nothing  n 
Its  presence  but  the  Arabs'  «  City  of  Brass,"  that  mysterious 

tothrwavf7''^t^T"'''^^r'"^'  ^'^^'"  ^PP--  "^  «^^~ 

Scott's  Bluffs  derive  their  name  from  an  unfortunate  fur- 
trader  there  put  on  shore  in  the  olden  time  by  his  boat's  crew 

crawled  up  the  mound  to  die.  The  politer  guide-books  call 
them  "Capitol  Hills:"  methinks  the  first  name,  with'ts  da  k 
associations  must  be  better  pleasing  to  ti^e  ge^iL  loci.     Thiy 

be  800  feet  high,  is  on  the  right,  or  nearest  the  ri.er.  To  its 
left  hes  an  outwork,  a  huge  detached  cylinder  whose  capping 
changes  aspect  from  every  direction;  and  still  further  totheleff 
IS  a  second  castle,  now  divided  from,  but  once  connected  with  the 
others.  Thewholeaffair  is  a  spur  springing  from  the  mainrange 
and  closing  upon  the  Platte  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  road 

Atter  -ratifying  our  curiosity  we  resumed  our  way.      The 
route  lay  between   the  right-hand  fortress  and  the  outwork 

the  range.  1  he  sharp,  sudden  torrents  which  pour  from  the 
heights  on  both  sides,  and  the  draughty  winds -1  Scott's  Bluffs 
are   the   permanent   head-quarters   of    hurricanes  -  have   cu 

walled  in'^T'.  "w  !,  ^''^"^'^  ''  J^=^^^  ^"^^^^  ^tee^ly 
wa  led  in.     Ue  dashed  down  the  drains  and  pitchholes  with  a 

violence  which  shook  the  nave-bands  from  our  sturdy  wheels.* 

stand  in  some  stream.     Paint  or  varnish  is  nf  Uf fi  lir  ■  ^"*  ^'^ 
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Ascending,  the  driver  showed  a  place  where  the  skeleton  of 
an  "  elephant "  had  been  lately  discovered.     On  the  summit  he 
pointed  out,  far  over  many  a  treeless  hill  and  barren  plam,  the 
famous  Black  Hills  and  Laramie  Peak,  which  has  been  corn- 
pa  ed  to  Ben  Lomond,  towering  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles 
The  descent  waB  abrupt,  with  sudden  turns  round  the  head  ot 
earth-cracks  deepened  to  ravines  by  snow  and  ram ;  and  one 
place  showed  the  remains  of  a  wagon  and  team  which  had 
lately  come  to    grief.     After  galloping  down  a  long  s  ope  of 
twelve  miles,  with  ridgelets  of  sand  and  gravel  somewhat  raised 
above  tho  bottom,  which  they  cross  on  their  way  to  the  river, 
we  found  ourselves  at  5.30  p.m.  once  more  in  the  valley  of  the 
Platte      I  had  intended  to  sketch  the  Bluffs  more  carefully  from 
the  station,  but  the  western  view  proved  to  be  disappointingly 
inferior  to  the  eastern.    After  the  usual  hour's  delay  we  resumed 
our  drive  through  alternate  puffs  of  hot  and  cold  wind,  the 
contrast  of  which  was  not  easy  to  explain.     The  sensation  was 
as  if  Indians  had  been  firing  the  prairies  — an  impossibility  at 
this  season,  when  whatever  herbage  there  is,  is  still  green.     It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  although  the  meteorology  of  the 
earlier  savans,  namely,  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, known  as  the  Indian  summer*,  might  be  produced  by 
the  burning  of  the  plain- vegetation,  was  not  thought  worthy 
of  comment,  their  hypothesis  is  no  longer  considered  trivial. 
The  smoky   canopy  mast  produce  a  sensible  effect  upon   the 
temperature   of  the    season.     "During   a    still    night,    when 
a  cloud  of   this  kind  is  overhead,  no  dew  is   produced ;  the 

*  These  remarWe  borrowed  from  a  paper  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  entitled  "Meteorology  in  its  connection  ^.-ith 

^^ihf  Indkn  summer  is  synonymous  with  our  St.  Martin's  or  Allhallows  summer 
so  called  from  the  festival  held  or.  the  11th  November.  "  The  Indians  ava.l 
themselves  of  this  delightful  time  for  harvesting  their  corn;  and  the  tradition  is 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  say  they  always  had  a  second  summer  of  nme  days 
bete  the  winter  set  in.  It  is  a  bland  and  genial  time  in  which  the  b.rds, 
h  sects,  and  plants.feel  a  new  creation,  and  enjoy  a  short-lived  summer  ere  they 
Xrinkfinally  from  the  rigour  of  the  winter's  blast.  The  sky,  in  he  meantime  is 
J  Orally  fiUod  with  a  haze  of  orange  Ami  gold,  intercepting  the  direct  i.iys  of  the 
L  yet  possessing  enough  of  light  and  heat  to  prevent  sensations  of  glomn  or 
c  ni  whfle  the  nights  grow  sharp  and  frosty,  and  the  necessary  fires  give  eheer- 
mCZ  of  the  sochd  winter  evenings  near  at  hand."-The  National  IntdU- 
genccr,  Noy=  26th,  1857,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 
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heat  which  is  radiated  from  the  earth  is  reflected  or  absorbed, 
and  radiated  back  again  by  the  particles  of  soot,  and  the  coat- 
ing of  the  earth  necessary  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  water  in 
the  form  of  dew  or  hoar  frost  is  prevented."  According  to 
Professor  Henry  of  Washington,  "it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
portiou  of  the  smoke  or  fog-cloud,  produced  by  the  burning 
of  one  of  the  Western  Prairies,  is  carried  entirely  across  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean." 

Presently  we  dashed  over  the  Little  Kiowa  Creek,  forded  the 
Horse  Creek,  and,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  villainous  mosquitoes, 
entered  at  8.30  p.m.  the  station  in  which  we  were  to  pass  the 
night.     It  was  tenanted  by  one  Reynal,  a  French  crecle  —  the 
son  of  an  old  soldier  of  the  Grand  Armee,  who  had  settled  at 
St.   Louis  —  a   companionable   mn  a^  but   an  extortionate ;  he 
charged   us   a  florin   for   every  "  d)  ink "   of  his  well-watered 
whiskey.     The  house  boasted  of  the  usuaj   squaw,  a  wrinkled 
old  dame,  who  at  once  began  to  prepare  supper,  when  we  dis- 
creetly  left   the   room.     These  hard-working,  but   sorely  ill- 
favoured  beings,  are  accused  of  various  horrors  in  cookery,  such 
as  grinding  their  pinole,  or  parched  corn,  in  the  impurest  man- 
ner, kneading  dough  upon  the  floor,  using  their  knives  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  and  employing  the  same  pot,  unwashed,  for 
boiling  tea  and  tripe.     In  fact,  they  are  about  as  clean  as  those 
Eastern  Pariah  servants  who  make  the  knowing  Anglo-Indian 
hold  it  an  abomination  to  sit  at  meat  with  a  new  arrival  or  with 
an  officer  of  a  "  home  regiment."     The  daughter  was  an  usually 
fascinating  half-breed,  with  a  pale  face  and  Frarico-Americau 
features.    How  comes  it  that  here,  as  in  Hindostan,  the  French 
half-caste    is    pretty,    graceful,   amiable,    coquette,    whilst  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  plain,  coarse,  gauche,  and  ill-tempered?     The 
beauty  was  married  to  a  long,  lean  Down-Easter,  who  appeared 
most  jealously  attentive  to  her,  occasionally  hinting  at  a  return 
to   the  curtained  bed,  where  she  could  escape  the   admiring 
glances  of  strangers.     Like  her  mother,  she  was  able  to  speak 
English,  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  open  her  mouth. 
This   is   a  truly  Indian   prejudice,  probably  arising  from  the 
savage,  childish  sensitiveness  which  dreads  to  excite  a  laugh  ; 
even  a  squaw  married  to  a  white  man,  after  uttering  a  few  words 
in  a  moment  of  epanchement,  will  hide  her  face  under  the 
blanket. 
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The  half-breed  has  a  bad  name  in  the  land.     Like  the  negro, 
the   Indian   belongs   to    a  species,   sub-species,   or  variety  — 
whichever  the  reader  pleases  —  that  has  diverged  widely  enough 
from  the  Indo-European  type  to  cause  degeneracy,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  and  often,  too,  sterility  in  the  offspring.     These 
half-breeds  are,  therefore,  like  the  mulatto,  quasi-mules.  The  men 
combine  the  features  of  both  races ;  the  skin  soon  becomes  coarse 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  eye  is  black,  snaky,  and  glittering  like 
the  Indian's.     The  mongrels  are  short-lived,  peculiarly  subject 
to  infectious  diseases,  untrustworthy,  and  disposed  to  every  vil- 
lainy.    The  half-bred  women,  in  early  youth,  are  sometimes 
attractive  enough,  uniting  the  figure  of  the  mother  to  the  more 
delicate  American  face ;  a  few  years,  however,  deprive  them  of 
all  litheness,  grace,  and  agility.     They  are  often  married  by 
whites,  who  hold  them  to  be  more  modest  and  humble,  less 
capricious  and  less  exacting,  than  those  of  the  higher  type:  they 
make  good  wives  and  affectionate  mothers,  and,  like  the  quad- 
roons, they  are  more  "  ambitious "  — that  is  to  say,  of  warmer 
temperaments— than  either  of  the  races  from  which  they  are 
derived.     The  so-called  red  is  a  higher  ethnic  type  than  the 
black  man ;  so  in  the  United  States,  where  all  admixture  of 
African  blood  is  deemed  impure,  the  aboriginal  American  en- 
tails no  disgrace  —  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  land  are  descended 
from  "  Indian  princesses."     The  half-breed  girls  resemble  their 
mothers  in  point  of  industry,  and  they  barter  their  embroidered 
robes  and  moccasins,  and  mats  and  baskets,  made  of  bark  and 
bulrush,  in  exchange  for  blankets,  calicoes,  glass  beads,  —  an 
indispensable  article    of  dress,  —  mirrors,  needles,  rings,  ver- 
milion,  and  other   luxuries.     The  children,  with  their  large 
black  eyes,  wide  mouths,  and  glittering  teetL,  flattened  heads 
and   remarkable  agility  of   motion,  suggest  the  idea  of  little 

serpents. 

The  day  had  been  fatiguing,  and  our  eyes  ached  with  the 
wind  and  dust.  We  lost  no  time  in  spreading  on  the  floor  the 
buffalo  robes  borrowed  from  the  house,  and  in  defying  the 
smaller  tenants  of  the  Eanch.  Our  host,  M.  Reynal,  was  a 
study,  but  we  deferred  the  lesson  till  the  next  morning. 

To  Fort  Laramie,  Hth  August. 

M.  Eeynal  had  been  an  Indian  trader  in  his  youth.  Of  this 
race  there  were  in  his  day  two  varieties :  the  regular  trader  and 
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the  coureur  des  bois,  or  unlicensed  pedlar,  who  was  subject  to 
certain  pains  and  penalties.     The  former  had  some  regard  for 
his  future ;  he  had  a  permanent  interest  in  the  Indians,  and 
looked  to  the  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements  of  his  proteges,  so 
that  hunting  might  not  flag.     The  bois  brule  pedlar,  having— 
like  an  English  advertising  firm— no  hope  of  dealing  twice  with 
the  same  person,  got  all  he  could  for  what  he  could.     These 
men  soon  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  Indian's  discipline.    One 
of  them,  for  instance,  would  take  protection  with  the  chief,  pay 
presents,  and  by  increasing  the  wealth,  enhance  the  importance 
of  his  protector.    Another  would  place  himself  under  the  charge 
of  some  ambitious  aspirant  to  power,  who  was  thus  raised  to  a 
position  of  direct  rivalry.     A  split  would  ensue,  the  weaker 
would  secede  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  declare   inde- 
pendence ;  a  murder  or  two  would  be  the  result,  and  a  blood- 
feud  would  be  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation.     The 
licensed  traders  have  ever  strenuously  opposed  the  introduction 
of  alcohol ;  a  keg  of  which  will  purchase  from  the  Indian  every- 
thing that  is  his,  his  arms,  lodge,  horses,  children,  and  wives. 
In  olden  times,  however,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  not,  as  now, 
in  force  through  the  territories.     The  coureur  des  bois,  there- 
fore, entered  the  country  through  various   avenues,  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Mexico,  without  other  stock  in  trade 
but  some  kegs  of  whiskey,  which  he  retailed  at  the  modest  price 
of  $36  per  gallon.    He  usually  mixed  one  part  of  fire  with  five  of 
pure  water,  and  then  sold  a   pint-canful  for   a  buffalo   robe. 
"  Indian  liquor  "  became  a  proverbial  term.    According  to  some 
travellers,  a  barrel  of  «  pure  Cincinnati,"  even  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  railroad  and  lake  travel,  has  afforded  a  hundred 
barrels  of  "  good  Indian  liquor."     A  small  bucketful  is  poured 
into   a   washtub   of    water;   a   large  quantity   of    "dog-leg" 
tobacco    and   red   pepper  is  then   added,    next   a   bitter   root 
common  in  the   country   is  cut  up  into  it,  and  finally  it   is 
coloured  with   burnt  sugar;— a   nice  recipe   for    a   morning's 
headache!     The  only  drawback  to  this  traffic   is  its   danger. 
The  Indian  when  intoxicated  is  ready  for  any  outrageous  act  of 
violence  or  cruelty ;  vinosity  brings  out  the  destructiveness  and 
the  utter  barbarity  of  his  character ;  it  makes  him  thii-st  tiger- 
like for  blood.     The  coureur  des  bois,  therefore,  who  in  those 
days  was  highly  respected,  was  nlaced  in  the  Trader's  Lnd. 
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kind  of  public  house,  like  the  Iwanza  of  Central  Africa,  and 
the  village  chief  took  care  to  station  at  the  door  a  guard  of 
sober  youths,  sometimes  habited  like  Europeans,  ready  to  check 
the  unauthoiised  attempts  of  ambitious  clansmen  upon  the 
whiskey-vendor's  scalp.  The  western  men,  who  will  frequently 
be  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  may  be  divided  like  the  traders 
into  two  classes.  The  first  is  the  true  mountaineer,  whom 
the  platitude  and  tame  monotony  of  civilised  republican  life 
has  in  early  youth  driven,  often  from  an  honoured  and  wealthy 
family,  to  the  wilds  and  wolds,  to  become  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
march  of  civilisation.  The  second  is  the  offscouring  and  refuse 
of  the  eastern  cities,  compelled  by  want,  fatuity,  or  crime  to 
exile  himself  from  all  he  most  loves.  The  former,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  preliminary  stage  greenhorn,  ?8  a  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  term :  to  more  than  Indian  bravery  and  for- 
titude, he  unites  the  softness  of  woman,  and  a  child-like  sim- 
plicity, which  is  the  very  essence  of  a  chivalrous  character ;  you 
can  read  his  nature  in  his  clear  blue  eyes,  his  sun-tanned 
countenance,  his  merry  smile,  and  his  frank  fearless  manner. 
The  latter  is  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  it  would  "  make  bad  blood,"  as 
the  Frenchman  says,  to  describe  him. 

M.  Reynal's  history  had  to  be  received  with  many  grains  of 
salt.  The  western  man  has  been  worked  by  climate  and  its 
consequeiices,  by  the  huge  magnificence  of  nature  and  the 
violent  contrasts  of  scenery,  into  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  wild  Indian.  He  hates  labour — which  poet  and  divine  com- 
bine to  deify  in  the  settled  States  —  as  the  dire  effect  of  a 
primaeval  curse ;  "  loaf  "  he  must  and  will ;  to  him  one  hour  out 
of  the  twenty-four  spent  in  honest  industry  is  satis  superque. 
His  imagination  is  inflamed  by  scenery  and  climate,  difficulty 
and  danger ;  he  is  as  superstitious  as  an  old  man-o'-war's  man  of 
the  olden  school ;  and  he  is  a  transcendental  liar,  like  his 
prototype  the  aborigin,  who  in  this  point  yields  nothing  to  the 
African  negro.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  riding  eighty  miles — 
forty  into  camp  and  forty  out— in  order  to  enjoy  the  sweet  de- 
lights of  a  lie.  His  yarns  and  stories  about  the  land  he  lives  in 
have  become  a  proverbial  ridicule ;  he  will  tell  you  that  the  sun 
rises  north  of  what  it  did  se  puero  ;  he  has  seen  mountains  of 
diamonds  and  gold  nuggets  scattered  like  rocks  over  the  surface 
of  our  general  mother.     I  have  been  gravely  told  of  a  herd  of 
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bison  which  arrested  the  course  of  the  Platte  Eiver,  causing  its 
waters,  like  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  stand  up,  wall  fashion,  whilst 
the  animals  were  crossing.  Of  this  western  order  is  the  well- 
known  account  of  a  ride  on  a  buffalo's  horns,  delivered  for  the 
benefit  of  a  gaping  world  by  a  popular  author  of  the  yellow- 
binding  category.  In  this  age,  however,  the  western  man  has 
become  sensitive  to  the  operation  of  "  smoking."  A  popular  Joe 
Miller  anent  him  is  this:— A  traveller,  informed  of  what  he 
might  educe  by  « querying,"  asked  an  old  mountaineer,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  what  difference  he  observed  in  the  country 
since  he  had  first  settled  in  it. 

"  Wal,  stranger,  not  much  ! "  was  the  reply;  "only  when  I 
fust  come  here,  that  'ere  mountain,"  pointing  to  the  tall  Uintah 
range,  "was  a  hole!" 

Disembarrassing  M.  Reynal's  recital   of  its   masque  of  im- 
probaMlities  and  impossibilities,  remained  obvious  the  naked 
fact,   that   he   had  led   the   life   of  a   confirmed  coareur  des 
hois.     The  French  Canadian  and  Creole  both,  like   the  true 
Fran^ais  de  France,  is  loth  to  stir  beyond  the  devil-dispelling 
sound  of  his   chapel-bell ;   once  torn  from    his   chez  Ini,   he 
apparently  cares  little  to  return,  and  like  the  Englishman,  to 
die  at  home  in  his  own  land.     The  adventurous  Canadians— in 
whom  extremes  meet-  have  wandered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continent;  they  have  left  their  mark  even  upon 
the  rocks  in  Utah  territory.     M.  Reynal  had  quitted  St.  Louis 
at  an  early  age  as  trader,  trapper,  everything  in  short,  pro- 
vided with  a  little  outfit  of  powder,  ball,  and  whiskey.     At  first 
he  was  unfortunate.      In  a   war  between  the  Sioux   and  the 
Pawnees,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  latter,  and  with  much  ado 
preserved,  by  the  good  aid  of  his  squaw,  that  useful  article  his 
scalp.     Then  fickle  fortune  turned  in  his  favour.     He  married 
several  wives,  identified  himself  with  the  braves,  and  became  a 
little  brother  of  the  tribe,  whilst  his  whiskey  brought  him  in  an 
abundance  of  furs  and  peltries.      After  many  years,  waxino- 
weary  of  a  wandering  life,  he  settled  down  into  the  somewhat 
prosaic  position  in  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  him. 
He  was  garrulous  as  a  veteran  soldier  upon  the  subject  of  his 
old  friends  the  trappers,  that  gallant  advance  guard  who,  sixty 
years  ago,  unconsciously  fought  the  fight  of  civilisation  for  the 
pure  love  of  fighting:  who  battled  with  the  Indian  in  his  own 
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way,  surpassing  him  in  tracking,  surprising,  ambuscading  and 
shooting,  and  never  failing  to  raise  the  enemy's  hair.  They  are 
well  nigh  extinct,  those  old  pioneers,  wild,  reckless,  and  brave 
as  the  British  tar  of  a  century  past;  they  live  but  in  story;  their 
place  knows  them  no  longer,  it  is  now  filled  by  the  '*  prospector." 
Civilisation  and  the  silk  hat  have  exterminated  them.  How 
many  deeds  of  stern  fight  and  heroic  endurance  have  been  ignored 
by  this  world,  which  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,  carent 
quia  vate  sacro  !  We  talk  of  Thermopylae  and  ignore  Texas ; 
we  have  all  thrilled  at  the  account  of  the  Mameluke  Bey's  leap ; 
but  how  many  of  us  have  heard  of  Major  MaccuUoch's  spring 
from  the  cliff? 

Our  breakfast  was  prepai-ed  in  the  usual  prairie  style.  First 
the  coffee — three  parts  burnt  beans— which  had  been  duly 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  exposed  to  the  air,  lest  the  aroma 
should  prove  too  strong  for  us,  waa  placed  on  the  stove  to 
simmer  till  every  noxious  principle  was  duly  extracted  from 
it.  Then  the  rusty  bacon,  cut  into  thick  slices,  was  thrown  into 
the  fry-pan ;  here  the  gridiron  is  unknown,  and  if  known  would 
be  little  appreciated,  because  it  wastes  the  "  drippings,"  which 
form  with  the  staff  of  life  a  luxurious  sop.  Thirdly,  antelope 
steak,  cut  off  a  corpse  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  flies  out- 
side, was  placed  to  stew  within  influence  of  the  bacon's 
aroma.  Lastly  came  the  bread,  which  of  course  should  have 
been  "  cooked  "  first.  The  meal  is  kneaded  with  water  and  a 
pinch  of  salt ;  the  raising  is  done  by  means  of  a  little  sour 
milk,  or  more  generally  by  the  deleterious  yeast-powders  of  the 
trade.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  by  the  addition  of  water 
must  be  corrected  and  the  dough  must  be  expanded  by 
saleratus  or  prepared  carbonate  of  soda  or  alkali,  and  other  vile 
stuff,  which  communicates  to  the  food  the  green-yellow  tinge, 
and  suggests  many  of  the  properties  of  poison.  A  hundred- 
fold better,  the  unpretending  chapati,  flap-jack,  scone,  or,  as  the 
Mexicans  prettily  called  it,  "  tortilla  " !  The  dough  after  being 
sufficiently  manipulated  upon  a  long,  narrow  smooth  board  is 
divided  into  «  biscuits  "  and  "  dough  nuts,  "  *  and  finally  it  is 

*  The  western  "biscuit"  is  English  roll:  "cracker"  is  English  biscuit.  The 
"  dough-nut "  is,  properly  speaking,  a  "  small  roundish  cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs, 
and  sugar,  moistened  with  milk  and  boiled  in  lard"  (Webster).  On  the  prairies, 
where  so  many  different  materials  are  unprocurable,  it  is  simply  a  diminutive  loaf, 
like  the  hot  roll  of  the  English  passenger  steamer. 
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placed  to  be  half  cooked  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
rusty  bacon  and  graveolent  antelope.  «  Uncle  Sam's  stove,"  be 
It  said  with  every  reverenqe  for  the  honoured  name  it  bears, 
is  a  triumph  of  convenience,  cheapness,  unwholesomeness  and 
nastmess— excuse  the  word,  nice  reader.  This  travellers'  bane 
has  exterminated  the  spit  and  gridiron,  and  makes  everythino- 
taste  like  its  neighbour  :  by  virtue  of  it,  mutton  borrows  the  flat 
vour  of  salmon-trout,  tomatos  resolve  themselves  into  greens.— 
I  shall  lose  my  temper  if  the  subject  is  not  dropped. 

We  set  out  at  6  a.m.  over  a  sandy  bottom,  from  which  the 
mosquitoes  rose  in  swarms.     After  a  twelve  mile  stretch  the 
driver  pointed  out  on  the  right  of  the  road,  which  here  runs 
between  high  earth  banks,  a  spot  still  infamous  in  local  storv 
At  this  place,  in   1854,  five  Indians,  concealing  themselves  in 
the  bed  of  a  dwarf  arroyo,  fired  upon  the  mail  wagon,  killing 
two  drivers  and  one  passenger,  and  then  plundered  it  of  20,000 
dollars.     «  Long-chin,"  the  leader,  and  the  other  murderers 
when  given  up  by  the  tribe,  were  carried  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where —with    the     ultra-philanthropy   which  has  of   modern 
days  distinguished  the  "Great  Father's"  government  of  his 
«  Poor  Children  of  the  Plains"— the  villains  were  liberally  re- 
warded and  restored  to  their  homes.*     To  cut  off  a  bend  of 
the  Platte  we  once  more  left  the  valley,  ascended  sundry  slopes 
of  sand  and  clay  deeply  cut  by  dry  creeks,  and  from  the  summit 
enjoyed  a  pretty  view.     A  little  to  the  left  rose  the  aerial  blue 
cone  of  that  noble  land-mark,  Laramie  Peak,  based  like  a  mass 
of  solidified  air  upon  a  dark  wall,  the  Black  Hills,  and  lit  up 
with  the  roseate  hues  of  the  morning.   The  distance  was  about  ' 
sixty  miles  ;  you  would  have  guessed  twenty.     On  the  right  lay 
a  broad  valley,  bounded  by  brown  rocks  and  a  plain-coloured 
distance,  with  the  stream  winding  through  it  like  a  thread  of 
quicksilver ;  in  places  it  was  hidden  from  sight  by  thickets  of 
red  willow,  cypress  clumps,  and  dense  cool  cottonwoods.    All 

*  An  United  States  official,  fresh  from  Columbia,  informed  me  that  the  Indi'ina 
there  think  twice  before  they  murder  a  King  George's  man  (Briton),  whilst  they 
hardly  hesitate  to  kill  a  Boston  man  or  American  citizen.  He  attributed  tliis 
peculiarity  principally  to  the  over  lenity  of  his  own  Government,  and  its  want  of 
persistency  in  ferretting  out  and  punishing  the  criminal.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  trader  and  traveller  in  Indian 
countries  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  This  excessive  clemency  has  acted 
evilly  in  "  either  Ind."    We  may  hope  that  its  day  is  now  gone  by 
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was  not  still  life ;  close  below  us  rose  the  white  lodges  of  the 
Ogalala  tribe. 

These  Indian  villages  are  very  picturesque  from  afar  when 
dimly  seen  dotting  the  verdure  of  the  valleys,  and  when  their 
tall  white  cones,  half  hidden  by  willow  clumps,  lie  against  a 
blue  background.  The  river  side  is  the  savages'  favourite  site ; 
next  to  it  the  hill  foot,  where  little  groups  of  three  or  four 
tents  are  often  seen  from  the  road,  clustering  mysteriously  near 
a  spring.  Almost  every  prairie-band  has  its  own  way  of  con- 
structing lodges,  encamping  and  building  fires,  and  the  ex- 
perienced mountaineer  easily  distinguishes  them. 

The  Osages  make  their  lodges  in  the  shape  of  a  wagon -tilt, 
somewhat  like  our  gipsies'  tents,  with  a  framework  of  bent 
willow  rods  planted  in  the  ground,  and  supporting  their  blankets, 
skins,  or  tree-basts. 

The  Kikapoos  build  dwarf  hay-stack  huts,  like  some  tribes  of 
Africans,  setting  poles  in  the  earth,  binding  them  over  and 
lashing  them  together  at  the  top ;  they  are  generally  covered 
with  clothes  or  bark. 

The  Wichetas,  Wakos,  Towakarais,  and  Tonkowas  are  des- 
cribed by  the  "Prairie  Traveller"  as  erecting  their  hunting 
lodges  of  sticks  put  up  in  the  form  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone, 
and  bushed  over  like  "  boweries." 

All  these  tribes  leave  the  framework  of  their  lodges  standing 
when  they  shift  gi'ound,  and  thus  the  particular  band  is  readily 
recognised. 

The  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagos  and  Menomenes  build  lodges 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  some  of  them  30  —  40  feet  long,  by 
14  —  15  wide,  and  large  enough  to  shelter  twenty  people  per- 
manently, and  sixty  temporarily.*  The  covering  is  of  plaited 
rush-mats,  bound  to  the  poles,  and  a  small  aperture  in  the 
lodge  acts  as  chimney. 

The  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  Cherokees  and  Choktaws  prefer 
the  Indian  pal,  a  canvass  covering  thrown  like  a  tente  (Tahi-i, 
over  a  stick  supported  by  two  forked  poles. 

The  Sioux,  Arapahos,  Cheyennes,  Utahs,  Snakes,  Blackfeet, 
and  Kiowas  use  the  Comanche  lodge  covered  with  bison  skins, 

*  The  -wigwams,  huts,  or  cabins  of  tho  eastern  American  tribes  were  b'ko  these, 
large,  solid,  and  well  roofed  with  skins.  Tho  word  "lodge"  is  usually  applied 
to  the  smaller  and  less  comfortable  habitations  of  the  Prairie  Indians. 
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Which  by  dreasmg  become  flexible  as  canvass.  They  are  usually 
ot  a  shining  white,  save  where  smoke-stained  near  the  top  •  the 
lodges  of  great  chiefs  are  sometimes  decorated  with  horizontal 
stripes  of  alternate  black  and  white,  and  ornamented  with  figures 
human  and  bestial,  crosses,  circles,  and  arabesques.  The  lodjreis 
made  of  eight  to  twenty-four  straight  peeled  poles  or^plings 

about  20  feet  long;  the  largest  marquees  are  30  feet  in  dia- 
meter  by  35  feet  high,  and  are  comprised  of  26  ~  30  buffalo 
skins;. and  they  are  sometimes  planted  round  a  "basement" 
or  circular  excavation  two  or  three  feet  deep.     When  pitchino- 
three  poles  lashed  to  one  another  with  a  long  line,  somewhat 
below  the   thinner  points,  are  raised  perpendicularly,  and  the 
thicker  ends  are  spread  out  in  a  tripod  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
circle  which  is  to  form  the  lodge  floor ;  the  rest  of  the  poles  are 
then  propped  against  the  three  first  and  disposed  regularly  and 
equi-distantly  to  make  a  steady  and  secure  conical  framework. 
The  long  line  attached  to  the  tripod  is  then  wound  several 
times  round  the  point  where  the  poles  touch,  and  the  lower  end 
IS  made  fast  to  the  base  of  the  lodge,  thus  securing  the  props  in 
position     The  covering  of  dressed,  hairless,  and  waterproof  cow- 
buffalo  hide,- traders  prefer  Osnaburg,--cutand  sewn  to  fit  the 
frame  like  an  envelope,  and  sometimes  pinned  together  with 
skewers,  is  either  raised  at  first  with  the  tripod,  or  afterwards 
hoisted  with  a  perch  and  spread  round  the  complete  structure 
It  IS  pinned  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs,  and  a  narrow  space 
forms  a  doorway,  which  may  be  closed  with  a  blanket  sus- 
pended  from  above  and  spread  out  with  two  small  sticks.      The 
apex  IS  left  open  with  a  triangular  wing  or  flap,  like  a  lateen 
sail  and  is  prevented  from  closing  by  a  pole  inserted  into  a 
pocket  at  the  end.     The  aperture  points  to  windward  when  ven- 
tilation IS  required,  and,  drawing  like  a  wind  sail,  it  keeps  the 
interior  cool  and  comfortable;  when  smoke  is  to  be  carried  off 
It  IS  turned  to  leeward,  thus  giving  draught  to  the   fire  and 
making  the   abode  warm   in   the  severest  weather,  whilst  in 
lodges  of  other  forms,  you  must  lie  down  on  the  ground  to  pre 
vent  being  asphyxiated.     By  raising  the  lower  part  so  as  freely 
to  admit  the  breeze,  it  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  mosquitoes 
which  are  unable  to  resist  the  strong  draught.      The  squaws 
are  always  the  tent-pitchers,  and  they  equal  orient^ils  in  devterity 
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and  judgment.    Before  the  lodge  of  each  warrior  ntands  his  light 
spear,  phmted  Bedouin-fasliion  in   the   ground,  near  or  upon 
a  tripod  of  thin,  clean ly-acraped  wands,  seven  to  eight  feet  long, 
which  support  his  spotless  white  buffalo-skin  targe,  sometimes 
decorated  with  his  "totem"— we  translate  the  word  "  crest"— 
and  guarded  by  the  usual  prophylactic,  a  buckskin  sack  containing 
medicine.    lieadersof  -Ivanhoe  "-they  are  now  more  numerous 
in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  Country-ever  feel  "a  passing  im- 
pulse to  touch  one  of  these  spotless  shields  with  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  expecting  a  grim  warrior  to  start  from  the  lodge  and  re- 
sent the  chall.uge."     The  fire,  as  in  the  old  Hebridean  huts,  is 
built  in  the  centre  of  the  hard  dirt  floor,  a  strong  stick  planted 
at  the  requisite  angle  supports  the  kettle,  and  around  the  walls, 
are  berths  divided  by  matted  screens  ;    the  extremest  uncleanli- 
ness,  however,  is  a  feature  never  absent.     In  a  quiet  country 
these  villages  have  a  simple  and  patriarchal  appearance.     The 
tents,  which  number  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  are  disposed  round 
a  circular  central  space,  where  animals  can  be  tether-^d.     Some 
have  attached  to  them  corrals  of  wattled  canes,  and  a  few  boast 
ot  fields  where  corn  and  pumpkins  are  raised. 

The  Comanche  lodge  is  the  favourite  tenement  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  Creole  voyageurs,  on  account  of  its  coolness  or  warmth 
when  wanted,  its  security  against  violent  winds,  and  its  freedom 
from  moscjuitoes.     Whilst  travelling  in  an  Indian  country  they 
wil   use  no  other.    It  has  been  simplified  by  Major  H.  H.  Sibley, 
ot  the  U.  S.  army,  who  has  changed  the  pole  framework  for  a 
single  central  upright,  resting  upon  an  iron  tripod,  with  hooks 
or  siispendmg  cooking  utensils  over  the  fire  ;  when  folded  up  the 
tripod  admits  the  upright  between  its  legs,  thereby  reducing  the 
length  to  one  half-a  portable  size.    The  "  Sibley  tent "  was  the 
only  shelter  of  the  U.  S.  army  at  Fort  Scott,  in  Utah  Tcrritor^ 
during  the  hard  winter  of  1857-8,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
The  officers  still  keep  to  the  old  wall- tent.     This  will,  however 
eventually  be  superseded  by  the  new  form,  which  can  accom- 
modate comfortably  twelve,  but  not  seventeen,  the  usual  number 
allotted  to  u.     Captain  Marcy  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  tents 
used  in  the  different  armies  of  Em-ope,  "none  in  poiniofeon! 
venience,  comfort,  and  economy,  will  compare  with  the  '  Sibley 
tent,  for  campaigning  in  cold  weather."     In  summer,  however 
It  ha.,  like  all  conical  tents,    many   disadvantages :    there   is 
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always  a  lo.ss  of  room  ;  and  for  comfortably  disposing  kit  —  chair, 
table  and  camp  couch  -there  is  nothing  e.pial  to  the  wall-tent.' 
The  price  of  a  "Sibley,"  when  made  of  good  material,  is  from 
J40  to  $50  (£8  — £10),  and  it  can  be  procured  from  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

At  10.20  A.M.  we  halted  to  change  mules  at  Badeau's  Ranch, 
or  as  It  IS  more  grandiloquently  called,  "  I.aramie  City."     The 
«city,"hke  many  a  western  ''town,"  still  appertains  to  the 
category  of  things  about  to  be :  it  is  at  present  represented  by  a 
single -large  "store,"  with  outhouses  full  of  small  half-breeds. 
The  prmcipal  articles  of  traffic  are  liquors  and  groceries  for  the 
whites,  and  ornaments  for  the  Indians,  which  are  bartered  for 
stock    (i.  e.  animals)  and   peltries.     The  prices   asked  for  the 
skms  were  from  ^1  —^1.30  for  a  fox  or  a  coyote,  $S  for  wolf 
bear,  or  deer,  ^6  -  $7  for  an  elk,  $5  for  a  common  buffalo,  and 
from  ^8  to  ^.35  for  the  same  painted,  pictograph'd,  and  em- 
broidered.    Some  of  the  party  purcluused  moccasins,  for  which 
they  paid  ^'1  —  ^2  ;  the  best  articles  are  made  by  the   Snakes, 
and  when  embroidered  by  white  women  rise  as  high  as  $25.     I 
bought,  for  an  old  friend  who  is  insane  upon  the  subject  of 
pipes,  one  of  the  fine  marble-like  sandstone  bowls  brought  from 
the  celebrated  Coteau  (slope)  des  Prairies,  at  the  head  of  Sioux 
liiver — 

"On  the  mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
On  the  Great  Red  Pipestone  Quarry." 

ThI.  instrument  is  originally  the  gift  of  Gitche  Mnnitou 
who,  standing  on  the  precipice  of  the  Red  Pipe-stone  Rock, 
broke  off  a  fragment  and  moulded  it  into  a  pipe,  which  finished 
with  a  reed  he  smoked  over  his  children  to  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  It  is  of  queer  shape,  not  unlike  the  clay  and 
steatite  articles  used  by  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Turi  or 
Sinaitic  Bedouins.  The  length  of  the  stick  is  23  inches  of 
the  stem  9-50,  and  of  the  bowl  5  inches;  the  latter  stands  at 
a  right  angle  upon  the  former,  both  are  circular,  but  the  2-75 
inches  of  stem,  which  project  beyond  the  bowl,  are  bevelled  off 
so  as  to  form  an  edge  at  the  end.  The  peculiarity  of  the  form 
is  in  the  part  where  the  tobacco  is  inserted  ;  the  hole  is  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  and  descends  straight  without  a 
bulge,  whilst  the  aperture  in  the  stem  is  exactly  similar.  The 
red  colour  soon  mottles  and  the  bowl  clug.s,  if  smoked  with 
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tobacco:  m  fact,  it  in  fit  for  nothing  but  the  "kinnikinik" 
of  tf.e  IndmnH.  To  prepare  this  hard  material  with  the  rude 
tools  of  a  savage,  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty;  alno 
the  bowls  are  expensive  and  highly  valued  :  for  mine  I  paid 
$o,  and  further  west  I  could  have  exchanged  it  for  an  Indian 
pony. 

Having  finished  our  empfettes  at  M.  Hadeau's,  we  set  out  at 
1 1.30  P.M.  over  a  barren  and  reeking  bit  of  sandy  soil.  Close 
to  the  station,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  we  passed 
the  barrow  which  contains  the  remains  of  Lieut.  Grattan  and 
bis  thirty  men.  A  young  second-lieutenant  of  Irish  origin  and 
fiery  temper,  he  mm  marching  westward  with  an  interpreter,  a 
small  body  of  men,  and  two  howitzers,  when  a  dispute  arose, 
It  IS   said    about  a  cow,   between  his   party  and   the    Bruits 

nf^ZVrt  ^,"f '"'•     '^^''  '""^'^  '''''  ^"^^'"P^d  in  a  village 
of  450  to  500  lodges,  which,  reckoning  five  to  each,  gives  a 
tot.  ot  22()0  to  2500  souls.     A  fight  took  place,  the  whites  L^ 
prudently  discharged  both  their  cannons,  over-shooting  the  tents 
of  the  enemy :  their  muskets,  however,  did  more  execution,  kill- 
ing  Matriya  -  the  Hcattering  Bear,"  who  bad  been  made  chief  of 
all  the  Sioux  by  Colonel  Mitchell  of  the  Indian  bureau.     The 
savages,  seeing  the  fall  of  Ur.a  Major,  set  to  in  real  earnest- 
about  1200  charged  the  soldiers  before  they  could  reload,  the 
httle  detachment  broke,  and  not  a  man  survived  to  tell  the  tale 
The   whites    in  the    neighbourhood  narrowly  preserved   thei; 
scalps,- M.  Ikdeau  owned    that  he  owed  his   to  his   Sioux 
squaw,-  and  amongst  other  acts  of  violence,  was  the  murder 
and  highway  robbery,  which  has  already  been  recounted.     Both 
these  events  occurred  in  1854.    As  has  been  said,  in  1855,  Gen. 
W   S.  Harney,  who,  whatever  may  be  his  faults  as  a  diplomatist 
rs  themost  dreaded  "Minaha,ska''*in  the  Indian  country  punished 

h  ef  T^tnT  '  f  ^'\  "'"°"-  '''"^  "^^^  ''''  by  *he'  chosen 
ch  ef  Litt  e  Thunder,  who,  not  liking  the  prospect,  wanted  to 

palaver :  he  general  replied  by  a  charge,  which,  as  usual,  scat- 
tered the  «  chivalry  of  the  prairies  "  to  the  four  winds.  «  Little 
Thunder    was  solemnly  deposed,  and  Mato  Chigukesa,  "  Bear's    ■ 

ana  won  the  title  of  Ei,  Knit.  Zl^l  '^'^^f;,  ALSTi'S^S^^^^ 
M-ho  Ignore  the  sword  always  look  upon  that  weapon  with  horr       The  ^  n 

the  Americans  Wasichi,  or  bad  men.  ^^  ^'°"^  ''"^^ 
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Hib     wan  ordered  to  reign  in  his  stead:  moreover,  in  1856  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  giving  to  whites,  amongst  oU.er  thing 
the  pnvdege  of  tnakn.g  roads  ah.ng  the  Platte  and  White  I  Jth 
I  ivers    (A  ankiH.ta    Wakpa-S.noking-earth    Water)    to    FoU 
Iierre  and  Laramie,  and  to  pass  up  and  down  the  Missouri  h 
Wt.      Smce  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  plundering  a 

expedition  to  the  Black  JIdls,  and  shiughtering  a  few  traders 
and  obseure  travellers,  the  Bniles  have"  behav^ed  tirrably  t 
their  pale-fucc  rivals.  -wiiuiy  w 

A,   we  wlvauced,  the  land  became  more  Imrron-   it  mMv 
want..,,  rain:  i,  .niTera  fr„m  drought  almost  everT^r, "  J 
what  vegetable   .natter  the  .oil  will  prodnce  the  grLhV„"r 
wdl  devour.     l)ea<l  cattle  cumbered  the  way  side,  theT^h  h,ul 
d.»appeared,  the  bone»  were  scattered  over  fhe  g^nnd   ta 
»kn„  mun„n,hed,  as  it  were,  by  the  dry  heat,  lay  lite-like  and 
shapeless,  as  m  the  Libyan  Desert,  upon  the  ground     TW 
phenomenon  w.llla»t  till  we  enter  the  humid  region,  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  aud  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  men  tell  w'n" 
derful    tales   of   the   time   during   which   meat   can    be  kZ 
The  road  w^  a  succession  of  steep  ,«eent»  and  jumps  down 
sandy  ground.     A  Sioux  "buek,"  mounted  upon  a  neat  nl 
and  wrapped  up,  despite  snn  and  glare,  «  i/it  had  b    n  tlfe 
depth  of  winter,  passed  us,  sedulously  averting  his  eye,      T  e 
driver   declared  that  he   recogni.sed   the  horse,   and  grimibl  d 
^ertoin  western  faceti»  concerning  "  hearty-chokes  ^d  caper 

In  these  lands,  the  horse  thief  is  the  great  enemy  of  mankind 
forhimthereis  no  pity,no  mercy,  Lyneh-hiw  is  held  almost   o„ 
good  for  bin, ,  to  shoo,  him  inflaffncnte.lelieto  is  like  slalg  a 
man-eating  Bengal  royal  tiger,  _  it  entitles  you  to  the  re  nit 
and  gratitude  of  your  species.     I  ,.ked  our  con.lucto   wtahe 
andiness   was  at   the   bottom   of  the  "buckV  heavy   desT 
It  ;r.'"  ™  "^  ""'''  """"'  '-""'-  -'"   »t'  >=-P»  s 
At  12.15  P.M.  Crossing  Laramie's  Fork,  a  tine  clear  stream 
abou    forty  yards  broad,  we  reached  F.n-t  Laramie,-  a     Z 
"fort    by  courtesy,  or  rather  by  order,- where  we  hope    to 
recruit  our  exhausted  stores.  ^ 

The  strangling  cantonment  requires  no  description:   it  has 
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the  usual  big  flag,  barracks,  store-houses,  officers'  quarters, 
guard-houses,  sutlers'  stores,  and  groceries,  which  doubtless  make 
a  good  thing  by  selling  deleteiious  " strychnine "  to  passing 
trains  who  can  afford  to  pay  06  per  gallon. 

Fort  Laramie,  called  Fort  John  in  the  days  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  was  used  by  them  as  a  store-house  for  the  bear 
and  buffalo  skins,  which  they  collected  in  thousands.  The  old 
adobe  enceinte,  sketched  and  described  by  Fremont  and 
Stansbury,  soon  disappeared  after  the  place  was  sold  to  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Its  former  rival  was  Fort  Platte,  be- 
longing in  1842  — when  the  pale-face  first  opened  this  road  — 
to  Messrs.  Sybille,  Adams,  and  Co.,  and  situated  immediately  on 
the  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  Fort  with  the 
Platte.  The  climate  here  is  arid  and  parching  in  summer, 
but  in  winter  tolerably  mild,  considering  the  altitude, — 4470 
feet,  —  and  the  proximity  of  the  Black  Hills:  yet  it  has 
seen  hard  frost  in  September.  It  is  also  well  defended  from 
the  warm,  moist,  and  light  winds,  which,  coming  from  the 
INIexican  Gulf,  cause  "  calentures  "  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  The  soil  around  the  settlement  is  gravelly  and  sterile, 
the  rocks  are  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  and  there  is  a  solitary,  desolate 
look  upon  everything  but  the  bright  little  stream  that  bubbles 
from  the  dark  heights.  The  course  is  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. : 
about  half  way  it  bifurcates,  with  a  right  fork  to  the  west  and 
main  fork  east,  and  near  Laramie  it  receives  its  main  influent, 
the  Chugwater. 

My  companion  kindly  introduced  me  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  fort.  Colonel  B.  Alexander,  10th  infantry,  and  we  were 
at  once  made  at  home.  The  amiable  mistress  of  the  house 
must  find  charitable  work  enough  to  do  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  way-worn  friends  who  pass  through  Laramie  from  east 
to  west.  We  rested  and  dined  in  the  cool  comfortable  quarters, 
with  only  one  qualm  at  heart — we  were  so  soon  to  leave  them. 
On  these  occasions  the  driver  seems  to  know  by  instinct  that 
you  are  enjoying  yourself,  whilst  he,  as  an  outsider,  is  not.  He 
becomes  therefore  unusually  impatient  to  start ;  perhaps,  also, 
time  runs  more  rapidly  than  it  is  wont.  At  any  rate,  after  a 
short  two  hours,  we  were  compelled  to  shake  hands  with  our  kind 
and  considerate  hosts,  and  to  return  to  limbo — the  mail  wagon. 

From   Fort    Laramie   westward    the    ceoloo'ical    formation 
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changes :  the  great  limestone  deposits  disappear,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  great  variety  of  sandstones,  some  red,  argillaceous, 
and  compact;  others  grey  or  yellow,  ferruginous,  and  coarse. 
Pudding  stones  or  conglomerates  also  abound,  and  the  main 
chain  of  the  Laramie  Mountains  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  com- 
posed of  this  rock. 

Beyond  the  fort  there  are  two  roads.  The  longer  leads 
to  the  right,  near  the  Platte  River.  It  was  formerly,  and 
perhaps  is  still,  a  favourite  with  emigrants.  We  preferred  the 
left,  which,  crossing  the  edges  of  the  Black  Hills,  is  rough  and 
uneven,  but  is  "some  shorter,"  as  the  guide-book  says,  than 
the  other.  The  weather  began  to  be  unusua'Iy  disagreeable 
with  heat  and  rain  drops  from  a  heavy  nimbus,  that  forced  us 
to  curtain  up  the  rattling  vehicle;  perhaps,  too,  we  were  a  little 
cross,  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  —  civilised  society, 
a  shady  bungalow,  and  wonderfully  good  butter.  At  4  p.m., 
following  the  Platte  Valley,  after  two  hours'  drive,  we  halted  to 
change  mules  at  Ward's  Station,  alias  the  "  Central  Star,"  where 
several  whites  were  killed  by  the  Sioux  in  1855,  amongst  them 
M.  Montalan,  a  Parisian. 

Again  we  started  for  another  twenty-five  miles  at  4  p.m.  The 
road  was  rough,  and  the  driver  had  a  curious  proclivity  for 
losing  the  way.  I  have  often  found  this  to  be  the  case  after 
passing  through  a  station.  There  was  little  to  remark,  except 
that  the  country  was  poor  and  bad,  that  there  was  clear  water 
in  a  ravine  to  the  right,  and  that  we  were  very  tired  and  surly. 
But  as  sorrow  comes  to  an  end  as  well  as  joy,  so  at  9.30  p.m.  we 
drove  in  somewhat  consoled  to  Horse-shoe  Station,— the  old 
Fer  a  Cheval, — where  one  of  the  road  agents,  Mr.  Slade, 
lived,  and  where  we  anticipated  superior  comfort. 

We  were  entiches  by  the  aspect  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
on  an  extensive  scale— in  fact,  got  up  regardless  of  expense. 
An  ominous  silence,  however,  reigned  around.  At  last,  by  hard 
knocking,  we  were  admitted  into  a  house  with  the  Floridan 
style  of  verandah  previously  described,  and  by  the  pretensions 
of  the  room  we  at  once  divined  our  misfortune  — we  were 
threatened  with  a  " lady."  The  "  lady"'  will,  alas !  follow  us  to 
the  Pacific:  even  in  hymns  we  read, — 

"  Now  lot  tlic  I'rophet'a  heart  rejoice, 
His  noble  lady's  too." 
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Our  mishap  was  really  worse  than  we  expected — we  were  ex- 
posed to  two  "  ladies,"  and  of  these  one  was  a  Bloomer.    It  is  only 
ftiir  to  state  that  it  was  the  only  hermaphrodite  of  the  kind  that 
ever  met  my  eyes  in  the  United  States  :  the  great  founder  of  the 
order  has  long-  since  subsided  into  her  original  obscurity,  and 
her  acolytes  have  relapsed  into  the  weakness  of  petticoats.     The 
Bloomer  was  an  uncouth  being,  her  hair,  cut  level  with  her  eyes, 
depended  with  the  graceful  curl  of  a  drake's  tail  around  a  flat 
Turanian  countenance,  whose  only  expression  was  sullen  inso- 
lence.   The  body-dress,  glazed  brown  calico,  fitted  her  somewhat 
like  a  soldier's  tunic,  developing  haunches  which  would  be  ad- 
mired only  in  venison ;  and—  curious  inconsequence  of  woman's 
nature!— all   this   sacrifice    of    appearance   upon  the   shrine 
of  comfort  did  not  prevent  her  wearing  that  kind  of  crinoline 
depicted  by  Mr.  launch  upon  "our  Mary  Hanne."    The  panta- 
lettes of  glazed  brown  calico,  like  the  vest,  tunic,  blouse,  shirt,  or 
whatever  they  may  call  it,  were  in  peg-top  style,  admirably 
setting  off  a  pair  of  thin-soled  Frenchified  patent-leather  bot- 
tines,  with  elastic  sides,  which  contained  feet  large,  broad,  and 
flat  as    a   negro's  in    Unyamwezi.      The  dear  creature  had  a 
husband :  it  was  hardly  safe  to  look  at  her,  and  as  for  sketching 
her,  I  avoided  it,  as  men  are  bidden  by  the  poet  to  avoid  the  way 
of  Slick  of  Tennessee.    The  other  "  lady,"  though  more  decently 
attired,  was  like  women  in  this  wild  part  of  the  world  generally 
—  cold  and  disagreeable    in  manner,  full  of   "proper  pride," 
with  a  touch-me-not  air,  wliich  reminded  me  of  a  certain 

"  Miss  Baxter, 
W]io  refused  ii  man  before  ho  axed  her." 

Her  husband  was  the  renowned  Slade  :  — 

"Of  gougers  fierce,  the  eyes  tliat  pierce,  the  fiercest  gouger  he." 

His  was  a  noted  name  for  "deadly  strife;"  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  killed  his  three  men:  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  grave  that  concealed  one  of  his  nuirders  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  This  pleasant  individual  " for  an  evening  party"  wore  the 
revolver  and  bowie-knife  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  He  had 
lately  indeed  had  a  strong  hint  not  to  forget  liis  weapon.  One 
M.  Jules,  a  French  trader,  .iter  a  (juarrel  which  took  place  at 
dnmer,  walked  up  to  him  and  fired  a  pistol,  wounding  him  in 
the  breast.     As  he  rose  to  run  away  Jules  discharged  a  second. 
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which  took  effect  upon  his  back,  and  then  without  giving  him 
time  to  arm,  fetched  a  gun  and  ftivoured  him  with  a  dose  of 
slugs  somewhat  larger  than  revolver  bullets.  The  fiery  French- 
man had  two  narrow  escapes  from  Lynch-lawyers :  twice  he 
was  hung  between  wagons,  and  as  often  he  was  cut  down.  At 
last  he  disappeared  in  the  forther  West,  and  took  to  lodge  and 
squaw.  The  avenger  of  blood  threatens  to  follow  him  up,  but 
as  yet  he  has  taken  no  steps. 

It  at  once  became  evident  that  the  station  was  conducted 
upon  the  prmciple  of  the  western  hotel-keeper  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, and  of  continental   Europe  about  a.d.   1500— the  inn- 
keeper of  "  Anne  of  Geierstein"-  that  is  to  say,  for  his  own  con- 
venience ;  the  public  there  was  the  last  thing  thought  of.     One 
of  our  party  who  had  ventured  into  the  kitchen  wa^  fiercely 
ejected  by  the  "ladies."     In  asking  about  dormitories  we  were 
informed  that  "lady  travellers"  were  admitted  into  the  house, 
but  that  the  ruder  sex  must  sleep  where  it  could  — or  not  sleep 
at  all  if  It  preferred.     We  found  a  barn  outside;  it  was  hardly 
fit  for  a  decently  brought-up   pig;    the  floor  was  damp  and 
knotty ;  there  was  not  even  a  door  to  keep  out  the  night  breeze, 
now  becoming  raw,  and  several  drunken  fellows  lay  in  different 
parts  of  It.     Two  Avere  in  one  bunk,  embracing  maudlingly,  and 
freely  calling  for  drinks  of  water.     Into  this  disreputable  hole 
we  were  all  thrust  for  the  night :  amongst  us,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a   federal  judge,  who  had   officiated  for  years  as 
minister  at  a  European  court.      His  position,  poor  man  !  pro- 
cured him  nothing  but  a  broken-down  pallet.     It  was  his  first 
trip  to  the  Far  West,  and  yet,  so  easily  are  Americans  satisfied, 
and  so  accustomed  are  they  to  obey  the  ridiculous  jack-in-office 
who  claims  to  be  one  of  the  powers  that  be,  he  scarcely  uttered 
a  complaint.     I  for  one  grumbled  myself  to  sleep.     May  gra- 
cious Heaven  keep  us  safe  from  all  "ladies  "  in  future  !— better 
a  hundred  times  the  squaw  with  her  uncleanliness  and  civility 

We  are  now  about  to  leave  the  land  of  that  great  and  dan<^er- 
ous  per.ple,  the  Sioux,  and  before  bidding  adieu  to  them  it  will 
be  advisable  to  devote  a  few  p.-iges  to  their  ethnology. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE   SIOUX   OR   DAKUTAS. 

The  Sioux  belong  essentially  to  tlie  savage,  in  opposition  to 
the  Aztecan  peoples  of  the  New  World.     In  the  days  of  Major 
Pike  (1805-1807),  they  were  the  dread  of  all  the  neighbouring 
tribes,   from  the  confluence  of  the  ^Mississippi  and   the   Mis- 
souri to  the  Eaven  River  on  the  latter.      According  to  Lieut. 
Warren,  they  are  still   scattered  over  an  immense  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  to  the  Black  Hills  on 
the   west,  and  from  the  forks  of  the  Platte  on  the  south,  to 
Minsi  Wakan  or  the  Devil's  Lake  on  the  north.     Early  in  the 
winter  of  1837,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  which    became  the  territory  of 
Minnesota.     They  are  to  the  North  American  tribes  what"  the 
great  Anizeh  race  is  amongst  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia.     Their  ver- 
nacular name,  Dakota,  which  some  pronounce  Lakota,  and  others 
Nakota,  is  translated  "leagued"  or,  "allied,"  and  they  some- 
times speak  of  themselves  as  Osheti  Shakowin,  or  the  "  Seven 
Council  Fires."     The  PVench  call  them  "  les  Coupes-gorges," 
from  their  sign  or  symbol,  and  the  whites  generally  know  them 
as  the  Sues  or  Sioux,  from  the  plural  form  of  Nadonaisi,  which 
in  Ojibwe  means  an  enemy.     The  race  is  divided  into  seven 
principal  bands,  viz. : 

1.  Mdewakantonwan  (Minowa  Kantongs*  or  Gens  du  Lac) 
meaning  "  village  of  the  Mde  wakan,"— Mille  Lacs  or  Spirit  Lake. 
They  formerly  extended  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Prairie  des 
Fran9ais,  thirty-five  miles  up  the  St.  Peter's  River.  They  have 
now  moved  further  west.  This  tribe,  which  includes  seven 
bands,  is  considered  the  bravest  of  the  Sioux,  and  has  even 

*  The  first  is  tlio  com'ot,  the  socoml   is  (ho  old  and  incorrect  form  of  writing 
the  name. 
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wnged  an  internecine  war  with  the  Folles  Avoines*  or  Meno- 
niaaes,  who  are  reputed  the  most  gallant  of  the  Ojibwes 
(Chippeways),  and  who,  inhabiting  a  country  intersected  by 
.akes,  swamps,  water-courses,  and  impenetrable  morasses,  long 
bade  defiance  to  all  their  neighbours.  They  have  received  an- 
nuities since  1838,  and  their  number  enrolled  in  1850  was 
2000  souls. 

2.  Wahpekute  (Washpeconte,  translated  Gens  de  Feuilles- 
tirees,  and  by  others,  the  "Leaf  Shooters").  Their  habita- 
tion lies  westward  of  the  Des  Moines,  Cannon,  and  Blue  Earth 
Itivers.  According  to  Major  Pike,  they  were  like  the  Bedouin 
Ghuzw,  a  band  of  vagabonds  formed  of  refugees,  who  for 
some  bad  deed  had  been  expelled  their  tribes.  The  meaning 
of  their  name  is  unknown;  in  1850  they  numbered  500  or 
600  souls. 

3.  Sisitonwan  (Sussitongs,  or  the  Village  of  the  Marsh). 
This  band  used  to  hunt  over  the  vast  prairies  lying  eiustward  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  up  that  stream  as  high  as  Kaven  River. 
They  now  plant  their  corn  about  Lake  Traverse  (Lac  Travers) 
and  on  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  numbered  in  1850  about 
2,500  souls. 

4.  Wahpetonwans  (Washpetongs,  Gens  des  Feuilles,  be- 
cause they  lived  in  woods),  the  "Village  in  the  Leaves."  Thev 
have  moved  from  their  old  home  about  the  little  rapids  of  the 
Minnesota  Eiver,  to  Lac  qui  Parle,  and  Big  Stone  Lake.     In 

*  Tlie  Folles  Avoines  are  a  small  tribe  esteemed  by  the  whites  and  respected 
by  their  own  race  ;  their  hunting  grounds  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Winnebagos. 
They  speak  a  pccidiar  dialect.  But  all  understand  the  copious  and  sonoro'.s 
but  difficult  and  comjilicatcd  Algonquin  or  Ojibwe — the  language  of  some  of  the 
old  New  England  races,  Pequots,  Delawarcs,  Mohicans,  Abenaki,  Narragansetts, 
Penobscots,  and  the  tribes  about  the  Lake  regions,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  viz.  Ottowa,  Pottowotomis,  Menomene,  Kenistenoo  or  Cree,  Sak, 
Kikapoo,  Maskigo,  Caawiiee,  Miami,  Kaskasia,  &e.  The  other  great  north- 
eastern language  is  that  of  the  Mohawk,  spoken  by  the  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  Tuscarora,  Wyandot,  and  Cherokee. 

"  Folles  Avoines  "  is  the  Canadian  French  for  the  wild  rice  {Zizania  aquatica), 
a  tall  tubular  reedy  water-plant,  plentiful  on  th*  marshy  margins  of  the  northern 
lakes,  and  in  the  plashy  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Its  leaves  and  spikes, 
though  much  larger,  rcseuTble  those  of  oats.  Millions  of  migrating  watei'-fowl 
fatten  on  it,  before  their  autumnal  flights  to  the  .south  ;  while  in  autumn  it  furnishes 
the  northern  savages  and  tlie  Canadian  traders  and  hunters  with  their  annual  supply 
of  giaiu.     It  is  used  for  bread  by  most  of  the  tribes  to  the  north-west.    ■ 
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1850  they  minil)ore(l  lOOO  to  1200  souls.  Tlu'y  i)liiiit  corn, 
have  8ul)stitiit<Hl  the  plouj^h  for  the  hoe,  and,  according  to«the 
miHsionarios,  have  nuide  some  progrews  in  reading  and  writing 
their  own  hmguage. 

The  above  ibur  ronhtiluto  the  jMisHissippi  and  INIinnesota 
Sioux,  and  are  called  by  those  on  the  JNliHSouri,  "  Isanti,"  from 
Isanati  or  Is:inyati,  hecaut^u  they  once  lived  near  Isantamde,  one 
of  the  Mille  Lacs.  Th(^y  number,  according  to  Major  Pike, 
5775  souls,  according  to  Lieut.  Warren,  about  G20(),  and  many 
of  those  on  the  Mississippi  have  long  since  become  semi-civilised 
by  contact  with  the  white  settlements,  and  have  learned  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  Others  again  follow  the  bufl'alo  in  their 
primitive  wildness,  and  have  of  late  years  given  much  trouble 
to  the  settlers  of  Northern  Towa. 

5.  Ihanktonwans  ( Vanctongs,  meaning  "  Villnge  at  the  End  "), 
also  sometimes  called  Wichiyela,  or  First  Nation.  They  are 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux,  between  it  and  the 
Missouri  River,  as  high  up  as  Fort  liOokout,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  INlissouri,  In  1851,  they  were  set  down  at  240 
lodges  =  2400  souls  ;  they  have  since  increased  to  360  lodges 
and  2880  souls,  of  wlumi  576  are  warriors.  Distance  from  the 
buffalo  country  has  rendered  them  poor ;  the  ])roximity  of 
the  pale  face  has  degenerated  them,  and  the  United  States 
have  purchased  most  of  their  lands. 

6.  Ihanktonwannas  (Yanctannas),  one  of  the  "end  village" 
bands.  They  range  between  the  James  and  the  Missouri  liivers, 
as  far  north  as  Devil's  Lake.  The  Dakota  Mission  numbered 
them  at  400  lodges  =  4000  souls;  subsequent  observers  at  800 
lodges  =  6400  souls,  and  1280  warriors;  and  being  spirited 
and  warlike,  they  give  much  troid)le  to  settlers  in  the  Dakota 
territory.  A  small  portion  live  in  dirt  lodges  during  the 
summer.  This  band  suffered  severely  from  small-pox  in  the 
winter  of  1856-1857.  They  are  divided  into  the  Hunkpatidans 
(of  unknown  signification),  Pabakse  or  Cut-heads,  and  Kiyuksa, 
deriders  or  breakers  of  law.  From  their  subtribe  the  Wazikute, 
or  Pine  Shooters,  sprang,  it  is  said,  the  Assiuiboin  tribe  of 
the  Dakotas.  Major  Pike  divides  the  "Yanctongs"  into  two 
grand  divisions,  the  Yanctongs  of  the  north  and  the  Yanctongs 
of  tlie  south. 

7.  Titonwan   (Teton,    "Village    of  the   Prairies"),   inhabit- 
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infjf  the  trans-I\[iHsouriiin  prairiVa,  and  extendinf?  wrntward  to  the 
dividing  ridge  between  tiie  I.ittle  Missouri  and  Powder  River, 
and  thence  south  on  a  line  near  the  10()°  meridian.     They  con- 
stitute more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  Dakota  nation.    In  1850 
they  were  numbered  at   1250  lodges  =  12,500  souls,  but  that 
number  was  supposcul  to  be  over-estimated.     They  are  allied  by 
marriage  with  the  Oheyennes  and  Arikari,  but  are  enemies  of 
the  Pawnees  and  Crows.     The  Titonwan,  according  to  Maj..r 
Pike,  are,  like  the  Yanctongs,  the  most  erratic  and  independent 
not  only  of  the  Sioux,  but  "of  all  the  Imlians  in  the  world." 
They  follow  the  buffalo  as  chance  directs,  clothing  themselves 
with  the  robes,  and  making  their  lodges,  saddles,  and  bridles,  of 
the  same  material ;  the  flesh  of  the  animal  furnishing   their 
food.     None  but  the  few  families  connected  with  the°whites 
have  planted  corn.     Possessing  an  innumerable  stock  of  horses, 
they  are  here  this  day  and   five   hundreds  of  miles  off  in  n, 
week,  moving  with   a  rapidity  scarcely    to    be   imagined    by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  civilised  world:    they  find  themselves 
equally  at  home  in  all  places.      The  Titonwan  are  divided  into 
seven  principal  )mnds,  viz. : 

The  Hunkpai-a,  "  they  who  camp  by  themselves" (?).  They 
roam  from  the  Big  Cheyenne  up  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  west  to 
the  Black  Hills,  and  number  365  lodges,  2920  souls,  and  584 
warriors. 

The  Sisaliapa  or  Blackfeet  live  with  Hunkpa,pa,  and  like 
them  have  little  reverence  for  the  whites;  they  number  165 
lodges,  1321  souls,  ai,d  264  warriors. 

The  Itazipko,  Sans  Arc,  or  "  No  Bows ;"  a  curious  nnme,  —like 
the  Sans  Arc  Pawnees,  they  are  good  archers,  —  perhaps  given 
to  them  in  olden  timey,  when,  like  certain  tribes  of  negroes, 
they  used  the  spear  to  the  exclusion  of  other  weapons :  others 
however  translate  the  word  «  Bow-pith."  They  roam  over  nearly 
the  same  lands  as  the  Hunkpapa,  number  about  170  lodges, 
1360  souls,  and  272  warriors. 

The  Minnikanye-wozhipa,  "those  who  plant  by  the  water," 
dwell  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Platte.  They  number 
about  200  lodges,  1600  inmates,  and  320  warriors:  they  are 
favourably  disposed  towards  t!ie  whites. 

The  Ogalala  or  OkanJanda  are  generally  to  be  found  on  or 
about  the  Platte,  near  Fort  Laramie,  and  arc  the  luust  friendly 
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of  all  the  Titonwau  towards  the  whites.     They  number  about 

4()()  lodfTOH,  3(580  houIh,  and  7.'5()  warriors. 

The  Sichan;j;u,  Hrules  or  Hunit  Thij,diH,  livinjj;  on  the  Nio1)rara 

and  White-earth  Kiverw,  and  ran<,'ing  frojn  tlu;  VhitU'.  to  the 

Che3'enne,  nund)er  about  380  lodj^cs,  contain ni;jf  .'JfiHO  inmates. 
The  Oohenonpa  "Two  IJoilin^fs  "  or  "  Two  Kettle-band,"  aro 

much  scattered  amongst  other  tribes,  but  are  generally  to  be 

found  in  tlie   vicinity  of  Fort    Pierre.     They    ninnber   about 

100  lodges,  800  inmates,  and  1(50  warriors. 

The  author  of  the  al)ove  estimate,  allotting  eight  to  ten  inmates 
to  a  lodge,  of  whom  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  are  warriors, 
makes  an  ample  allowance.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  in  a  population 
between  one-fourth,  one-fifth  and  one-sixth -- according  to  the 
work  —  as  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but  the  civilised  rule  will  not 
apply  to  the  N.  A.  Indian.  The  giand  total  of  the  nund)er  of 
the  Sioux  nations,  including  the  Isanti,  woidd  amount  to 
30,200  souls.  Half  a  century  ago,  it  was  estimated  by  Major 
Pike  at  21,(575,  and  in  1850,  the  Dakota  Mission  set  them  down 
at  25,000.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  cholera  and  smallpox,  the  Dakota  nation,  except  when 
mingled  with  the  frontier  settlements,  rather  increases  than 
diminishes.  It  has  been  observed  by  missionaries,  that  whenever 
an  accoimt  of  births  aiui  deaths  has  been  kept  in  a  village  the 
former  usually  exceed  the  latter.  The  original  numbers  of  the 
Prairie  Indians  have  been  greatly  over-estimated  both  by  them- 
selves and  by  strangers ;  the  only  practicable  form  of  census  is 
the  rude  proceeding  of  counting  their  "  Tipi  "  or  skin  tents.  It 
is  still  a  moot  question  how  ftir  the  Prairie  Indians  have  dimi- 
nished in  numbers,  which  cannot  be  decided  for  some  years.* 

The  Dakotas  are  mostly  a  purely  hunting  tribe  in  the  lowest 
condition  of  human  society:  they  have  yet  to  take  the  first 
step,  and  to  become  a  pastoral  people.  The  most  civilised  are  tlie 
Mdewakantonwans  who,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  built  log  huts  and  "  stocked"  land  with  corn,  beans, 
and  pumpkins.     The  majority  of  the  bands  hunt  the  buffalo 

*  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  English  no  certain 
estimate  was  made ;  at  the  hirth  of  tlie  tliirtccn  original  States,  the  Indians, 
according  to  Pr.  Tninihul],  did  not  exceed  150,000.  In  1860,  the  number  of 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  estimated  hy  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  350,000. 
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within  their  own  limits  tiin.ughout  the  nmnmer,  imd  in  the 

winter  pitch  their  lodjres  in  the  chimps  or  frin|,refl  of  tree  and 

nnderwood  niong  the  hnnks  of  the  lakes  and  streams.     The 

l)ark  of  the  cottonwood  furnJHheH  fodder  for  their  horses  durin-; 

the  snowy  season,  and  to  obtain  it  the  creeks  and  branches  have 

heen  thinned    or  entirely  dennded  of  their    beantiful   groves. 

They  bny  many  animals  from  the  southern  Indians,  who  have 

stolen  them  from  New  Mexico,  or  trapped  them  on  the  plains 

below    the  Kocky  Mountains.     Considerable  numbers  are  also 

bred  by  themselves.     The   Dakota  nation  is  on.'  of  tlic"   most 

warlike  and  numerous  in  the  U.  S.  territory.     In  single  combat 

on  horseback  they  are  described  as  having  no  superiors ;  a  skill 

iic(iuired  by  constant   practice,  enables  them   to   spear   their 

game  at  fid  I  speed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  discharge 

their  arrows,  and  the  accuracy   of  their  aim,  rival  the  shooting 

which  may  be  made  with  a  revolver.     They  are  not,  however, 

formidable  warriors ;  want  of  discipline  and  of  confidence  in  one 

another  render  them  below  their  mark.     Like  the  Moroccans 

m  their    last   war  with  Spain,  they   never  attack  when  they 

should,  and  they  never  fail  to  attack  when  they  should  not. 

The  Dakotas,  when  first  visited  by  the  whites,  lived  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  Kiver  of  the 
north.  They  have  gradually  migrated  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  guard,.,!  by  their  allies  the  Cheyennes,  who  have 
given  names  successively  to  the  Cheyenne  of  Ked  Kiver,  to  the 
Ih'g  Cheyenne  of  the  Missouri,  and  to  the  section  of  the  country 
between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  which  they  now  occui)y. 
The  Dakota  first  moved  to  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
Ojibwe,  (anciently  known  as  Chippeways,  Orechipewa,  or  Sau- 
teurs*),  which  tribe  inhabited  the  land  between  Sault  f  St. 
JNIarie  and  Lake  Winnepeg,  whilst  their  allies  the  Crees  occu- 
pied the  country  from  Lake  Winnepeg  to  the  Kisiskadjiwan 
and   Assinniboin  Kivers.     The  plains  lying  southward  of  the 

*  Tho  Eev.  Potor  Jones  (Kahkewngquody)  in  liis  history  of  the  Ojihwe  Indimis 
makes  ||Cnrreway"  a  eorrupted  Mord,  signifying  tho  "Puckered  Moccasin 
leoplo;  tlie  Abl.e  Domenech  ("Seven  Years  Eesidonco  m  the  Great  Deserts  of 
North  America"— a  mere  eompihition)  draws  an  xmauthorised  distinction  between 
Chippeways  and  Ojibbewayf.,  but  cannot  say  wliat  it  is.  He  explains  Ojibwe, 
tlie  form  of  Ojidwa.to  mean  "  a  singularity  in  tho  voice  or  pronunciation." 

t  Pronounced  "  Soo  :"  the  word  is  old  Freiieh,  stiU  commonly  used  in  Canada  and 
the  North,  and  means  rapids. 
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latter  river  were  the  fields  of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight 
between  the  Dakotaa  and  the  other  allied  two  tribes,  until  a  feud 
caused  by  jealousy  of  the  women  arose  amongst  the  former,  and 
made  a  division  which  ended  in  their  becoming  irreconcileable 
enemies,  as  they  are  indeed  to  the  present  day.  The  defeated 
party  fled  to  the  craggy  precipices  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  received  from  the  Ojibwe  the  name  of  Assinniboin  or 
Dakota  of  the  Eocks,  by  which  they  are  now  universally  known 
to  the  whites.  They  retain,  however,  amongst  themselves  the 
term  Dakota,  although  their  kinsmen  universally  when  speaking 
of  them,  called  them  "  hohe"  or  enemies,  and  they  still  speak 
the  Sioux  language.  After  this  feud  the  Assinniboins  strength- 
ened themselves  by  alliance  with  the  Ojibwe  and  Cree  tribes, 
and  drove  the  Dakota  from  all  the  country  north  of  the  Chey- 
enne River,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  boundary  line.  The 
three  races  are  still  friendly  and  so  hostile  to  the  Dakota  that 
no  lasting  peace  can  be  made  between  them ;  in  case  of  troubles 
with  either  party,  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  might  economi- 
cally and  effectually  employ  one  against  the  other.  The  com- 
mon war-ground  is  the  region  about  Lake  Minsiwakan,  where 
they  all  meet  when  hunting  buffalo.  The  Assinniboin  tribe 
now  extends  from  the  Eed  Eiver  westward  along  the  Missouri 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  MilkEi'^er:  a  large  portion  of  their 
lands,  like  those  of  the  Cree,  is  British  territory.  They  suffered 
severely  from  smallpox  in  1856-1857,  losing  about  1500  of 
their  tribe,  and  now  number  about  450  lodges,  or  3600  souls. 
Having  comparatively  few  horses,  they  rely  niainly  upon  the 
dog  for  transportation,  and  they  use  its  flesh  as  food. 

The  Dakota,  according  to  Lieut.  Warren,  are  still  nu- 
merous, independent,  warlike,  and  powerful,  and  have  the 
means  of  prolonging  an  able  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
western  settlers.  Under  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  Grovernment — this  is  written  by  an  American  —  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  likely  to  be  changed,  encroach- 
ments will  continue,  and  battle  and  murder  will  be  the  result. 
There  are  many  inevitable  causes  at  work  to  produce  war  with 
the  Dakota  before  many  years.*     The  conflict  will  end  in  the 

*  Lieut.  Warren  considered  the  prentest  point  of  his  explorations  to  bo  the  know- 
ledge of  the  proper  routes  by  which  to  invade  their  counlry  and  to  conquer  them. 
The  prnji'ct  may  be  found  in  tlie  lleport  of  the  Secretary  of  War.     I  quote  Jfr. 
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discomfiture  of  the  natives,  who  will  then  fast  fall  away.  Those 
dispossessed  of  their  lands  cannot,  as  many  suppose,  retire  further 
west ;  the  regions  lying  beyond  one  tribe  are  generally  occupied 
by  another,  with  whom  deadly  animosity  exists.  Even  when 
the  white  settlers  advance  their  frontier,  the  natives  linger 
about  till  their  own  poverty  and  vice  consign  them  to  oblivion, 
and  the  present  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  is  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  for  their  extermination.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  many  of  the  Sioux  look  forward  to  the  destruction  oi' 
their  race  with  all  the  feelings  of  despair  with  which  the  civilised 
man  would  contemplate  the  extinction  of  his  nationality.  How 
indeed,  poor  devils,  are  they  to  live  when  the  paleface  comes 
with  his  pestilent  firewater  and  small-pox,  followed  up  with 
paper  and  pen  work,  to  be  interpreted  under  the  gentle  auspices 
of  fire  and  steel? 

The  advance  of  the  settlements  is  universally  acknowledged 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  political  necessity  in 
the  national  development,  and  on  that  ground  only  is  the  dis- 
placement of  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil  justifiable.      But 
the  Government,  instead  of  preparing  the  way  for  settlements 
by  wise  and  just  purchases  from  those  in  possession,  and  proper 
support  and  protection  for  the  indigent  and  improvident  race 
thus  dispossessed,  is  sometimes  behind  its  obligations.      There 
are  instances  of  Congress   refusing  or   delaying  to   ratify  the 
treaties  made  by  its  duly  authorised  agents.     The  settler  and 
pioneer  are  thus  precipitated  into  the  Indian  country,  without 
the  savage  having  received  the   promised  consideration,  and 
he  often,  in  a  manner  that  enlists  the  sympathies    of    man- 
kind,   takes  up  the  tomahawk    and  perishes   in  the  attempt. 
It  frequently   happens  that  the  western  settlers   are    charged 
with  bringing  about  these  wars ;  they  are  now,  however,  fightino- 
the  battles  of  civilisation  exactly  as  they  were   fought  three 
centuries  ago  upon  the  Atlantic  shore,  under  circumstances  that 
command  equal  admiration  and  approval.     Whilst,  therefore 
we   sympathise  with  the  savage,  we   cannot  but  feel  for  the 
unhappy   squatter,    whose   life    is   sacrificed    to    the   Indian's 
vengeance  by  the  errors  or  dilatoriuess  of  those  Avhose  duty  it 
is  to  protect  him. 

Wiimni's  opinion  eonecrning  tlio  future  of  flio  Dakotas  as  a  contrast  to  that  of 
thu  Dakota  Mission.     My  o-\Tn  view  will  conLUule  tin-  ease  in  p.  124. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States,  of  course,  know  themselves 
to  be  invincible  by  the  hands  of  these  half-naked  savages.  But 
the  Indians,  who  on  their  own  ground  still  outnumber  the 
whites,  are  by  no  means  so  convinced  of  the  fact.  Until  the 
army  of  Utah  moved  westward,  many  of  them  had  never  seen 
a  soldier.  At  a  grand  council  of  the  Dakota,  in  the  summer  of 
1857  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River,  they  solemnly 
pled«>ed  themselves  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
and  If  necessary  to  "  whip  "  them  out  of  the  country.  The 
appearance  of  the  troops  has  undoubtedly  produced  a  highly 
beneficial  effect ;  still,  something  more  is  wanted.  Similarly 
in  Hindustan,  though  the  natives  knew  that  the  British  army 
numbered  hundreds  of  thousands,  every  petty  independent  prince 
thought  himself  fit  to  take  the  field  against  the  intruder,  till 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  suggested  to  him  some  respect  for 
les  gros  bataillons. 

The  Sioux  differ  greatly  in  their  habits  from  the  Atlantic 
tribes  of  times  gone  by.  The  latter  lived  in  wigwams  or  villages 
of  more  stable  construction  than  the  lodge,  they  cultivated  the 
soil,  never  wandered  far  from  home,  made  their  expeditions 
on  foot,  having  no  horses,  and  rarely  came  into  action  unless 
they  could  "tree"  themselves.  They  inflicted  horrid  tortures 
on  their  prisoners,  as  every  English  child  has  read ;  but,  Arab- 
like, they  respected  the  honour  of  their  female  captives.  The 
Prairie  tribes  are  untamed  and  untamable  savages,  superior  only 
to  the  "Arab"  hordes  of  great  cities,  who  appear  destined  to 
play  in  the  history  of  future  ages,  the  part  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Scythian,  Bedouin,  and  Turk.  Hitherto  the  role  which  these 
hunters  have  sustained  in  the  economy  of  nature  has  been  to 
prepare,  by  thinning  off  its  wild  animals,  a  noble  portion  of  the 
world  for  the  higher  race  about  to  succeed  them.  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  somewhere  derides  the  idea  of  the  Indian's  progress 
towards  extinction.  A  cloud  of  authorities  bear  witness  against 
him.  East  of  the  Mississippi  the  savage  has  virtually  died  out, 
and  few  men  allow  him  two  prospective  centuries  of  existence 
in  the  West,  unless  he  be  left,  which  he  will  not  be,  to  himself. 

"  Wolves  of  women  born,"  the  Prairie  Indians  despise  agri- 
culture as  the  Bedouin  does.  Merciless  free-booters,  they 
delight  in  roaming ;  like  all  equestrian  and  uncivilised  people, 
tliey  are  perfect  horsemen,  but  poor  fighters  when  dismount^l, 
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and  they  are  nothing  without  their  weapons.  As  a  rule  they 
rarely  torture  their  prisoners,  except  when  an  old  man  or  woman 
IS  handed  over  to  the  squaws  and  papooses  "pour  les  amuser," 
as  a  Canadian  expressed  it.  Near  and  west  of  the  Eockv 
Mountains,  however,  the  Shoshones  and  the  Yutas  (Utahs)  are 
as  cruel  as  their  limited  intellects  allow  them  to  be.  Moreover, 
all  the  prairie  tribes  never  fail  to  subject  women  to  an  ordeal 
worse  than  death.  The  best  character  given  of  late  years  to 
the  Sioux  was  by  a  traveller  in  1845,  who  writes  that  "their 
Ireedom  and  power  have  imparted  to  their  warriors  some  gentle- 
manly qualities;  they  are  cleanly,  dignified  and  graceful  in 
manners,  brave,  proud,  ond  independent  in  bearing  and  deed  » 

The  qualities  of  the  Sioux,  and  of  the  Prairie  Tribes  generally, 
are  little  prized  by  those  who  have  seen  much  of  them       They 
Ignore  the  very  existence  of  gratitude;   the  benefits  of  yeai4 
cannot  wm  their  affections.     After  boarding  and  lodgin/with 
a  white  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  steal  his  clothesl  and, 
after  receiving  any  number  of  gifts,  they  will  haggle  for  the 
value  of  the  merest  trifle.     They  are  inveterate  thieves  and 
beggars;  the  Western  settlers  often  pretend  not  to  understand 
their  tongue  for  fear  of  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  pilfer- 
ing and  persecution ;  and  even  the  squaws,  who  live  with  the 
pale  faces,  annoy  their  husbands  by  daily  applications  for  beads 
and  other  coveted  objects;    they  are  cruel  to  one  another  as 
children.       The  obstinate  revengefulness  of  their  vendetta  is 
proverbial;  they  hate  with  the  "hate  of  Hell;"  and,  like  the 
Highlanders  of  old,  if  the  author  of  an  injury  escape  them,  they 
vent  their  rage  upon  the  innocent,  because  he  is  of  the  same 
clan  or  colour.     If  struck  by  a  white  man,  they  must  either  kill 
him  or  receive  damages  in  the  shape  of  a  horse;  and  after  the 
most  trivial  injury  they  can  never  be  trusted.      Their  punish- 
ments  are  Draconic;    for   all    things   death,  either    by  shoot- 
ing or   burning.     Their  religion  is  a  low  form  of  Fetissism. 
Ihey  place  their  women  in  the  most  degraded  position.     The 
squaw  IS  a  mere  slave,  living  a  life  of  utter  drudgery  ;  and  when 
the  poor  creature  wishes,  according  to  the  feshion  of  her  sex 
to  relieve  her  feelings  by  a  domestic  "scene,"  followed  by  a 
good  cry,    or  to  use  her  knife  upon  a  sister  squaw,  as   the 
Trasteverina  mother  uses  her  bodkin,  the  husband,  after  squat- 
ting muffled  up,  in  hope  that  the  breeze  will  blow  over,  enforces 
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silence  with  a  cudgel.     The  warrior,  considering  the  chase  an 
ample  share  of  the  labour-curse,  is  so  lazy  that  he  will  not  rise 
to  saddle  or  unsaddle  his  pony:  he  will  sit  down   and  ask  a 
white  man  to  fetch  him  water,  and  only  laugh  if  reproved 
Like  a  wild  beast  he  cannot  be  broken  to  work :  he  won  d 
rather  die  than  employ  himself  in  honest  industry  — a  mighty 
contrast   to  the  Negro,   whose    only  happiness   is  in    serving. 
Ke  invariably  attributes  an  act  of  kindness,  charity,  or  tor- 
bearance,  to   fear.     Ungeuerous,  he  extols,  like  the  Bedouin 
generosity  to  the   skies.     He  never  makes  a  present,  except 
for   the  "p'^-pose  of  receiving  more  than  its  equivalent;  and 
an  "Indian  gift"  has  come  to  be  a  proverb,  meaning  anything 
reclaimed  after  being  given  away.     Impulsive  as  the  African, 
his  mind  is  blown  about  by  storms  of  unaccountable  contradic- 
tions      Many  a  white  has   suddenly  seen  the  scalping-knile 
restored  to  its  sheath  instead  of  being  buried    in  his    flesh; 
whilst  others  have  been  as  unexpectedly  assaulted  and  slam  by 
those  from  whom  they  expected  kindness  and  hospitality.     The 
women  are  mostly  cold  and  chaste.      The  men  have  vices  which 
cannot  be  named:    their  redeeming  points  are  fortitude,  and 
endurance  of  hardship;  moreover,  though  they  care  little  for 
their  wives,  they  are  inordinately  fond  of  their  children.     Ot 
their  bravery,  Indian  fighters  do  not  speak  highly:  they  are 
notoriously  deficient  in  the  civilised  quality  called  moral  cour- 
age and  though  a  brave  will  fight  single-handed  stoutly  enough, 
they  rarely  stand  up  long  in  action.     They  are  great  at  sur- 
prises, ambuscades,  and  night  attacks :  as  with  the  Arabs  and 
Africans,  their  favourite  hour  for  onslaught  is  that  before  dawn, 
when  the  enemy  is  most  easily  terrified,- they  know  that  there 
is  nothin<-  which  tries  man's  nerve  so  much  as  an  unexpected 
uioht  attack,— and  when  the  cattle  can  be  driven  off  to  ad- 
vantage.     In  some  points  their  characters  have  been,  it  is  now 
crranted,  greatly  misunderstood.     Their  forced  gravity  and  calm- 
ness—purely "company  manners"  — were   not  suspected   to 
cloak  merriment,  sociability,  and  a  general  fondness  of  feasts 
and  fun.     Their  apathy  and  sternness,  which  were  meant  for 
reserve  and  dignity  among  strangers,  gave  them  an  air  of  un- 
geniality  which  does  not  belong  to  their  mental  constitutions. 
Their  fortitude  and  endurance  of  pain  is  the  result,  as  m  the 
prize-fighter,  of  und<n'eloped  brain. 
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The  Sioux  are  tall  men,  straight,  and  well-made:  they 
are  never  deformed,  and  are  rarely  crippled,  simply  because 
none  but  the  able-bodied  can  live.  The  slulders  are'highTnd 
somewhat  straight ;  the  figure,  is  the  reverse  of  the  sailor's,  that 

s  to  say,  whilst  the  arms   are  smooth,  feeble,  and  etio  at  d 

he  legs  are  tolerably  muscular;  the  bones  ar;  often  crooked 
or  bowed  m  the  equestrian  tribes;  they  walk  a.  if  they  wanted 

he  hgamentum  teres;  there  is  a  general  looseness 'of  ml, 
^vh^ch  promises,  however,  lightness,  endurance,  and  a..ility  and 
-Inch,  contrasted  with  the  Caucasian  race,  suggests  tht  ga^  oTa 

dd  compared  with  that  of  a  tame  animal,  like  all  ta^'L 
tl^yare  defiaent  in   corporeal   strength  :  a  civilised  man  S 
no  diffic  dty  m  handhng  them:  on  this  road  there  is  only  one 
ll^-J^^!tf^one).l.oc.n.l.i,  a  white  in  a  ^«  rough' II 
tumble.        The   temperament   is  usually  bilious-nervous;  the 

Sr;  "  T'  '""l  ^^"P^^-^^^^  ''''''  ^^^  I  —  knew 
lieard  ot  an  albino.     The  hands,  especially  in  the  higher  tribes 
are  decidedly  delicate,  but  this  is  more  observable  in  the  maS 

of  the  Afr  can  or  the  European.     The  feet  being  more  used 
than  the  other  extremities,  and  unconfined  by  boof  or  shoe  are 
somewhat  splay,  spreading  out  immediatel/ behind    he  Joes    . 
whdst  the  heel  is  remarkably  narrow.     In  consequence  of  be    c: 
earned  straight  to  the  fore,- the  only  easy  position  for  wa  k  nS 
h  ough  grass,  _  they  tread,  like  the  anteater,  more  heavily  on 
the  outer  than  on  the  inner  edge.     The  sign  of  the  Indian  7 
readily  recognised  by  the  least  experienced  tracker. 
^    It  IS  erroneously  said  that  he  who  has  seen  a  single  Indian 
nas  seen  them  all.     Of  course  there  isa  great  similarity  in  ong" 
^vages  anxl  barbarians  of  the  same  race  and  climate.    The  saL 
pursmts,   habits,    and   customs  naturally   produce  an   identi^v 
of  expression  which,  as  in  the  case  of  hifsbL    nd  "fe  parent 
and  child  moiilds  the  features  into  more  or  less  o    likTness 
On  the  otber  hand,  a  practised  eye  will  distinguish  the  Indhn 
mdividualy  or  by  bands  os  easily  as  the  sheVerd,  by  ma  ks 
nvisible  to  others,  can  swear  to  his  sheep.     I  have  iittle  Zb 
that  to  the  savages  all  white  men  look  alike 

a^ZT'V'^'f'  '"'""^  ^^"P^"™  ^-^  already  been 
described.     Acconling  to  some  savages  the  build  of  the  former 

differs  materially  from  that  of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic 
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The  animal  development  varies  in  the  several  races  :  the  Paw- 
nee's and  Yuta's  scalp-lock  rarely  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in 
length  ;  while  that  of  the  Crow,  like  the  East  Indian  Jatawala's, 
often  sweeps  the  ground.     There  are  salient  characteristics  in 
the    cranium   which   bear    testimony  to   many   phrenological 
theories.    The  transverse  diameter  of  the  rounded  skull  between 
the  parietal  bones,  where  Destructiveness  and  Secretiveness  are 
placed,  is  enormous,  sometimes  exceeding  the  longitudinal  line 
from  sinciput  to  occiput,  the  direct  opposite  of  the  African 
Negro's  organisation.     The  region  of  the  cerebellum  is  deficient 
ancl  shrunken,  as  with  the  European  in  his  second  childhood : 
it  sensibly  denotes  that  the  subject  wants  "vim."    The  coronal 
region,  where  the  sentiments  are  supposed  to  lie,  is  rather  flat 
than  arched ;  in  extreme  cases  the  face  seems  to  occupy  two 
thirds  instead  of  half  the  space  between  poll  and  chin.     The 
low  conical  forehead  recedes,   as  in   Kobespierre's  head,  from 
the  region  of  benevolence,  and  rises  high  at  the  apex  where 
firmness  and  self-esteem  reside  :  a  common  formation  amongst 
wild   tribes,    as   every  traveller   in  Asia   and   Africa  has   re- 
marked.    The  facial  angle  of  Camper  varies,  according  to  phre- 
nologists, between  70"  and  80°.     The  projecting  lower  brow, 
is  strong,  broad,  and  massive,  showing  that  development  of  the 
perceptions,  which  is  produced  by  the   constant    and  minute 
observation  of  a  limited  number  of  objects.     The  well-known 
Indian  art  of  following  the  trail  is  one  result  of  this  property. 
The  nose  is  at  once  salient  and  dilated,   in  fact,  partaking  of 
the  Caucasian  and  African  types.     The  nostrils  are  broad  and 
deeply  whorled;   the  nasal  orifice  is  wide,  and,  according  to 
osteologists,  the  bones  that  protect  it  are  arched  and  expanded ; 
the  eyebrows  are  removed,  like  the  beard  and  moustache,  by 
vellication,  giving  a  dull  and  bald  look  to  the  face ;  the  lashes, 
however,  grow  so  thickly  that  they  often  show  a  sooty  black 
line,  suggesting  the  presence  of  the   Oriental   Kohl  or  Surma. 
The  orbits  are  large  and  square  :  largeness  and  squareness  are, 
in  fact,  the  general  character  of  the  features :  it  doubtless  pro- 
duces that  peculiar  besotted  look  which  belongs  to  the  Indian 
us  ;.o  the  Mongolian  family.     The  conjunctival  membrane  has 
the  whiteness  and  clearness  of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic ; 
it   is   not,   as   in  the    African,   brown,    yellow,    or   red.     The 
pupil,  like  the  hair,  is  of  different  shades  between  black  and 
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fro,;  the  peXfty      t™v trrr''"''"/'''"™  "  """^ 

vacancy.     The  lookClrf  T         '  ^'^'''  "^  "^   ™™'    »» 

>X.oeeL.ritar^^V.~rE^^ 
-the  mouth  IS  at  once  full  ..r.ri  ,        ^  Jiast. 

tK.  T-  ™°  oompressed;  it  opens  widelv 

the  hps  are  generally  JonZft  or  everted  -deeidXtl,„  ^Z 
unpleasant  fault  which  that  feature  07),,™  t^^^  """" 
dra™  do™  .  if  hy  iU  ten>pe,  ^d  t^  ttrrmthZZw 
from  the  ate  of  the  nostrils  are  deeply  traced.    Thrforma™f 

regions  Tnd  IZT'^'^  *'^''  '"""^"  »'    *'  «-™  - 

theS  whit  K  J™  «'™  "  '•^"'"■kable  massivene.,s  to 
tare-  ;  W  t  "'^-P-haps  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture IS  long  bony.  Large,  and  often  parted  in  the  centre 
The  teeth  are  faultless,  full-sized  and  white,  even  and  re'ul  r' 
strong  and  lasting,  and  they  are  vertical,  Lt  sloping  fori  d 
ke  the  African's.     To  sum  „p,  the  evanishing  of  the  forehead 

tZnr"  ""  ''"''  "'^'^■•^'•thand^'sMuarenesrof  tte' 
J  .w  and  the  ma».„veness  of  the  chin,  combine  to  produce  a 

I'y  red  and  black  war-pa,nt,  locks  like  horsehair,  plumes   and 
other  savage  decorations,  form  a  "  rouge  dragon  »  wZe  C 
eiismife  is  truly  revoltincy.  ^         wnose  Joi((- 

dllTe  Jhicl!  mT''?  f"  'Y'  *^'"  '""^  o'^''  «""  ^-««  *' 
uujg,  Djwever,  can  be  more  evanescent.     When  full  gn 
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the   fioaire  becomes  dumpy  and  trnpu;  and  the  face  though 
Homethnes  not  without  a  certain  comeUncHS,  has  a  Turanian 
breadth  and  flatness.    The  i)e8t  portrait  of  asightly  huban  woman 
is  that  of  Pocahontas,  the  Princess,  pubHshcd  by  M.  Schoolcraft. 
The  drudgery  of  the  tent  and  field  renders  the  scpiaw  cold  and 
unimpassioned  ;  and,  like  the  coarsest-minded  women  in  civilised 
races,  her  eye  and  her  heart  mean  one  and  the  same  chmg. 
She  will  administer  "squaw  medicine,"  a  love  philter,  to  her 
husband,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  his  protection 
than  his  love.     She  has  all  the  modesty  of  a  savage,  and  is  not 
deficient  in  sense  of  honour.     She  has  no  objection  to  a  white 
man,  but,  Affghan-like,  she  usually  changes  her  name  to  "  John  " 
or   some    other  alias.     Her   demerits  are  a  habit   of  dimnmg 
for  presents,  and  a   dislike  to  the  virtue   that  ranks  next  to 
godliness,  which  nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  rod  will  subdue. 
She  has  literally  no  belief,  not  even  in  the  rude  Fetissism  of 
her  husband,  and  consequently  she  has  no  religious  exercises. 
As  she  advances  in  years,  she  rapidly  descends  in  physique  and 
morale :  there  is  nothing  on  earth  more  fiend-like   than  the 
vengeance  of  a  cretin-like  old  squaw. 

The  ancient  Persians  taught  their  progeny  archery,  riding, 
and  truth-telling ;  the  Prairie  Indian's  curriculum  is  much  the 
same,    only   the   last   of   the  trio  is    carefully  omitted.     The 
Indian,    like    other    savages,    never    tells    the    truth;  verity 
is   indeed   rather   an   intellectual   than   an  instinctive  virtue, 
which,  a.s  children  prove,  must  be  taught  and  made  intelligible; 
except  when  "counting  his  coups,"  in  other  words,  recounting  his 
triumphs,  his  life  is  therefore  one  system  of  deceit,  the  strength 
of  the  weak.     Another  essential  part  of  education  is  to  close 
the  mouth  during  sleep:    the  Indian  has  a  superstition   that 
all   disease  is  produced  by  inhalation.      The  children  "born 
like  the  wild  ass's  colts  "  are  systematically  spoiled  with  the  view 
of  fostering  their  audacity;  the  celebrated  apophthegm  of  the 
Wise  King—  to  judge  from  his  notuble  failure  at  home,  he  pro- 
bably did  not  practice  what  he  preached— which  has  caused  such 
an  expenditure  of  birch  and  cane  in  higher  races,  would  be 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Indians.     The  fond  mother  when 
chastening    her    child   never    goes    beyond  dashing    a    little 
cold  water  in  its  face,  —  for  which  reason  to  besprinkle  a  man 
is  a  mortal  insult,  —  a  system  which,  perhaps,  might  be  na- 
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t        It       tT"'  ^"  ^^"^  P'^^^^^f  ^^^"-P«-     The  son 
obev  S  ."    ''  ''''''^'''  ''^•^  ^"^  ''™'  ^"d  openly  to  dis- 

"12"'  •"'''"^^'  ""''^^  ^""  '^  -^J-  ^-t  the  fear 

th    nl!l  1         ''  '"^^''  '"^'  ^^'^^^'^  ""^^  ''^'^it-'^te  to  strike  his  father  : 
^J^^^^ri^'T''''r'''''"  ''''  1-t.  and  bo^vsting  to  hi^ 

a  s'dW  Tm'/''  ^-tl.  Axnerican  Indians  has  long  been 
a  sul  ,ect   A  debate.     Some  see  in  it  traces  of  J„<laisrn   ..thers 

ir!    ZZI  ^-  't- ""''-"''  ^^^*^^^^  ^  '^^^^'^'^^^  ^^'^^ 
Z  aI  '  '*  '"  *'""'  ''  ""'^P'^^^"  <'f  duality;  Hormuzd 

^^nifo^3^  r;;'-*f  ^^  ^^  ^^^^-^'^^  Mamtou'andMujhe 
sZ]7\  ^'"'''  *^^^  ^''^'^■^^^^''  '^  "'-^turally  more  wor- 

Ir    d    T'  ""'"  '""'''  '*""  ^'^'^  Good-god."^  Moreover, 
Z    th  re"       "  ?"'/"'  '^"'  ^™  ^^  ^^^  «™'  -^^  others  fo 

monotho  sm  -  there  is  not  one  God.     None  however  appear  to 
have  that  reverence  for  the  elements  which  is  the  fir  tX 
he  Zoroastrmn  creed;  the  points  of  difference  are  many,  wl  il 

doXltT       'T-"/"^/^"  '''''   ^^^^^^'   -^  ^t  is'hald  t 
doubt  that  the  instincts  of  mankind  have  been  pressed  by  con- 

troversiahsts  ,nto  the  service  of  argument  as  traLonal  uLts 

kniv  t  IT  v'""  r  '  'f  ''"  conversation  of  those  who  best 
know  the  Indians,  he  is  distinctly  a  Fetissist  like  the  African 
negro,  and  indeed  like  all  the  child-like  races  of  Lnk^^* 
Ihe  medicine-man  is  his  Mganga,  Angekok,  sorcerer,  pnlet 
physician,  exorciser,  priest  and  rain-docton  only,  rhet 
rarely  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  instead  of  h^avy  fhowlrs  and 
copious  crops  he  is  promised  scalps,  salmon-trouf,  and  bu  Jo- 
beef  m  plenty  He  has  the  true  Fetissist's  belief- invari- 
ably  found  in  tribes  who  live  dependent  upon  the  powers  of 
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Abyssinia,  and  to  speaking  animals.     Every  warrior  chooseH  a 
totem,  some  .luadruped,  bird  or  fish,  to  wliich  be  prays,  and 
wbich  be  will  ou  no  account  kill  or  eat.     Dr.  Livinjjfstone  sbows 
(cbap.  i.)  tbat  tbe  same  custom  prevails  in  its  entirety  amouj^^st 
tbe  Kafir  Bacbwana,  and  opines  tbat  it  sbows  traces  of  addiction 
to  animal-worsbip,  like  tbe  ancient  Egyptians ;  — in  tbe  pro- 
pbecies  of  Israel  tbe  tribes  are  compared  witb  animals,  a  true 
Totemic  practice.     Tbe  word  tot^m  also  signifies  a  snbclan  or 
subtribe  ;  and  some  nations,  like  tbe  African  Somal,  will  not  allow 
marriage  in   tbe  same  totem.     Tbe  medicine-men  give  away 
young   cbildren  as  an   atonement,  wben   calamities    impend : 
tbey  go  clotbed,not  in  sackclotb  and  a8bes,but  in  coats  of  mire, 
and  tbeir  macerations  and  self-inflicted  tortures  rival  tbose  of 
the  Hindus :  a  fanatic  bas  been  known  to  drag  about  a  buffalo 
skull  witb  a  string  cut  from  his  own  skin  till  it  is  torn  away. 
In  spring  time  the  braves  and  even  the  boys  repairing  to  lonely 
places   and   bill-tops,   tbeir   faces   and  bodies   being    masked, 
as  if  in  mourning,  with  mud,  fast  and  pray,  and  sing  rude  chants 
to  propitiate  the  ghosts  for  days  consecutively.     The  Fetissist 
is  ever  grossly   superstitious;    and  tbe  Indians,  as  might  be 
expected,  abound  in  local  rites.     Some  tribes,  as  tbe  Cheyennes, 
will  not  go   to  war  without  a  medicine-man,   others  without 
sacred  war-gourds*  containing    the    tooth  of  tbe  drum-bead 
fish.     Children  born  with  teeth  are  looked  upon  as  portents, 
and  when  grey  at  birth  the  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  evil 

ghosts. 

I  cannot  but  think  tbat  the  two  main  articles  of  belief  which 
have  been  set  down  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  Indian  —  namely,  tbe 
Great  Spirit  or  Creator,  and  tbe  Happy  Hunting-Grounds  in  a 
future  world  —  are  tbe  results  of  missionary  teaching,  the  work 
of  Fathers  Hennepin,  Marquette,  and  their  noble  army  of 
martyred  Jesuit  followers.  In  later  days  they  served  chiefly  to 
inspire  tbe  Angb>American  muse,  e.g.— 

"  By  midnight  moons  o'er  moistening  dews, 
In  vestments  for  the  chase  arrayed, 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues  — 
The  hunter  and  the  deer,  a  shade ! 


*  This  gourd  or  cahibash  is  tl\e  produce  of  the  Cucurhita  lagenariaov  cahihash 
vine.     In  Spanish,  Central  and  Southern  America,  Cuba  and  the  "West  Indies,  they 


use  the  large  round  fruit  of  the  Crescentia  cujcte. 
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And  lonp;  Nliall  tiinomu.s  fanoy  soo 

The  paiiifud  chief  and  pointed  spear, 
And  UcaHon's  .self  .simll  how  tho  knoo 

To  wluulows  and  delusions  here." 

My  conviction  m,  that  the  English  and  American's  popular  ideas 
upon  the  subject  are   unreliable,  and   that  their  etnbodiment, 
beautiful  poetry,  «Lo  the  poor  Indian,"  down  to  "his  faith- 
ful  dog  shall  bear  him  company,"  are  but  a  splendid  myth, 
ihe  North  American  aborigine  believed,  it  is  true,  in  an  unseen 
power,  the   Manitou,  or,    jw  we    are   obliged   to    translate    it, 
"  bpirit,"  residing  in  every  heavenly  body,   animal,   plant,  or 
other  natural  object.     This  is  the  very  essence  of  ii,at  form  of 
Fetissism  which  leads  to  Pantheism  and  Polytheism.      There 
was  a  Manitou,  aa  he  conceived,  which  gave  the  spark  from 
the  flint,  lived  in  every  blade  of  grass,  flowed  in  the  streams, 
shone  in  the  stirs,  and  thundered  in  the  waterfall ;  but  in  each 
example  —  a  notable  instance  of  the  want  of  abstractive  and 
generalising  power  — the  idea  of  the  Deity  was  particular  and 
concrete.     WTien  the  Jesuit  Fathers  suggested  the  unity  of  the 
Cfreat  Spirit  pervading  all   beings,  it  was  very  readily  recog- 
nised ;  but  th(!  generalisation  was  not  worked  out  by  the  In- 
dian  mind.     He  was,  therefore,  like  all  savages,  atheistic  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word.     He  had  not  arrived  at  the  first 
step.  Pantheism,  which  is  so  far  an  improvement  that  it  opens 
out   a   grand    idea,   the   omnipresence,  and   consequently   the 
omnipotence,  of  the  Deity.     In  most  North  American  languages 
the  Theos  is  known,  not  as  the  "  Great  Spirit,"   but  as  the 
"Great  Father,"  a  title  also  applied  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is,  I  believe,  though  sometimes  a  step-father, 
rather  tlie  more  reverenced  of  the  twain.     With  respect  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds,  it  is  a  mere  corollary  of  the  monotheistic 
theorem  above  pnjved.     It  is  doubtful  whether  these  savages 
ever  grasped  the  idea  of  a  human  soul.     The  Chicury  of  New 
England,  indeed,  and  other  native  words  so  anglicised,  appear 
distinctly  to  mean  the  African  Pepo  —  ghost  or  larva. 

Certain  missionaries  have  left  us  grotesque  accounts  of  the 
simple  good  sense  with  which  the  Indians  of  old  received  the 
Glad  Tidings.  The  strangers  were  courteously  received,  the 
calumet  was  passed  round,  and  they  were  invited  to  make 
known  their  wants  in  a  "  big  talk."     They  did  so  by  producing 
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a  HynopHiH  of  their  fuith,  heginninjr  at  AiIuiu'h  apple  and  ending 
at  tlio  Saviotir'H  crosH.  Tlie  patience  of  the  Indian  in  enihir- 
iug  h)ng  speeches,  sermons,  and  liarangues,  has  ever  been  ex- 
eniphiry  and  peculiar  as  his  fortitude  in  suffering  lingering 
physical  tortures.  The  audience  listened  with  a  solenui  de- 
meanour, not  once  interrupting  what  must  have  appeared  to 
them  a  very  wild  and  curious  story.  Called  upon  to  make  some 
remark  these  antijwmologists  simply  ejaculated— 

"  Apples  are  not  wholesome,  and  those  who  crucified  Christ 
were  bad  raenl" 

In  their  turn,  some  display  of  oratory  was  required.  They 
avoided  the  tedious  long  drawn  style  of  argiunent,  and  spoke,  as 
was  their  wont,  briefly  to  the  point.  "  It  is  good  of  you,"  said 
they,  "  to  cross  the  big  water,  and  to  follow  the  Indian's  trail, 
that  ye  may  relate  to  us  what  ye  have  related.  Now  listen  to 
what  our  mothers  told  us.  Our  first  father,  after  killing  a  beast, 
was  roasting  a  rib  before  the  fire,  when  a  spirit,  descending 
from  the  skies,  sat  upon  a  neighbouring  bluff.  She  was  asked 
to  eat.  She  ate  fat  meat.  Then  she  arose  and  silently  went 
her  way.  From  the  place  where  she  rested  her  two  hands 
grew  corn  and  pumpkin ;  and  from  the  place  where  she  sat 
sprang  tobacco  I " 

The  missionaries  listened  to  the  savage  tradition  with  an 
excusable  disrespect,  and,  not  imnaturally,  often  interrupted  it. 
This  want  of  patience  and  dignity,  however,  drew  upon  them 
severe  remarks.  "  Pooh  I  "  observed  the  Indians.  "  When  you 
told  us  what  your  mothers  told  you  we  gave  ear  in  silence  like 
men.  When  we  tell  you  what  our  mothers  told  us  ye  give 
tongue  like  squaws.  Go  to !  Ye  are  no  medicine-men,  but 
silly  fellows ! " 

Besides  their  superstitious  belief  in  ghosts,  spirits,  or  familiars, 
and  the  practice  of  spells  and  charms,  love-philters,  dreams  and 
visions,  war-medicine,  hunting-medicine,  self-torture,  and  in- 
cantations, the  Indians  had,  it  appears  to  me,  but  three  religious 
observances,  viz.  dancing,  smoking,  and  scalping. 

The  war-dances,  the  corn-dances,  the  buffalo-dances,  the 
scalp-dances,  and  the  other  multiform  and  solemn  saltations  of 
these  savages,  have  been  minutely  depicted  and  described  by 
many  competent  observers.  The  theme  also  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  essay  like  this. 
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Srri(»kiiij,'  in  a  boon  which  the  Old  owes  to  the  New  Woild.  It 
iH  II  hoiivy  tall  upon  our  gratitude,  for  which  we  have  naturally 
been  very  ungrateful. 

"  Non  ppulis  taiitum,  tion  TJiiPclii  pasrimur  usii, 
Puscinnir  ot  funiis,  iiif,'i'ni()Na  gula  est. 

We  began  by  calling  our  new  gift,  the  «  holy  herb ; "  it  is  now, 
like  the  Halm  of  (Hlead,  entitled,  I  believe,  a  weed.  Amongst 
the  North  American  Indians  oven  the  spirits  smoke;  the 
"  Indian  Summer "  is  supposed  to  arise  froni  the  puff's  that 
proceed  from  the  pipe  of  Nanabozhoo,  the  Ojibwe  Noah. 
The  pipe  nuiy  have  been  used  in  the  East  before  the  days  of 
tobacco,  but  if  so  it  was  probably  applied  to  the  inhalation 
of  cannabis  and  other  intoxicants.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
Indian  had  no  stimulants.  He  never  invented  the  beer  of 
Osiris,  though  maize  grew  abundantly  around  himf;  the 
Koumiss  of  the  Tartar  was  beyond  his  mental  reach,  and  though 
"  Jimsen  weed  "|  overruns  the  land,  he  neglected  its  valuable 
intoxicating  properties.  His  is  almost  the  only  race  that  has 
ever  existed  wholly  without  a  stimulant ;  the  fact  is  a  strong 
proof  of  its  autochthonic  origin.  It  is  indeed  incredible  that 
man  having  once  learned  should  ever  forget  the  means  of 
getting  drunk.  Instead  of  the  social  cup  the  Indian  smoked. 
As  tobacco  does  not  grow  throughout  the  continent  he  invented 
kinnikinik.       This  Indian  word    has    many    meanings.      By 

*  Tlie  word  toliacco  (Wost  Indian,  tobago  or  tobacco,  o  peculiar  pipe)  which  has 
spread  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  seems  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  nicotiana 
and  the  non-mention  of  amoking  in  the  "Arabian  Nights  "  disproves  the  habit  of 
inhaling  any  other  succedaneuni. 

t  It  has  long  been  disputed  whether  maizo  was  indigenous  to  America  or  to  Asia; 
learned  names  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  Central  Africa  tlie 
cereal  is  now  called  as  in  English,  "  Indian  corn,"  proving  that  in  that  Conti- 
nent it  first  was  introduced  from  Hindostan.  The  Italians  have  named  it  Gran' 
Turco,  showing  whence  it  was  imported  by  them.  The  word  maiz,  mays, 
maize  or  mahiz,  is  a  Carib  word  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  Europe;  in  tho 
United  States,  where  "corn"  is  universally  used,  maize  is  intelligible  only  to  tho 
educated. 

}  Properly  Jamestown  weed,  the  Datura  stramonium,  the  English  thorn-apple, 
unprettily  called  in  the  northern  States  of  America  "  stinkweed."  It  found  its  way  . 
into  the  higher  latitudes  from  Jamestown  (Virginia),  where  it  was  first  obsen-ed 
springing  on  heaps  of  ballast  and  other  rubbish  discharged  from  vessels.  Accord- 
ing to  Beverly  ("  Hist,  of  Virginia ; "  book  ii.,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bartlett),  it  is  "  one  of 
the  greatest  coolers  in  the  world;  "  and  in  some  young  soldiers  who  ate  plentifully  of 
it  as  a  salad,  to  pacify  tho  troubles  of  bacon,  the  effect  was  "  a  very  pleasant 
remedy,  for  they  turned  natural  fools  upon  it  for  several  days." 
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the  hunters  and  settlers  it  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  half  and 
half,  or  two-thirds  tobacco  and  one  of  red  willow  bark ;  others 
use  it  for  a  mixture  of  tobacco,  sumach  leaves,  and  willow  rind ; 
others,  like  Ruxton  ("Life  .^n  the  Far  West,"  p.   116),  for  the 
cortex  of  the  willow  only.    This  tree  grows  abundantly  in  copses 
near  the  streams  and  water-courses.     For  smoking,  the  twigs  are 
cut  when  the  leaves  begin  to  redden.    Some  tribes,  like  the  Sioux, 
remove  the  outer  and  use  only  the  highly  coloured  inner  bark ; 
others  again,  like  the  Shoshones,  employ  the  external  as  well  as 
tlie  internal  cuticle.     It  is  scraped  down  the  twig  in  curling 
ringlets,  without,  however,  stripping  it  off;    the  stick  is  then 
planted  in   the  ground   before  the  fire,  and  when  sufficiently 
parched,  the  material  is  bruised,  comminuted,  and  made  ready 
for  use.     The  taste  is  pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  the  effect  is 
that  of  the  puerile  rattan,  rather  than  the  manly  tobacco.     The 
Indian,  be  it  observed,  smokes  like  all  savages,  by  inhaling  the 
fumes  into  the  lungs,  and  returning  them  through  the  nostrils  ; 
he  finds  pure  tobacco,  therefore,  too  strong  and  pungent.    As  has 
been  said,  he  is  catholic  in  his  habits  of  smoking ;  he  employs 
indifferently  rose-bark  {Rosa  hlanda  ?)*  and  the  cuticle  of  a 
cornus,  the  lobeliaf,  the  larb,  a  vaccinium,  a  Daphne-like  plant, 
and  many   others.     The  Indian  smokes  incessantly,    and    the 
"  ealumetl  "  is  an  important  part  of  his  household  goods.  He  has 
many  superstitions  aV)Out  the  practice.     It  is  a  sacred  instru- 
ment, and    its  red   colour  typifies   the    smoker's  flesh.      The 
Western  travellers  mention  offerings  of  tobacco  to,  and  smoking 
of  pipes  in  honour  of,  the  Great  Spirit.     Soue  men  will  vow 
never  to  use  the  pipe  in  public,  others  to  abstain  on  particular 
days.     Some  will  not  smoke  with  their  mocassins  on,  others 

*  The  wild  rose  is  everywhere  met  with  growing  in  bouquets  on  the  prairies. 

t  The  lohdla  inflata  or  Indian  tobacco  is  corrupted  by  the  ignorant  Westeru 
man  to  low  belia  in  contradistinction  to  high  belia,  better  varieties  of  the  plant. 

\  The  calumet,  a  word  introduced  by  the  old  French,  is  thff  red  sand-stone  pipe, 
described  in  a  previous  page,  with  a  long  tube,  generally  a  reed,  adorned  with 
feathers.  It  is  the  Indian  symljol  of  hatred  or  amity ;  there  is  a  calumet  of  war,  as 
well  as  a  calumet  of  peace.  To  accept  the  calumet  is  to  come  to  terms;  tr>  refuse 
it  is  to  reject  them.  The  same  is  expressed  by  burying  and  digging  up  he  'oma 
hawk  or  hatchet.  The  tomahawk  and  calumet  are  sometimes  made  of  one  piece 
of  stone;  specimens,  however,  have  become  very  rare  since  the  introduction  of  the 
iron  axe.  the  "Song  of  Hiawatha"  (Canto  I.  The  Peace  Pipe)  and  the  interesting 
"  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manr.ers,  Customs  and  Conditions  of  the  North  a  nierican 
Indians"  (vol.  ii.  p.  160),  have  made  the  Red  Pipe  Stone  Quarry  familiar  to  the 
Englisiiman. 
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With  steel  about  their  persons;  some  are  pledged  to  abstain 
inside,  others  outside,  the  wigwam,  and  many  scatter  buffalo 
chip  over  their  tobacco.  When  beginning  to  smoke  there  are 
certain  observances;  some,  exempli  gratia,  direct,  after  the 
fashion  of  Gitche  Manitou,  the  first  puff  upwards  or  heaven- 
wards, the  second  earthwards,  and  the  third  and  fourth  over  the 
right  and  left  sho  ilders,  probably  in  propitiation  of  the  ghosts, 
who  are  being  smoked  for  in  proxy;  others,  before  the  process 
ot  inhaling,  touch  the  ground  with  the  heel  of  the  pipe-bowl, 
and  turn  the  stem  upwards  and  averted. 

According  to  those    who,  like    Pennant,  derive    the    North 
American  from   the  Scythians,  scalping  is  a  practice  that  origi- 
nated in  High  and  North-Eastern  Asia.      The  words  of  the 
father   of   History  are  as   follows:- "Of  the  first  enemy  a 
Scythian  sends  down,  he  quaffs  the  ulood ;  he  carries  the  heads 
of  all  that  he  has  slain  in  battle  to  the  king;  for  when  he  has 
brought  a  head,  he   is   entitled   to  a  share  of  the  booty  that 
maybe  taken  — not  otherwise;  to  skin   the  head,  he  makes  a 
circular  incision  from  ear  to  ear,  and  ihen,  laying  hold  of  the 
crown  shakes  out  the  skull ;  after  scraping  off  the  flesh  with  an 
oxs  rib.,  he  rumples   it  between  his   hands,   and  havin-  thus 
softenea  the  skin  makcB  use  of  it  as  a  napkin  ;  he  appends  it  to 
the  budle  of  the  horse  he  rides,  and  prides  himself  on  this  for 
the  Scythian  that  has  most  of  these  skin  napkins  is  adjudoed 
the  best  man,  &c,  &c.      They  also  use  the  entire  skins  as  horse- 
cloths, also  the  skulls  for  drinking  cups."     ("  Melpomene,"  iv  64 
Laurent's  Trans.)     The  underlying  idea  is  doubtless  the  nattiral 
wish  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  a  foeman  done  to  death ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  dishonour  his  hateful  corpse  by  mutilation, 
lashion  and  tradition  regulate  the  portions  of  the  human  frame 
preferred. 

Scalping  is  generally  but  falsely  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly 
American  practice.  The  Abbe  Em.  Domenech  ("  Seven  Years' 
Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America,"  chap  xxxix\ 
quotes  the  decalvare  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  caplllos  d 
ciUem  detrahere  of  the  code  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  annal.^ 
of  Flude,  which  prove  that  the  "Anglo-Saxons"  and  the 
Pranks  still  scalped  about  a.d.  879.  And  as  the  modern  Ame- 
rican practice  is  traceable  to  Europe  and  Asia,  so  it  may  be 
found  in   Afi-ic^u   where  aught  of  ferocity  is   rarely  wanting. 
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«  In  a  short  time  after  our  return,"  says  Mr.  Duncan  («  Travels 
in  Western  Africa  in  1845  and  1846")  "the  Apadomey  Re- 
oiment  passed,  on  their  return,  in  single  file,  each  leading  m 
a  string  a  young  male  or  female  slave,  carrying  also  the  dried 
scalp  of  one  man  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  attack. 
On  all  such  occasions  when  a  person  is  killed  m  battle,  the 
skin  is  taken  from  the  head  and  kept  as  a  trophy  of  valour. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these   female  warriors  kill  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  scalps  presented;  the  scalps  are  the 
accumulation  of  many  years.     If  six  or  seven  men  are  killed 
durin<^  one  year's  war  it  is  deemed  a  great  thing;  one  party 
always  run  away  in  these  slave-hunts;  but  where  armies  meet 
the  slaughter  is  great.  •  I  counted  700   scalps    pass  in  this 
manner."     But    mutilation,   like    cannibalism,  tattooing,  and 
buryin<^    in    barrows,    is    so    natural    under   certain    circum- 
stances to  man's  mind  that  we  distinctly  require  no  traditional 

derivation.  ,    , ,    .         i 

Scalp-taking  is  a  solemn  rite.      In  the  good  old  times  braves 
scrupulously  awaited  the  wounded   man's  death    before  they 
"raised  his  hair;"    in  the  laxity  of  modern  days,  however, 
this  humane  custom  is  too  often  disregarded.     Properly  speak- 
ino-  the  trophy  should  be  taken  after  fair  light  with  a  hostile 
warrior ;  this  also  is  now  neglected.     When  the  Indian  sees  his 
enemy  fall  he  draws  his  scaip-knife  —  the  modern  is  of  iron, 
formerly  it  was  of  flint,  obsidian,  or  other  hard  stone  —  and 
twistino-  the  scalp-lock,  which  is  left  long  for  that  purpose,  and 
boastfuTly  braided    or  decorated   with  some    gaudy  ribbon  or 
with  the  war-eagle's  plume,  round  his  left  hand,  makes  with 
the  right  two  semicircular  incisions,  with  and  against  the  sun, 
about  the  part  to  be  removed.     The  skin  is  next  loosened  with 
the  knife  point,  if  there  be  time  to  spare  and  if  there  be  much 
scalp  to  be   taken.     The  operator    then   sits   on  the   ground, 
places  his  feet  against  the  subject's  shoulders  by  way  of  lever- 
age, and  holding  the  scalp-lock  with  both  hands  he  applies  a 
strain  which  soon  brings  off  the  spoils  with  a  sound  which, 
I  am  told,  is  not  unlike  "  flop."  Without  the  long  lock  it  would 
be  difficult  to  remove  the  scalp;  prudent  white  travellers,  there- 
fore, are  careful  before  setting  out  through  an  Indian  country 
to  "  shingle  off"  their  hair  as  closely  as  possible;  the  Indian 
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the  long  love-locks  affected  by  the  hunter  and  mountaineer,  he 
seems  to  think  lightly  of  this  precaution,  to  hold  it,  in  fact,  a 
point  of  honour  that  the  savage  should  have  a  fair  chance. 
A  few  cunning  men  have  surprised  their  adversaries  with  wigs. 
The  operation  of  scalping  must  be  exceedingly  painful ;  the 
sufferer  turns,  wriggles,  and  "  squirms  "  upon  the  ground  like  a 
scotched  snake.  It  is  supposed  to  induce  brain  fever ;  many 
instances,  however,  are  known  of  men  and  even  women  recover- 
ing from  it,  as  the  former  do  from  a  more  dreadful  infliction  in 
Abyssinia  and  Gal  la-land ;  cases  are  of  course  rare,  as  a  dis- 
abling wound  is  generally  inflicted  before  the  bloodier  work 
is  done. 

After  taking  the  scalp,  the  Indian  warrior — proud  as  if  he  had 
won  &medaille  desauvetage — prepares  for  return  to  his  village. 
He  lingers  outside  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  after  painting  his 
hands  and  face  lamp-black,  appears  slowly  and  silently  before 
his  lodge.  Th„x-e  he  squats  for  awhile ;  his  relatives  and  friends, 
accompanied  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  sit  with  him  dumb 
as  hunself.  Presently  the  question  is  put ;  it  is  answered  with 
truth,  although  these  warriors  at  other  times  will  lie  like  Cretans. 
The  "coup"  is  recounted,  however,  with  abundant  glorification ; 
the  Indians,  like  the  Greek  and  Arab  of  their  classical  ages,  are 
allowed  to  vent  their  self-esteem  on  such  occasions  without  blame, 
and  to  enjoy  a  treat  for  which  the  civilised  modern  hero  longs  ar- 
dently, but  in  vain.  Finally  the  "  green  scalp,"  after  being  dried 
and  mounted^  is  consecrated  by  the  solemn  dance,  and  becomes 
then  fit  for  public  exhibition.  Some  tribes  attach  it  to  a  long 
pole  used  as  a  standard,  and  others  their  horses'  bridles,  others 
to  their  targes,  whilst  others  ornament  with  its  fringes  the  outer 
seams  of  their  leggings :  in  fact,  its  uses  are  many.  The  more 
scalps  the  more  honour ;  the  young  man  who  cannot  boast  of  a 
single  murder  or  show  the  coveted  trophy  is  held  in  such  scant 
esteem  as  the  English  gentleman  who  contents  himself  with 
being  passing  rich  on  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Some  great 
war  chiefs  have  collected  a  heap  of  these  honourable  spoils.  It 
must  be  remembered  by  "  curio  "  hunters  that  only  one  scalp  can 
come  oflf  one  head :  namely,  the  centre  lock  or  long  tuft  grow- 
ing upon  the  coronal  apex,  with  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
of  skin.  This  knowledge  is  the  more  needful  as  the  western 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  half  a  dozen  cut  from 
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different  parts  of  the  same  head  ;  they  sell  readily  for  $50  each, 
hut  the  transaction  is  not  considered  reputahle.    The  connoisseur, 
however,  readily  distinguishes  the  real  article  from  "  false  scalp- 
in.r"  by  the  unusual  thickness  of  the  cutis,  which  is  more  like 
that  of  a  donkey  than  of  a  man.     Set  in  a  plain  gold  circlet 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  brooch.     Moreover  each  tribe  has  its  own 
fashion  of  scalping  derived  from  its  foreftithers.     The    Sioux, 
for  instance,  when  they  have  leisure  to  perform  the  operation, 
remove  the  whole  head-skin,  including  a  portion  of  the  ears ;  they 
then  sit  down  and  dispose  the  ears  upon  the  horns  of  a  buffalo 
skull,  and  a  bit  of  the  flesh  upon  little  heaps  of  earth  or  clay, 
disposed  in  quincunx,  apparently  as  an  offering  to  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors,    and  they   smoke    ceremoniously,  begging 
the  Manitou  to  send  them  plenty  more.     The  trophy  is  then 
stretched  upon  a  willow  twig  bent  into  an  oval  shape,  and  lined 
with  two  semi-ovals  of  black  or  blue  and  scarlet  cloth.     The 
Yutas  and  the  Prairie  tribes  generally,   when  pressed  for  time, 
mo-ely  take  off  the  poll  skin  that  grows  the  long  tuft  of  hair, 
while  the  Chyuagara  or  Nez  Perces  prefer  a  long  strip  about 
two  inches  ynde,  extending  from  the  nape  to  the  commissure  of 
the  hair  and  forehead.     The  fingers   of  the  slain   are  often  re- 
served for  sevignes  and  necklaces.      Indians  are  aware  of  the 
aversion  with  which  the  pale  faces  regard  this  barbarity.     Near 
Alkali  Lake,  where  there  was  a  large  Dakota  "Tipi"  or  encamp- 
ment of  Sioux,  I  tried  to  induce  a  tribesman  to  go  through  the 
imitative  process  before  me  ;  he  refused  with  a  gesture  indig- 
nantly repudiating  the  practice.     A  glass  of  whiskey  would 
doubtless  have  changed  his  mind,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  break 
through  the  wholesome  law  that  prohibits  it. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  modern  missionary  should  be 
unable  to  influence  such  a  brain  ^s  the  Prairie  Indian's.  The 
old  propagandists,  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  became  medicine- 
men: like  the  great  fraternity  in  India,  they  succeeded  by  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  the  savages  remarked  in  their  ob- 
servances, such  as  tlieir  images  and  rosaries,  which  would  be 
regarded  as  totems,  and  their  fastings  and  prayers,  which  were  of 
course  supposed  to  be  spells  and  charms.  Their  successors  have 
succeeded  about  as  well  with  the  Indian  as  with  the  African ; 
tlie  settled  tribes  have  given  ear  to  them,  the  Prairie  wandereis 
have  not ;  and  the  Europeanisation  of  the  Indian  generally  is 
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hopeless  as  the  Christianisation  of  the  Hindu.  The  mission- 
aries usually  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  different  agencies,  and 
even  they  own  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  the  children 
unless  removed  from  the  parental  influence.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  Indian  of  the  plains  ever  became  a  Christian.  He  must 
first  be  humanised,  then  civilised,  and  lastly  Christianised;  and, 
as  has  been  said  before,  I  doubt  his  surviving  the  operation. 

As  might  be  expected  of  the  Indian's  creed,  it  has  few  rites 
and  ceremonies;  circumcision  is  unknown,  and  it  ignores  the 
complicated  observances  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Hindu  Pan- 
theist, and  in  many  African  tribes,  wait  upon  gestation,  partu- 
rition and  allactation.  The  child  is  seldom  named.*  There 
are  but  five  words  given  in  regular  order  to  distinguish  one 
from  another.  There  are  no  family  names.  The  men,  after 
notable  exploits,  are  entitled  by  their  tribes  to  assume  the 
titles  of  the  distingiushed  dead,  and  each  fresh  deed  brings 
a  new  distinction.  Some  of  the  names  are  poetical  enough,  the 
"  Black  Night,"  for  instance,  the  "  Breaker  of  Arrows,"  or  the 
"  War  Eagle's  Wing ; "  others  are  coarse  and  ridiculous,  such 
as '•' Squash-head,"  "Bull's-tail,"  "Dirty-saddle,"  and  "Steam 
from  a  Cow's  Belly:"  not  a  few  bear  a  whimsical  likeness  to 
those  of  the  African  negroes,  as  "His  Grreat  Fire,"  "The  Water 
Goes  in  the  Path," and  "Buffalo  Chips  " —  the  "Mavi  yaGnombe" 
of  Unyamwezi.  The  son  of  a  chief  succeeding  his  father  usually 
assumes  his  name,  so  that  the  little  dynasty,  like  that  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Komuli,  or  the  Numas,  is  perpetuated.  The 
women  are  not  unfrequently  called  after  the  parts  and  properties 
of  some  admired  or  valued  animal,  as  the  White  Martin,  the 
Young  Mink  f,  or  the  Muskrat's  Paw.  In  the  north  there  have 
been  men  with  as  many  as  seven  wives,  all  "  JMartins."  The 
Prairie  Indians  form  the  names  of  the  women  like  those  of  men, 
adding  the  feminine  suffix,  as  Cloud-woman,  Red-earth-woman, 
Black-day-woman.     The  white  stranger  is  ever  offending  Indian 


*  The  Ojibwe  and  other  races  have  the  ceremony  of  a  burnt  offering  when  the 
name  is  given. 

t  Tutorius  vison,  a  pretty  dark-chesnut-coloiired  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
whicli  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams  near  mills  and  fannliouses,  where  it  preys 
upon  the  poultry  like  the  rest  of  tlie  faniily.  It  swims  well  and  can  dive  for  a 
long  time.  Its  food  is  small  tish,  mussels,  and  insects,  but  it  will  also  devour  rata 
and  mice. 
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etiquette  by  asking  the  savage  "  Wliat's  your  name?" — the 
person  asked  looks  aside  for  a  friend  to  assist  him ;  he  has 
learned  in  boyhood  that  some  misfortune  will  happen  to  him  if 
he  discloses  his  name.  Even  husbands  and  wives  never  mention 
.  each  other's  names.  The  same  practice  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  Asia. 

Marriage  is  a  simple  affair  with  them.  In  some  tribes  the 
bride,  as  amongst  the  Australians,  is  carried  off  by  force.  In 
others  the  man  who  wants  a  wife  courts  her  with  a  little  present, 
and  pickets  near  the  father's  lodge  the  number  of  horses 
which  he  supposes  to  be  her  equivalent.  As  amongst  all  savage 
tribes  the  daughter  is  a  chattel,  an  item  of  her  father's  goods, 
and  he  will  not  part  with  her  except  for  a  consideration. 
The  iuen  are  of  course  polygamists;  they  prefer  to  marry 
sisters,  because  the  tent  is  more  quiet,  and  much  upon  the 
principle  with  which  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
is  advocated  in  England.  The  women,  like  the  African;^,  are 
not  a  little  addicted  to  suicide.  Before  espousal  the  conduct 
of  the  weaker  sex  in  many  tribes  is  far  from  irreproachable. 
The  "buiulling"  of  Wales  and  of  New  England  in  a  former 
day*  is  not  unknown  to  them,  and  many  think  little  of  that 
pra'giistatio  viatrimonii  which,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  New 
World,  goes  by  the  name  of  Fanny  Wrightism  and  Free-loveism. 
Several  tribes  make  trial,  like  the  Highlanders  before  the  reign 
of  James  the  Fifth,  of  their  wives  for  a  certain  time — a  kind  of 
"  hand-fasting,"  which  is  to  Morality  what  Fetissism  is  to  Faith. 
There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  amongst  whom  this  practice, 
originating  in  a  natural  desire  not  to  "  make  a  leap  in  the 
dark,"  cannot  be  traced.     Yet  after  marriage  they  will  live  like 
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*  Traces  of  this  ancient  practice  may  be  found  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Eartlett  in  his  instructive  vohime  quotes  the  Eev.  iSamuol  ]*ike  ("General 
History  of  Connecticut,"  London,  1781),  who  quaintly  remarks :  "Notwithstanding 
tlie  great  modesty  of  the  females  is  such  that  it  would  bo  accounted  the  greatest 
rudeness  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  before^  a  lady  of  a  garter  or  a  leg,  yet  it  is 
tliought  but  a  piece  of  civility  to  ask  her  to  Jmndlc."  The  learned  and  pious  his- 
*^orian  endeavoured  to  prove  that  bundling  was  not  only  a  Cliristian,  but  a  very 
j)olitp  .ind  prudent  practice.  So  the  Eev.  Andrew  Barnaby,  who  travelled  in  New 
England  in  1759-60,  thinks  that  though  bundling  may  "  n\  f-'ist  appear  the  effect 
of  grossness  of  chnractor,  it  will,  upon  deeper  research,  bi;  ibund  to  proceed  from 
simplicity  und  imiocence." 
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the  Spartan  matrons  a  life  of  austerity  in  relation  to  the  other 
sex.  In  cases  of  divorce,  the  children,  being  property,  are 
divided,  and  in  most  tribes  the  wife  claims  the  odd  one.  If  the 
mother  takes  any  care  to  preserve  her  daughter's  virtue  it  is 
only  out  of  regard  to  its  market  value.  In  some  tribes  the  in- 
jured husband  displays  all  the  philosophy  of  Cato  and  Socrates. 
In  others  tiie  wife  is  punished,  like  the  native  of  Hindostan,  by 
cutting,  or  more  generally  by  biting  off,  the  nose-tip.  Some 
slay  the  wife's  lover ;  others  accept  a  pecuniary  compensation  for 
their  diehonour,  and  take  as  damages  skins  or  horses.  Elope- 
ment, as  amongst  the  Arabs,  prevails  in  places.  The  difference 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  course  depends  upon 
the  bearing  of  the  men.  "  There  is  no  adulteress  without  an 
adulterer "—  meaning  that  the  husband  is  ever  the  first  to  be 
unfaithful — is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  days  of  INIohammed. 
Amongst  theArapahos,  for  instance,  there  is  great  looseness;  the 
Cheyennes  on  the  contrary  are  notably  correct.  Truth  demands 
one  unpleasant  confession,  viz.  on  the  whole  chastity  is  little 
esteemed  amongst  those  Indians  who  have  been  corrupted  by 
intercourse  with  whites. 

The  dignity  of  chief  denotes  in  the  Indian  language  a  royal 
title.  It  is  hereditary  as  a  rule,  but  men  of  low  birth  some- 
times attain  it  by  winning  a  name  as  warriors  or  medicine-men. 
When  there  are  many  sous  it  often  happens  that  each  takes 
command  of  a  small  clan.  Personal  prowess  is  a  necessity  in 
Sagamore  and  Sachem :  an  old  man  therefore  often  abdicates  in 
favour  of  his  more  vigorous  son,  to  whom  he  acts  as  guide  and 
counsellor.  There  is  one  chief  to  every  band,  with  several  sub- 
chiefs.  The  power  possessed  by  the  ruler  depends  upon  his  in- 
dividual character,  and  the  greater  or  lesser  capacity  for  discipline 
in  his  subjects.  Some  are  obeyed  grudgingly,  os  the  Shaykh  of 
a  Bedouin  tribe.  Others  are  absolute  monarchs,  who  dispose  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  their  followers  without  excitino-  a 
murmur.  The  counteracting  element  to  despotism  resides  in 
the  sub-chief  ajid  in  the  council  of  warriors,  who  obstinately 
insist  upon  having  a  voice  in  making  laws,  raising  subsidies, 
declaring  wars  and  ratifying  peace. 

Their  life  is  of  course  simple :  they  have  no  regular  hours  for 
meals  or  sleep.     Before  eating  they  sometimes  make  a  heave- 
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offering  of  a  bit  of  food  towards  the  heavens,  where  their  fore- 
fathers  are,  and  a  second  towards  Earth,  the  mother  of   all 
things :  the  pieces  are  then  burned.     They  are  not  cannibals, 
except  when  a  warrior  after  slaying  a  foe,  eats,  porcupine-like, 
the  heart  or  liver,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  his  own  courage. 
The  women  rarely  sit  at  meals  with  the  men.     In  savage  and 
semi-barbarous    societies   the   separation    of  the   sexes   is  the 
general  rule,  because,  as  they  have  no  ideas  in  common,  each 
prefers  the  society  of  ita  own.     They  are  fond  of  adoption  and 
of  making  brotherhoods,  like  the  Africans,  and  so  strong  is  the 
tie  that  marriage  with  the  sister  of  an   adopted  brother,   is 
within  the  prohibited  degrees.     Gambling   is    a  passion  with 
them :   they  play  at    cards,  an  art  probably    learnt  from  the 
Canadians,  and  the  game  is  that  called  in  the  States  "match- 
ing" on  the   principle  of  dominoes   or  beggar-my-neighbour. 
When  excited  they  ejaculate:  Will!  Will !— sharp  and  staccato — • 
it  is  possibly  a  conception  of  the  English  well !     But  it  often 
comes  out  in  the  place  of  bad,  as  the  Sepoy  orderly  in  India, 
reports   to  his    captain  "  Ranmak  Jamnak  dead,  Joti    Prasad 
very  sick  —  all  veil  I  "     The  savages  win  and  lose  with  the  stoic- 
ism habitual  to  them,  rarely  drawing  the  "  navajon,"  like  the 
Mexican  "lepero,"  over  a  disputed  point;  and  when  a  man  has 
lost  his  last  rag,  he  rises  in  nude  dignity  and  goes  home.     Their 
language  ignores  the  violent  and  offensive  abuse  of  parents  and 
female  relatives,  which  distinguishes  the  Asiatic  and  the  African 
from  the  European  Billingsgate :  the  worst  epithets  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  man,  are  miser,  coward,  dog,  woman.     *'vith  them 
good  temper  is  good  breeding  —  a  mark  of  gentle  blood.     A 
brave  will  stand  up  and  harangue  his  enemies,  exulting  how  he 
f-oalped  their  sires  and  scpiaws  and  sons,  without  calling  forth  a 
grunt  of  irritation.    Ceremony  and  manners,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  they  have  none,  and  they  lack  the   profusion  of  saluta- 
tions which  usually  distinguishes  barbarians.     An  Indian  ap- 
pearing  at    your   door,   rarely   has   the   civility   to   wait   till 
beckoned  in :  he  enters  the  house,  with  his  quiet  catlike  gait  and 
his  imperturbable  countenance,  saying,  if  a  Sioux  :  "  How  !  "  or 
"How!  How! "  meaning  Well?  shakes  hands,  to  which  he  expects 
the  same  reply,  if  he  has  learned  "  paddling  with  the  palms  " 
from  the  whites, —  this  however,  is  only  expected  by  the  chiefs 
and  braves, — and  squats  upon  his  hams  in  the  Eastern  way,  I 
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had  almost  said  tlie  natural  way,  but  to  man,  unlike  all  other 
animals,  every  way  is  equally  natural,  the  chair  or  the  seat  upon 
the  ground.     He  accepts  a  pipe,  if  offered  to  him,  devours  what 
you  set  before  him  -  those  best  acquainted  with  the  savage, 
however,  avoid  all  unnecessary  civility  or  generosity:  Milesian- 
like he  considers  a  benefit  his  due,  and  if  withheld,  he  looks 
upon  his  benefactor  as  a  "mean  man,"- talks  or  smokes  as 
long  as  he  pleases,  and  then  rising  stalks  off  without  a  word. 
His   ideas  of  time  are   primitive.      The  hour  is  denoted  by 
pointing  out  the  position  of  the  sun ;  the  days,  or  rather  the 
nights,  are  reckoned  by  sleeps;  there  are  no  weeks;  the  moons, 
which  are  literally  new,  the  old  being  nibbled  away  by  mice, 
form  the  months,  and  suns  do  duty  for  years.     He  has,  like 
the  Bedouin  and  the  Esquimaux,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  steer  his  course  over  the  pathless  Sage-sea. 
Night-work,  however,  is  no  favourite  with  him  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.     Counting  is  done  upon  man's  first  abacus, 
the  fingers,  and  it  rarely  extends  beyond  ten.     The  value  of  an 
article  was  formerly  determined  by  beads  and  buffixloes:  dollars 
however,  are  now  beginning  to  be  generally  known. 

The  only  arts  of  the  Indians  are  medicine  and  the  use  of 
arms.     They  are  great  in  the  knowledge  of  simples  and  tisanes. 
The  leaves  of  the  white  willow  are  the  ftivourite  emetic;  wounds 
are  dressed  with  astringent  herbs,  and  inflammations  are  re- 
duced by  scarification  and  the  actual  cautery.     Amongst  some 
tribes,  the  Hammam  or  Turkish  bath  is  invariably  the  appen- 
dage to  a  village.     It  is  an  oven  sunk  in  the  earth,  with  room  for 
about  a  score  of  persons,  and  a  domed  roof  of  tamped  and  timber- 
propped  earth,— often  mistaken  for  a  bulge  in  the  ground,— 
pierced  with  a  little  square  window  for  ventilation  when  not 
m  use.     A  fire  is  kindled  in  the  centre,  and  the  patient,  after 
excluding   the   air,  sits  quietly   in   this   rude   calidarium   till 
half  roasted  and  stifled  by  the  heat  and  smoke.     Finally,  like 
the  Eussian  peasant,  he  plunges  into  the  burn  that  runs  hard 
by  and  feels  his  ailments  dropping  off  him  with  the  dead  cuticle. 
The  Indians  associating  with  the  horse  have  learned  a  rude 
farriery  which  often  succeeds  where  politer  practice  would  fail. 
I  heard  of  one  who  cured  the  bites  of  rattlesnakes  and  copper- 
heads by  scarifying  the  wounded  beast's  face,  plastering  the  place 
with  damped  gunpowder  paste  and  setting  it  on  fire. 
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Amongst  the  prairie  tribes  are  now  to  be  found  individuals 
provided  not  only  with  the  old  muskets  formerly  supplied  to 
them,  but  with  Ya-e9%  Sharp's  breechloaders,  alias  "Beechers 
Bibles,"  Coil's  rovolva-    •nd  other  really  good  fire-arms.     1  heir 
shooting  has  improved  with  their  tools:  many  of  them  are  new 
able  to  "  draw  a  bead  "  with  coolness  and  certainty.     Those  who 
cannot   afford   shooting-irons,   content   themselves    with  their 
ancient  weapons,  the  lance  and  bow.     The  former  is  a  poor 
affair,  a  mere  iron  spike  from  two  c  u.ree  inches  long,  inserted 
into  the  end  of  a  staff  about  as  thick  as  a  Hmdostani's  bamboo 
lance ;  it  is  whipped  round  with  sinew  for  strength,  decorated 
with  a  few  bunches  of  gaudy  feathers,  and  defended  with  the 
usual  medicine  bag.     The  bow  varies  in  dimensions  with  the 
different  tribes.     On  the  prairies,  for  convenient  use  on  horse- 
back, it  seldom    exceeds    three  feet  in  length:  amongst  the 
Southern  Indians  its  size  doubles,  and  in  parts  of  South  Amenni 
it  is  like  that  of  the  Andamans,  a  gigantic  weapon  with  an 
arrow  six  feet  long,  and  drawn  by  bringing  the  aid  of  the  feet 
to  the  hands.     The  best  bows  amongst  the  Sioux  and  Yutas  are 
of    horn,   hickory   being    unprocurable;   an    inferior    sort   is 
made  of  a  reddish  wood,  in  hue  and  grain  not  unlike  that  called 
«  mountain  mahogany."     A  strip  of  raw  hide  is  fitted  to  the 
back  for  increase  of  elasticity,  and  the  string  is  a  line  of  twisted 
sinew.     When  not  wanted  for  use  the  weapon  is  carried  in  a  skui 
case  slung  over  the  shoulder.   It  is  drawn  with  the  two  forefingers 
—  not  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  as  in  the  East  — and  ge- 
nerally the  third  or  ring  finger  is  extended  along  the  string  to 
give  additional  purchase.     Savage  tribes  do  little  in  the  way  of 
handicraft,  but  that  little  they  do  patiently,  slowly,  and  there- 
fore well.     The  bow  and  arrow  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose.     The  latter  is  either  a  reed  or  a  bit  of  arrow-wood 
( Vihurnicm  dentatum)  whose  long,  straight,  and  tough  stems  are 
usel  by  the  fletcher  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.     The 
piles  are  triangles  of  iron,  agate,  flint,  chalcedony,  opal,  or  other 
hard  stone :  for  war  purposes  they   are  barbed,  and  bird-bolts 
tipped  with  hard  wood  are  used  for  killing  small  game.     Some 
tribes  poison  their  shafts  :  the  material  is  the  juice  of  a  buffixlo's, 
or  an  antelope's  liver  when  it  has  become  green  an  '  decomposed 

*  An  a:::i(iuatcd  sort  of  German  rifle,  formerly  used  by  the  Fedoral  troops. 
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Which  !n  ;;     »      r  '-^^^'^'^^-ke..    at  least  this  is  the  account 
which  al    the  huntorn  and  inoi.utaineers  give  of  it.     They  have 

m   number;     hose  preferred  are  the  hawk's  and  the  raven's- 

ntetd!T        ^-     '"""^   'P''''^'   *""'"^=    ^''^'^  vormiculation  is 
mtended,  acconhng.  to  the  traders,  to  hapten  death  bv  lettin.. 

[t   w  ;  ll       """    "^J^^r!''^""  "^^  "^^"^^^^''  f«r  every  man  does 
t'o^lrr^'  "P^'"^  "'^  ^"  "^'^"^"^•'^-     ''  ^he  Indian 

mrk  P        ''  '/  "^""^  ""^^^"-     ^-^^^'  ^'"-  ^'-  it«  own 

MvM     I     7"r'  "'  '"''""'"'  ''^'^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  l^^^J^w  the  notch. 
In  hvidua  s  also  have  private  signs  which  -nable  them  to  claim 

a  disputed  scalp  or  k.tfalo-robe.     In  battle  or  chaise  the  arrows 

axe  held   m  the  l.ft  hand  and  are  .erved   out  to  the  ri.d.t 

with  such  rapidity  that  one  long  string  of  them  seems  to\e 

cleaving  the  air.     A  good  Sioux  archer  will,  it  is  said,  discharge 

nine  arrows  upwards  before  the  fir«t  has  flxllen  to  the  ground. 

He  will  transhx  a  bison  and  find  his  shaft  upon  the  earth  on 

the  other  side ;  and  he  shows  his  dexterity  by  dischargin<r  the 

arrow  up  to  its  middle  in  the  quarry  and  by  withdra'win-    i 

before  the  anima    falls.     Tales  are  told  of  a  single  warrior 

kilhng  several  soldiers;  and  as  a  rule,  at  short  distances,  the 

bow  IS  considered  by  the  whites  a  more  effectual  weapon  than 

7n^u?"  ''  '■''^''^'''^  *^''^  '^^^'"  ^^'^  ^ioux  first  felt  the  effects 

of  Co  t  s  revolver,  the  weapon,  after  two  shots,  happened  to  slip 
from  the  OM-ners  grasp;  wh-n  he  recovered  it  and  tired  a  third 
ti.ne  all  fled,  declaring  that  a  white  was  shooting  them  with 
buffa  0  chips.  Wondertul  tales  are  told  of  the  Indians'  accuracy 
with  th.  bow:  they  )  old  it  no  great  feat  to  put  the  arrow  into 
a  key-  ,ole  at  the  distance  of  forty  paces.  It  is  true  that  I 
never  saw  anything  surprising  in  ti.eir  perfornumces,  but  the 
savage  ^^all  not  tak.  the  trouble  to  waste  his  skill  without  an 
object. 

The  Sioux  tongue,  like  the  Pawnee,  is  en^Iy  learnt:  govern- 
men  officials  and  settlers  acquire  it  as  the  Anglo-Indian  does 
Hindostam.  Ihey  are  assisted  by  the  excellent  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Dakota,  language,  collated  by  the  members  of 
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the  Dakota  MisHio...  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Ri^gH;  M.A.,  and 
accepted  for  puhlication  by  the  S.nithH.mian  I^r^'^^^V''";^  ^^o" 
ber  1851         The  Dukota-EnKlish  part  contains  about  1(.,000 
words,  and  the  bibliography   (Hpellin-bookn,  tracts  and  trans- 
lations) numbered  ten  years  ago  eighteen  small  volutnes.      Ihe 
work  is  compiled  in  a  scholar-like  manner.      The  orthography, 
though  rather  complicated,  is  intelligible,  an.l  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  and  unartistic  way  of  writing  the  polysynthetic 
Indian  tongues,  syllable  by  syllable,  as  though  they  were  mono- 
syllabic  Chinese ;  the  superfluous  h  (as  Dakot^t/.  tor  Dakota  ,  by 
which  the  broad  sound  of  the  terminal  a  is  denoted,  has  been 
iustly  cast  out.     The  peculiar  letters  ch,  p,  and  t,  are  denoted 
by  a  dot  beneath  the  simple  sound;  similarly  the  Z:  (or  Arabic 
kaf),  the  oh  (the  Semitic  gham)  and  the  ^7.  {kha),  which,  as  has 
happened*  in  Franco-Arabic  grammars,  was  usually  expressed  by 
an^R.     An  apostrophe  («'a)  denotes  the  hiatus,  which  is  similar 

to  the  Arab's  hamzah.  ,  .  ,  ,     i 

Vater  long  ago  remarked  that  the  only  languages  which  had  a 
character,  if  not  similar,  at  any  rate  analogous  to  the  American, 
are  the  Basque  and  the  Congo,  that  is  the  South  African  or 
Kafir  family.      This  is  the  case  in  many  points :  m  Dakota,  tor 
instance,  as  in  Kisawahili,  almost  every  word  ends  in  a  pure  or 
a   nasalised  vowel.     But  the  striking  novelty  of  the   African 
ton-ues,  the  inflexion  of  words  by  an  initial,  not,  a^  with  us, 
by  a  terminal  cha,nge  and  the  complex  system   of  euphony, 
does  not  appear  in  the  American,  which  in  its  turn  possesses  a 
dual  unknown  to  the  African.     The  Dakota,  like   the  Kahr, 
has  no  gender,  it  uses  the  personal  and  impersonal,  which  is 
an  older  distinction  in  language.     It  follows  the  primitive  and 
natural  arrangement  of  speech  :  it  says,  for  instance,  -aguyapi 
maku  ye,"  bread  to  me  give;   as  in  Hindostani,  to  quote  no 
other,  "roti  hamko  do."     So  in  logical  argument  it  begins  with 
the  conclusion  and  proceeds  to  the  premisses,  which  renders  it 
difficult  for  a  European  to  think  in  Dakota.    Like  other  Ameri- 
can tongues,  it  is  polysynthetic,  which  appears  to  be  the  eff-ect  of 
arrested  development.      Human  speech  begins  with  inorganic 
sounds,  which  represent  symbolism  by  means  of  arrows  pointed  in 
-i  certain  direction,  bent  trees,  crossed  rods  and  other  similar  con- 
trivances.    Its  first  step  is  monosyllabic,  which  corresponds  with 
the  pieto^raph,  the  earliest  attempt  at  writing  amongst  the  un- 
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Civilised.*  The  next  advance  is  polysyntheHis,  which  is  appanmtly 
bniit  upon  monoayllabisni,  as  the  idio^^raph  of  the  Chine.se  upon 
n  picture  or  glyph.  The  hist  ntep  in. the  Hyllabic  and  inflected, 
correnpondinnr  with  the  Ph(enico.Aral)iun  alpliabet,  which  gave 
riHe  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  their  descendants.  The  coni- 
pUixity  of  Dakota  grammar  is  another  illustration  of  the  phe- 
nomenon that  man  in  most  things,  in  language  especially,  begins 
with  the  most  difficult  and  works  on  towards  the  facile.  Savages, 
who  have  no  mental  exercise  but  the  cultivation  of  speech,  and 
semi-barbarous  peoph;,  who  still  retain  the  lud)it,  employ  compli- 
cated and  highly  elaborate  tongues,  e.ff.  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
Greek,  Kafir,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  With  time  these  become  more 
fiinaple;  the  too(7m8  opem7W^i  appears  to  l)e  admixture  of  race. 

Tlie  Dakotas  have  a  sacred  language,  used  by  medicine-men, 
and  rendered  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  by  words  borrowed 
from  other  Indian  dialects,  and  by  synonyms,  e.  ij.  biped  for 
man,  quadruped  for  wolf.  A  chief,  asking"^ for  an  ox  or  cow, 
falls  it  a  dog,  and  a  horse,  moccasins :  possibly,  like  Orientals, 
he  HTiperstitiously  avoids  direct  mention  and  speaks  of  the 
object  wanted  by  a  humbler  name.  Poetry  is  hardly  required 
in  a  language  so  highly  figurative:  a  hi-hi-hi-hi-hi  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a  few  words  composes  their  songs.  The  liev.  Mr. 
Pond  gives  the  following  specimen  of  «  Blackboy's  "  Mourning 
Song  for  his  Grandson,  addressed  to  those  of  Ghostland : 

Friend,  paiiso,  and  look  this  way; 
Friend,  pnusp,  and  look  this  way ; 
Friend,  pause,  and  look  tiiis  way; 

Say  ye  : 
A  grandson  of  Blackboy  is  coming. 

Their  speech  is  sometimes  metaphorical  to  an  extent  which 
conveys  an  opposite  meaning :  «  Friend,  thou  art  a  fool :  thou 
hast  let  the  Ojibwe  strike  thee,"  is  the  highest  form  of  eulogy  to 
a  brave  who  has  killed  and  scalped  a  foe  ;  possibly  a  jNLalocchio- 
like  fear,  the  dread  of  praise,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  kills  in 
India,  underlies  the  habit. 

The  funerals  differ  in  every  iribe:  the  Sioux  expose  their 

*  A  Kl^fir  girl  wishing  to  give  a  hint  to  a  friend  of  mine  drew  a  setting  sun,  a 
tree,  and  two  figures  standing  under  it ;  intelligible  enough, yet  the  Kafirs  ignore 
a  syll.'iliiiviiiin. 
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dead,  wrapped  in  blankets  or  buffalo  robes  upon  tall  poles  — 
a  custom  that  reminds  us  of  the  Parsee's  "  Tower  of  Silence." 
The  Yutas  make  their  graves  high  up  the  kanyons,  usually  in 
clefts  of  rock.      Some  bury  the  dead  at  full  length ;   others 
sitting   or   doid)led    up  ;    others    on   horseback,   with    a    bar- 
row or  tumulus  of  earth  heaped  up  over  their  remains.     The 
absence  of  graveyards  in  an  Indian  country  is  remarkable  as  in 
the  African  interior;  thinness  of  population  and  the  savage's 
instinctive  dislike  to  any  memento  movi  are  the  causes.      After 
deaths  the  "keening"  is  long,  loud,  and  lasting  :  the  women  and 
often  the  men,  cut  their  hair  close,  not  allowing  it  to  fall  below 
the  shoulders,  and  not  unfrequently  gash  themselves  and  ampu- 
tate one  or  more  fingers.  The  dead  man,  especially  a  chief,  is  in 
almost  all  tribes  provided  with  a  viaticum,  dead  or  alive,  of  squaws 
and  boys  —  generally  those  taken  from  another  tribe  —  horses 
and  dogs  ;  his  lodge  is  burned,  his  arms,  cooking  utensils,  saddles 
and  other  accoiitrements  are  buried  with  him,  and  a  goodly  store 
of  buffalo  meat  or  other  provision  is  placed  by  his  side,  that  his 
ghost  may  want  nothing  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  flesh.     Like  all 
savages,  the  Indian  is  unable  to  separate  the  idea,  of  man's  im- 
matei-ial  spirit  from  man's  material  wants  :  an  impalpable  and  in- 
visible form  of  matter,— called  "  spirit "  because  it  is  not  cognis- 
able to  the  senses,  which  are  the  only  avenues  of  all  knowledge, — 
is  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  to  a  Latter  Day  Saint,  or,  indeed, 
as  to  the  mind  of  man  generally.     Hence  the  Indian's  smoking 
and  offerings  over  the  graves  of  friends.     Some  tribes  mourn  on 
the   same  day   of  each  moon  till  grief  is  satisfied ;  others  for  a 
week  after  the  death. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Prairie  Indian  is  his  habit 
of  speaking,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  his  fingers.  The  pan-*" 
tomime  is  a  system  of  signs,  some  conventional,  others  instinc- 
tive or  imitative,  which  enables  tribes  who  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other's  ciistoms  and  tongues  to  hold  limited  but 
sufficient  communicati(jn.  An  interpreter  who  knows  all  the 
sio'ns,  which,  however,  are  so  numerous  and  complicated,  that  to 
acquire  them  is  the  lal^our  of  years,  is  preferred  by  the  whites 
even  to  a  good  speaker.  S(ime  writers,  as  Captain  H.  Stansbury, 
consider  the  system  pm-ely  arbitrary  ;  others,  Captain  jNIarcy,  for 
instance,  hold  it  to  be  a  natural  language  similar  to  the  gestures 
which  surd-muteH  use  spontaneously.     Both  views  are  true,  but 
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not  wholly  true :  as  the  following  pages  will,  I  believe,  prove, 
the  pantomimic  vocabulary  is  neither  quite  conventional  nor  the 
reverse. 

Tlie  sign-system  doubtless  arose  from  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
municating medium  between   races   speaking  many   different 
dialects,  and  debarred  by  circumstances  from  social  intercourse. 
Its  area  is  extensive  :  it  prevails  amongst  many  of  the  Prairie 
tribes,  as  the  Hapsaroke,  or  Crows,  the  Dakota,  the  Cheyenne  and 
the  Shoshone,  the  Pawnees,  Yutas,  and  Shoshoko  or  Diggers, 
being  vagrants  and  outcasts,  have  lost  or  never  had  the  habit. 
Those  natives  who,  like  the  Arapahos,  possess  a  very  scanty  vo- 
cabulary, pronounced  in  a  quasi-unintelligible  way,  can    hardly 
converse  with  one  another  in  the  dark  :    to  make  a  stranger 
understand  them  they  must  always  repair  to  the  camp  fire  for 
"  pow-wow."     A  story  is  told  of  a  man,  who,  being  sent  amongst 
the  Cheyennes  to  qualify  himself  for  interpreting,  returned  in  a 
week,  and  proved  his  competence :    all   that  he  did,  however, 
was  to  go  through  the  usual  pantomime  with  a  running  accom- 
paniment of  grunts.     I  have  attempted  to  describe  a  few  of  the 
simpler  signs :  the  reader,  however,  will  readily  perceive  that 
without  diagrams  the  explanation  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  in 
half  an  hour,  with  an  Indian  or  an  interpreter,  he  would  learn 
more  than  by  a  hundred  pages  of  print. 

The  first  lesson  is  to  distinguish  the  signs  of  the  different 
tribes,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  French  voyageurs  and 
traders  have  often  named  the  Indian  nations  from  their  totemic 
or  masonic  gestures. 

The  Pawnees  (Les  Loups)  imitate  a  wolfs  ears  with  the  two 
Ibrefingers  —  the  right  hand  is  always  understood  unless  other- 
wise specified  *  —  extended  together,  upriglit,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  head. 

The  Arapahos,  or  Dirty  Noses,  rub  the  right  side  of  that  organ 
with  the  forefinger :  some  call  this  bad  tribe  the  Smellers,  and 
make  their  sign  to  consist  of  seizing  the  nose  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

The  Comanches  (Les  Serpents)  imitate  by  the  waving  of  the 
hand  or  forefinger  the  forward  crawling  motion  of  a  snake. 

The  Cheyennes,  Paikanavos,  or  Cut  Wrists,  draw  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  liand  across  the  left  arm  as  if  gashing  it  with  a 
knife. 

The  Sioux  (Les  Coupe-gorges),  hy  drawing  the  lower  edge  of 
the  hand  across  the  throat :  it  is  a  gesture  not  unknown  to  us, 
but  forms  a  truly  ominous  salutation  considering  those  hy  whom 
it  is  practised  ;  hence  the  Sioux  are  called  by  the  Yutas,  Pdmpe 
Chyimina,  or  Hand-cutters. 

The  Ilapsaroke  (Les  Corbeaux),  by  imitating  the  flapping 
of  the  birds'  wings  with  the  two  hands  —  palms  downwards  — 
brousfht  close  to  the  shoulders. 

Tlie  Kiowas  or  Prairie-iiien,  make  the  signs  of  the  praine, 
and  of  drinking  water.     These  will  presently  be  described. 

The  Yutas,  "  they  who  live  on  mountains,"  have  a  compli- 
cated sign  which  denotes  "living  in  mountains;"  these  will  be 
explained  under  "  sit  "  and  "  mountains." 

Tiie  Blackfeet,  called  by  the  Yutaa,  Paike  or  Groers,  pass  the 
riji'ht  hand,  bent  spoon  fashion,  from  the  heel  to  the  little  toe  of 
the  right  foot. 

The  following  are  a  few  preliminaries,  indispensable  to  the 
prairie  traveller : — 

JTalt!  —  Eaise  the  hand,  with  tlic  palm  in  front,  and  push  it 
backwai-d  and  forwards  several  times  —  a  gesture  well  known  in 
the  East. 

J  don't  know  i/ou  ! — Move  the  raised  hand,  with  the  palm  in  front,, 
slowly  to  the  right  and  left. 

/  am  angni ! — Close  tlie  fist,  place  it  against  the  forehead,  and  turn  it 
to  and  fro  in  that  position. 

Are  ijou  friendlij  ? — Kaise  both  hands,  grasped,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
shaking  hands,  or  lock  the  two  forefingers  together  while  the  hands  are 
raised. 

These  pigns  will  be  found  useful  upon  the  prairie  in  case  of 
meeting  a  suspected  band.  The  Indians,  like  the  Bedouin  and 
N.  African  Moslem,  do  honour  to  strangers  and  guests  by  putting 
their  horses  to  speed,  couching  their  lances  and  other  pecu- 
liarities wliich  would  readily  be  dispensed  with  l)y  gentlemen  of 
peaceful  piu-suits  and  shaky  nerves.  If  friendly,  the  band 
will  halt  when  the  hint  is  given  and  return  the  salute :  if 
surly,  they  will  disregard  the  command  to  stop,  and  probably 
will  make  the  sign  of  anger.     Tlien  —  ware  scalp ! 
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C7o7«e/_  Beckon  with  the  forefinger,  as  in  Europe,  not  as  is  done  in 
the  East. 

Come  *«c^" /—Beckon  in  the  European  way,  and  draw  the  forefinger 
towards  yourself.  ° 

^0  /—Move  both  hands  edgeways  (the  palms  fronting  the  breast) 
towards  the  left  with  a  rocking-horse  motion. 

^«</-Make  a  motion  towards  the  ground,  as  if  to  pound  H,  with  the 
lerient  of  the  closed  hand. 

^Ue  clown!— ^omi  to  the  ground  and  make  a  motion  as  if  of  lying 

Sleep  ! —jyitto,  closing  the  eyes. 

Look  .'—Touch  the  right  eye  with  the  index  and  point  it  outwards. 

liter  !     Tap  the  right  ear  with  the  index  tip. 

_  Colours  are  expressed  by  a  comparison  with  some  object  in 
sight.  Many  things,  as  the  blowing  of  wind,  the  cries  of 
beasts  and  birds,  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  are  imitated  by 
sound.  "^ 

See  .'—Strike  out  the  two  forefingers  forward  from  the  eyes. 

Smell ! —lonch  the  nose  tip.  A  bad  smell  is  expressed  by  the 
same  sign,  ejaculating  at  the  same  time  "  pooh  !"  and  making  the  sign 
of  bad.  ^ 

Taste! — Touch  the  tongue  tip. 

Eat  .'—Imitate  the  action  of  conveying  food  with  the  fingers  to  the 
mouth. 

Drink!  -  Scoop  up  with  the  hand  imaginary  water  into  the  mouth. 

Smoke!— W^^\x  the  crooked  index  describe  a  pipe  in  the  air,  be- 
ginning at  the  lips ;  then  wave  the  open  hand  from  the  mouth  to 
imitate  curls  of  smoke. 

,S>)ra^'.'— Extend  the  open  hand  from  the  chin. 

Fiffht!—Uake  a  motion  with  both  fiats  to  and  fro,  like  a  pugilist  of 
the  eighteenth  century  who  preferred  a  high  guard. 

Kill  /—  Smite  the  sinister  palm  earthwards  with  the  dexter  fist  sharply, 
in  sign  of  "going  down;"  or  strike  out  with  the  dexter  fist  towards 
the  ground,  meaning  to  "  shut  down :"  or  pass  the  dexter  index  under 
the  left  forefinger,  meaning  to  "  go  under." 

To  show  tliat  fighting  is  actually  taking  place,  make  the 
gestures  as  above  described  :  tap  the  lips  with  the  palm  like  an 
Oriental  woman  when  "keening,"  screaming  the  while  0-a! 
0-a !  to  imitate  the  war  song. 

Wash!— Huh  the  hand  as  with  invisible  soap  in  imperceptible 
water. 
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Think  /— rass  the  forefinger  sharply  across  the  breast  from  right 

"^  Hide  '—Place  the  hand  inside  the  clothing  of  the  left  breast.     This 
means  also  to  put  away  or  to  keep  secret.     To  exprens  ''  I  won't  say, 
make  the  signs  of  "I"   and  "no"  (which  see)  and  hide  the  hand  as 

above  directed.  .       , 

Love  '—Fold  the  hands  crosswise  over  the  breast,  as  if  embracmg  the 
object  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  look  expressing  the  desire  to  carry 
out  the  operation.    This  gesture  will  be  understood  by  the  dullest  squaw. 

2V//  truth  .'—Extend  the  forefinger  from  the  mouth  ("  one  word  ). 

Tell  Z/e.'- Extend  the  two  first  fingers  from  the  mouth  ("  double 
tongue,"  a  significant  gesture).  ,       ,  .  i 

Steal !-  Seize  an  imaginary  object  with  the  right  hand  from  under 
the  left  fist.  To  express  horse-stealing  they  saw  with  the  right  hand 
down  upon  the  extended  fingers  of  the  left,  thereby  denoting  rope- 
cutting.  ,   ,       ,    ,    /.       ii 

Trade  or  exchan<jc  .'—Cross  the  forefingers  of  both  hands  before  the 

Iji.east  —  "diamond  cut  diamond." 

This  sign  also  denotes  the  Americans,  and  indeed  any  white 
men,  who°are  generically  called  by  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky 
]\Iountains  "Shwop,"  from  our  swap  or  swop,  an  English 
Komany  word  for  barter  or  exchange. 

The  pronouns  are  expressed  by  pointing  to  the  person  desig- 
nated. For  "  I,"  touch  the  nose-tip,  or  otherwise  indicate  self 
with  the  index.     The  second  and  thii-d  persons  are  similarly 

made  known. 

Every  animal  has  its  precise  sign,  and  the  choice  of  gesture  is 
sometimes  very  ingenious.  If  the  symbol  be  not  known,  the 
form  may  be  drawn  on  the  ground,  and  the  strong  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  savage  enable  him  easily  to  recognise  even  rough 
drau<rbts.  .^  cow  or  a  sheep  denotes  white  men,  as  if  they 
were°their  totems.  The  Indian's  high  development  of  locality 
also  enables  him  to  map  the  features  of  a  country  readily  and 
correctly  upon  the  sand.  Moreover,  almost  every  grand  feature 
has  a  highly  significant  name,  Flintwater,  for  instance,  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  combine  the  signs. 

^I'he  hmr  is  expressed  by  passing  the  hand  before  the  face  to 
mean  ugliness,  at  the  same  time  grinning  and  extending  the 
fingers  like  cla'vs. 

The  hnjfalo  is  known  by  raising  the  forefingers  crooked  in- 
wards, in  the  semblance  of  horns  on  both  sides  of  the  head. 
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The  elh  is  signified  by  simultaneously  raising  both  hands  with 
the  fingers  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  head  to  imitate  pal- 
mated  horns. 

For  the  deer,  extend  the  thumbs  and  the  two  forefingers  of 
each  hand  on  each  side  of  the  head. 

For  the  antelope,  extend  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  along 
the  sides  of  the  head  to  simulate  ears  and  horns. 

Mountain  sheep  are  denoted  by  placing  the  hands  on  a  level 
with  the  ears,  the  palms  facing  backwards  and  the  fingers 
slightly  reversed  to  imitate  the  ammonite-shaped  horns. 

P'or  the  heaver,  desciibe  a  parenthesis,  e.  r/.  (  )  with  the  thumb 
and  index  of  both  hands,  and  then  with  the  dexter  index  imitate 
the  wagging  of  the  tail. 

The  dog  is  shown  by  drawing  the  two  forefingers  slightly 
opened  horizontally  across  the  breast,  from  right  to  left.  °This 
is  a  highly  appropriate  and  traditional  ge  ure ;  before  the 
introduction  of  horses,  the  dog  was  taught  to  carry  the  tent 
poles,  and  the  motion  expressed  the  lodge-trail. 

To  denote  the  mule  or  ass,  tlie  long  ears  are  imitated  by  the 
indices  on  both  sides  and  above  the  head. 

For  the  crow,  and  indeed  any  bird,  the  hands  are  flapped 
near  the  shoulders.  If  specification  be  required,  the  cry  is 
imitated  or  some  peculiarity  is  introduced.  The  fullowing  will 
show  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Indian  can  convey  his 
meaning  under  difficulties.  A  Yuta  wishing  to  explain  that  the 
torpedo  -^r  gymnotu^  eel  is  found  in  Cottonwood  Kanyon  Lake, 
took  to  it  thus:  he  made  the  body  by  extending  his  sinister 
index  to  the  fore,  touched  it  with  the  dexter  index  at  two 
points  on  both  sides  to  show  legs,  and  finally  sharply  withdrew 
his  right  forefinger  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  electric  shock. 

Some  of  the  symbols  of  relationship  are  highly  appropriate, 
and  not  ungraceful  or  unpicturesque.  Man  is  denoted  by  a  si<m 
which  will  not  admit  of  description;  woman,  by  passing  the 
hand  down  both  sides  of  the  head  as  if  smoothing  or  strokiufv 
the  long  hair.  A  son  or  daughter  is  expressed  by  making  with 
the  hand  a,  movement  denoting  issue  from  the  loins :  if  the  child 
be  small,  a  bit  of  the  index  held  between  the  antagonised  thumb 
and  medius  !-  shown.  The  same  sign  of  issue  expresses  both 
parents,  with  additional  explanations:— To  say,  for  instance, 
"  my  mother,'''  you  would  first  pantomime  •'  7,"  or,  which  is  the 
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same  thing,  "w?/;"  then  "tvovumr  and,  finally,  the  symbol  of 
parentage^  "  My  gvandmotkey  would  be  conveyed  in  the  same 
way,  adding  to  the  end  clasped  hands,  closed  eyes,  and  like 
an  old  woman's  bent  back.  The  sign  for  brother  and  sister  is 
perhaps  the  prettiest:— the  two  first  finger  tips  are  put  into  the 
mouth,  denoting  that  they  fed  from  the  same  breast.  For  the 
^vife  — squaw  is  now  becoming  a  word  of  reproach  amongst  the 
Indians— the  dexter  forefinger  is  passed  between  the  extended 
thumb  and  index  of  the  left. 

Of  course  there  is  a  sign  for  every  weapon.  The  knife — 
scalp  or  other— is  shown  by  cutting  the  sinister  palm  with  the 
dexter  ferient  downward  and  towards  oneself:  if  the  cuts  be 
made  upward  with  the  palm  downwards,  meat  is  understood. 
The  tomahmvk,  hatchet,  or  axe  is  denoted  by  chopping  the  left 
liand  with  the  right;  the  s^vord  by  the  motion  of  drawing  it; 
the  Imv  by  the  movement  of  bending  it ;  and  a  spear  or  lance 
by  an  imitation  of  darting  it.  For  the  gun,  the  dexter  thumb 
and  fingers  are  flashed  or  scattered,  i.  e.  thrown  outwards  and 
upward^to  denote  fire.  The  same  movement  made  lower  down 
expresses  a  pisft'?.  The  arrow  is  expressed  by  nocking  it  upon 
an  imaginary  bow,  and  by  "snapping"  with  the  index  and 
medius.  The  shield  is  shown  by  pointing  with  the  index  over 
the  left  shoulder,  where  it  is  slung  ready  to  be  brought  over 
the  breast  when  required. 

The  following  are  the  most  useful  words : — 

Yes. Wave  the  hands  straight  forwards  from  the  face. 

j\o.— Wave  the  hand  from  right  to  left,  as  if  motioning  away.  This 
sign  also  means,  "  I'll  have  notliing  to  do  whh  yon."  Done  slowly  and 
insinuatingly  it  informs  a  woman  that  she  is  charmunte—''  not  to  be 
touched"  being  the  idea. 

Cno(l.—^\l\\c  the  hand  from  the  month,  extending  the  thumb  from 
llie  index  and  closing  the  other  tliree  fingers.  This  sign  means  also  ''  I 
know."  "  I  don't  know"  is  expressed  by  Avaving  the  right  hand  with 
the  palm  outwards  before  the  right  breast ;  or  by  moving  about  the 
two  forefingers  liefore  the  breast,  meaning  "  two  hearts." 

7j(,f/._Hcatter  the  dexter  fingers  outwards,  as  if  spirting  away  water 

from  them. 

Notv  {at  o/?r^).— Clap  both  palms  together  sharply  and  repeatedly ; 

or  make  the  sign  of  "  to-day." 

7;r„/._Mak('  a  circle  with  tlie  thumb  and  forefinger  of  both,  in  sign 
„f  the  Pun.     The  hoar  i?  pointed  out  by  Bpsnving  the  luminary's  place 
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in  the  heavens.  The  moon  is  expressed  by  a  crescent  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger:  this  also  denotes  a  month.  For  a  i/ear  give  the  sign  of 
rain  or  snow. 

Many  Indians  ignore  the  quadripartite  division  of  the  seasons, 
which  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  European  latitudes ;— the 
Persians,  for  instance,  know  it,  but  the  Hindus  do  not.  They 
have,  however,  distinct  terms  for  the  month,  all  of  which  are 
pretty  and  descriptive,  appropriate  and  poetical ;  e.  g.  the  moon 
of  light  nights,  the  moon  of  leaves,  the  moon  of  strawberries, 
for  April,  May,  and  June.  The  Ojibwe  have  a  queer  qua- 
ternal  division,  called  Of  sap,  Of  abundance,  Of  fading,  and  Of 
freezing.  The  Dakota  reckon  five  moons  to  winter  and  five  to 
summer,  leaving  one  to  spring  and  one  to  autumn  ;  the  year  is 
lunar,  and  as  the  change  of  season  is  denoted  by  the  appearance 
of  sore  eyes  and  of  raccoons,  any  irregularity  throws  the  people 
out. 

Niijht. — Make  a  closing  movement  as  if  of  tlie  darkness  by  bringing' 
together  both  hands  witli  the  dorsa  upwards  and  the  fingers  to  the  fore  : 
the  motion  is  from  right  to  left,  and  at  the  end  the  tAvo  indices  are 
alongside  and  close  to  each  other.  This  movement  must  be  accom- 
panied l)y  bending  forward  with  bowed  head,  otherwise  it  may  be  mis- 
understood for  the  fi-eezing  over  of  a  lake  or  river. 

To-day. — Touch  the  nose  with  the  index  tip,  and  motion  Avitli  the 
fist  towards  the  ground. 

Yesterday. — Make  with  the  left  hand  the  circle  which  the  sun  de- 
scribes from  sunrise  to  sunset,  or  invert  the  direction  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  Avith  the  right  hand. 

To-inon-ow. — Describe  the  motion  of  the  sun  from  cast  to  west. 
Any  number  of  days  may  be  counted  upon  the  fingers.  Tlie  latter,  I 
need  hardly  say,  are  the  only  numerals  in  the  pantomimic  vocabulary. 

Among  the  Dakotas,  when  they  have  gone  over  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  one  is  temporarily  turned  down  for 
one  ten  ;  at  the  end  of  another  ten  a  second  finger  is  turned 
doAvn,  and  so  on,  as  amongst  children  who  are  learning  to  coudI. 
"  Opawinge,"  one  hundred,  is  derived  from  "pawinga,"  to  go 
round  in  circles,  as  the  fingers  have  all  been  gone  over  again 
for  their  respective  tens  ;  "  Kektopawinge  "  is  from  "  ake,"  and 
"opawinge," — "hundred  again," — being  about  to  recommence 
the  circle  of  their  fingers  already  completed  in  hundreds.  For 
numerals  above  a  thousand  there  is  no  method  of  computing. 
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There  is  a  sign  and  word  for  one  half  of  a  thing,  but  none  to 
denote  any  smaller  aliquot  part. 

Pertcc— Intertwine  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 

Friendship.— CliiHp  the  left  with  the  right  hand. 

Glad  (pleased). — Wave  the  open  hand  outwards  from  the  breast,  to 
express  "good  heart." 

j{  Cup.— hu'itiitii  its  form  with  both  hands,  and  make  the  sign  of 
drinking  from  it.  In  this  way  any  utensil  can  be  intelligibly  described 
— of  course  provided  that  the  interlocutor  has  seen  it. 

Paint.— Daub  both  the  cheeks  downwards  with  the  index. 

Loo/dng-fjlass.—VlacQ  both  palms  before  the  face,  and  admire  your 
countenance  in  them. 

]]ead. — Point  to  a  bead,  or  make  the  sign  of  a  necklace. 

Wire. — Show  it,  or  whore  it  ouglit  to  he,  in  the  ear-lobe. 

Whisl-e>/.— Make  the  sign  of  "  bad  "  and  "  drink"  for  "  bad  water." 

Blanket  or  Clothes. — Put  them  on  in  jiantoniime. 

A  Lodi/e.-FlacQ  the  fingers  of  botli  hands  ridge-fashion  before  the 

breast. 

pire. Blow  it,  and  Avarm   the  hands  before  it.      To  express  the 

boiling  of  a  kettle,  the  sign  of  fire  is  made  low  down,  and  an  imaginary 
pot  is  eaten  from. 

Jt  is  cold. — Wrap  up,  shudder,  and  look  disagreeable. 

7>(,/,;. —Scatter  the  fingers  dowuAvards.     The  same  sign  denotes  snow. 

Wind. Stretch  the  fingers  of  both  hands  outward,  puffing  violently 

the  while. 

J_  Storm.— Make  the  rain  sign  ;  then,  if  thunder  and  lightning  are  to 
be  expressed,  move,  as  if  in  anger,  the  body  to  and  fro,  to  show  the  wrath 
of  the  elements. 

A  Stone.— 1{  light,  act  as  if  picking  it  up  :  if  heavy,  as  if  dropping  it. 

A  mil. Close  the  finger-tips  over  the  head  :  if  a  mountain  is  to  be 

expressed,  raise  them  high.  To  denote  an  ascent  on  rising  ground,  pass 
the  right  palm  over  the  left  hand,  half  doubling  up  the  latter,  so  that  it 
looks  like  a  ridge. 

A  Plain. Wave  both  the  palms  outwards  and  low  down. 

^  Itiver. Make  the  sign  of  drinking,  and  then  wave  both  the  palms 

outwards.  A  rivulet,  creek,  or  stream  is  shown  by  the  drinking  sign, 
and  by  holding  the  index  tip  between  the  thumb  and  medius;  an 
an-oy»>  (dry  water-course),  by  covering  up  the  tip  with  the  thumb  and 

middle  finger. 

A  Lake. Make  the  sign  of  drinking,  and   form  a  basin  with  both 

hands.  If  a  large  body  of  water  is  in  question,  Avave  l)oth  palms  out- 
wards as  in  denoting  a  plain.  The  prairie  savages  have  never  seen  the 
sea,  so  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  explanation. 
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A  BooL—Fhce  the  right  palm  on  the  left  palm,  ami  then  open  both 
before  the  face. 

A  Letter.— Write  with  the  thumb  and  dexter  index  on  the  sinister 
palm. 

.  -4  Waggon — Roll  hand  over  hand,  imitating  a  wheel. 

A  Waggnn-road.-^Miike  the  waggon  sign,  and  then  wave  the  hand 
along  the  ground. 

Grass. -Point  to  the  ground  with  the  index,  and  then  turn  the 
fingers  upwards  to  denote  growth.  If  the  grans  be  long,  raise  the  hand 
high  ;  and  if  yellow,  point  out  that  colour. 

The  pantomime,  as  may  be  seen,  is  capable  of  expressing 
detailed  narratives.  P^or  instance,  supposing  an  Indian  would 
tell  the  following  tale:— "  Early  this  morning,  I  mounted  my 
horse,  rode  off  at  a  gallop,  traversed  a  kanyon  or  ravine,  then 
over  a  mountain  to  a  plain  where  there  was  no  water,  sicrlited 
bison,  followed  them,  killed  three  of  them,  skinned  them,  packed 
the  flesh  upon  my  pony,  remounted  and  returned  home  "--he 
would  symbolise  it  thus : — 

Touches  nose — "  /." 

Opens  out  the  palms  of  his  hand—"  this  morning:' 

Points  to  east — "  earlij." 

Places  two  dexter  forefingers  astraddle  over  sinister  index— "  jKO!<«/erf 
my  Jwrse." 

Moves  both  hands  upwards  and  rocking-horse  fashion  towards  the 
left — ^^galloped.'' 

Passes  the  dexter  hand  right  through  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
snuster,  which  are  widely  extended—"  traversed  a  kani/on." 

Closes  the  finger-tips  high  over  the  head,  and  waves'both  palms  out- 
wards— "  over  a  mountain  to  a  2>lain.'' 

Scoops  up  with  the  hand  imaginary  water  into  the  mouth,  and  then 
waves  the  hand  from  the  face  to  denote  "no"— "  «7ie/'e  there  teas  no 
water." 

Touches  eye — "  sighted.^' 

Kaiscs  the  forefingers  crooked  inwards  on  both  sides  of  the  head— 
**  bison." 

Smites  the  sinister  palm  downwards  with  the  dexter  fist—"  killed." 

Shows  three  fingers — "  three  of  them." 

Scrapes  the  left  palm  with  the  edge  of  the  right  hand—"  skinned  them." 

Places  the  dexter  on  the  sinister  palm,  and  then  the  dexter  palm  on 
the  sinister  dorsum— '' packed  the  flesh  upon  ray  pom/." 

Straddles  the  two  forefingers  on  the  index  of  the  left—"  remounted:" 
and  finally. 
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Beckons  towards  aclf— "  returned  home:' 

To  conclude,  1  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that  these  descrip- 
tions have  been  made  quite  intelligible  to  the  reader.  They 
may,  however,  serve  to  prepare  his  mind  for  a  viva  voce  lesson 
upon  the  prairies,  should  fate  have  such  thing  in  store  for  him. 

After  this  digression,  I  return  to  my  prosaic  Diary. 
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"  Along  the  Black  IMs  to  Box  Ehhr,  I5lfi  Avgutt 

I  AROSE  "between  two  days,"  a  little  before  4  a.m.,  and 
watched  the  d  wn,  and  found  in  its  beauties  a  soothing  influence 
which  acted  upon  stiff  limbs  and  discontented  spirit  as  if  it 
had  been  a  spell. 

The   stars   of  the    Great  Bear  — the  prairie  night-clock  — 
first  began  to  pale  without  any  seeming  cause,  till  presently  a 
faint  streak  of  pale  light  — tZiim  i  gurg,  or  the  wolfs  tail,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Persian  —  began  to  shimmer  upon  the  eastern 
verge  of  heaven.     It  grew  and  grew  thr(,ugh  the  dark-blue  air : 
one  unaccustomed  to  the  study  of  the  "  grey-eyed  morn  "  would 
have  expected  it  to  usher  in  the  day,  when,  gradually  as  it  had 
struggled  into  existence,  it  faded,  and  a  deeper  darkness  than 
before  once  more  invaded  the  infinitude  above.     But  now  the 
unrisen  sun  is  more  rapidly  climbing  the  gloomy  walls  of  Koh  i 
Kaf —  the  moimtain  rim  which  encircles  the  world,  and  through 
whose  lower  gap  the  False  Dawn   had  found  its   way- proc- 
eeded by  a  warm  flush  of  light,  which  chases  the  shades  till, 
though    loth    to   depart,    they  find  neither    on    earth    nor    in 
the  firmament  a  pline  where  they  can  linger.     Warmer  and 
warmer  waxes  the  heavenly  radiance,  gliding  up  to  the  keystone 
of  the  vault  above ;  fainter  and  fainter  grows  the  darkness,  till 
the  last  stain  disappears  behind  the  Black  Hills  to  the  west,  and 
the  stars  one  by  one,  like  glow-worms,  «  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires"  —  the    "Pointers"   are   the   longest  to  resist  —  retreat 
backwards,  as  it  were,  and  fade  away  into  endless  space.     Slowly, 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  marvellous  hues  of  "  glorious  morn," 
here  truly  a  fresh    «  birth  of  heaven  and  eai-th,"  all  gold  and 
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sapphire,  acquire  depth  and  distinctness,  till  at  last  a  fiery  flush 
ushers  from  beneath  the  horizon  the  source  of  all  these 
splendours, 

"  Eobed  in  flames  and  amber  ligtt ;  " 

and  another  day,  with  its  little  life  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of 
hopes  and  fears,  is  born  to  the  world. 

Though  we  all  rose  up  early,  packed,  and  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, there  was  an  unusual  vis  inertke  on  the  part  of  the  driver : 
Indians  were  about ;  the  mules  of  course  had  bolted ;  but  that 
did  not  suffice  as  explanation.     Presently  the  "  wonder  leaked 
out;"  our  companions  were  transferred  from  their  comfortable 
vehicle  to  a  real  "  shandridan,"  a  Rocky-Mountain  bone-setter. 
They  were  civil  enough  to  the  exceedingly  drunken  youth  — 
a  runaway  new  Yorker  — who  did  us  the  honour  of  driving  us : 
for  quand  on  a  besoin  du  diable  on  lui  dit,  «  Monsieur."    One 
cannot  expect,  however,  the  diable  to  be  equally  civil :  when 
we  asked  him  to  tidy  our  vehicle  a  little,  he  simply  replied,  that 
he'd  be  darned  if  he  did.    Long  may  be  the  darning  needle  and 
sharp  to  him  !     But  tempers  seriously  soured  must  blow  up  or 
burst,  and  a  very  pretty  little  quorrel  was  the  result :  it  was 
settled  bloodlessly,    because    one  gentleman,  who   to  do  him 
justice  showed  every  disposition  to  convert  himself  into  a  target, 
displayed  such  perfect  tmacquaintance  with  the  weapons  —  re- 
volvers—  usually  iised  on  similar  occasions,  that  it  would  have 
been  mere  murder  to  have  taken  pistol  in  hand  against  him. 

As  we  sat  very  disconsolate  in  the  open  verandah,  five  In- 
dians stalked  in,  and  the  biggest  and  burliest  of  the  party,  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  the  long  straight  Indian  hair,  high  harsh 
features,  and  fa'^e  bald  of  eyebrows  and  beard,  after  offering 
his  paw  to  Mrs.  Dana  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  sat  down  with 
a  manner  of  natural  dignity,  somewhat  trenching  upon  the  im- 
pertinent. Presently,  diving  his  hand  into  his  breast,  the  old 
rat  pulled  out  a  thick  fold  of  leather,  and  after  much  manipii- 
lation,  disclosed  a  dirty-brown,  ragged-edged  sheet  of  paper, 
certifying  him  to  be  "  Little  Thunder,"  and  signed  by  «  General 
Harney."  This,  then,  was  the  chief  who  showed  the  white- 
feather  at  Ash  Hollow,  and  of  whom  some  military  poet  sang : 

"  Wc  didn't  make  a  blunder, 
,     We  rubbed  out  Little  Thunder, 
And  we  sent  him  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan." 
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Little  Thunder  did  not  look  quite  rubbed  out;  but  for  poesy 
fiction  is,  of  course,  an  element  far  more  appropriate  than  fact. 
I  remember  a  similar  effusion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  muse,  which 
consigned  «  Akbar  Khan  the  Yaghi "  to  the  tune  and  fate  of  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Isles,  with  a  contempt  of  actualities 
quite  as  refreshing.  The  Western  Indians  are  as  fond  of  these 
testimonials  as  the  East  Indians :  they  preserve  them  with  care 
as  guarantees  of  their  good  conduct,  and  sometimes,  as  may  be 
expected,  carry  about  certificates  in  the  style  of  Bellerophons' 
letters.  Little  Thunder  was  en  route  to  Fort  Laramie,  where 
he  intended  to  lay  a  complaint  against  the  Indian  agent,  who 
embezzled,  he  said,  half  the  rations  and  presents  intended  for  his 
tribe.  Even  the  whites  owned  that  the  "  Maje's  "  bear  got 
more  sugar  than  all  the  Indians  put  together. 

Nothing  can  be  worse,  if  the  voxpopull  occidentalis  be  taken 
as  the  vox  Del,  than  the  modern  management  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  at  Washington.     In  former  times,  the  agencies  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  authorities,  and  the  ofiicer  command- 
ing the  department  was  responsible  for  malversation  of  office. 
This  was  found  to  work  well ;   the  papers  signed  were  signed 
on  honour.     But  in  the  United  States,  the  federal  army,  though 
well  paid,  is  never  allowed  to  keep  any  appointment  that  can 
safely  be  taken  away  from  it.     The  Indian  department  is  now 
divided    into     six    superintendencies,    viz.  Northern,  Central, 
Southern,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, who  report  to  the  Indian  Office  or  Bureau  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Intlian  affairs  at  Washington,  under  the  charge  of 
the  department  of  the  Interior.     The  bond  varies  from  ;$'50,000 
to  175,000,  and  the  salary  from  ^2000  to  $2500  per  annum. 
The  northern  superintendency  contains  four  agencies,  the  central 
fourteen,  the  southern  five,  the  Utah  three.  New  Mexico  six,  and 
the  miscellaneous,  including  Washington,  eight.    The  grand  total 
of  agents,  including  two  specials  for  Indians  in  Texas,  is  forty- 
two.    Their  bond  is  between  ^^5000  and  ;$75,000,  and  the  salary 
between  ^1000  and  ^1550.     There  are  also  various  sub-agencies, 
with  pay  of  1^1000  each,  and  giving  in  bonds  ^2000.     There 
ought  to  be  no   perquisites;   an   unscrupulous  man,  however, 
finds  many  opportunities  of  making  free  with  the  presents ;  and 
the  reflection  that  his  office  tenure  shall  expire  after  the  fourth 
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year  must  make  him  but  the  more  reckless.     As  fifty  or  sixty 
appointments  =  50  or  60  votes,   x  20  in  President   eleouon- 
eerincr    fitness  for  the  task  often  becomes   quite  a  subordinate 
consideration;  the  result  is,  necessarily,  peculation  producing 
discontent  among  the  Indians,  and  the  finale,  death  to  the  whites. 
To  become  a  good  Indian  agent  a  man  requires  the  variety  o 
qualifications  which   would    fit   him    for   the   guardianship   ot 
children,  experience  and  ability,  benevolence  and  philanthropy: 
it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  such  phoenix  for  ^200  per  annum, 
and  it  is  found  easier  not  to  look  for  it.     The  remedy  of  these 
evils  is  not  far  from  the  surface-the  restoration  of  the  othce 
into  the  hands  of  the  responsible  military  servant  of  the  state, 
who  would  keep  it  quamdiu  se  henl  gesserit,  and  become  better 
capable  of  serving  his  masters,  the  American  people,  by  the 
importance  which  the  office  would  give  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
proteges.     This  is  the  system  of  the   French   Bureau  Arabe 
which,  with  its  faults,  I  love  still.     But  the  political  mind  would 
doubtless   determine  the  cure  to  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
After  venting  his  grievances.  Little  Thunder  arose,  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  braves,  remounted   and   rode  off  towards   the 

east. 

Whilst   delayed  by  the  mules  and  their  masters,  we   may 
amuse  ourselves  and  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  battle,  and, 
perhaps,   murder  and  sudden  death,  which  may  happen  this 
evening,  by  studying  the  geography  of  the  Black  Hills,     ihe 
range  forms  nearly  a  right  angle,  the  larger  limb  -  ninety  miles 
—  running  east  to  west  with  a  little  southing  along  the  Platte, 
the  shorter  leg  — sixty  miles— trending  from  north  to  south  with 
a  few  degrees  of  easting  and  westing.    Forming  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  great  Trans-Mississippian  mountain-region,  in  the 
44th  parallel  and  between  the  103rd  and  105th  meridians,  these 
masses  cover  an  ai-ea  of  6000  square  miles.     They  are  supposed 
to  have  received  their  last  violent  upheaval  at  the  close  of  the 
cretaceous  period;  their  bases  are  elevated  from  2500  to  3500 
feet- the  highest  peaks  attaining  6700  feet-above  river  level, 
whilst  their  eastern  ic  from  2000  to  3000  feet  below  the  western 
foundation.     Their  materials,  as  determined  by  Lieut.  Warren's 
exploration,  are  successively  metamorphosed  azoic  rock,  includ- 
ing granite,  lower  Silurian  (Potsdam  sandstone),  Devonian  (?), 
carboniferous,  Permian,  Jurassic,  and  cretaceous.     Like  Ida, 
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they  are  "abundant  in  springs  and  flowing  streams,"  which 
shed  mainly  to  the  north-east  and  the  south-east,  supplying 
the  Indians  with  trout  and  salmon-trout,  catfish  {Prinelodus), 
and  pickerel.  They  abound  in  small  rich  valleys,  well  grown 
with  grass,  and  wild  fruits, -choke-cherries  (P.  Virglniana), 
currants,  sand-buttes  fruit  (C.  pumlla?)  and  buffalo-berries 
(Shepherdla  argentea,  or  grains  de  boeuf).  When  irrigated,  the 
bottoms  are  capable  of  high  cultivation.  They  excel  in  fine 
timber  for  fuel  and  lumber,  covering  an  area  of  1500  square 
miles ;  in  carboniferous  rock  of  the  true  coal  measures ;  and  in 
other  good  building  material.  As  in  most  of  the  hill  ranges 
which  are  offsets  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  contain  gold 
in  valuable  quantities,  and  doubtless  a  minute  examination  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  other  useful  minerals.  The  Black 
Hills  are  appropriately  named:  a  cloak  of  gloomy  forest,  pine 
and  juniper,  apparently  springing  from  a  rock  denuded  of  less 
hardy  vegetation,  seems  to  invest  them  from  head  to  foot.  The 
Laramie  Hills  are  subranges  of  the  higher  ridge,  and  the  well- 
known  Peak,  the  pharos  of  the  prairie  mariner,  riwHii  about  1°  due 
west  of  Fort  Larami^  to  the  height  of  6500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Beyond  the  meridian  of  Laramie  the  country  totally  changes. 
The  broad  prairie  lands,  unencumbered  by  timber,  and  co- 
vered with  a  rich  pasturage,  which  nighly  adapts  them  for  grazing, 
are  now  left  behind.  We  are  about  to  enter  a  dry,  sandy,  and 
sterile  waste  of  sage,  and  presently  of  salt,  where  rare  spots  are 
fitted  for  rearing  stock,  and  this  formation  will  continue  till  we 
reach  the  shadow  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

At  length,  the  mules  coming  about  10*45,  a.m.  we  hitched  up, 
and  nothing  loth,  bade  adieu  to  Horseshoe  Creek  and  the 
"  ladies."  The  driver  sentimentally  informed  us  that  we  were  to 
see  no  more  specimens  of  ladyhood  for  many  days  —  gladdest 
tidings  to  one  of  the  party  at  least.  The  road,  which  ran  out  of 
sight  of  the  river,  was  broken  and  jagged  ;  a  little  labour  would 
have  made  it  tolerable,  but  what  could  the  good  pastor  of  Ober- 
lin  do  with  a  folk  Avhose  only  thought  in  life  is  dram-drinking, 
tobacco-chawing,  trading,  and  swopping  ?  *     The  country  was 

*  The  civilised  Anglo-Americans  are  far  more  severe  upon  their  half-barbarous 
brethren  than  any  stranger ;  to  witness,  the  following. 

A  Hoosier  (native  of  Indiana)  was  called  upon  the  stand,  away  out  west,  to 
testify  to  the  character  of  a  brother  Hoosier.     It  was  as  follows : — 
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cut  with  creeks  and  arroyos,  wbicli  sepanited  the  several  bulges  ot 
ground,  and  the  earth's  surface  was  of  a  dull  brick-dust  red,  thinly 
scrubbed  over  with  coarse  grass,  ragged  sage,  and  shrublets  fit 
only  for  the  fire.  After  a  desolate  drive,  we  sighted  below  us 
the  creek  La  Bonte,— so  called  from  a  French  V02/a.f/e*o',— green 
and  bisected  by  a  clear  mountain  stream  whose  banks  were 
thick  with  self-planted  trees.  In  the  labyrinth  of  paths  we 
chose  the  wrong  one :  presently  we  came  to  a  sheer  descent  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  after  deliberation  as  to  whether  the  vehicle 
would  "  take  it "  or  not,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
better  turn  the  restive  mules  to  the  right  about.  Then  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  our  consort,  the  other  waggon,  which  stood 
temptingly  shaded  by  the  pv-.ve  of  cotton-wood,  willows,  box 
elder  {Nerjundo  aceroldes)  and  wild  cherry,  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile,  we  sought  manfully  the  right  track ; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  driver  charged  the  minor  obstacles 
was  « a  caution  to  mules."  We  ought  to  have  arrived  at 
2-45  P.M.;  we  were  about  an  hour  later.  The  station  had  yet 
to  be  built;  the  whole  road  was  in  a  transition  state  at  the 
time  of  our  travel;  there  was,  however,  a  new  corral  for 
"forting"  against  Indians,  and  a  kind  of  leafy  arbour,  which  the 
officials  had  converted  into  a  "  cottage  near  a  wood." 

A  little  after  4  p.m.  we  forded  the  creek  painfully,  with  our 
new  cattle,— three  rats  and  a  slug.  The  latter  was  pronounced 
by  our  driver,  when  he  condescended  to  use  other  language  than 
anathemata,  "the  meanest  cuss  he  ever  seed."  We  were  careful, 
liowever,  to  supply  him  at  the  shortest  intervals,  with  whiskey- 
drams,  which  stimulated  him,  after  breaking  his  whip,  to  perform 
a  tattoo  with  clods  and  stones,  kicks  and  stamps,  upon  the 
recreant  animals'  haunches,  and  by  virtue  of  these  we  accom- 


"  How  long  have  you  known  Bill  Bushwliack  ?  " 

"  ErtT  since  ho  war  Lorn." 

"Wiiat  is  his  general  character?  " 

"  Letter  A.  No.  1. — 'bovc  par  a  very  great  way." 

"  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath?" 

"  Yes,  Sir-ee,  on  or  off,  or  any  other  way  !  " 

"  What  is  your  opinion  on  his  qualifications  to  good  conduct?" 

"  He's  the  best  shot  on  the  prairies,  or  in  the  woods ;  he  can  shave  the  eye-bristles 
off  a  wolf  as  far  as  a  shootin'-iron  '11  carry  a  ball ;  ho  can  drink  a  quart  of  grog 
any  day,  and  he  duiws  tobacker  like  a  liorse." 

So  Bill  Bushwhack  passed  muster.— A'.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
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plishod  our  twenty-fivfi  miles  in  tolerable  time.  For  want  of 
otlier  pleasantries  to  contemplate,  we  busied  ourselves  in 
admiring  the  regularity  and  accuracy  with  which  our  consort 
waggon  secured  for  herself  all  the  best  teams.  The  land  was 
a  red  waste,  such  an  travellers  find  in  Eastern  Africa,  which 
after  rains  sheds  streams  like  blood.  The  soil  was  a  decomposition 
of  ferruginous  rock,  here  ])roken  with  rugged  hills,  precipices  of 
ruddy  sandstone  200  feet  high,  shaded  or  dotted  with  black- 
green  cedars,  there  cumbered  by  htige  boulders ;  the  ravine-like 
water-courses  which  cut  the  road  showed  that  after  heavy  rains 
a  net-work  of  torrents  must  add  to  the  pleasures  of  travelling, 
and  the  vegetation  was  reduced  to  the  dull  green  arteniisia,  the 
azalia,  and  the  jaundiced  potentilla.  After  six  miles  we  saw  on 
the  left  of  the  path  a  huge  natural  pile  or  burrow  of  primitive 
boulders,  about  200  feet  high  and  called  « lirigham's  Peak," 
because,  according  to  Jehu's  whiskoyfied  story,  the  prophet, 
reveL';*or,  and  seer  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  had  there,  in 
1H57  (!),  pronounced  a  4th  of  July  oration  in  the  presence  of 
200  or  300  fair  devotees. 

J'resently  we  emerged  from  the  Red  Region  into  the  normal 
brown  clay,  garnished  with  sage  as  moors  are  with  heather,  over 
a  roaJ  which  might  have  suggested  the  nursery  rhyme  :  — 

"  iroro  wo  go  up,  up,  up, 
Tliore  \>o  go  down,  down,  down." 

At  last  it  improved,  and  once  more,  as  if  we  never  were  to 
leave  it,  we  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  About  eight  miles 
from  our  destination  we  crossed  the  sandy  bed  of  the  La 
Prele  River,  an  arroyo  of  twenty  feet  wide,  which,  like  its 
brethren,  brims  in  spring  with  its  freight  of  melted  snow.  In 
the  clear  shade  of  evening  we  traversed  the  "  timber  "  or  well 
wooded  lands  lying  upon  Box  Elder  Creek,—  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  some  eight  feet  broad  ;  and  at  9  P.M.,  arrived  at  the 
station.  The  master,  Mr.  Wheeler,  was  exceptionably  civil  and 
conimunicative,  he  lent  us  buffalo  robes  for  the  night,  and  sent 
us  to  bed  after  the  best  supper  the  house  could  afford.  We 
were  not  however  to  be  baulked  of  our  proper  pleasure,  a 
"  good  grumble,"  so  we  hooked  it  on  to  another  peg.  One  of 
the  road-agents  had  just  arrived  from  Gt.  S.  L.  City  in  a  neat 
private  ambulance  after   a  journey  of  three  days,  whilst  we 
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could  hardly  expect  to  make  it  under  treble  that  time.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  Hides  that  such  conduct  was  outrageous;  that 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.  amply  deserved  to  have  their  contract 
taken  from  them,  and  —  on  these  occasions  yoiir  citizen  looks 
portentous,  and  deals  darkly  in  threatenings,  as  if  his  single  vote 
could  shake  the  spheres  —  we  came  to  a  mutual  understanding 
that  that  firm  should  never  enjoy  our  countenance  or  support. 
We  were  unanimous ;  all,  even  the  mortal  quarrel,  was  "  made 
up"  in  the  presence  of  the  general  foe,  the  Mail  Company. 
Briefly  we  retired  to  rest,  a  miserable  Public,  and  soothed  by 
the  rough  lullaby  of  the  coyote,  whose  shrieks  and  screams 
perfectly  reproduced  the  Indian  jackal,  we  passed  into  the 
world  of  dreams. 


i 
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To  Platte  Bridge,  August  Uth. 

At  8*30  A.M.,  we  were  once  more  under  way  along  the  valley 
of  Father  Platte,  whose  physiognomy  had  now  notably  changed 
for  the  better.  Instead  of  the  dull,  dark,  silent  stream  of  the 
lower  course,  whose  muddy  monotonous  aspect  made  it  a 
grievance  to  behold,  we  descried  with  astonishment  a  bright 
little  river,  hardly  a  hundred  yards  wide  —  one's  ideas  of  pota- 
mology  are  enlarged  with  a  witness  by  American  travel !  a 
mirrory  surface,  and  waters  clear  and  limpid  as  the  ether  above 
them.  The  limestones  and  marls  which  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  Lower  Platte,  do  not  extend  to  the  upper  course.  The 
climate  now  became  truly  delicious.  The  height  above  sea- 
level — 5000  feet — subjects  the  land  to  the  wholesome  action  of 
gentle  winds,  which,  about  10 — 11  A.  M.,  when  the  earth  has 
had  time  to  air,  set  in  regularly  as  the  sea-breezes  of  tropical 
climes,  and  temper  the  keen  shine  of  day.  These  higher  grounds, 
where  the  soil  is  barren  rather  for  want  of  water  than  from 
the  character  of  its  constituents,  are  undoubtedly  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  plains :  no  noxious  malaria  is  evolved  from  the 
sparse  growth  of  tree  and  shrub  upon  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and 
beyond  them  the  plague  of  brules  (sand  flies),  and  mosquitoes  is 
unknown  ;  the  narrowness  of  the  bed  also  prevents  the  shrinking 
of  the  stream  in  autumn,  at  which  season  the  lower  Platte  ex- 
poses two  broad  margins  of  black  infected  mire.  The  three 
great    elements    of   unhealthiness,  heavy  and    clammy   dews, 
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moisture  exhaled  from  tlie  earth's  surface,  and  the  overcrowding 
of  population  —which  appears  to  generate  as  many  artificial  dis- 
eases as  artificial  wants  —  are  here  unknown :  the  soil  is  never 
turned  up,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  probahly  would  not  have  the 
deleterious  effect  which  cliinatologists  have  remarked  in  the 
damp  hot  regions  near  the  equator.  The  formation  of  the  land 
begins  to  change  from  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  to  the  primary, 
—  granites  and  porphyries,— warning  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  the  road,  we  saw  for  the  first  time,  a  train  of  Mormon 
waggons,  twenty-four  in  number,  slowly  wending  their  way 
towards  the  Promised  Land.  The  "  Captain"  —  those  who  fill 
the  dignified  office  of  guides  are  so  designated,  and  once  a 
captain  always  a  captain  is  the  far  western  rule  — was  young 
Rrigham  Young,  a  nephew  of  the  prophet ;  a  hlondin,  with 
yellow  hair  and  beard,  an  intelligent  countenance,  a  six-shooter 
by  liis  right,  and  a  bowie-knife  by  his  left  side.  It  was  im- 
possible to  mistake,  even  through  the  veil  of  freckles  and  sun- 
burn with  which  a  two  months'  journey  had  invested  them,  the 
nationality  of  the  emigrants  ;  «  British-English"  was  written  in 
capital  letters  upon  the  white  eyelashes  and  tow-coloured  curls 
of  the  children,  and  upon  the  sandy  brown  hair  and  staring 
eyes,  heavy  bodies,  and  ample  extremities  of  the  adults.  One 
young  person  concealed  her  facial  attractions  under  a  manner 
of  mask.  I  thought  that  perhaps  she  might  be  a  Sultana,  re- 
served for  the  establishment  of  some  very  magnificent  Mormon 
bashaw;  but  the  driver,  when  appealed  to,  responded  with  con- 
tempt, "  'Guess  old  Briggy  wont  stampede  many  o'  that  'ere 
lot!"  Though  thus  homely  in  appearance,  few  showed  any 
symptoms  of  sickness  or  starvation  ;  in  fact,  their  condition 
first  impressed  us  most  favourably  with  the  excellence  of  the 
Perpetual  Emigration  Funds'  travelling  arrangements. 

The  Mormons  who  can  afford  such  luxury  generally  purchase 
for  the  transit  of  the  plains  an  emigrant's  waggon,  which  in 
the  West  seldom  costs  more  than  ,^185.  They  take  a  full  week 
before  well  en  route,  and  endeavour  to  leave  the  Mississippi  in 
early  May,  when  "  long  forage  "  is  plentiful  upon  the  prairies. 
Those  prospecting  parties  who  are  bound  for  California,  set  out 
in  March  or  April,  feeding  their  animals  with  grain  till  the  new 
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grass  appears ;  after  Noveml)er  the  road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
being  uiinost  iinpa.ssal)le  to  way-worn  oxen.      The  ground   in 
the    low  parts  of   the  JMississipiji  Valley   becomes  heavy   and 
muddy  after  the  first  sin-ing-rains,  und  l)y   starting   in   good 
time  the  worst  parts  of  the  country  will  be  passed  before  the 
travel  becomes  very  hil)oriouH.    jNloreover,  grass  soon  disappears 
from  the  higher  and    less  productive  tracts;    between  Scott's 
Bluffs  and  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  we  were  seldom   out  of  sigiit   of 
starved    cattle,  and  on  one    spot  J   counted  fifteen  skeletons. 
Travellers,    however,    should  not    push    forward    early,  unless 
their  animals  are  in  good  condition  and  are  well  siij)plied  M'ith 
grain;   the   last   year's  grass  is  not  quite  useless,    but   cattle 
cannot  thrive  upon  it  as  they  will  upon  the  grammas,  festucas, 
and  buffalo   clover   {TrifoUum  reflexuin)  of  Utah   and   New 
Mexico.     The  journey  between  St.  Jo  and  tho  Mormon  capital 
usually   occupies    from    two   to    three   months.       The    Latter 
Day  Saints  uiarch   with  a  quasi-military  organisation.     Other 
emigrants  form  companies  of  fifty  to  seventy  armed  men,  —  a 
single  waggon  would  be  in  imminent  danger  from  rascals  like  the 
I'awnees,  who,  though  fonder  of  bullying  than  of  fighting,  are 
ever  ready  to  cut  off  a  straggler,  —  elect  their   "  Cap.,"  who 
liolds  the  office  only  during  good  conduct,  sign  and  seal  them- 
selves to  certain  obligations,   and  bind   themselves   to   stated 
penalties  in  case  of  disobedience  or  defection.     The  "  Prairie 
Traveller"  strongly  recommends  this  systematic   organisation, 
without  which  indeed  no  expedition,  whether  emigrant,  com- 
mercial, oi:  exploratory,  ought  ever  or  in  any  part  of  the  world 
to  begin  its  labours:  justly  observing  that,  without  it,  discords 
and  dissensions  sooner  or  later  arise  which  invariably  result  in 
breaking  up  the  company. 

In  this  train  I  looked  to  no  purpose  for  the  hand-carts  with 
which  the  poorer  Saints  add  to  the  toils  of  earthly  travel,  a  semi- 
devotional  work  of  supererogation  expected  to  win  a  propor- 
tionate reward  in  heaven.* 

*  Tho  following  estimate  of  outfit  was  given  to  mc  by  a  Mormon  older,  who  has 
frofjucntly  travelled  over  the  Utah  route.  He  was  act-onipaiiied  by  liis  wife 
and  family  and  help— six  persons  in  total;  and  having  money  to  spare,  lie  invested 
it  in  a  speculation  which  could  hardly  fail  at  least  to  quadruple  his  outlay  at 
the  end  of  the  march:  the  stove,  for  instance,  bought  at  S28,  would  sell  for  5?8()  to 
S120.  The  experienced  emigrant,  it  may  be  observed,  cames  with  him  a  little  of 
eveiything  that  mayor  might  be  wauted  ;   such  us  provisions,  clothing,  furniture, 
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Aftor  t(>n  iniloaof  tlio  n,sual  rmmhor  of  oreol<H,«Deep,"  »*Small," 
"Snow,"  "  JMii(l(ly,'\tc.,!m(l  licuvy  (U-.sceutH,  wo  reached  at  10  a.m. 
Deer  Creek,  a  Htream  about  tliirty  feet  wide,  said  to  abound  in 
fiHh.  The  sfcition  bouHts  of  an  Indian  agent.  Major  TwiHs,  a 
post-office,  a  store,  and  of  course  a  jjfrog-shop.  M.  Hissonette, 
the  owner  of  the  two  latter  and  an  old  Indian  trader,  was  the 
usual  Creole,  speaking  a  French  not  unlike  that  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  wide  awake  to  the  advantages  (lerival)le  from 
travellers:  the  large  straggling  establishment  seemed  to  pro- 
duce in  abundance  large  squaws  and  little  half-breeds.  For- 
tunately stimulants  are  not  much  required  on  the  plains  :  I  wish 
my  enemy  no  more  terrible  fate  than  to  drink  excessively  with 
M.  Bissonette  of  M.  B.'s  liquor.  The  good  creole,  when  asked 
to  join  us,  naively  refused :  he  reminded  me  of  certain  wine 
merchants  in  more  civilised  lands,  who,  when  dining  with 
their  pratique,  sensibly  prefer  small-beer  to  their  own  concoc- 
tions. 

A  delay  of  fifteen  minutes  and  then  we  were  hurried  for- 
wards. The  ravines  deepened;  we  were  about  entering  the 
region  of  kanyons.*     Already  we  began  to  descry  bunch-grass 

drugs,  lint,  stationerj',  spiecs,  ammunition,  nnd  so  forth  :  iihovo  all  things  ho  looks 
to  his  weapons  as  likely  to  bo  at  a  pinch  his  best  frionds  :— 


2  yokes  oxen  . 
1  cow(niik']i) 
1  waggon 

1  double  cover 

2  ox -yokes 
1  ox  eliain 

1  tar-bucket  . 


at  J5180  to  8200 
25 

87-3() 
8-o() 
8 

l-(5{) 
1 


1  large  tent  (S9  for  smaller  sizes)    15 
Camp  equipment,    axes,  spades,  1 
sliovels,  triangles  for  fires,  &o.  J 
COO  lbs.  fiour  .         .         .         25'o0 


10 


100  lbs.  ham  and  bacon  .        .  $H 
150  lbs.  crackers  (sea  biscuits),     13'13 
100  lbs.  sugar 
25  lbs.  crystallised  ditto 
21  11)s.  raisins 
20  lbs.  currants 
25  lbs.  rice     . 
1  bushel  dried  apples   . 
1       „         „       pi;aches. 
1      ,,    beans 
1  stove 


Grand  total 


.  9-50 

.  3 

.  4 

.  3 

.  225 

.  6 

.  4-30 

.  2 

.  28 

«490-98 


*  The  Spanish  caiion —Americanised  to  kanyon — signifies,  primarily,  a  cannon  or 
gun  barrel,  secondarily,  a  tube,  shaft  of  a  mine  or  a  ravine  of  peculiar  form,  common 
in  this  part  of  America.  The  word  is  loosely  applied  by  the  Western  men,  but 
properly,  it  means  those  gorges  through  a  line  of  mountains,  whose  walls  are  high 
and  steep,  even  to  a  tminel-like  overhanging,  whilst  their  soles  which  afford  pas- 
sagos  to  streams  are  almost  flat.  In  northern  Mexico  the  kanyon  becomes  of 
stupendous  dimensions ;    it  is  sometimes  a  crack  in  the  plains  2000  feet  deep,  ox- 
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clothinfy  tlie  hills.     Thin  invalunhlo  nnd  anoinalniis    proviHif)n 
of    uiituro  is  fii-Ht    found,    I   heliove,    ai)()Ut    titty   iniloH    west- 
ward  of  the    meiidiiiii    of    Fort  J^araniit',  and  it  extends   to 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.     On  the  Pacific  water- 
shed it  gives   way  to  the  wild  oatn  {Avoui  fnhia),  which   are 
supposed   to    have    been    introduced    into    California    by    the 
Spaniards.     The  festuca   is  a  real    boon   to  the   land,  which, 
without  it,  could  hardly  be  traversed  by  cattle.     It  grows  by 
clumps,  as  its  name  denotes,  upon  the  most  unlikely  groimd, 
the   til irsty  sand  and  the  stony  hills:  in  fact,  it  thrives  best 
upon    the  poorest  soil.     In   autumn,  about   Septendjer,    when 
all  other  grasses  turn  to  hay,  and  their  nutriment  is  wiished  out 
by  the  autumnal  rains  ;  the  bunch-grass,  after  shedding  its  seed, 
begins   to    put   forth   a  green    shoot   within    the   apparently 
withered  sheath.     It  remains  juicy  and  laitritious,  like  winter 
wheat  in  April,  under  the  snows,  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  (jramhiecB,  it  pays  the  debt  of  nature,  drying  and  dying 
about  May;  yet,  even   when  in  its  corpse-like  state,  a  light 
yellow  straw,  it  contains  abundant  and  highly  flavoured  nutri- 
ment ;  it  lasts  through  the  summer,  retiring  up  the  mountains, 
again  becomes  gra^s  in  January,  thus  feeding  cattle  all  the 
year  round.      The  small  dark  pyriform  seed,  about  half  the 
size  of  an  oat,  is  greedily  devoured  by  stock,  and  has  been  found 
to  give  an  excellent  flavour  to  beef  and  mutton.     It  is  curious 
how  little  food  will  fatten  animals  upon  the  elevated  portions  of 
the  prairies,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     I  re- 
marked the  same  thing  in  Somali-land,  where,  while  far  as  the 
eye  could  see    the    country  wore  the  semblance  of  one  vast 
limestone  ledge,  white  with  desolation,  the  sheep  and  bullocks 
were  round  and  plump  as  stall-fed  animals.     The  idea  forces 
itself  upon  one's  mind  that  the  exceeding  purity  and  limpidity 
of  the  air,  by  perfecting  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation must  stand  in  lieu  of  quantity.     I  brought  back  with  me 
a  sraan  packet  of  the  bunch-grass  seed,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  acclimatised  :  the  sandy  lands   about  Aldershott,  for 
instance,  would  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  growth. 

We  arrived  at  a  station,  called  the  « Little  Muddy  Creek," 
after  a  hot  drive  of  twenty  miles.     It  was  a  wretched  place, 

posing  aU  the  layers  that  clothe  earth's  core,  with  a  stream  at  the  bottom,  in  sight 
but  impossible  for  the  traveller  dying  of  thirst  to  drink  at.  '         e    , 
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f's,"  viz.  filaba  without  tnnrtar,  and  the 
inferior  vviih  garnished  with  certain  etfortH  of  pictorial  art, 
which  were  rather  Icates  than  otherwiwe.  The  furniture  was 
cotnpoHed  of  a  box  and  a  tnmk,  and  the  negative  catah)gue  of 
Its  supplies  was  extensive, — whiskey  forming  the  only  positive 
item. 

^  We  were  not  sorry  to  resume  our  journey  at  M5  P.M.  After 
eight  miles  we  crossed  the  vile  bridge  which  spans  "Sr-  ./ 
Creek,"  u  deep  water,  and  hardly  six  feet  wide.  According  to 
the  station  men,  water  here  was  once  perennial,  though  now 
reduced  to  an  occasional  freshet  after  rain :  this  phenomenon, 
they  say,  is  common  in  the  country,  and  they  attribute  it  to 
the  sinking  of  the  stream  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  bed,  which 
have  become  porous,  or  have  given  way.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  Sinaitic  regions  many  springs,  which  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years  supplied  whole  families  of  Bedouins,  have 
unaccountably  dried  up ;  perhaps  the  same  thing  happens  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

After  about  two  hours  of  hot  sun,  we  debouched  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Platte,  at  a  spot  where  once  was  the  Lower  Ferry.*  The 
river  bed  is  here  so  full  of  holes  and  quicksands,  and  the  stream 
is  so  cold  and  swift,  that  many  have  been  drowned  when  bathing, 
more  when  attempting  to  save  time  by  fording  it.  A  wooden 
bridge  was  built  at  this  point  some  years  ago,  at  an  expense 
of  |f26,0()0,  by  one  Regshaw,  who,  if  report  does  not  belie 
him,  has  gained  and  lost  more  fortunes  than  a  Wall  Street 
professional  "  lame-duck."  We  halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
indispensable  store, — the  tete  de  pout,— and  drank  our  whiskey 
with  ice,  which,  after  so  long  a  disuse,  felt  unenjoyably  cold. 
Remounting,  we  passed  a  deserted  camp,  where  in  times  gone 
by  two  companies  of  infantry  had  been  stationed :  a  few  stumps 
of  crumbling  wall,  broken  floorings,  and  depressions  in  the 
ground,  were  the  only  remnants  which  the  winds  and  rains  had 
left.  The  banks  of  the  Platte  were  stained  with  coal :  it  has 
been  known  to  exist  for  some  years,  but  has  only  lately  been 
worked.     Should  the  supply  prove  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
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*  The  fir.it  ferry,  according  to  the  old  gtiide  hooks,  was  at  Doer  Creek :  the  second 
was  at  this  place,  thirty-cue  miles  above  the  former;  and  the  third  was  four  miles 
still  further  on. 
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the  settlers,  it  will  do  more  towards  the  civilisation  of  these 
regions  than  the  discovery  uf  gold. 

The  lignite  tertiaiy  of  Nebraska  extends  north  and  west  to 
the  British  line :  the  beds  are  found  throughout  this  formation 
sometimes  six  and  seven  feet  thick,  and  the  article  would  make 
good  fuel.  T'.e  true  coal  measures  have  been  discovered  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Nebraska  prairies,  and  several  small 
seams  at  different  points  of  the  Platte  Valley.  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden,  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Warren  as  geologist,  appears 
to  think  that  the  limestones  which  contain  the  supplies,  thoi  gh 
belonging  to  the  true  coal  measures,  hold  a  position  above  the 
workable  beds  of  coal,  and  deems  it  improbable  that  mines  of 
any  importance  will  be  found  north  of  the  southern  line  of 
"^"■f^braska.  But  as  his  examination  of  the  ground  was  some- 
.  ■:  hurried,  there  is  room  to  hope  that  this  unfavourable 
'  ct  will  be  cancelled.  The  coal  as  yet  discovered  is  all,  I 
ueiieve,  bituminous.  That  dug  out  of  the  Platte  bank  runs 
in  a  vein  about  six  feet  thick,  and  is  as  hard  as  cannel  coal : 
the  texture  of  the  rock  is  a  white  limestone.  The  banks  of  the 
Deer  and  other  neighbouring  creeks  are  said  also  to  co-itain 
Ihe  requisites  for  fuel. 

Our  station  lay  near  the  upper  crossing  or  second  bridge,  a 

short  distance  from  the  town.     It  was  also  built  of  timber  at 

an   expense  of  ^40,000,  about  a  year  ago,   by  Louis  Gucnot, 

a  Quebecquois,    who  has   passed   the    last  twelve  years   upon 

the  plains.     He  appeared  very  downcast  about  his  temporal 

prospects,  and  handed  us  over,  with  the  insouciance  of  his 

race,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  venerable  squaw.     The  usual 

toll  is  ^0.50,  but  from  trains,  especially  of  Mormons,  the  owner 

will  claim  $5 ;  in  fact,  as  much  as  he  can  get  without  driving 

them  to  the  opposition  lower  bridge,  or  to  the  ferry  l)oat.     It 

was  impossible  to  touch  the  squaw's  supper ;  the  tin  cans  that 

contained  the   coffee  were  slippery  with  grease,  and  the  bacon 

looked  as  if  it  had  been  dressed  side  by  side  with  "boyaux." 

I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  air-cane  in  hand,  sallied  forth  to  look  at 

the  country. 

The  heights  behind  the  station  were  our  old  friends  the 
Black  Hills,  which,  according  to  the  Canadian,  extend  with  few 
breaks,  an  far  as  Denver  city.  They  are  covered  with  dark 
green  pine ;  at  a  distance  it  looks  black,  and  the  woods  shelter 
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a  variety  of  wild  beasts,  trie  grizzly  bear  amongst  the  number.    In 
the  more  grassy   spaces  mustangs,    sure-footed   as   mountain 
goats,  roam  uncaught;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  slopes 
are  well  stocked  with  antelope,  deer,  and  hares,  here  called 
rabbits.     The  principal  birds  are  the  sage-hen  {Tetrao  uropha- 
aianus)  and  the  prairie-hen  (T.  pratensis).     The  former,  also 
called  the  cock  of  the  plains,  is  a  fine  strong-flying  grouse,  about 
the  size  of  a  full-grown  barn-door  fowl,  or  when  younger  of  a 
European  pheasant,  whicl    indeed  the  form  of  the  tail,  as  the 
name  denotes,  greatly  resembles,  and  the  neck  is  smooth  like 
the  partridge  of  the  Old  World.*     Birds  of  the  year  are  con- 
sidered good    eating:    after  their  first  winter  the  flesh  is  so 
impregnated  with  the  intolerable  odour  of  wild  sage,  that  none 
but  a  starving  man  can  touch  it.     The   prairie-hen,  also  called 
the   "heath-hen,"   and    the   "pinnated    grouse,"    affects   the 
plains  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  is  rarely  found  so  far  west 
as  the  Black  Hills :  it  is  not  a  migratory  bird.     The  pinnae  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  are  little  wing-like  tufts  on  both  sides 
of  the  neck,  small  in  the  female,  large  in  the  male.     The  cock, 
moreover,  has  a  stripe  of  skin  running  down  the  neck,  which 
changes  its  natural  colour  towards  pairing  time,  and  becomes 
of  a  reddish  yellow :  it  swells  like  a  turkey  cock's  wattles,  till 
the  head  seems  buried  between  two  monstrous  protuberances, 
the  owner  spreading  out  its  tail,  sweeping  the  ground  with  its 
wings,  and  booming  somewhat  like   a"  bittern.     Both  of  these 
birds,  which  are  strong  on  the  wing,  and  give   good  sport, 
naight  probably  be  naturalised  in  Europe,  and  the  "Societe 
d'Acclimatisation"  would  do  well  to  think  of  it. 

Beturning  to  the  station  I  found  that  a  war-party  of  Ara- 
pahos  had  just  alighted  in  a  thin  copse  hard  by.  They  looked 
less  like  warriors  than  like  a  band  of  horsestealers ;  and  though 
they  had  set  out  with  the  determination  of  bringing  back  some 
Yutah  scalps  and  fingers\^  they  had  not  succeeded.     On  these 

*  The  trivial  names  for  organic  nature  are  as  confused  and  confusing  in  America 
as  in  India,  m  consequence  of  the  old  country  terms  applied,  per  fas  et  ncfas 
to  new  country  growths :  for  instance,  the  spruce  grouse  is  the  Canadian  partridge  • 
tlie  ruffled  grouse  is  the  partridge  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  tlie  phe-i- 
sant  of  Now  Jersey  and  the  Southern  States ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  common 
quad  (O.  Virginiana)  is  called  "  partridge." 

t  Tlio  enemy's  fore  or  otlier  finger,  crooked  and  tied  with  two  bits  of  the  skin 
which  arc   attached  to  the  w-.t  or  the  forehead,  is  a  favourite  and  picturesque 
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occasions,  the  young  braves  are  generally  very  sulky, —  a  fact 
which  they  take  care  to  show  by  short  speech  and  rude  gestures, 
throwing    about  and  roughly  handling,  Uke  spoiled  children, 
whatever  comes  in  their  way.     At  such  times  one  must  always 
be  prepared  for  a  word  and  a  blow ;  and,  indeed,  most  Indian 
fighters  justify  themselves  in  taking  the  initiative,  as,  of  course, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  secure  first  chance.  However  we  may  yearn 
towards  our  "  poor  black  brother,"  it  is  hard  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  white  in  many  aggressions  against  the  ferocious  and 
capricious  so-called  red  man.     The  war  party  consisted  of  about 
a  dozen  warriors,  with  a  few  limber  lither-looking  lads.     They 
had  sundry  lean  sore-backed  nags,  which  were  presently  turned 
out  to  graze.     Dirty  rags  formed  the  dress  of  the  band ;  their 
arms  were  the  usual  light  lances,  garnished  with  leather  at  the 
handles,  with  two  cropped  tufts  and  a  long  loose  feather  dang- 
ling from  them.      They  had    bows   shaped  like    the   Grecian 
Cupid's,  strengthened  with   sinews  and   tipped  with  wire,  and 
arrows  of  light  wood,  with  three  feathers,  —  Captain  Marcy  says, 
two  intersecting  at  right  angles;  but  I  have  never  seen  this 
arrangement, —  and  small  triangular  iron  piles.     Their  shields 
were  plain  targes, —  double  folds   of  raw  buffalo  hide,  appa- 
rently unstuffed,  and  quite  unadorned.     They  carried  mangy 
buffalo  robes ;  and  scattered  upon  the  ground  was  a  variety  of 
belts,  baldricks,  and  pouches,  with  split  porcupine  quills  dyed 
a  saffron  yellow. 

The  Arapahos,  generally  pronounced  'Rapahos,  —  called  by 
their  Shoshone  neighbours  Sharetikeh,  or  dog-eaters,  and  by 
the  French  Grros  Ventres, —  are  a  tribe  of  thieves  living  between 
the  South  Fort  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  Elvers.  They 
are  bounded  north  by  the  Sioux,  and  himt  in  the.  same  grounds 
with  the  Cheyennes.  This  breed  is  considered  fierce,  treacherous, 
and  unfriendly  to  the  whites,  who  have  debauched  and  diseased 
them,  whilst  the  Cheyennes  are  comparatively  chaste  and  unin- 
fected. TheArapab.  is  distinguished  from  the  Dakota  by  the 
superior  gauntness  of  his  person,  and  the  boldness  of  his  look ; 
there  are  also  minor  points  of  difference  in  the  moccasins,  arrow- 
marks,  and  weapons.  His  language,  like  that  of  the  Cheyennes, 
has  never,  I  am  told,  been  thoroughly  learned  by  a  stranger : 

ornament.  That  failing,  the  bear's  (especially  the  grizzly's)  talons,  bored  at  the  base, 
and  strung  upon  their  sinews,  are  considered  highly  honourable. 
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It  is  said  to  contain  but  a  few  hundred  words,  and  these  being 
almost  all  explosive  growls,  or  giittural  grunts,  are  with  diffi- 
culty acquired  by  the  civilised  ear.  Like  the  Cheyennes,  the 
Arapahos  have  been  somewhat  tamed  of  late  by  the  transit  of 
the  United  States  army  in  1857. 

Amongst  the  Prairie  Indians,  when  a  war  chief  has  matured 
the  plans  for  an  expedition,  he  habits  himself  in  the  garb  of 
battle.     Then,  mounting  his  steed,  and  canying  a  lance  adorned 
with  a  flag  and  eagle's   feathers,  he   rides   about    the    camp 
chaunting  his  war-song.     Those  disposed  to  volunteer  join  the 
parade   also   on  horseback,   and,    after  sufficiently   exhibiting 
themselves  to  the  admiration  of  the  village,  return  home.     This 
ceremony  continues  till  tlie  requisite  number  is  collected.     The 
war-dance,  and  the  rites  of  the  medicine-man,  together  with 
perhaps  private  penances  and  propitiations,  are  the  next  step. 
There  are  also  copious  pow-wows,  in  which,  as  in  the  African 
parlance,  the  chiefs,  elders,  and  warriors  sit  for  hours  in  grim 
debate,  solemn  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  hung  upon  their  words, 
to   decide  the  momentous   question  whether  Jack  shall  have 
half  a  pound  more  meat  than  Jim.     Neither  the  chief  nor  the 
warriors  are  finally  committed  by  the  procession  to  the  expedi- 
tion ;  they  are  all  volunteers,  at  liberty  to  retire  ;  and  jealousy, 
disappointment,  and  superstition  often  interpose  between  them- 
selves and  glory. 

The  war-party  when  gone  is  thoroughly  gone ;  once  absent 
they  love  to  work  in  mystery,  and  look  forward  mainly  to  the 
pleasure  of  surprising  their  friends.  After  an  absence  which 
may  extend  for  months,  a  loud,  piercing,  peculiar  cry  suddenly 
announces  the  vanguard  courier  of  the  returning  braves.  The 
camp  is  thrown  at  once  from  the  depths  of  apathy  to  the 
height  of  excitement,  which  is  also  the  acme  of  enjoyment  for 
those  whose  lives  must  be  spent  in  forced  inaction.  The  war- 
riors enter  with  their  faces  painted  black,  and  their  steeds  deco- 
rated in  the  most  fontastic  style ;  the  women  scream  and  howl 
their  exultation,  and  feasting  and  merriment  follow  with  the 
ceremonious  scalp-dance.  The  braves  are  received  with  various 
degrees  of  honour  according  to  their  deeds.  The  highest 
merit  is  to  ride  single-handed  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  to 
smite  a  lodge  with  lance  or  bow.      The  second  is  to  take  a 
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warrior  prisoner.  The  third  is  to  strike  a  dead  or  fallen  man 
— an  idea  somewhat  contrary  to  the  Englishman's  fancies  of  fair 
play,  but  intelligible  enough  where  it  is  the  custom,  as  in 
Hindostan,  to  lie  upon  the  ground  "playing  'possum,"  and 
waiting  the  opportunity  to  hamstring  or  otherwise  disable  the 
opponent.  The  least  of  great  achievements  is  to  slay  an  enemy 
in  liand-to-hand  fight.  A  Pyrrhic  victory,  won  even  at  an  incon- 
siderable loss  is  treated  as  a  defeat;  the  object  of  the  Indian 
guerilla  chief  is  to  destroy  the  foe  with  as  little  risk  to  himself 
and  his  men  as  possible ;  this  is  his  highest  boast,  and  in  this 
are  all  his  hopes  of  fame.  Should  any  of  the  party,  fall  in 
battle,  the  relatives  mourn  by  cutting  off  their  hair  and  the 
manes  and  tails  of  their  horses,  and  the  lugubrious  lamentations 
of  the  women  introduce  an  ugly  element  into  the  triumphal 
procession. 

In  the  evening,  as  Mrs.  Dana,  her  husband,  and  I,  were  sitting 
outside  the  station,  two  of  the  warriors  came  and  placed  them- 
selves without  ceremony  upon  the  nearest  stones.    They  were  ex- 
ceedingly unprepossessing  with  their  small  gipsy  eyes,  high  rugged 
cheek  bones,  broad  flat  faces,  coarse  sensual  mouths  everted  as  to 
the  lips,  and  long  heavy  chins  ;  they  had  removed  every  sign  of 
manhood  from  their  faces,  and  their  complexions  were  a  dull 
oily  red,  the  result  of  vermilion,  ochre,  or  some  such  pigment, 
of  which  they  are   as   fond  as    Hindus,   grimed-in   for   years. 
They  watched  every  gesture,  and  at  times  communicated  their 
opinions    to  each  other  in    undistinguishable   gruntings  with 
curious  attempts  at  cachinnation.     It  is  said  that  the  wild  dog  is 
unable  to  bark  and  that  the  tame  variety  has  acquired  the  fa- 
culty by  attempting  to  imitate  the  human  voice;  it  is  certain  that, 
as  a  rule,  only  the  civilised  man  can  laugh  loudly  and  heartily. 
I  happened  to  mention  to  my  fellow-travellers  the  universal 
dislike  of  savages  to  anything  like  a  sketch  of  their  physiogno- 
mies ;  they  expressed  a  doubt  that  the  Indians  were  subject  to 
the  rule.     Pencil  and  paper  were  at  hand,  so  we  proceeded  to 
proof.     The  savage  at  first  seemed  uneasy  under  the  operation, 
as  the  Asiatic  or  African  will  do,  averting  his  face  at  times,  and 
shifting  position  to  defeat  my  purpose.     When  I  passed  the 
caricature  romid  it  excited  some  merriment ;  the  subject  forth- 
with rising  from  his  seat  made  a  sign  that  he  also  wished  to  see  it. 
At  the  sight,  however,  he  screwed  up  his  features  with  an  expres- 
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sion  of  intense  disgust,  and  managing  to  "  smudge "  over  the 
sketch  with  his  dirty  thumb,  he  left  us  with  a  "  pooh  ! "  that 
told  all  his  outraged  feelings. 

Presently  the  warriors  entered  the  station  to  smoke  and 
tacitly  beg  for  broken  victuals.  They  squatted  in  a  circle,  and 
passed  round  the  red  sandstone  calumet  with  great  gravity, 
puffing  like  steam  tugs,  inhaling  slowly  and  lingeringly,  swal- 
lowing the  fumes,  and  with  upturned  faces  exhaling  them 
through  the  nostrils.  They  made  no  objections  to  being  joined 
by  us,  and  always  before  handing  the  pipe  to  a  neighbour, 
they  wiped  the  reed  mouth-piece  with  the  cvishion  of  the 
thumb.  The  contents  of  their  calumet  were  kinuikinik,  and 
though  they  accepted  tobacco,  they  preferred  replenishing 
with  their  own  mixture.  They  received  a  small  present  of 
provisions,  and  when  the  station  people  went  to  supper  they 
were  shut  out. 

We  are  now  slipping  into  Mormon  land ;  one  of  the  station 
keepers  belonged  to  the  new  religion.  The  "  madam  "  on  en- 
tering the  room  had  requested  him  to  depose  a  cigar  which 
tainted  the  air  with  a  perfume  like  that  of  greens-water ;  he 
took  the  matter  so  coolly  that  I  determined  he  was  not  an 
American,  and,  true  enough,  he  proved  to  be  a  cabinet-maker 
from-  Birmingham.  I  spent  the  evening  reading  poor  Albert 
Smith's  "  Story  of  Mont  Blanc  " —  Mont  Blanc  in  sight  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains! — and  admiring  how  the  prince  of  enter- 
tainers led  up  the  reader  to  ^vhat  he  called  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  life,  the  unperilous  ascent  of  that  monarch  of  the  Alps, 
much  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  one  would  have  addressed 
the  free  and  independent  voters  of  some  well-bribed  English 
borough. 

We  are  now  about  to  quit  the  region  which  nature  has  pre- 
pared, by  ready-made  roads  and  embankments,  for  a  railway ; 
all  beyond  this  point  difficulties  are  so  heaped  upon  difficulties 
—  as  the  sequel  will  prove  —  that  we  must  hope  against  hope 
to  see  the  "iron-horse"  (I  believe  he  is  so  called)  holding  his 
way  over  the  mountains. 

•'  nth  August.-    "■'»  the  Valley  of  the  Sweetwater. 
The  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  cool  and  pleasant.     The 
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last  night's  abstinence  liad  told  upon  our  squeami,siine,ss :    we 
managed  to  secure  a  fowl,  and  with  its  aid  we  overcame  our 
repugnance    to    the    massive    slices    of   egg-less    bacon.      At 
6-30  A.M.  we  liitched  up,  crossed  the  ricketty  bridge  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  proceeded  for  the  first  time  to  ascend  the  left  bank 
of  the  Phitte.     The  valley  was  grassy,  the  eternal  sage,  how- 
ever,  hainited  us;  the  grouse  ran   before  us,   and  the  prairie 
dogs   squatted    upon    their    house-tops,    enjoying    the   genial 
rnornmg  rays.     After  ten  miles  of  severe  ups  and  downs,  which, 
by-the-bye,  nearly  brought  our  consort,  the  official's  waggon,  to 
grief,  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  old-establislied  tradinc^- 
post,  called  "  Red  Buttes."  *     The  feature  from  which  it  derives 
Its  name  lies  on  the  riglit  bank  of,  and  about  five  miles  distant 
trom,  the  river,  which  here  cuts  its  way  through  a  ridge.    These 
bluffs  are  a  fine  bold  formation,  escarpments  of  ruddy  argillaceous 
sandstones,    and    shells,    which    dip    towards    tlie    west:    they 
are  the  eastern   wall   of  the   mass  that  hems   in   the  stream, 
and  rear  high  above  it  their  conical  heads  and  fantastic  figures. 
The   ranch    was   on    the   margin   of   a   cold   clear   sprin^'o-,    of 
which  we  vainly  attempted  to  drink.     The  banks  were  svhite, 
as  though  by  hoar-frost,  with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda 
efflorescing  from  the  dark  mould.     Near  Ked  Euttes  the  water 
IS  said  to  have  a  chalybeate  flavour,  but  of  that  we  were  unable 
to  judge. 

Having  allowed  the  squaws  and  half-breeds  a  few  minutes  to 
gaze,  we  resumed  our  way,  taking  off  our  caps  in  token  of  adieu 
to  old  father  Platte,  our  companion  for  many  a  weary  mile.  We 
had  traced  his  course  upwards,  through  its  various  phases  and 
vicissitudes,  from  the  dignity  and  portliness  of  his  later  career 
as  a  full-grown  river  to  his  small  and  humble  youth  as  a 
mountain  rivulet,  and— interest,  either  in  man  or  stream,  often 
results  from  the  trouble  we  take  about  them—I  looked  upon  him 

*  Tliis  Frercli  word  is  extensively  used  in  tlio  Eocky  Mountains  and  Oregon, 
where,  says  Colonel  I  remont  ("  Expedition  to  the  Eoeky  Mountains  "  p  1-15)  •'  it 
IS  naturalised,  and  which,  if  desirable  to  ivn.ler  into  Euf-lisI,,  there  i.  no  word 
which  would  be  Its  precise  equivalent.  It  is  applied  to  the  detached  hills  and 
ridges  which  rise  abruptly  and  reach  too  l,igh  to  be  called  hills  or  ridges  and  arc 
not  high  enough  "_hc  might  have  ad.lcd,  are  not  massive  euough-'.  to  be  called 
mounhiins.  Knof>  as  applied  in  the  Wester.,  States,  is  tiieir  most  descriptive 
term  in  English;  but  no  translation  or  periphrasis  would  preserve  the  identi  v  of 
tlies'i  picturesque  laudniarks."  ■^ 
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for  tlie  last  time  with  a  fooling  akin  to  regret.  Moreover,  we 
hiid  been  warued  that  froip  the  crossing  of  the  north  Tlatte  to 
tlie  Sweetwater,  all  is  a  dry,  and  dreary,  and  desolate  waste. 

On  the  way  we  met  a  mounted  Indian,  armed  with  a  rifle,  and 
habited  in  the  most  grotesque  costume.  "Jack"— he  was 
recognised  by  the  driver— wore  a  suit  of  buckskin,  and  a  fool's 
cap  made  out  of  an  old  blanket,  with  a  pair  of  ass-ear  append- 
ages that  hung  backwards  viciously  like  a  mule's ;  his  mouth 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his  eyes  were  protected  by  glass 
and  wire  goggles,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being 
mounted  on  stalks  like  a  crustacean's.  He  followed  us  for 
some  distance,  honouring  us  by  riding  close  to  the  carriage,  in 
liopes  of  a  little  black-mail ;  but  we  were  not  generous,  and  we 
afterwards  heard  something  whicli  made  us  glad  that  we  had 
not  been  tempted  to  liberality.  He  was  followed  by  an  ill- 
favoured  s(iuaw,  dressed  in  a  kind  of  cotton  gown,  remarkable 
only  for  the  shoulders  being  considerably  narrower  than  the 
waist.  She  sat  her  bare  nag  cavalierly,  and  eyed  us  as  we 
passed  with  that  peculiarly  unpleasant  glance  which  plain 
women  are  so  fond  of  bestowing. 

After  eighteen  miles'  drive,  we  descended  a  steep  hill,  and 
were  shown  the  Devil's  Backbone.  It  is  a  jagged,  broken 
ridge  of  Imge  sandstone  boulders,  tilted  up  edgeways,  and 
running  in  a  line  over  the  crest  of  a  long  roll  of  land :  the 
tout-ensemble  looks  like  the  vertebrae  of  some  great  sea-serpent 
or  other  long  crawling  animal;  and  on  a  nearer  view  the 
several  pieces  resolve  themselves  into  Sphinxes,  Veiled  Nuns, 
Lot's  pillars,  and  other  freakish  objects.  I  may  here  remark 
that  the  <iut  Ciesar  aut  diabolus  of  the  mediasval  European  anti- 
quary, when  accounting  for  the  architecture  of  strange  places, 
is  in  the  Far  West  consigned  without  partnership  to  the  genius 
loci,  the  Fiend  who,  here  as  in  Europe,  has  monopolised  all 
the  finest  features  of  scenery.    We  shall  pass  successively  the 

Devil's  Grate,  the  Devil's  Post-office,  and  the  Devil's  Hole, 

in  fact,  we  shall  not  be  thoroughly  rid  of  his  Satanic  Majesty's 
appurtenances  till  Monte  Diablo,  the  highest  of  the  Califor- 
nian  coast-range,  dips  slowly  and  unwillingly  behind  the 
Pacific's  tepid  wave. 

We  nooned  at  Willow  Springs,  a  little  doggery  boasting  of  a 
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shed  and  a  bunk,  but  no  corral ;  and  we  soothed,  with  a  drink 
of  our  wliiskey,  the  excited  feelinj,^  of  the  Rancheros.  The  poor 
fellows  had  been  phindered  of  their  bread  and  dried  meat  by 
some  petty  thief,  who  had  burrowed  under  thy  wall,  and  they 
sorely  suspected  our  goggled  friend,  Jack  tlie  Arapaho.  Mtuster 
Jack's  hair  might  have  found  itself  suspended  near  the  fire- 
place if  he  had  then  been  within  rifle  shot:  as  it  was,  the  two 
victims  could  only  indulge  in  consolatory  threats  about  ^vreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  the  first  "  doggond  red-bellied  crittur  " 
whom  good  fortune  might  send  in  their  way.  The  water  w«%s 
unusually  good  at  Willow  Springs:  unfortunately,  however, 
there  was  nothing  else. 

At  2-30  r.M.  we  resumed  our  way  through  the  yellow-flowered 
rabbit-bush— it  not  a  little  resembled  wild  mustard— and  a  thick 
sage-heath,  which  was  here  and  there  spangled  with  the  briglit 
blossoms  of  the  wilderness.    After  about  twenty  miles  we  passed, 
to  the  west  of  the  road,  a  ciu-ious  feature,  to  which  the  Mormon 
exodists  first,  on  (lit,  gave  the  name  of  Saleratus  Lake.*     It 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  road,  and  is  only  one  of  a  chain  of  alka- 
line  waters    and   springs  whose   fetor,  without    exaggeration, 
taints  the  land.     Cattle  drinking  of  the  fluid  are  nearly  sure  to 
die ;  even  those  that  eat  of  the  herbe  salee  or  salt  grass  growing 
upon  its  borders,  and  known  by  its  reddish-yellow  and  some- 
times bluish  tinge,  will  suffer  from  a  disease  called  the  "Alkali," 
which  not  unfrequently  kills  them.      The  appearance  of  the 
Saleratus  Lake  startles  the  traveller  who,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
mid-day  upon  this  arid  waste,  where  mirage  mocks  him  at  every 
turn,  suddenly  sees  outstretched  before  his  eyes  a  kind  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake  solidly  overfrozen.     The  illusion  is  so  perfect  that  I 
was  completely  deceived,  nor  could  the  loud  guffaws  of  the 
driver  bring  me  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  seeing  in  this 
case  is  not  believing.^  On  a  near  inspection  the  icy  surface 

»  Acpording  to  Dr.  L.  D.  Gale  (Appendix  F.  to  Captain  Stansbury's  "Expedition 
to  the  <i!2ilSi}iiiike''),  who  tested  specimens  of  tliis  saleratus,  "it  is  composed 
of  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  witli  the  sulpliate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
Boda,  and  is  one  of  the  native  salts  called  Trona,  found  in  the  Northern  Lakes,  in 
Hungary,  Africa,  and  other  countries." 

"Three  grammes  of  this  salt  in  dry  powder,  cleared  of  its  earthv  impurities, 
gave  carbonu'  acid  0-9030  of  a  gramme,  whic],  vould  indicate  l-7;}2;iy  grammes  of 
the  sesqui-carbonate.  The  oth.er  salts  were  found  to  be  the  muriate  and  sulphate 
of  soda:  the  proportions  were  not  determined." 
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turns  out  to  be  a  dust  of  carbonate  of  soda,  concealing  Ijeneath  it 
masses  of  the  same  material,  washed  out  of  the  adjacent  soil,  and 
solidified  by  evaporation.  The  Latter  Day  Saints  were  charmed 
with  their  trouvaille,  and  laid  in  stores  of  the  fetid  alkaline 
matter,  as  though  it  had  been  manna,  for  their  bread  and 
pastry.  It  is  still  transported  westward,  and  declared  to  be 
purer  than  the  saleratus  of  the  shops.  Near  the  lake  is  a 
deserted  ranch,  which  once  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  Sweetwater 
Station." 

Four  miles  beyond  this  "  Waterless  Lake"  —  Bahr  bila  Ma 
as  the  Bedouin  would  call  it  —  we  arrived  at  Rock  Indepen- 
dence, and  felt  ourselves  in  a  new  region,  totally  distinct  from 
the  clay  formation  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres,  over  which  we  have 
travelled  for  the  last  five  days.  Again  I  was  startled  by  its 
surprising  likeness  to  the  scenery  of  Eastern  Africa :  a  sketch 
of  Jiwe  la  Mkoa,  the  Kound  Rock  in  eastern  Unyamwezi*, 
would  be  mistaken,  even  by  those  who  had  seen  both,  for  this 
grand  echantillon  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  crops  out  of  an 
open  plain,  not  far  from  the  river  bed,  in  dome  shape  wholly 
isolated,  about  1000  feet  in  length,  by  400—500  in  breadth  ;  it 
is  60  to  100  in  heightf,  and  in  circumference  1*50  to  2  miles. 
Except  upon  the  summit,  where  it  has  been  weathered  into  a 
feldspathic  soil;  it  is  bare  and  bald:  a  scanty  growth  of  shrubs 
protrudes  however  from  its  poU.  The  material  of  the  stern 
looking  dome  is  granite,  in  enormous  slabs  and  boulders, 
cracked,  flaked,  seared  and  cloven,  as  if  by  igneous  pressure 
from  below.  The  prevailing  tradition  in  the  West  is,  that  the 
mass  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Colonel  Fremont  there 
delivered  an  Independence  Day  Oration  :  but  read  a  little  further. 
It  is  easily  ascended  at  the  northern  side  and  the  south-eastern 
corner,  and  many  climb  its  rugged  flanks  for  a  peculiarly  Anglo- 
American  purpose ;  —  Smith  and  Brown  have  held  high  jinks 
here.  In  Colonel  Fremont's  time  (1842),  everywhere  within  six 
or  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  where  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
smooth,  and  in  some  places  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above,  the  rock  was 


*  I  crave  the  reader's  pardon  for  referring  him  to  my  own  publications ;  but  the 
only  account  of  this  Round  Kock  which  has  liitherto  been  publislied  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Lake  Ri'fj:ions  of  Central  Africa,"  chap.  viii. 

t  Colonel  Fremont  gives  its  dimensions  as  650  yards  long  and  40  feet  high. 
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insciihcl  with  tlie  naines  of  travellers.    Ih-nce  the  Indians  have 
named  it  Tinipe  Nabor,  or  the  Painted  liock,  corresponding  with 
the  Sinaitie  "  Wady  Mukattah."  In  the  present  day,  though  much 
of  the  writing  has  been  washed  away  by  rain,  4(),()()()— 5(),()0() 
souls  are  calculated  to  liave  left  their  dates  and  marks  from  the 
coping  of  the  wall  to  the  loose  Htoues  below  this  huge  sign- 
post. 'J'here  is,  however,  some  reason  in  the  proceeding :  it  does 
not  in   these  lauds    begin  and  end   with  the  silly  purjjose,  as 
amongst  climbers  of  the  I'yiamids,  and  f,>u!lhura  of  the  sar- 
cophagi of  Apis,  to  bequeath  one's  few  poor  letters  to  a  little 
nthanasia.     Prairie  travellers  and  emigrants  expect  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  friends,  and  leave,  in  their  vermilion  outfit,  or 
their  white  house-paint  or  their  brownish-black  tar— a  usefid 
article   for  waggons  — a  homely  but  hearty  word  of  love  or 
direction    upon   any   conspicuous    object.      Even  a  bull  or  a 
buflfalo's  skull  which  lying  upon  the  road  will  attract  attention, 
is  made  to  do  duty  at  this  Paste  Resfnnte. 

I  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  digressing  a  little ;  with  the 
charitable  purpose  of  admiring  the  serious  turn  with  which  the 
United  States  explorers  perform  their  explorations. 

Colonel  Fremont*  thus  calls  to  mind  the  earnest  deeds  of  a 
bygone  day.     "  One  George  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to  IMaine 
by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Arundel,  and  others ;  and  in 
the  narrative  of  their  discoveries  he  says:   'the  next  day  we 
ascended  in  our  piimace  that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  more 
to   the   westward,  carrying  with    us  a   cross— a   thing   never 
omitted  by  any  Christian  traveller— which  we  erected  at  the 
ultimate  end  of  our  route.'     This  was  in  the  year  1605,  and  in 
1842  I  obeyed  tlie  feeling  of  early  travellers,  and  left  the  im- 
pressions of  the  cross  deeply  engraved  on  the  vast  rock,  one 
thousand  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  which  discoverers 
have  given  the  national  name  of  Kock  Independence." 

Captain  Stansbury  f  is  not  less  scrupulous  upon  the  subject 
of  travelling  proprieties.  One  of  his  entries  is  couched  as 
foHows:  "Sunday,  June  10,  barometer  28-82,  themometer 
70°.  The  camp  rested :  it  had  been  determined,  from  the  com- 
mencementjof  the  expedition,  to  devote  this  day  whenever 
practicable  to  its  legitimate   purpose,   as  an   interval  of  rest 

*  Eeport  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  j).  72. 
t  Stanslnry's  Expedition,  di.  i.  p.  22. 
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for  man  and  hea,st.  I  here  beg  to  record,  as  the  result  of  my 
experience,  derived  not  only  from  the  present  journey,  but 
from  the  obHervations  of  many  years  spent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  .simihir  duties,  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary 
considerution,  apart  from  all  higher  obligations,  it  is  wise  to 
keep  the  Sabbath." 

Lieut(!nant  W.  F.  Lynch,  United  States  Navy,  who  in  1857 
commanded  the  United  States  expedition  to  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea*,  and  published  a  narrative  not  deficient  in 
interest,  thus  describes  his  proceedings  at  El  Meshra,  the 
bathing  place  of  the  Christian  pilgrims:  — 

"  This  ground  is  consecrated  by  tradition  as  the  place  where 
the  Israelites  passed  over  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and 
where  the  blessed  Saviour  was  baptized  by  John.  Feelin^ 
that  it  would  be  desecration  to  moor  the  boats  at  a  place  so 
sacred,  we  passed  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  a  landing 
below. 

"  My  first  act  was  to  bathe  in  the  consecrated  stream,  thanking 
God,  first,  for  the  precious  fiivour  of  being  permitted  to  visit 
such  a  spot ;  and  secondly,  for  his  protecting  care  throughout 
our  perilous  passage.  For  a  long  time  after,  I  sat  upon  the 
bank,  my  mind  oppressed  with  awe,  as  I  mused  upon  the  great 
and  wondrous  events  which    had  here  occurred."     In  strange 

contrast  with  these  passages  stands  the  characteristic  prophecy 

"The  time  is  coming — the  beginning  is  come  now — when  the 
whole  worthless  list  of  kings  with  all  their  myrmidons,  will  be 
swept  from  their  places  and  made  to  bear  a  part  in  the  toils 
and  sufferings  of  the  great  human  family,"  &c.  &c. 

I  would  not  willingly  make  light  in  others  of  certain  finer 

sentiments  —  veneration,  for  instance,  and  conscientiousness 

which  Nature  has  perhaps  debarred  me  from  over  enjoying ; 
nor  is  it  in  my  mind  to  console  myself  for  the  privation  by 
debasing  the  gift  in  those  gifted  with  it.  But -the  but,  I  fear, 
will,  unlike  "  if,"  be  anything  rather  than  a  great  peacemaker 
in  this  case  —  there  are  feelings  which,  when  strongly  felt,  when 
they  well  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  man  conceals  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  bosom  ;  and  which  if  published  to  the 
world,  are  apt  to  remind  the  world  that  it  has  heard  of  a  form 

*  Cliiip.  iii.     Authoriaed  Edition.     Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  47,  Lud.rate 
Hill,  1859.  ^ 
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of  Hpt'ecli,  as  well  as  of  mj,Miint'ut,  ranking  under  the  category 
of  ad  captanduiti  vuhjna. 

About  a  mile  l)eyon(l  Independence  Rock  we  forded  the 
Sweetwater.  We  had  eroHsed  the  divide  between  thin  Htreani 
and  the  IMatte,  and  were  now  to  ascend  our  fourth  river 
valley,  the  three  others  being  tlie  Missouri,  the  Hig  Mine,  and 
the  Nebnuska.  The  Canadian  voyageurs  have  translated  the 
name  Sweetwati-r  from  the  Indian  Pina  Pa;  but  the  term 
is  here  more  applicable  in  a  metaphorical  than  in  a  literal 
point  of  view.  The  water  of  the  lower  bed  is  rather  hard  than 
otherwise,  and  some  travellers  have  detected  brackishness  in  it, 
yet  the  banks  are  free  from  the  saline  hoar,  which  deters  the 
thirstiest  from  touching  many  streams  on  this  line.  The  Sweet- 
water, in  its  calmer  course,  is  a  perfect  Naiad  of  the  mountains; 
presently  it  will  be  an  Undine  hurried  by  that  terrible  Anagke,  to 
wliich  Jove  himself  must  l)end  his  omniscient  head,  into  the 
grisly  marital  embrace  of  the  gloomy  old  Platte.  Passing  plea- 
sant after  the  surly  ungenial  silence  of  the  Hhallow  Iliver,  is 
the  merry  prattle  with  which  she  answers  the  whisperings  of 
those  tickle  flatterers,  the  winds,  before  that  wedding  day  when 
silence  shall  become  her  doom.  There  is  a  something  in 
the  Sweetwater  which  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  rugged  men : 
even  the  drivers  and  the  station  keepers  speak  of  "  her"  with  a 
bearish  affection. 

After  fording  the  swift  Pina  Pa,  at  that  point  about  seventy 
feet  wide  and  deep  to  the  axles,  we  ran  along  its  valley  about 
six  miles,  and  reached  at  9"  15  p.m.  the  muddy  station  kept  by 
M.  Plante,  the  usual  Canadian.  En  route  we  had  passed  by 
the  Devil's  Gate,  one  of  the  great  curiosities  of  this  line  of 
travel.  It  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  kanyon,  our  portal  opening 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  Eocky  Mountains :  I  ca,n  compare  its 
form  from  afar  only  with  the  Breche  de  Roland  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  main  pass  of  Aden  magnified  twenty  fold  is  something  of 
the  same  kind,  but  the  simile  is  too  imsavoury.  The  heigh 
of  the  gorge  is  from  300  to  400  feet :  perpendicular,  and  on  the 
south  side  threatening  to  fall,  it  has  already  done  so  in  parts,  as 
the  masses  which  cumber  the  stream-bed  show.  The  breadth 
varies  from  a  minimum  of  40  to  a  maximum  of  105  feet, 
where  the  fissure  yvsviii-  out,  and  the  total  length  of  the  cleft 
is  al)out  250  yards,    'i  }i  ■.  nvjlerial  of  the  walls  is  a  grey  granite, 
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travoiHed  by  dyken  of  trapH  :  uiid  'the  iwk  in  whiih  tin- 
deep  narrow  creviixHo  hiw  been  made,  ruuH  right  through  tlie 
extreme  Houthern  shotdder  of  a  ridjife,  wliich  beai'N  appropriately 
enoujrh  the  name  of  "  Hattlesnake  IlillH."  Thronj,d.  tliin  wild 
^'orge  the  bright  Htream  frets  and  forccH  her  way,  Hinging,  unlike 
LiriH,  with  a  feminine  iintaeiturnity,  that  awaken  the  eehocH  of 
the  pent-up  channel,— tundiling  and  gurgling,  danhing  and 
foaming  over  the  HnagH,  bloekH,  and  bouIderH  which,  fallen 
from  the  eliflf's  above,  obHtrnct  the  way,  and  bedewing  the  cedars 
and  bright  nhiubs  which  fringe  the  ragg«'d  .stupleH  of  the  gate. 
Why  she  nhoukl  have  not  promenaded  gently  and  <(uietly  round, 
instead  nf  through,  this  grizzly  barrier  of  roek,  goodness  only 
Icnows:  however,  wilfull  and  woinaidike,  she  has  set  her  heart, 
upon  an  ap])arent  imiiossibility,  and,  as  usual  with  her  sex 
under  the  cireimistances,  she  has  had  lu-r  way.  Hernions  in 
stones  —  I  would  luunbly  suggest  to  my  gender. 

Procrastination  once  more  stole  my  chance:  I  had  reserved 
myself  for  sketching  the  Devil's  Gate  from  the  S.-W.,  but  the 
station  proved  too  distant  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  it.  For  the 
truest  representation  of  the  gate,  the  curious  reader  will  refer 
to  the  artistic  work  of  Mr.  Fred.  Piercy*;  that  published  in 
(.'aptain  jVIarcy's  "List  of  Itineraries"  is  like  anything  but  the 
Devil's  Gate;  even  the  rough  lithograph  in  Colonel  Fremont's 
report  is  more  truthful. 

We  supped  badly  as  mankind  well  could  at  the  cabaret,  where 
a  very  plain  yoiuig  person,  and  no  neat  handed  Phyllis  withal, 
supplied  us  with  a  cock  whose  tougliness  claimed  for  it  the 
honours  of  grand  paternity.  Chickens  and  eggs  there  were 
nojie ;  butcher's  meat,  of  course,  was  unknown,  and  our  hosts 
ignored  the  name  of  tea ;  their  salt  was  a  kind  of  saleratus,  and 
their  sugar  at  least  lialf  Indian  meal.  When  asked  abont  fish, 
they  said  that  the  Sweetwater  contained  nothing  l)ut  suckcTsf, 
and  that  these,  though  good  eating,  cannot  be  caught  with  a 
hook.  They  are  a  queer  lot  these  French  Canadians  who  have 
"located"  themselves  in  the  Far  West.  Travellers  who  have 
hunted    with  them  speak  highly  of  them  as  a  patient,  siib- 

*  Eoutc  from  Livovpool  to  GrentSnlt  Lake  City. 

t  A  coninion  fish  of  the  jzonus  Lahio,  of  which  there  sire  many  sppciosi, — chub, 
miillct,  barbel,  horned  dace,  &c.:  they  are  found  in  iihuost  all  the  lakes  and  river.s 
of  North  America. 
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missive,  and  obedient  race,  inured  to  privations,  and  gifted 
with  the  reckless  abandon  —  no  despicable  quality  in  prairie 
travelling  —  of  the  old  Gascon  adventurer,  armed  and  ever 
vigilant,  hardy,  handy,  and  hearty  children  of  nature,  combining 
with  the  sagacity  ''^nd  the  instinctive  qualities  all  the  super- 
stitions of  tlie  Indians ;  enduring  as  mountain-goats ;  satisfied 
with  a  diet  of  wild  meat,  happiest  when  it  could  be  followed 
by  a  cup  of  strong  tnilkless  coffee,  a  "  chasse  cafe  "  and  a  "  brule- 
gueule ; "  invariably  and  contagiously  merry  ;  generous  as  cou- 
rageous; handsome,  active,  and  athletic;  sashed,  knived,  and 
dressed  in  buckskin,  to  the  envy  of  every  Indian  "  brave," 
and  the  admiration  of  every  Indian  belle,  ixpon  whom,  if  the 
adventurer's  heart  had  not  fallen  into  the  snares  of  the  more 
attractive  half-breed,  he  would  spend  what  remained  of  his  ^10 
a-month,  after  coffee,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  had  been  extrava- 
gantly paid  for,  in  presents  of  the  gaudiest  trash.  Such 
is  the  voyageur  of  books  :  I  can  only  speak  of  him  as  I  found 
him,  a  lazy  dog,  somewhat  shy  and  proud,  much  addicted  to 
loafing,  and  to  keeping  cabarets,  because,  as  the  old  phrase  is, 
the  cabarets  keep  him — in  idleness  too.  Probably  his  good 
qualities  lie  below  the  surface:  —  those  who  hide  a  farthing 
rushlight  under  a  bushel  can  hardly  expect  us,  in  this  railway 
age,  to  take  the  trouble  of  finding  it.  I  will  answer,  how- 
ever, for  the  fact,  that  the  bad  points  are  painfully  prominent. 
l?y  virtue  of  speaking  French  and  knowing  something  of 
Canada,  I  obtained  some  buffalo  robes,  and  after  a  look  at 
the  supper,  which  had  all  the  effect  of  a  copious  feed,  I 
found  a  kind  of  outhouse,  and  smoked  till  sleep  weighed  down 
my  eyelids. 

Uj)  the  Sweetwater. —  \Qih  Aiif/ii.it. 

We  ai'ose  at  G  a.m.,  before  the  rest  of  the  household,  who, 
when  arouscMl  "hifered"  and  sauntered  about  all  desamvres 
till  their  wool-gathering  wits  had  returned.  The  breakfast 
was  a  little  picture  of  the  supper;  for  watered  milk,  half  baked 
bread,  and  unrecognisable  butter,  we  paid  the  somewhat  "steep" 
sum  of  $0-15,  we  privily  had  our  grumble  and  we  set  out  at 
7  A.M.  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater.  The  river  plain  is 
bounded  by  two  parallel  lines  of  hills,  or  ratlier  rocks,  running 
nearly  due   east  and   west.     Those   to   the   north  are   al)out  a 
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hundred  miles  in  extreme  length,  and  rising  from  a  great  pla- 
teau lie  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  real  Rocky  Moun- 
tains towards  which  they  lead :  half  the  course  of  the  Pina  Pa 
subtends  their  southern  base.  The  Western  men  know  them 
as  the  Rattlesnake  Hills,  whilst  the  southern  are  called  after 
the  river.  The  former,  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  in  which 
the  Sweetwater  has  burst  a  gap  —  is  one  of  those  long  lines  .-f 
lumpy,  misshapen,  barren  rock,  that  suggested  to  the  Canadians 
for  the  whole  region  the  name  of  Les  Montagues  Rocheuses.  In 
parts  they  are  primary,  principally  syenite  and  granite,  with  a 
little  gneiss,  but  they  have  often  so  regular  a  line  of  cleavage, 
perpendicular  as  well  as  horizontal,  that  they  may  readily  be 
mistaken  for  stratiiications.  The  stratified  are  slaty,  micaceous 
hale  and  red  sandstone,  dipping  northwards  and  cut  by 
quartz  veins  and  trap  dykes.  The  remarkable  feature  in  both 
formations  is  the  rounding  of  the  ridges  '  or  blocks  of  smooth 
naked  granite:  hardly  any  angles  appeared;  the  general  effect 
was,  that  they  had  been  water-washed  immediately  after  birth. 
The  upper  portions  pf  this  range  shelter  the  Bighorn,  or 
American  moufflon,  and  the  cougar  *  the  grizzly  bear  and  the 
wolf.  The  southern  or  Sweetwater  range  is  vulgarly  known  as 
the  Grreen  River  Mountains :  seen  from  the  road  their  naked, 
barren  and  sandy  flanks  appear  within  cannon  shot,  but  they 
are  distant  seven  miles. 

After  a  four  miles  drive  up  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  little 
river-nymph,  to  whom  the  grisly  hills  formed  an  effective  foil, 
we  saw  on  the  south  of  the  road  "  Alkali  Lake,"  another  of  the 
Trona  formations  with  which  we  were  about  to  become  fami- 
liar ;  in  the  full  glare  of  burning  day  it  was  undistingishable 
as  to  the  surface  from  the  round  pond  in  Hyde  Park.  Presently 
ascending  a  little  rise,  we  were  shown  for  the  first  time  a  real 
bit  of  the  far-famed  Rocky  Mountains,  which  was  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from,  except  by  a  shade  of  solidity,  the  fleecy 
sunlit  clouds  resting  upon  the  horizon:  it  was  Fremont's 
Peak,  the  sharp  snow-clad  apex  of  the  Wind  River  range.  Behind 
us  and  afar  rose  the  distant  heads  of  black  hills.     The  valley  was 

*  Lopiilly  callod  tlic  Mouiit;iiu  Lidii.  Tliis  animal  (F.  vnieolor)  is  the  largest 
and  fiercest  feline  of  tlie  New  World  :  it  is  a  beast  of  many  names — puma,  cougar, 
American  lion,  pantlier  or  painter,  &e.  Its  habit  of  springing  upon  ita  prey  from 
trees  makes  it  feared  by  Iiunters.     It  was  once  in  the  Kaatskills. 
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charming  with  its  bright  glad  green,  a  tapestry  of  flowery  grass, 
willow  copses  where  the  grouse  ran  in  and  out,  and  long  lines 
of  aspen,  beech  and  cottonwood,  while  pine  and  cedar,  cypress 
and  scattered  evergreens  crept  up  the  cranks  and  crannies  of 
the  rocks.  In  the  midst  of  this  Firdaiis  —  so  it  appeared 
to  us  after  the  horrid  unwithering  artemisia  Jehannum  of  last 
week  —  flowed  the  lovely  little  stream,  transparent  as  crystal, 
and  coquettishly  changing  from  side  to  side  in  her  bed  of  golden 
sand.  To  see  her  tamely  submit  to  being  confined  within 
those  dwarf  earthen  cliffs  you  would  not  have  known  her  to  be 
the  same  that  had  made  that  terrible  breach  in  the  rock-wall 
below.  "  Varium  et  mutabile  semper,"  &c. :  I  will  not  conclude 
the  quotation,  but  simply  remark  that  the  voyageurs  have 
called  her  "  She."  And  everywhere,  in  contrast  Vvdth  the  deep 
verdure  and  the  bright  flowers  of  the  valley,  rose  the  stern 
forms  of  the  frowning  rocks,  some  apparently  hanging  as 
though  threatening  a  fall,  others  balanced  upon  the  slenderest 
foundations,  all  split  and  broken,  as  though  earthquake-riven, 
loosely  piled  into  strange  figures,  the  Lion  Couchant,  Sugar- 
loaf,  Tortoise  and  Armadillo,  —  not  a  mile  in  fact  was  without 
its  totem. 

The  road  was  good,  especially  when  hardened  by  frost.  We 
are  now  in  altitudes  where,  as  in  Tibet,  parts  of  the  coiuitry  for 
long  centuries  never  thaw.  After  passing  a  singular  stone 
bluff,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  we  met  a  party  of  discharged 
soldiers,  who  were  travelling  eastward  comfortably  enough 
in  government  waggons  drawn  by  six  mules.  Not  a  man  saluted 
Jiieutenant  Dana,  though  he  was  in  uniform,  and  all  looked 
surly  as  Indians  after  a  scalpless  raid.  Speeding  merrily 
along,  we  were  shown  on  the  right  of  the  road  a  ranch  be- 
longing to  a  Canadian,  a  "mighty  mean  man,"  said  the  driver, 
"  who  oust  gin  me  ole  mare's  meat  for  b'ar."  We  were  much 
shocked  by  this  instance  of  the  awful  depravity  of  the  imre- 
generate  human  heart,  but  oiu"  melancholy  musings  were  pre- 
sently interruped  by  the  same  youth,  who  pointed  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  path,  a  mass  of  clay  (conglomerate,  I  presume), 
called  the  Devil's  Post-office.  It  has  Ijeen  lately  washed  with 
rains  so  copious,  that  half  the  edifice  lies  at  the  base  of  that 
which  is  standing.  The  structiu'o  is  not  large :  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  —  especially  to  a  man  who  in  this  life  has  suffered 
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severely  as  the  Anglo-Indian  ever  must  from  endless  official 
and  semi-official  correspondence  —  to  remark  that  the  London 
Post-office  is  about  double  its  size. 

Beyond  the  post-office  was  another  ranch  belonging  to  a 
Portuguese  named  Luis  Silva,  married  to  an  Englishwoman  who 
had  deserted  the  Salt  Lake  Saints.  We  "  stayed  a  piece  "  there, 
but  found  few  inducements  to  waste  our  time.  Moreover,  we 
had  heard  from  afar  of  an  «oIe  'ooman,"  an  Englishwoman,  a 
Miss  Moore  —  xMiss  is  still  used  for  Mrs.  by  Western  mea  and 
negroes  — celebrated  for  cleanliness,  tidiness,  civility,  and 
hqusewifery  in  general,  and  we  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
evil  flavour  of  Canadians,  squaws,  and  "  ladies." 

At  11  A.M.  we  reached  "three  crossings,"  when  we  found  the 
,"miss"  a  stout,  active,  middle-aged  matron,  deserving  of  all 
the  praises  that  had  so  liberally  been  bestowed  upon  her.     The 
little  ranch  was  neatly  swept  and  garnished,  papered  and  orna- 
mented.    The  skull  of  a  full-grown  Bighorn  hanging  over  the 
doorway  represented  the  spoils  of  a  stag  of  twelve.     The  table 
cloth  was  clean,  so  was  the  cooking,  so  were  the  children  ;  and  I 
was  reminded  of  Europe  by  the  way  in  which  she  insisted  upon 
washing  my  shirt,  an  operation  which,  after  leaving  the  Missouri, 
pa  va  sans  dire,  had  fiillen  to  my  own  lot.     In  fact,  this  day 
introduced  me  to  the  third  novel  sensation  experienced  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The  first  is  to  feel  (practically) 
that  all  men  are  equal ;  that  you  are  no  man's  superior,  and 
that   no  man   is  yours.     The   second  — this   is  spoken  as  an 
African  wanderer —  to   see  one's   quondam   acquaintance,  the 
Kafir,  laying  by  his  grass  kilt  and  coat  of  grease,  invest  himself 
in  broadcloth,  part  his  wool  on  one  side,  shave  what  pile  nature 
has  scattered  upon  his  upper  lip,  chin,  and  cheeks  below  a  line 
drawn  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth-corner  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times  when  George  the  Third  was  king,  and  call  himself,  not 
Sambo,   but   Mr.  Scott.     The  third  was   my  meeting  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains  with  this  refreshing  specimen  of  that  far  old 
world,  where,  on  the  whole,  society  still   lies  in  strata,  as   ori- 
ginally deposited,  distinct,  sharply  defined  and  rarely  displaced, 
except  by  some  violent  upheaval  from   below,  which,  however,' 
never  succeeds  long  in  producing  total  inversion.     JNliss  Moore's  . 
husband,  a  decent  appendage,  had  transferred  his  belief  from 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Utiih,  and  the  "ood 
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wife,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  followed  in  his  wake  whom  she  was 
bound  to  love,  honour,  and  obey.  But  when  the  serpent  came 
and  whispered  in  lAIiss  Moore's  modest,  respectable,  one-idea'd 
ear  that  the  Abrahams  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  are  mere 
"Shamabrams,"  that  not  content  with  Sarahs  they  add  to  them 
an  unlimited  supply  of  Hayars,  then  did  our  stout  English- 
woman's power  of  endurance  break  down  never  to  rise  again. 
«  Not  an  inch  would  she  budge ; "  not  a  step  towards  U.  T.  would 
she  take.  She  fought  pluckily  against  the  impending  misfortune, 
and  —  a  quelque  chose  malheur  est  ban!  —  she  succeeded  m  re- 
ducin.>-  her  husband  to  that  state  which  is  typified  by  the  wife 
usincT"certain  portions  of  the  opposite  sex's  wardrobe,  and  in 
making  him  make  a  good  livelihood  as  station  master  on  the 

waggon-line. 

After  a  cc^pious  breakfast,  which  broke  the  fast  of  the  four  days 
that  had    dragged   on    since     our   civilised   refection   at    Fort 
Laramie,  we  sp'e'^d    o^^'    l^^ff^los   and  water-proofs  under  the 
ample  eaves  of  the  ranch,  and  spent  the  day  in  taking  time 
with  the  sextant,— every  watch  being  wrong— in  snoozing,  dozing, 
chatting,  smoking,  and  contemplating  the  novel  view.     Straight 
before  us  rose  the  Rattlesnake  Hills,  a  nude  and  grim  horizon, 
frowning  over  the  soft  and  placid  scene  below,  whilst  at  their 
feet  flowed  the  little  river,— siylemUdior  v/iro,— purling  over 
its  pebbly  bed  with  graceful  meanderings  through  clover  prairil- 
lons  and  garden  spots  full  of  wild  currants,  strawberries,  goose- 
l)erries,   and    rattlesnakes;    whilst   contrasting  with    the  green- 
Kiver  Valley,  and  the  scorched  and  tawny  rock-wall,  patches  of 
sand-hill  raised  by  the  winds,  here  and  there  cumbered  the 
trround.     The  variety  of  the  scene  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
changeful   skies.     The  fine  breeze  which  had  set  in  at  8  A.M. 
had  died  in  the  attempt  to  thread  these  heat-refracting  ridges, 
and   vapoury  clouds,   sublimated  by  the  burning  sun,  floated 
lazily  in  the  empyrean,  casting  fitful  shadows  that  now  inter- 
cepted, then  admitted,  a  blinding  glare  upon  the  mazy  stream 
and  its  rough  cradle. 

In  the  evening  we  Ijathed  in  the  shallow  bed  of  the  Sweet- 
water. It  is  vnin  to  caution  ti'avellers  against  this  imprudence. 
Viileo  meHorajjroboqae:— it  is  doubtless  unwise— but  it  is  also 
mem  stultitia  to  say  to  men  who  have  not  enjoyed  ablutions 
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for  a  week  or  ten  days,  "If  you  do  take  that  delicious  dip  you 
may  possibly  catch  fever."     Detcriora  sequov,~h^ihe,\.     Miss 
Moore  warned  us  strongly  against  the  rattlesnakes,  and  during 
our  walk  we  carefully  observed  the  Indian  rule,  to  tread  upon 
the  log  and  not  to  overstep  it.     The  crotalus,  I  need  hardly  say, 
like  other  snakes,  is  fond  of  lurking  under  the  shade  of  fallen 
or  felled  trunks,  and  when  a  heel  or  a  leg  is  temptingly  set 
before  it,  it  is  not  the   beast  to  refuse  a  bite.     Accidents  are 
very  common,  despite  all  precautions,  upon  this  line,  but  they 
seldom,  I  believe,  prove  fatal.    The  remedies  are  almost  endless  : 
e.rj.  hartshorn,  used  externally  and  drunk  in  dilution;  scarifi- 
cation and  irrumation  of  the  part,  preceded,  of  course,  by  a 
ligature  between  the  limb  and  the  heart;    application  of  the 
incised  breast  of  a  live  fowl  or  frog  to  the  wound  ;  the  dried 
and    powdered    blood    of   turtle,    of  this   two  pinches    to    be 
swallowed  and  a  little  dropped  upon  the  place  bitten ;  a  plaster 
of  chewed  or  washed  piantain-leaves— it  is  cooling  enou-di   but 
can  do  httle  more-bound  upon  the  puncture,  peppered^vith  a 
a  little  finely  powdered  tobacco  ;  pulverised  indigo  made  into  a 
poultice  with  water ;  cauterisation  by  gunpowder,  hot  iron,  or 
lunar  caustic;  cedron,  a  nut  growing  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
—of  this  remedy  I  heard,  in  loco,  the  most  wonderful  accounts 
dying  men  being  restored,  as  if  by  magic,  after  a  bit  about 
the  size  of  a  bean  had  been  placed  in  their  mouths.     As  will 
be  seen  below,  the  land  is  rich  in  snake-roots,  but  the  super- 
stitious snake-stone  of  Hindostan  —  which  acts,  if  it  does  act  as 
an  absorbent  of  the  virus  by  capillary  attraction-is  apparently 
unknown.     The  favourite  remedy  now  in  the  United  States  is  the 
-whiskey  cure,"  which,  under  the  form  of  arrack,  combined  in 
the  case  of  a  scorpion-stir.g  with  a  poultice  of  chewed  tobacco 
was  known  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  British  soldier  in  India' 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  palatable  medicine;  it  must  also 
be  taken  in  large  quantities,  a  couple  of  bottles  sometimes  pro- 
ducing little  effect.     With  the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar  applied 
as  moxa  to  the  wound,  a  quantum  sujjiclt  of  ardent  spirits 
a  couple  of  men  to  make  me  walk  about  when  drowsy  by  the 
application  of  a  stick,  and  above  all,  with  the  serious  resolu- 
tion not  to  do    anything  so  mean  as  to  "leap   the   twi^r,"  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  any. snake  yet  created.     The  only^'pro- 
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viso  is  that  our  old  enemy  must  not  touch  an  artery,  and 
that  the  remedies  must  be  at  hand.  Fifteen  minutes  lost,  you 
are  "down  among  the  dead  men."  The  history  of  fatal  eases 
always  shows  some  delay.* 

We  sixpped  in  the  evening  merrily.     It  was  the  best  coffee 
we  had  tasted  since   leaving  New  Orleans;  the  cream  w.-us  ex- 
cellent, so  was  the  cheese.     But  an  antelope  had  unfortunately 
been  brought    in;  we  had  insisted  upon  a  fry  of  newly  killed 
flesh,  which  was  repeated  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  bitterly  to 
regret  it.     Whilst  I  was  amusing  myself  bv  attempting  to  ob- 
serve an  immersion  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  with  a  notable  failure 
lu  the  shape  of  that  snare  and  delusion  a  portable  telescope, 
suddenly  there  arose  a  terrible  hubbub.     For  a  moment  it  was 
believed  that  the  crotalus  horridus  had  been  taking  liberties  with 
one  of  Miss  Moore's  progeny.     The  seat  of  pain,  however,  soon 
removed  the  alarming  suspicion,  and  — the  rattle-snake  seldom 
does  damage  at  night- we  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dear  little  fellow  who  boo-hoo'd  for  forty  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mosquito  somewhat  bigger  than  its  fellows.      The  poor 
mother  soon  was  restored  to  her  habits  of  happiness  and  hard 
labour.     Not  contented  with  supporting  her  own  family,  she  was 
doing  supererogation  by  feeding  a  little  rat-eyed,  snub-nosed, 
shark-mouthed,  half-breed  girl,  who  was,  I  believe,  in  the  market 
as  a  "chattel."     jAIrs.  Dana  pointed  out  to  me  one  sign  of  de- 
moralisation on  the  part  of  Miss  Moore.     It  was  so  microscopic 
that  only  a  woman's  acute  eye  could  detect  it.     Miss  lAIoore  was 
teaching  her  children  to  say  «  Yes  surr  !  "  to  every  driver. 


To  the  Foot  of  South  Pass,  IQth  August. 

With  renewed  spirit,  despite  a  somewhat  hard  struo-crle  with 
the  mosquitoes,  we  set  out  at  the  respectable  hour  of  5^45  a  m 
We  had  breakfasted  comfortably,  and  an  interesting  country  lay 
before  us.     The  mules  seemed  to  share  in  our  gaiety.     Despite 
a  long  ringing,  the  amiable  animals  kicked  and  bit,  bucked  and 

»  The  author  of  "  Tlie  Quadroon  -  (chap,  xxxii.,  &c. )  adduces  a  happy  instance  of 
a  iioro  who  after  a  delay  an.l  an  amount  of  exertion  wind,  eertainly  would  have 
cost  Jnm  IMS  hfo,  was  relieved  l,y  tohnceo  and  cured  hy  the  snake-root  (P./W« 
iM'nrjja).  The  popular  suakc-roots  quoted  by  Mr.  Hartlett,  are  the  S..„ooa  sn'ike- 
root,  al)oyc  alluded  to,  the  Uaek  snake-root  (Chnicifuja  racnnosal  and  th..  Xi,. 
Snnamakt-.voot  (An6totoc/uascr2>(,itun,,). 
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backed  till  their  recalcitrancies  had  almost  deposited  us  in  the 
hrst  ford  of  the  Sweetwater.  For  this,  however,  we  were  amply 
consoled  l>y  the  greater  misfortunes  of  our  consort,  the  official 
wagon.  After  long  luxuriating  in  the  pick  of  the  teams, 
they  were  to-day  so  thoroughly  badly  "muled  "  that  they  were 
compel  led  to  apply  for  our  assistance. 

We  forded  the  river  twice  within  fifty  yards,  and  we  recog- 
n^od  with  sensible  pleasure  a  homely-looking  magpie   (pL 
Hndsomca),  and  a  rattle-snake,  not  inappropriately,  consider- 
mg  where  we   were,  crossed  the  road.      Our  path  lay  between 
two  rocky  ridge,,,  which  gradually  closed  inwards,  forming  a 
regular  kanyon,  quite  shutting  out  the  view.    On  both  sides  white 
and  micaceous  granite  towered  to  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet 
terminating  in  jagged  and  pointed  peaks,  whose  partial  disrup-' 
tion  covered  the  angle  at  their  base.     Arrived  at  Ford  No   5 
we  began  an  accent,  and  reaching  the  summit,  halted  to  enjo^ 
the  hue  back  view  of  the  split  and  crevassed  mountains. 

A  waterless  and  grassless  tract  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles  led 
us  to  a  well-known  place,-the  Ice  Springs,- of  which,  some- 
what  unnex^essarily,  a  marvel  is  made.     The  ground,  which  lies 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  is  a  long  and  swampy  trough  between 
two  waves  of  land  which  permit  the  humidity  to  drain  down, 
aiKl  the  grass  is  discoloured,  suggesting  the  presence  of  alkali. 
After  digging  about  two  feet,  ice  is  found  in  small  fragments 
Its   presence,    even   in    the    hottest   seasons,    may  be  readily 
accounted  for  by   the  fact   that   hereabouts  water  will  freeze 
in    a   tent    during    July,  and    by   the    depth    to     which    the 
wintry  frost  extends.     Upon  the  same  principle,  snow  gathering 
m  mountain  ravines  and  hollows  long  outlasts  the  Shallower 
deposits.     A  httle  beyond  Ice  Springs,  on   the  opposite  side  of 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  road,  lie  the 
Warm  Springs  :   one  of  the  many  alkaline  pans  which  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  country.    From  the  road  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  a  deep  cunette  full  of  percolated  water. 

Beyond  the  Warm  Springs  lay  a  hopeless-looking  land,  a  vast 
slope,  barren  and  desolate  as  Nature  could  well  make  it.  The 
loose  sands  and  the  granite  masses  of  the  valley  had  disap- 
peared ;  the  surface  was  a  thin  coat  of  hard  gravelly  soil.  Some 
mosses,  a  scanty  yellow  grass,  and  the  dark  grey  artemisia,  now 
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stunted  and  sliruiik,  were  sparsely  scattered  abont.  It  liad 
already  b(iguu  to  give  way  before  an  even  hardier  creation,  the 
rabbit-bush  and  the  grease-wood.  The  foriner,  which  seems  to 
thrive  under  the  wintry  snow,  is  a  favourite  food  with  hares 
which  abound  in  this  region ;  the  latter  {Obione,  or  Atriplex 
cancscens,  the  chainizo  of  the  Mexicans)  derives  its  name  from 
the  oleaginous  matter  abimdant  in  its  wood,  and  is  always  a 
sign  of  a  poor  and  sterile  soil.  Avoiding  a  steep  descent  by  a 
shorter  road,  called  "  Landers'  Cut-off,"  we  again  came  upon  the 
Sweetwater,  which  was  here  somewhat  broader  than  below,  and 
lighted  upon  good  grass  and  vuiderbrush,  willow  copses,  and 
a  fair  halting  place.  At  Ford  No.  6  —  three  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession  —  Ave  found  the  cattle  of  a  travel- 
ling trader  scattered  over  the  pasture  grounds.  He  proved  to 
bean  Italian  driven  from  the  low  country  by  a  band  of  Sioux, 
who  had  slain  liis  Shoshone  wife,  and  at  one  time  had  thought 
of  adding  his  scalp  to  his  squaw's.  After  Ford  No.  8,  we 
came  upon  a  camping  ground,  nsually  called  in  guide-books 
"  River  Bank  and  Stream."  The  Sweetwater  is  here  twenty-five 
feet  wide.  Aboixt  three  miles  beyond  it  lay  the  "  Foot  of  Kidge 
Station,"  near  a  willowy  creek,  called  from  its  principal  inhabi- 
tants the  Muskrat.*  The  ridge  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
is  a  band  of  stone  that  will  cross  the  road  during  to-morrow's 
ascent.  Being  a  frontier  place,  it  is  a  favourite  camping 
groimd  with  Indians.  To-day  a  war  party  of  Sioux  rode  in,  en 
route  to  provide  themselves  with  a  few  Shoshone  scalps. 

We  made  a  decided  rise  to-da}',  and  stood  at  least  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  altitude  of  St.  Louis  being  in 
round  numbers  500  feet,  and  reckoning  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature at  1°  F.=  100  yards,  we  are  already  19°  to  20°  F.  colder 
than  before.  The  severity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  earth  cause  an  increase  of  frigidity,  to 
which  the  salts  and  nitrates  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  by 
absorbing  the  hydrogen  of  the  atmosphere, — as  is  shown  by  the 
dampness  of  the  ground  and  the  absence  of  dust  around  the 
Saleratus  Lakes,  -  greatly  add.     Another  remark  made  by  every 

*  Fiber  Zihticus,  a  beaver-like  auinuil  that  inhabits  the  banks  of  ponds  and 
streams :  it  has  a  strong  musky  oilour  in  siiniiner  only,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by 
tlio  Indians. 
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tmvc'ller  in  these  regions,  is  the  marked  influence  upon  the 
temperature  caused  l)y  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  the  sun. 
The  day  will  be  sultry  and  oppressive,  and  a  fire  will  be  required 
at  night.  In  the  morning  about  11  a.m.,  the  thermometer 
showed  80°  Fahrenheit;  at  4  p.m.,  the  sky  being  chmded  over, 
it  fell  25° :  before  dawn,  affected  by  the  cold  north  wind  from 
the  snows  about  the  pass,  it  st(jod  at  40°. 

The  lowering  firmament  threatened  rain,  of  which,  howevei", 
the  thirsty  land  was  disappointed.  JNIoreover,  all  were  agreed  that 
snow  was  to  be  expected  in  another  fortnight,  if  not  sot)ner. 
Glacial  storms  occasionally  occur  in  July  and  August,  so  that  in 
some  years  the  land  may  be  said  to  have  no  summer.  In  winter 
the  sharpness  of  the  cold  is  such  that  it  can  be  kept  out  only  by 
clothes  of  the  closest  texture  ;  the  mountain-men,  like  the  Esqui- 
maux, prefer  to  clothe  themselves  cap-a-pi6  in  the  prepared  skins 
of  animals.  We  were  all  animated  with  a  nervous  desire  for  travel, 
but  there  was  the  rub.  The  station-master  declared  that  he 
had  no  driver,  no  authority  to  forward  two  wagons-full,  and  no 
cattle ;  consequently,  that  the  last  comers  must  be  last  served, 
and  wait  patiently  at  Rocky  Ridge  till  they  could  be  sent  on. 
They  would  find  antelopes  in  plenty,  perhaps  a  grizzly,  and 
plenty  of  plover,  crows,  and  delicate  little  ground  squirrels*  by 
the  burrowfidl,  to  "  keep  their  hands  in."  We  being  the  first 
comers,  a  title  to  preference  rarely  disputed  in  this  law-and-nde- 
abiding  land,  prudently  held  ourselves  aloof.  The  judiciaiy, 
however,  was  sorely  "  exercised."  Being  a  "  professor,"  that  is,  a 
serious  person,  he  could  not  relieve  his  mind  by  certain  little 
moyens  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Many  and  protracted  were  the.  pow-wows  that  took  place  on 
this  momentous  occasion.  Sometimes  our  quondam  companions 
— we  now  looked  upon  them  as  friends  lost  to  us — would  myste- 
riously disappear  as  though  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
them,  and  presently  they  would  return  with  woe-begone  step 
and  the  wrinkled  brow  of  care,  simulating  an  ease  which  they 
were  far  from  feeling. 

*  I  Iiad  no  o]iportunity  of  olisorving  this  clean,  prcttj',  and  vivacious  little 
animal,  wliose  olurruping  rescniLlcs  that  of  a  bird ;  but  it  aiipcarcd  to  he  quite  a 
dift'erent  species  from  the  common  striped  and  spotted  prairie  squirrel  (^Spirmophihis 
tridncimlincatus),  or  the  Chipmonk  or  Chipmuk  (.9.  striatus). 
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The  station  rather  added  to  than  took  from  our  discomfort : 
it  was  a  terrible  unclean  hole ;  milk  was  not  prociuable  within 
thirty-five  miles;  one  of  tlie  officials  was  suflfering  sorely  from  a 
stomacli  ache ;  tliere  was  no  sugar,  and  the  cooking  wow  atro- 
cious.    With    a   stray  title-pagt'less   volume   of   some   natural 

history    of  America,  and   another  of  agricultural   reports in 

those  days,  hofure  reform  came,  these  scientific  and  highly 
elaborate  compositions,  neatly  printed  and  expensively  got  up 
at  the  public  expense,  were  apparently  distributed  to  every 
ranch  and  station  in  the  line  of  road  — I  worked  through  the 
l(jng  and  tedious  afternoon.  We  were  not  sorry  when  the  night 
came,  but  then  the  floor  was  knobby,  the  mosquitoes  seemed 
rather  to  enjoy  the  cold,  and  the  banks  swarmed  with 
"  chinches."  *  'J'he  coyotes  and  wolves  made  night  vocal  with 
their  choruses,  and  had  nearly  caused  an  accident.  One  of  the 
station-men  arose,  and  having  a  bone  to  pick  with  the  animals 
for  having  robbed  his  beef  barrel,  cocked  his  revolver,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  firing,  when  the  object  aimed  at  started  up 
and  cried  out  in  the  nick  of  time  that  he  was  a  Federal  marshal, 
not  a  wolf. 

To  the  South  Pass,  August  2()th. 

We  rose  with  the  daybreak  ;  we  did  not  start  till  nearly 
8  A.M.,  the  interim  having  been  consumed  by  the  tenants  of 
our  late  consort  in  a  vain  palaver.  We  bade  adieu  to  them 
and  mounted  at  last,  loudly  pitying  their  miseries  as  they 
disappeared  from  our  ken.  But  the  driver  bade  us  reserve  our 
sympathy  and  humane  expressions  for  a  more  fitting  occasion, 
and  declared  ~  it  was  probably  a  little  effort  of  his  own  ima- 
gination—that those  faithless  friends  had  spent  all  their  spare 
time  in  persuading  him  to  take  them  on  and  to  leave  us 
behind.  I,  for  one,  will  never  believe  that  anything  of  the 
kind  had  been  attempted ;  a  man  must  be  created"  with  a 
total  absence  of  the  bowels  of  compassion,  who  would  leave  a 
Avoman  and  a  young  child  for  days  together  at  the  Foot  of  Ridge 
Station. 
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The  chinch  or  chints  is  the  Spanish  chinchc~Xho  popular  word  for  tlio cimcx 
hctuhmus  m  tlie  Southern  States.  In  othc-r  parts  of  the  Ignited  States  the 
En^d.sh  hug  US  calk-d  a  l,ed-hu-:  without  the  prefix  it  is  applied  to  heetles  and  li 
rariety  of  coleopters,  as  tho  May-bug,  Junc-I.ug.  golden-Lug,  &c. 
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Tlie  rond  at  once  ntnick  away  from  tlie  Sweetwater,  winditig  up 
and  down  rugged  IiIIIh  and  broken  hollows.      From  Fort  Laramie 
the  Idnd  is  all  a  sandy  and  hilly  desert  where  one  can  easily 
Btarve,  but  here  it  shows  its  worst  features.     During  a  steep 
descent  a  nude  fell  and  was  not  made  to  regain  its  footing 
without  difficulty.     Signs  of  wolves,  coyotes,  and  badgers  were 
abiuidant,  and  the  coqs  de  'prairie  (sage-chickens)  still  young 
and  toothsome  at  this  season,  were  at  no  pains  to  get  out  of 
shot.     After  about  five  miles  we  passed  by  "  Three  Lakes,"  dirty 
little    ponds  north   of  the   road,  two  near  it  and  one  distant, 
all  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  sai.l  by  those  fond  of 
tasting  strange  things  to  have  somewhat  the  flavour,  as  they 
certainly  have  the  senil)lance,  of  soapsuds.     Beyond  this  point 
we  crossed  a  numl)er  of  influents  of  the  pretty  Sweetwater, 
some   dry,   others  full :    the    most   interesting  was  Strawberry 
Creek:    it    supplies    plenty  of   the    fragrant   wild   fruit,   and 
white  and  red  willows  fringe  the  bed  as  long  as  it  retains  its 
individuality.      To  the   north  a  mass   of  purple  nimbus  ob- 
scured the  mountains —  on  Fremont's  Peak  it  is  said  always 
to   rain   or  snow  —  and   left   no   visible    line   between   earth 
and  sky.     Quaking  Asp  Creek  was  bone  dry.     At  iAbicAchran's 
Branch  of  the  Sweetwater  we  found,  pitched  upon  a  sward  near 
a  willow  copse,  a  Proveufal    Frenchman  —  by  what    "  h.-isard 
que  les  sceptiques  appellent  I'homme  d'affaires  du  bon  Dieu," 
did  he  come  here?  — who  begged  us  to  stop  and  give  him  the 
news,  especially  about  the  Indians :  we  could  say  little  that  was 
reassuring.     Another  spell  of  rough  steep  ground  placed  us  at 
Willow  Creek,  a  pretty  little  prairillon,  with  verdure,  water,  and 
an  abundance  of  the  larger  vegetation,  upon  which  our  eyes, 
long  accustomed  to  artemisia  and  rabbit-bush,  dwelt  with  a 
compound  sense  of   surprise    and   pleasure.     In   a   well-built 
ranch   at   this   place   of  plenty  were   two   Canadian   traders, 
apparently  settled  for  life;  they  supplied  us,  as  we  found  it 
necessary  to  «  liquor  up,"  with  a  whiskey  which  did  not  poison 
us,  and  that  is  about  all  that  I  can  say  for  it.     At  Ford  No.  9, 
we  bade  adieu  to  the    Sweetwater  with   that   natural   regret 
which  one  feels  when  losing  sight  of  the  only  pretty  face  and 
pleasant  person  in  the   neighbourhood;    and  we  heard    with 
a    melancholy   satisfaction    the   driver's   tribute   to   departing 
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worth,  viz.  that  its  upper  course  iH  the  "  heaithicHt  water  in  the 
world."  Near  this  spot,  wiuce  my  departure,  haw  been  founded 
•'  South  PaHH  City,"  om-  of  tlie  iniiny  tiiuslirooiii  j,'rowthH  wliieh 
tlie  preHeuce  of  gold  in  the  Kocky  Mount aiuH  luw  caused  to 
spriiijif  up. 

Ten  miles  beyond  Ford  No.  9,  hilly  milcH,  ending  in  a  long 
champai<,ni  having  Home  of  the  characteriHtica  of  a  rolling 
prairie,  witli  seatterH  of  wiiite,  rose,  and  smoky  quartz,  granite, 
hornblende,  porphyry,  marble-like  lime,  wandHtone  and  ndca 
slate, —  the  two  latter  cropping  out  of  the  ground  and  forming 
rocky  ridges, —  led  m  to  the  South  Pass,  the  great  Wasser- 
schehle  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  frontier 
yjointH  between  the  territory  of  Nebraska  and  the  State  of  Oregon. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Sweetwater,  about  120  miles,  we  have 
been  rising  so  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  that  now 
we  unexpectedly  find  ourselves  upon  the  stunnut.  The  dis- 
tance from  Fort  Laramie  is  320  nules,  from  St.  Louis  L'380, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  about  1400  :  it  is  therefore 
nearly  nudway  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  The 
dimensions  of  this  memorial  spot  are  7490  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  20  miles  in  breadth.  The  last  part  of  the  Jiscent  is  so 
gentle  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  exact  point  where  the 
versant  lies :  a  stt>ny  band  crossing  the  road  on  the  ridge  of  the 
table-land  is  pointed  out  as  the  place,  and  the  position  luus  been 
fixed  at  north  latitude  48°  19',  and  west  longitude  108°  40'.* 
The  northern  limit  is  the  noble  chain  of  Les  .Alontagnes 
Rochcuses,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  V>'ind  River;  the 
southern  is  called  Table  Mountain,  an  insignificant  mass  of  low 
hills. 

A  pass  it  is  not :  it  has  some  of  the  features  of  Thermopylae 
or  the  Gorge  of  Killicrankie ;  of  the  European  St.  Bernard  or 
Simplon;  of  the  Alleghany  Passes  or  of  the  Mexican  Barrancas. 
It  is  not,  as  it  sounds,  a  ghaut  between  lofty  mountains,  or,  as 
the  traveller  may  expect,  a  giant  gateway,  opening  through 
Cyclopean  walls  of  beetling  rocks  that  rise  in  forbidding  grandeur 
as  he  passes  onwards  to  the  Western  continent.     And  yet  the 


*  Some  guide-books  plueo  tlio  Wiitcrslieil  between  two  small  hills,  tlie  "  Twin 
Peaks,"  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high ;  the  road,  however,  no  longer  passes  be- 
tween them. 
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word"  Pans "  Iuvm  Uh  Hif^niru-iujcy.  In  that  New  World,  where 
nature  has  worked  ui)ou  this  hirgent  Hoah;,  whore  every  feature 
of  Hceuery,  river  aud  hike,  Hwainp  and  forest,  prairie  and  moun- 
tain, dwarf  their  conjj;eners  in  the  ohl  henii.spliere,  this  niajeHtic 
level-topped  hluff,  the  highest  steppe  of  the  continent,  upon 
whoso  iron  surface  there  is  space  euough  for  the  arnues  of  the 
gh)he  to  march  over,  is  the  grandest  and  the  most  appropriate 
of  avenues. 

A  waterslK^d  is  always  exciting  to  the  traveller.     What  shall 
I  say  of  this,  where,  on  the  topmost  point  of  American  travel, 
yon  drink  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans  ?  — that  dividt;s  the  "  doorways  of  the 
west  wind"  from  the  "portals  of  the  sunrise."     On  the  other 
Bide  of  yon  throne  of  storms,  within  sight,  did  not  the   Sierra 
interpose,  lie  separated  by  a  trivial  space  the  fountain-hemls 
that  give   birth   to   the  noblest  rivers  of  the    continent,  the 
Columbia,  the  Colorado,  and  the,  Yellowstone,  which  is  to  the 
Missouri   what  tlie   Missouri  is    to  the  Mississippi;  —  whence 
the  waters  trend  t(j  four  opposite  directions ;  the  Wind  Kiver  to 
the  north-east ;  to  the  south-east  the  Sweetwater  and  the  Platte  ; 
the  various  branches  of  the  Snake  River  to  the  north-east ;  and 
to  the  south-west  the  Green  Kiver,  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
Californian    Gulf.*      It   is    a    suggestive    spot   this    "  divortia 
aquarum:"    it  compels  jNIeniory  to  revive   past  scenes  before 
plunging  into  the  mysterious  "  I.ands  of  the  Hereafter,"  which 
lie  before   and   beneath   the  feet.     The    Great    Ferry,    which 
steam  has  now  bridged,  the  palisaded  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the 

»  As  early  us  A.n.  1772  (Doscriiition  of  the  Province  of  Carolann,  &c.  &c.,  by 
Daniel  Cox)  it  was  suggested  tliiit  there  was  a  line  of  water  eomnuuiieation  hy 
means  of  the  "Northern  branch  of  the  On-nt  Yellow  Kiver,  by  the  natives  ealleil 
the  River  of  the  Massorites  "  (Missouri  River),  and  a  branch  of  the  Columbia 
River,  which,  however,  was  erroneously  supposed  to  disembogue  through  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  into  tlie  Pacific.  Tlie  idea  has  been  revived  in  the  present  day. 
Some  assert  that  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  api-roaeh  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  are  three  feet  deep,  and  therefore  navi- 
gable for  fliit-bottomed  boats  during  the  annual  inundation.  Others  believe 
that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Platte,  shallowness  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle, 
except  for  one  or  two  months.  This  point  will  doubtless  be  settled  by  Captain  W. 
F.  Raynolds,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  who,  accompanii'd  by 
Colonel  .T.  Bridger  wa.s,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Ot.  S.  L.  City,  exploring  the 
Valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 
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soft  and  sunny  scenery  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  kingly  course  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  terrible  beauty  of  Niagara,  and  the 
marvels  of  that  chain  of  inland  seas  which  winds  its  watery 
way  from  Ontario  to  Superior;  the  rich  pasture  lands  of  the 
North,  the  plantations  of  the  semitropical  South,  and  the  broad 
cornfields  of  the  West :  finally  the  vast  meadow-land  and  the 
gloomy  desert-waste  of  sage  and  saleratus,  of  clay  and  mau- 
vaise  terre,  of  red  hutte  and  tawny  rock :  all  pass  before  the 
mind  in  rapid  array  ere  they  are  thrust  into  oblivion  by  the 
excitement  of  a  new  departure. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  our,  destination,  which  is  two 
miles  below  the  South  Pass.     Pacific  Springs  is  our  station; 
It  lies  a  little  down  the  hill,  and  we  can  sight  it  from  the  road. 
The  springs  are  a  pond  of  pure,  hard,  and  very  cold  water  sur- 
rounded by  a  strip  of  shaking  bog,  which  must  be  boarded  over 
before  it  will  bear  a  man.  The  hut  would  be  a  right  melancholy 
abode,  were  it  not  for  the  wooded  ground  on  one  hand  and  the 
glorious   snow  peaks  on  the  other  side  of  the  "  Pass."     We 
reached   Pacific   Springs   at  3  p.m.  and  dined  without  delay; 
the  material  being   bouilli   and   potatoes  —  unusual  luxuries. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  the   west  wind,  here  almost  inva- 
riable, brought  up  a  shower  of  rain,  and  swept  a  vast  veil  over 
the  forms  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.     Towards  sunset  it 
cleared  away,  the  departing  luminary  poured  a  flood  of  gold 
upon   the   majestic   pile  — I  have  seldom   seen  a  view  more 
beautiful. 

From  the  South,  the  barren  rolling  table-land  that  forms  the 
Pass  trends  northwards,  till  it  sinks  apparently  below  a  ridge  of 
offsets  from  the  main  body,  black  wi;h  timber,— cedar,  cypress, 
fir,  and  balsam  pine.  The  hand  of  nature  has  marked,  as  thouo-h 
by  line  and  level,  the  place  where  vegetation  shall  go  and  So 
farther.      Below  the  waist  the  mountains  are  robed  in   ever- 
greens ;  above  it,  to  the  slioulders,  they  would  be  entirely  bare, 
but  for  the  atmosphere,  which  has  thrown  a  thin  veil  of  light  blue 
over  their  tawny  grey,  whilst  their  majestic  heads  are  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  or  are  hidden  from  sight  by  thundercloud  or 
the  morning  mist.     From  the  south  on  clear  days  the  cold  and 
glittering  radiance  may  be  seen   at  a   distance  of  a  hundred 
miles.    The  monarch  of  these  mountains  is  "Fremont's  Peak-" 
ite   height  is  laid    down  at  13,570  feet  above  sea  level ;  and 
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second  to  it  is  a  hoary  cone  called  by  the  station-people  Snowy 
Peak. 

That  evening  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains  appeared  in  marvel- 
lous majesty.  The  huge  purple  hangings  of  rain-cloud  in  the 
northern  sky  set  off  their  huge  proportions,  and  gave  prominence, 
as  in  a  stereoscope,  to  their  gigantic  forms,  and  their  upper 
heights,  hoar  with  the  frosts  of  ages.  The  mellow  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun  diffused  a  charming  softness  over  their  more  rugged 
features,  defining  the  folds  and  ravines  with  a  distinctness  which 
deceived  every  idea  of  distance.  And  as  the  light  sank  behind 
the  far  western  horizon,  it  travelled  slowly  up  the  mountain  side, 
till,  reaching  the  summit,  it  mingled  its  splendours  with  the 
snow — flashing  and  flickering  for  a  few  brief  moments,  then 
wasting  them  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  upper  air.  Nor  was  the 
scene  less  lovely  in  the  morning  hour,  as  the  first  effvdgence  of 
day  fell  upon  the  masses  of  dew-cloud,  — at  this  time  mist  always 
settles  upon  their  brows, — lit  up  the  peaks,  which  gleamed  like 
silver,  and  poured  its  streams  of  light  and  warmth  over  the 
broad  skirts  reposing  upon  the  plain. 

This   unknown   region   was   explored   in   August   1842,   by 
Colonel,  then  Brevet-Captain,  J.  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United 
States   Topographical    Engineers;    and   his   eloquent   descrip- 
tions of  the  magnificent    scenery   that   rewarded   his   energy 
and  enterprise  prove  how  easily  men  write  well  when  they  have  a 
great  subject  to  write  upon.     The  concourse  of  small  green  tarns, 
rushing  waters,  and  lofty  cascades,  with  the  gigantic  disorder  of 
enormous   masses,  the   savage   sublimity  of  the   naked   rock, 
broken,  jagged  cones,  slender  minarets,  needles,  and  columns, 
and  serrated  walls,   2000  to   3000   feet  high,  all   naked  and 
destitute  of  vegetable  earth ;  the  vertical  precipices,  chasms,  and 
fissures,  insecure  icy  passages,  long  moraines,  and  sloping  glaciers 
—  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  party  ; — the 
stern  recesses,  shutting  out  from  the  world  dells  and  ravines  of 
exquisite  beauty,  smoothly  carpeted  with  soft  grass,  kept  green 
and  fresh  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sown  with 
gay  groups  of  brilliant  flowers,  of  which  yellow  was  the  pre- 
dominant colour:    all   this   glory   and  grandeur   seems  to  be 
placed  like  a  picture  before  our  eyes.     The  reader  enjoys,  like 
the  explorer,  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  pines,  and  the  pleasure 
of  breathing,  in  the  bright,  clear  morniug,  that  "mountain  air 
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^h,ch  makes  a  constant  the.ne  of  the  hnnter>»  prake,"  and 
whie h    cause.,  man  to  feel   as  if  he  had  been  inUj  ,„,ne 
exh,laratmg  gas.    We  sympathise  with  his  joy  in  havinc  hk  upon 
"snch  a  beautiful  entrance  to  the  mountatas,"  in  his    „   C 
caused  by  accdents  to  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  ZZ 
honest  pnde  wth  wh.eh.  fixing  a  ramrod  in  the  crevice  of  "an 
unstaMe  and  precar.ous  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would 
hurl  mto  the  abyss   below,"  he   unfurled   the  Stars  Sikl 
St  pes  to  wave  m  the  breeze  where  n^  never  waved  hefl  1 
over  the  topmost  crest  of  the  liocky  Mountains.     And  every 
Jnver  upon  the  road  now  can  tell  how,  in  the  profound  silence 
and  terribe  stillness  and  .«litude  that  affect  the  mind  a,,  the  ir!  t 
features  of  the  scene,  while  sitting  on  a  rock  at  the  very  ummTt 

stillness  and  solitude  were  completest,  a  solitary  "humble-bee  - 

ya'llfral    ""'"  t  'T"*'"^  '"  "'  "«" ''"■"  '"-era 
Talley   aht  upon  the   knee  of  one  of  the   men,  and,  helas- 

"found  a  grave  in  the  leaves  of  the  large  book    am^nt  the 
flowers  collected  on  the  way."  *= 

The  Wind  River  range  has  other  qualities  than  mere  formal 

qm     full  of  large  gold-grains  from  a  new  digging.     Probably 
all  the  primitive  masses  of  the  Eocky  Mountaf  s  will  beTu  J 
to  contain  the  precious  metal.     The  wooded  heights  lie  saM   o 
be  a  very  paradise  of  .sport,    full  of    elk  and°ev  ry  k  "nd  If 
deer;  pumas;  bears,  brownf  as  well  as  grizzly;  thewoicrinel 
n  parts  the  mountain-buffalo  -  briefly,  all   tL,  „„ble  g^rf 
the  Continent.     The  Indian  tribes,  Shoshones  and  IJiricMeef 
are  not  deadly  to  whites.      Washiki,  the  chief  of  the  formet' 
had,  during  the  time  of  our  visit,  retired  to  hilly  grouLuS 

tliat  wants  a  sting  ;  so  tlie  States  fill  I.L.Plr  „,f,i        :,         ,  ""  '"""^''t'  i^pc 

i«  the  general  betf  of  the  ^  1  ^'.^^  jj;^';^ horns  "humble cows."   It 

and  the  '<  Janiestown  weed"  follow      e  fo  ttep    o     L  wh^     "  ''^^^  ''"  ^''""^'""• 

t  Some  authorities  doubt  that  the  European'  ::,':  S^^;:  ^'^^^-^ 

hunters.     The  first  name  is  l3;        I  i  tl L  L  l^'T,  ^"T'' 
called  wolverines,  from  the  lanre  LZlV  '  ^'''""''  of  Mioliinau  are 

Bartlett).  ^'  """'^'^  °^  VU.C/UCVOUS  prairie  wolves  found  there . 
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forty  miles  north  of  the  Foot  of  Ridge  Station.  This  chief  —  a 
fine,  manly  fellow,  equal  in  point  of  physical  strength  to  the 
higher  race  —  had  been  a  firm  friend,  from  the  beginning,  to 
emigrant  and  settler;  but  he  was  complaining,  according  to  the 
road  officials,  that  the  small  amount  of  inducement  prevented 
his  affording  good  conduct  any  longer,  that  he  must  rob,  like 
the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Game,  indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  found 
near  the  Pacific  Springs ;  they  are  visited,  later  in  the  year,  by 
swans,  geese,  and  flights  of  ducks.  At  this  season  they  seem 
principally  to  attract  coyotes, —  five  mules  have  lately  been 
worried  by  the  little  villains, —  huge  cranes,  chicken-hawks,  a 
large  species  of  trochilus,  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  which 
neither  the  altitude,  the  cold,  nor  the  eternal  wind-storm  that 
howls  through  the  Pass,  can  drive  from  their  favourite  breed- 
ing-bed. Near  nightfall  a  flock  of  wild  geese  passed  over  us, 
audibly  threatening  an  early  winter.  We  were  obliged,  before 
resting,  to  insist  upon  a  smudge*,  without  which  fumigation, 
sleep  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  shanty  was  perhaps  a  trifle  more  uncomfortable  than  the 
average ;  our  only  seat  was  a  kind  of  trestled  plank,  which  sug- 
gested a  certain  obsolete  military  punishment,  called  riding  on 
a  rail.  The  station-master  was  a  bon  enfant ;  but  his  help,  a 
Mormon  lad,  still  in  his  teens,  had  been  trained  to  go  in  a 
"  sorter"  jibbing  and  somewhat  uncomfortable  "argufying," 
"  highfalutin' "  way.  He  had  the  furor  for  fire-arms  that 
characterises  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Grt.  S.  L.  City,  and  his  old 
rattletrap  of  a  revolver,  which  always  reposed  by  his  side  at 
night,  was  as  dangerous  to  his  friends  as  to  himself.  His  ver- 
nacular was  peculiar;  like  Mr.  Boatswain  Chucks  (Mr.  D s), 

he  could  begin  a  sentence  with  polished  and  elaborate  diction,  but 
it  always  ended,  like  the  wicked,  badly.  He  described  himself, 
fc  instance,  as  having  lately  been  "  slightly  inebriated ;"  but  the 
euphuistic  periphrasis  concluded  with  an  asseveration  that  he 
would  be  "  Gord  domned,"  if  he  did  it  again. 

The  night  was,  like  the  day,  loud  and  windy,  the  log  hut 
being  somewhat  crannied  and  creviced,  and  the  door  had  a 
porcelain  handle,  and  a  shocking  bad  fit — a  characteristic  com- 

\  *  This  old  Nortli  of  England  word  is  used  in  the  West  for  ii  heap  of  green  bush 
or  other  damp  combustibles,  placed  inside  or  to  windward  of  a  house  or  tent,  and 
partially  lighted,  so  as  to  produce  a  thick,  pungent  steam. 
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bination.     We  had  some  trouble  to  keep  ourselves  warm 
sunrise  the  thermometer  showed  35°  Fahrenheit. 


Chap.  Ill, 
At 


To  Green  River,  August  2lst. 

We  rose  early,  despite  the  cold,  to  enjoy  once  more  the  lovely 
a^spect  of  the  Wind  liiver  Mountains,  upon  whose  walls  of  snow 
the  rays  of  the  unrisen  sun  broke  with  a  splendid  effect;  break- 
lasted,  and  found  ourselves  en  route  at  8  a.m.     The  day  did  not 
begm  well :  Mrs.  Dana  was  suffering  severely  from  fatigue,  and 
the  rapid  transitions  from  heat  to  cold;  Miss  May,  poor  child  f 
was  but  little  better,  and  the  team  was  reinforced  by  an  extra 
mule  returning  to  its  proper  station;  this  fourfooted  Xantippe 
caused   us,   without   speaking  of  the  dust  from  her  hoofs,  an 
immensity  of  trouble. 

At  the  Pacific  Creek,  two  miles  below  the  springs,  we  began 
the  descent  of  the  Western  watershed,  and  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature soon  suggested  a  lower  level.  We  were  at  once  con- 
vinced that  those  who  expect  any  change  for  the  better  on  the 
counterslope  of  the  mountains  labour  under  a  vulgar  error.  The 
and  was  desolate,  a  red  waste,  dotted  with  sage  and  grease-bush, 
and  m  places  pitted  with  large  rain-drops.     But  looking  back- 

•    Tnd  tir  r       ''^T"'}'  Sweetwater's  Gap  heading  far  away, 

and  the  glorious  pile  of  mountains  which,  disposed  in  crescent 

^hape   curtamed  the  horizon  ;  their  southern  and  western  bases 

wanted  however  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  upper  view, 

the  snow  had  well  nigh  been  melted  off.    Yet,  according  to  the 

explorer  they  supply  within  the  space  of  a  few  miles  the  Green 

KewVrrks   "^.""J^-;/*"^-t.ries,  which  are  all   called   the 

JVe^^  Forks      We  kept  them  in  sight  till  they  mingled  with  the 

upper  uir  like  immense  masses  of  thunder  cloud  gathering  for  a 

the'^ eini.™;'"  ^r'^  ""  "1  "  "^*  ^'^^'  ^^*  ^^  ^^-  -a.on 
the   emigiant  parties   are  sorely  tried  by  drought,  and  when 

water  is  found  it  is  often  fetid  or  brackish.     Afte    seventeen 

roads.    W  Little  Sandy  Creek-a  feeder  of  its  larger  name- 
sake-which   after   rains  is   about  2-5  feet    deep,   w     foimd 

bleaching  skeletons,  and  other  indications  of  a  haltinl^-ground 
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an  eddy  in  the  great  current  of  mankind,  which,  ceaseless  as 
the  Gulf  Stream,  ever  courses  from  east  to  west.  After  a  long 
stage  of  twenty-nine  miles,  we  made  Big  Sandy  Creek,  an  im- 
portant influent  of  the  Green  River ;  the  stream,  then  shrunken, 
was  in  breadth  not  less  than  five  rods,  each  =  16-5  feet,  run 
ning  with  a  clear  swift  current  through  a  pretty  little  prairil- 
lon,  bright  with  the  blue  lupine,  the  delicate  pink  malvacea,the 
golden  helianthus,  purple  aster  acting  daisy,  the  white  moun- 
tain heath,  and  the  green  Asclepias  tuberosa*,  a  weed  common 
throughout  U.  T.  The  Indians,  in  their  picturesque  way,  term 
this  stream  Wagahongopa,  or  the  Glistening  Gravel  Water.f 
We  halted  for  an  hour  to  rest  and  dine ;  the  people  of  the  sta- 
tion, man  and  wife,  the  latter  very  young,  were  both  English, 
and  of  course  Mormons ;  they  had  but  lately  become  tenants  of 
the  ranch,  but  already  they  were  thinking,  as  the  Old  Country 
people  will,  of  making  their  surroundings  "  nice  and  tidy." 

Beyond  the  Glistening  Gravel  Water  lies  a  mauvaise  ten-e, 
sometimes  called  the  First  Desert,  and  upon  the  old  road  water 
is  not  found  in  the  dry  season  within  forty-nine  miles-  -a  ter- 
rible Jornada  :j:  for  laden  waggons  with  tired  cattle.  We  pre- 
pared for  drought  by  replenishing  all  our  canteens  — one  of 
them  especially,  a  tin  flask,  covered  outside  with  thick  cloth, 
kept  the  fluid  deliciously  cold  —  and  we  amused  ourselves  by  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  seeing  wild  mules  taught  to  bear  harness. 
The  tricks  of  equine  viciousness  and  asinine  obstinacy  played 
by  the  mongrels  were  so  distinct,  that  we  had  no  pains  in  deter- 
mining what  was  inherited  from  the  father  and  what  from  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  Before  they  could  be  hitched  up 
they  were  severally  hustled  into  something  like  a  parallel  line 
with  the  pole,  and  were  then  forced  into  their  places  by  a  rope 


*  Locally  called  milk-weed.  The  whites  use  the  silky  cotton  of  the  pods,  as  in 
Arabia,  for  bed  stuflRngs,  and  the  Sioiix  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte  boil  and  eat 
tlie  young  pods  with  their  buffalo  flesh.  Col.  Fremont  asserts  that  he  never  saw 
this  plant  without  remarking  "  on  the  flower  a  large  butterfly,  so  nearly  resembling 
it  in  colom-  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  a  little  distance  only  by  the  motion  of  its 
wings." 

t  Similarly  the  Snake  River,  an  eastern  influent  of  the  Colorado,  is  called  Yampa 
pa  or  Sweet  Root  {Anethum  gravcohns)  Water. 

\  The  Spanish-Mexican  term  for  a  day's  march.  It  is  generally  applied  to  a 
waterless  march,  e.,^'.  "Jornada  del  Muerto"  in  New  Mexico,  which,  like  some 
ill  the  Sahara,  measures  ninety  miles  across. 
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attached  to  the  forewheel  and  hauled  at  the  other  end  by  two 
or  three  men.  Eacli  of  these  pleasant  animals  had  a  bell ;  it  is 
sure,  unless  corralled,  to  run  away,  and  at  night  sound  is  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  pursuer.  At  last,  being  "all  aboord,"  we 
made  a  start,  dashed  over  the  Big  Sandy,  charged  the  high  stiff 
bank  with  an  impetus  that  might  have  carried  us  up  an  otter- 
sUde  or  a  Montague  Russe,  and  took  the  right  side  of  the  valley 
ieavmg  the  stream  at  some  distance. 

Eain-clouds  appeared  from  the  direction  of  the  hills;  appa- 
rently they  had  many  centres,  as  the  distant  sheet  was  rent  into 
a  succession  of  distinct  streamers.     A  few  drops  fell  upon  us  as 
we  advanced.    Then  the  fiery  sun  "  ate  up  "  the  clouds,  or  raised 
them  so  high  that  they  became   playthings  in  the  hands  of  the 
strong  and_  steady  western  gale.     The  thermometer  showed  95" 
in  the  carnage,  and  111°  exposed  to  the  reflected  heat  upon  the 
black  leather  cushions.     It  was  observable,  however,  that  the 
sensation  was  not   what  might  have  been   expected  from   the 
height  of  the  mercury,  and  perspiration   was  unknown  except 
during  severe  exercise;  this  proves  the  purity  and  salubrity  of 
the  air.     In   . St.  Jo.  and  New  Orleans  the   effect  would  have 
been  that  of  India  or  of  a  Turkish  steam-bath.     The  heat,  how- 
ever, brought  with  it  one  evil -a  green-headed  horsefly,  that 
stung  like  a  wasp,  and  from  which  cattle  must  be  protected  with 
a  coating  of  grease  and  tar.     Whenever  wind  blew,  tour]>illons 
of  dust  coursed  over  the  different  parts  of  the  plain,  showing  a 
highly  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.     When  the  air  was 
unmoved    the    mirage  was  perfect  as   the  sarab  in    Sindh  or 
.Southern  Persia  ;  earth  and  air  were  both  so  dry  that  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  sunbeams  elevated  the  objects  acted  upon  more  than 
I  had  ever  seen  before.     A  sea  lay  constantly  before  our  eyes 
receding  of  course  as  we  advanced,  but  in   all  other  points  a 
complete  ;as«.  naturco.     The  colour  of  the  water  was  a  dull 
cool  sky-blue    not  white,  as  the  "looming"  generally  is;  the 
broad  expanse  had  none  of  that  tremulous  upward  motL4ich 
IS  Its  general  concomitant ;  it  lay  placid,  still,  and  perfectly  re- 
flecting in  Its  azure  depths  -  here  and  there  broken  by  proiectinrr 
capes  and  bluff  headlands-the  forms  of  the  highe'  ground! 
bordering  the  horizon.  ^         ^^""uus 

ciltd'sil"'''' "'1?'',;^"""°  "'  P'""^  ^^^^"^h  ^  depression 
called  bimpson  s   Hollow,  and    somewhat   celebrated  in   local 
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Story.     Two  semicircles  of  black  still  charred  the  ground;  on 

n  cursory  view  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  burnt  ou" 

Ignite.      Here,  in   1857,  the   Mormons   fell  upon  a  coralled 

train  of  twenty-three  wagons,  laden  with  provilons  and  other 

TaiZ  :.f  *^  r  "^^  ''''^''  ''^'^  ''''^'  ^'  c-p  s- 

and  Zr  r      "^T'''     ^^^'  ^'^'''''''  -ddenly  attacked, 
and,  as  usual,  unarmed,- their  weapons  being  fastened  inside 

trse7o?f -""''  ^^^^  ^^^^'^^^*^^^^'  -^'^^  whole  convoy 
was  set  on  fire  except  two  conveyances,  which  were  left  to  carry 

back  supphes  for  the  drivers  till  they  could  reach  their  homeT 
tation  for  hard  riding  and  general  gallantry.     The  old  siint  i. 

ot  wisdom.       As  at  Fort  Sumter,  no  blood  was  spilt.     So  far 
be  Mormons  behaved  with  temper  and   prudenc' ;   but  thi 
their  first  open  act  of  rebellion  against,  or  secession  from,  \^ 
federal   authority,    nearly   proved    fatal    to    them;    had   the 
hem  of  government  been  held  by  a  firmer  hand 'than  poo 

a^am  at  (xt.  S.  L.  City.     As  it  was,  all  turned  out  a  merveille 
for  the  saints  militant.      They  still  boast  loudly  of  the  acM  l 
ment,  and  on  the  marked   spot  where  it  was  performed    the 

«rt ''Sr:  f  ^'^f^^1  --'  dwarf  graveLndrmelt: 
wooden     tomb."  stones    in  derision  of  their  enemies. 

Eiver'"Th     TT"'""  7"  '^PP^'^^^^^^d  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy 

^ T   J>    1  ""  '^'""^'^  ''^''^  ^'  fl^^^d  ^--«  several  yards 

m  breadth   bright  green  with  grass,  and  thickly  feathered  with 
wdlows  and  cottonwood.     It  showed  no  sign  of  cultivation    the 
absence  of  cereals  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  extreme  cod 
at  freezes  there  every  night,  and  none  but  the  hard^  grain.' 

togiow.  \^e  are  now  approaching  the  valley  of  the  Green 
Kiver  which  like  many  of  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  States  Tp^ 
pears  formerly  to  have  filled  a  far  larger  channel.  Flat  tabi 
and  elevated  terraces  of  horizontal  strata,  -  showing  that  the 

lines  to  a  foot  m  thickness,  composed  of  hard  clay,  creen  and 
0  her    sandstones,  and    agglutinated   conglomerated    rJe  like 
i^ands  from  barren  plains,  or  form  escarpments  th  t  bi  ttes 
alternately  either  bank  of  the  winding  stream.    Such,  acco  ^ng 
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to  Captain  Stansbury,  is   the   general  formation   of  tlie  land 
between  the  South  Pass  and  the  "Kim  "  of  the  Utah  Basin. 

Advancing  over  a  soil  alternately  sandy  and  rocky — an  iron 
flat  that  could  not  boa«t  of  a  spear  of  grass  — we  sighted  a 
number  of  coyotes,  fittest  inhal)itant8  of  such  a  waste,  and 
a  long  distant  line  of  dust,  like  the  smoke  of  a  locomotive, 
raised  by  a  herd  of  mules  which  were  being  driven  to  the  corral. 
We  were  presently  met  by  the  Pony-Express  rider ;  he  reined 
in  to  exchange  news,  which  de  part  et  iCautre  were  simply  7iiL 
As  he  pricked  onwards  over  the  plain,  the  driver  informed  us, 
with  a  portentous  rolling  of  the  head,  that  Ichabod  was  an 
a'mighty  fine  "  shyoot,"  Within  five  or  six  miles  of  Green  River 
we  passed  the  boundary  stone  which  bears  Oregon  on  one  side 
and  Utah  on  the  other.  We  had  now  traversed  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  country  of  Long-eared  men*,  and  were 
entering  Deseret,  the  Land  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

At  6-30  P.M.  we  debouched  upon  the  bank  of  the  Green  River. 
The  station  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Macarthy,  our  driver.  The 
son  of  a  Scotchmar  lo  had  settled  in  the  U.  S.  he  retained 
many  signs  of  his  origin,  especially  freckles,  and  hair  which 
one  might  almost  venture  to  describe  as  sandy ;  perhaps  also 
at  times  he  was  rather  o'er  fond  of  draining  "  a  cup  o'  kindness 
yet."  He  had  lately  taken  to  himself  an  English  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  Birmingham  mechanic,  who,  before  the  end  of 
her  pilgrimage  to  "  Zion  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,"  had 
fallen  considerably  away  from  grace,  and  had  incurred  the  risk 
of  being  buifeted  by  Satan  for  a  thousand  years  —  a  common 
form  of  commination  in  the  New  Faith — by  marrying  a  Gentile 
husband.f  The  station  had  the  indescribable  scent  of  a  Hindoo 
village,  which  appears  to  result  from  the  burning  of  bois  de  vache 

*  Oregon  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Eward  to  have  been  niimod  by  tbe  Spaniards 
from  the  immensely  lengthened  ears  {orrjimvs)  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  it. 

t  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  one  of  the  moht  tolerant  of  a  people  whose  motto  is 
toleration,  would  not,  I  believe,  offer  any  but  an  official  objection  to  a  Mormon 
member  marrying  a  wortliy  Gentile  :  but  even  he—  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  he  should— cannot  overlook  the  sin  of  apostacy.  The  order  of  the  faith  runs 
thus :  "  "We  believe  that  it  is  not  right  to  prohibit  members  of  tlio  Church  from 
marrying  out  of  the  Church,  if  it  be  their  determination  so  to  do,  but  such  persons 
will  be  consi.lered  weak  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The 
same  view  of  the  subject  is  taken,  I  need  hardly  say,  by  the  more  rigid  kind  of 
Eomiin  Catholic 
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and  the  presence  of  cattle:  there  were  sheep,  horses,  mules,  and 
a  few  cows,  the  latter  so  lively  that  it  wa^  impossible  to  milk 
them.    The  ground  about  had  the  effect  of  an  oa^is  in  the  sterile 
waste,  with  grass  and  shrubs,  willows,  and  flowers,  wild  gera- 
niums, asters,  and  various  crucifercB.    A  few  trees,  chiefly  quale- 
ing  asp,  lingered  neax  the  station,  but  dead  stumps  were  far 
more  numerous  than  live  trunks.     In  any  other  country  their 
rare  and  precious  shade  would  have  endeared  them  to  the  whole 
se  tleinent:  here  they  were  never  safe  when  a  log  was  wanted. 
The\\esternmanis  bred  and  perhaps  born~I  believe  devoutly 
an  transmitted  and  hereditary  qualities -with  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  timber  in  general.     He  fells  a  tree  naturally  as  a  bull- 
terrier  worries  a  cat,  and  the  admirable  woodsman's  axe  which 
he  has  invented  only  serves  to  whet  his  desire  to  try  conclusions 
with  every  more  venerable  patriarch  of  the  forest.*     Civilised 
Americans,  of  course,  lament  the  destructive  mania,  and  the 
Latter  Day  Saints  have  learned  by  hard  experience  the  invete- 
rate evils  that  may  arise  in  such  a  country  from  disforesting 
the  ground.     We  supped  comfortably  at  Green  River  Station! 
the  stream  supplymg  excellent  salmon-trout.     The  Kichimichi 
or  buffalo-berry  t,  maJces  tolerable  jelly,  and  alongside  of  the 
station  IS  a  store  where  Mr.  Burton  (of  Maine)  sells  "Valley 
Ian    whiskey.  J  •' 

The  Green  River  is  the  Rio  Verde  of  the  Spaniards,  who  named 
It  from  Its  timbered  shores  and  grassy  islets  :  it  is  called  by  the 
luta  Indians  Piya  Ogwe,  or  the  Great  Water,  by  the  other 
tribes  Sitskidiagi,  or  "  Prarie-grouse  river."  It  was  nearly  at 
Its  lowest  when  we  saw  it :  the  breadth  was  not  more  than  330 
teet.  In  the  flood  time  it  widens  to  800  feet,  and  the  depth 
increases  from  three  to  six.  During  the  inundation  season  a 
terry  is  necessary,  and  when  transit  is  certain  the  owner  some- 
Ws  nets  ^500  a  week,  which  is  not  unfrequently  squandered 
m  d  day.     The  banks  are,  in  places,  thirty  feet  high,  and  the 

ThI  fxTroV  the  S  "'"'  ■'"'''  '^  ""^'^^^  ^*  ''''  ^''"^  P"--  ^^  -Id  cheap, 
ine  ixttnt  of  the  timber  regions  necessitated  this  excellent  implement  and  the 
saving  of  laboiu.  on  the  European  article  is  enormous 

t  A  shrub  10-15  feet  high,  with  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  red  like  a  ^,^ld 
It  IS  cultivated  in  the  gardens  at  Gt.  S.  L  City 

vile^v'"  h7  """T,  !^"  ^-"l  **'^'^"°'«g^^«l  process  introduced  into  the  Mormon 
^  alley :  hence,  all  home  industry  has  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Valley  Tal." 
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bottom  may  averapfo  three  miles  from  side  to  side.    It  is  a  swift 
flowing  stream,  ruuninjj;  as  if  it  luwl  no  time  to  lose,  and  truly  it 
has  a  long  way  to  go.     Its  length,  volume,  and  direction  entitle 
it  to  the  honour  of  being  called  the  head  water  of  the  Great 
Rio  Colorado,  or  Coloured  River,  a  larger  and  more  important 
stream  than  even  the  Columbia.     There  is  some  grand  explora- 
tion still  to  be  done  upon  the  line  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  espe- 
ei.illy  the  divides  which  lie  between  it  and  its  various  influents, 
the  Grand  River  and  the  Ya(iuisilla,  of  which  the  wild  trapper 
brings  home  many  a  marvellous  tale  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Capt.  T.  A.  Gove,  of  the  10th  Reg.  of  Infantry,  tlien  stationed 
at  Camp  Floyd,  told   me  that  an  expedition  had  often  been 
projected  :  a  party  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  well  armed  and 
provided  with  inflatable  boats,  might  pass  without  unwarrant- 
able  risk  through  the  sparsely   populated   Indian  coimtry:    a 
true  report  concerning  regions  of  which  there  are  so  many  false 
reports,  all  wearing  more  or  less  the  garb  of  fable — beautifid 
valleys  inclosed  in  inaccessible  rocks,  Indian  cities  and  golden 
treasures — would  be  etpially  interesting  and  important.     I  can- 
not recommend  the  undertaking  to  the  European  adventurer : 
the  U.  S.  have  long  since  organised  and  perfected  what  was 
proposed  in  England  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  which  fell, 
as  other  projects  then  did,  to  the  ground,  namely  a  corps  of 
Topographical   Engineers,  a  body  of  well-trained  and  scientific 
explorers,  to  whose  hands  the  task  may  safely  be  committed.* 


h    i\ 


*  The  jirincipal  explorers  under  the  TJ.  S.  Government  of  tlio  regions  lying  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  who  have  published  works  upon  the  subject,  are  the 
following  1 — 

1.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804-6,  first  explored  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Columbia  River* 

2.  Major  Z.  M.  Pike,  in  1805-7,  visited  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  western  regions  of  Louisiana. 

3.  Major,  afterwards  Colonel  S.  H.  Long  of  the  U,  S,  Top.  -Eng.,  made  two 
expeditions,  one  in  1819-20  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  another  in  1823  to  the 
■Sources  of  the  St,  Peter  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods — whereby  4  vols,  octavo 
were  filled. 

4.  Governor  Cass  and  IVIr.  Schoolcraft  in  1820  explored  the  Sources  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the?  regions  west  and  south  of  Lake  Superior, 

5.  Colonel  H.  Dodge,  U.  S.  army,  in  1835  travelled  1600  miles  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  visited  the  regions  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte  Rivers. 

6.  Captain  Canfield,  U.S.  Top.  Eng.,  in  1838  explored  the  country  between  Forts 
Leavenworth  and  Snelling, 
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VN  e  pnsm-d  a  social  evening  at  Green  Eiver  Station.    It  boanted 
01  no  oHs  than  three  Et.^.lishwonien.  two  married,  and  one,  the 
Help,  Htill  single.    Not  having  tlie  Munnonite  retenue,  the  (hitnes 
were  by  no  means  sorry  to  talk  about  Jiirmingham  and  York- 
shire   the.r  birth-places.     At  9  p.m.  arrived  one  of  the  road 
agents,  Mr.  Cloeto,  from  whom  I  gathered  that  the  mail  wa<ron 
winch  once  ran  from  Gt.  S.  L.  city  had  lately  been  taken  off"he 
roaa.      ihe  intelligence  was  by  no  means  consolatory,  but  a 
course  of  meditation  upon  the  saying  of  the  sage,  "in  for  a 
penny,  ,„  for  a  pound,"  followed  by  another  visit  to  my  name- 
sake s  grog-shop,  induced  a  highly  philosophical   turn,   which 
enabled  me  _  with  the  aid  of  a  buffalo  _  to  pass  a  comfortable 
night  in  the  store. 

22ml  August.— To  Hams  Fork  and  MillcrsviUc. 

We  were  not  under  weigh  before  8  a.  m.  Macarthy  was  again  . 
to  take  the  linos,  and  a  Glovuietto  returning  after  a  temporary 
absence  to  a  young  wife,  is  not  usually  rejoiced  to  run  his  course, 
indeed  he  felt  the  inconveniences  of  a  semi-bachelor  life  so 
severely,  that  he  often  threatened  in  my  private  ear,  cheniin 
jataant,  to  throw  up  the  whole  concern. 

7.  Mr.  M'Cox  of  Missouri  .survoycxl  the  loundaries  of  the  Indian  reservations- 
his  work  was  in  part  revised  by  the  hite  Capt.  Hood,  U.8.  Top  Eng 

8.  Mr.  Nicollet  (French)  in  1833-38  inaj.pod  the  country  west  of  the  Upper 
Mssissipp.:  he  was  en.ployed  in  1838-9  to  make  a  similar  scientific  reeonnois! 

a  ice  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Fremont.     He  died  in  1842. 

The  explorations  of  Colonel  Fremont.  Captain  Howard  Stansbury.  Lieutenant 
Gunnison  and  Lieutenant  AVarren  have  been  f  >.equently  alluded  to  in  these  pa-^s 

J.  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Captain  Charles  Wilkes.  U.8.  navy,  set  out  in   1838 

emitinent.  made  San  Francisco  on  August  11.  1841.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
ofhcers  party  were  actually  pitched  upon  the  spot  (New  Helvetia,  afterwards 
called  Sacramento  City)  where  Californian  gold  was  dug  by  the  Mormons. 

10.  Captain  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.  army,  "discovered  an.l  explored,  located  and 
n..rked  out  he  wagon  road  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to  Santl  F^.  New  M^xi  o  " 
Ihe  road  explorers,  however,  are  too  numerous  to  specify 

11.  Governor  I.  L  Stevens,  of  Washington  Territory,  surveyed  in  1853  the 
nortl^rn  land  proposed  for  a  .Pacific  railway  near  the  47°-4cJ  p,r,u  ,fJm 
St.  Paul  to  Paget  Sound.  No  portion  of  that  line  had  been  visited  since  the  days 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  except  a  small  portion  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean 

2.  Captain  Reynolds,  U.S.   Top.  Eng.,  accompanied   by  Colonel"  Bridger   as 

SlSl-      ''^'''^'■'''  ''  '*^^  ^^^'^"^  '""^'^"""^  *^'  ^''''^  '"''*^'«  °*  t''*^  Yellow 
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After  the  preliminnry  srninhble  witli  llie  miilfs,  we  forded  the 
jH!l)l)ly  and  frrjivelly  bed  of  the  river  —  in  parts  it  looks  like  a 
lake  exhausted  by  drainage  —  whose  swift  sur^nng  waters 
wetted  the  upper  spokes  of  the  wlieels  and  gurfrjcd  pleasantly 
around  the  ba^'s  which  contained  the  mail  for  (it.  S,  li.  (lity.* 
We  then  ran  down  the  river  valley,  which  was  here  about  one 
mile  in  breadth,  in  a  smooth  flooring?  of  clay,  sprinkled  with 
water-rolled  pebbles,  overgrown  in  parts  with  willow,  wild 
clierry,  buffalo  berries,  and  quaking  iisp.  Macarthy  pointed  out 
in  the  road-side  a  rough  grave,  furnished  with  the  normal  tomb- 
stone, two  pieces  of  wagon- board:  it  wjus  occupied  })y  one 
Farren,  who  had  fallen  by  the  revolver  of  the  redoubtable  Slade. 
Presently  we  came  to  the  store  of  Michael  Martin,  an  honest 
Creole,  who  vended  the  staple  of  prairie  goods,  champagne,  bot- 

*  Sticklers  for  strict  democracy  in  the  U.S.  maintain,  on  the  principle  that  the 
loiiHt  pos.HiI)le  powfr  should  bi>  dcK-gated  to  the  Fod.Titl  Government,  that  tlie  trans- 
mission of  correspondeiico  is  no  more  a  niitional  concern  than  the  construction  of 
railways  and  telegraphs  or  the  transit  of  passengers  and  goods.  The  present 
Hystem  was  borrowed  from  tlie  monopolies  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  into 
America  at  a  time  when  individual  enterprise  was  inadequate  to  the  task ;  in  tiio 
year  one  of  the  Republic  it  became,  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
State  department,  and,  tliough  men  argue  in  the  abstract,  few  care  to  propose 
a  private  mail  system,  wliich  would  undertake  tlie  management  of  some  27,1)00 
scattered  oflfices,  and  40,000  poorly  p  lid  clerks. 

On  this  line  we  saw  all  tlie  evils  of  the  contract  system.  The  requisite  regu- 
larity and  quickness  was  neglected,  letters  and  papers  were  often  lost,  the  mail  bags 
were  wetted  or  thrown  carelessly  npon  the  ground,  and  those  entrxisted  to  the  con- 
ductors were  perhaps  destroyed.  Both  parties  complain— the  postmaster  that  the 
contractors  seek  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain  with  the  department,  and  the  con- 
tractors that  they  are  carrying  the  mails  at  a  loss.  Since  the  restoration  (in  1868) 
of  the  postal  communication  with  the  U.S.  which  was  intemii)ted  in  1857,  the 
Mormons  attempt  to  secure  good  service  by  advertising  their  grievances,  and  with 
ti>lerable  success.  Postmaster  Morrill— a  Gentile  — complained  energetically  of 
the  mail  service  during  the  last  year,  that  letters  were  wetted  and  jumbled 
together,  two  of  one  month  perhaps  and  one  of  another ;  that  magazines  often 
arrived  four  months  after  date,  and  that  thirty  sacks  left  at  Rocky  Ridge  were 
lost.  The  consequence  was  that  during  my  stay  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City  the  contractors 
did  their  duty. 

When  salaries  are  small  and  families  large  post-office  robberies  must  at  times 
be  expected.  The  postal  department  hav(>  long  adopted  the  system  of  registered 
letters :  upon  payment  of  five  cents,  instead  of  three  the  letter  is  placed  in  a 
separate  bag,  entered  separately  in  the  office  books,  forAvarded  with  certain  pre- 
cautious and  delivered  to  the  address  only  after  a  receipt  from  the  recipient.  But 
the  department  disclaims  all  responsibility  in  case  of  loss  or  theft,  and  the  only 
value  of  the  higher  stamp  is  a  somewhat  superior  facility  of  tracking  the  document 
that  bears  it. 
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te(lcm-kta,l,''t.ye.oi,enor,'' and  other  ll.|,,orH,<lryffoocK-Iinen. 
UruiHTy,--u  few  fancy  good.,  n[.l„.nH,  and  tinwy ;  hrandicl  fr.nts. 
jaiUH  ami  je  lies,  potted  provisionH,  l.uck.kinH,  n»occu«ins,  and 
HO  tort h.  HenrhiK  that  I.ieut.  Dunu  miH  en  route  for  Cmnp 
J^  ..yd,  fu.  n..iuc.«ted  hin.  to  take  cLargo  of  /^rAH),  to  be  paid  to 
JMr.  Liv.ngHton  th,,-  nutler,  and  n.y  companion,  with  the  ohliff- 
ingnens  that  nmrked   his  every  action,   agreed  to  d,.|iver  the 

1  « un'r'r  ^?'  J"^«'"««t  «f  ^"<1  in  the  nhape  of  In.iiai.s, 
or  "WJute  In.hans."*  At  the  store  we  noticed  u  paralytic 
man.  This  original  lived  under  the  delusion  that  it  was 
J.npossible  to  p,t.s  the  Devil's  Gate :  his  sister  had  sent  for 
lurn  to  ht.  Louis,  and  his  friends  tried  to  transport  hi,a  ei^t- 
ward  in  chairs;  the  only  result  was  that  he  ran  away  before 
reaching  the  Gate,  and  after  some  time  was  brought  back  by 
indians.  -^ 

Kc^uining  our  journey,  we  passed  two  places  where  trains 
ot    hfty-one  wagons   were    burned   in    \H57    by   the   Mormon 
i  angers :   the  black  stains  had  bitten  into  the  ground  like  the 
blood  marks  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-a  neat  foundation  for 
a  structure  of  superstition.     Not  far  from  it  was  a  deep  hole,  in 
ivh.ch  the  plunderers  had  "cached"  the  iron-work  which  thev 
wevre  unable  to  carry  away.     Emerging  from  the  river  plain  we 
entered  upon  another  mauvaise  ten-e,  with  knobs  and  eleva- 
tions of  clay  and  green  gault,  striped  and  banded  with  lines 
of  stone  and  pebbles :  it  wa^  a  barren  desolate  spot,  the  divide 
between  the  Green  Kiver  and  its  western  influent,  the  shallow 
and  somewhat  sluggish  Black's  Fork.      The  name  is  derived 
from  an  old  trader:  it  is  called  by  the  Snakes  Ongo  Ogwe  Pa 
or  "Pine-tree  Stream;"  it  rises  in  the  «ear  Kiver  Mountains', 
Irains  the   swamps  and    lakelets  on   the  way,   and  bifurcates 
amiSr/F:!'"""^"'"^  ''''''''''  branches.  Hams  Fork 
Near  the  Pine-tree  Stream  we  met  a  horse  thief  driving  four 
bullocks:   he  w.is  knovvn  to  Macarthy  and  did  not  look  over 
comfortable.    We  had  now  fallen  into  the  regular  track  of  Mor- 
mon emigration,  and  saw  the  wayfarers  in  their  worst  pli-^It 
near  the  end  of  the  journey.     We  passed  several  families  tmd 

n-lLZll'Z^T  J'""''  ""■"'"  ^^'•^^'"'^  "^  ''''^'''  -'"''''  ''-  -  terrible 
Bignincanoy  a  Jittlc  further  west. 
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parties  of  women  and  children  trudging  wearily  along :  most  of 
the  children  were  in  rags  or  half  nude,  and  all  showed  gratitude 
when  we  threw  them  provisions.     The  greater  part  of  the  men 
were  armed,  but  their  weapons  were  far  more  dangerous  to 
tliemselves  and  their  fellows  than  to  the  enemy.     There  is  not 
on  earth  a  race  of  men  more  ignorant  of  arms  as  a  rule  than  the 
lower  grades  of  English ;  becoming  an  emigrant,  the  mechanic 
hears  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  be?t  off  Indians,  so  he  buys 
the  first  old  fire-arm  he  sees  and  probably  does  damage  with  it. 
Only  last  night  a  father  crossed  Green  River  to  beg  for  a  piece 
of  cloth ;  it  was  intended  to  shroud  the  body  of  his  child,  which 
during  the  evening  had  been  accidentally  shot,  and  the  station 
people  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  the  accident,  as  if  it  were  of 
daily  recurrence.     I  was  told  of  three,  more  or  less  severe,  that 
happened  in  the  course  of  a  month.     The  western  Americans, 
who  are  mostly  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons,  look  upon 
these  awkwardnesses  with  a  profound  contempt.     We  were  now 
in  a  region  of  graves,  and  their  presence  in  .this  wild  waa  not  a 
little  suggestive. 

Presently  we  entered  a  valley  in  which  green  grass,  low 
and  dense  willows,  and  small  but  shady  trees,  an  xmusually 
vigorous  vegetation,  refreshed,  as  though  with  living  water, 
our  eyes  parched  and  dazed  by  the  burning  glare.  Stock 
strayed  over  the  pasture,  and  a  few  Indian  tents  rose  at  the 
further  side ;  the  view  was  probably  ]pas  grand'  chose,  but  we 
thought  it  splendidly  beautiful.  At  mid-day  we  reached  Hams 
Fork,  the  north-western  influent  of  Green  River,  and  there  we 
found  a  station.  The  pleasant  little  stream  is  called  by  the 
Indians  Turugempa,  the  "  Blackfoot  Water." 

The  station  was  kept  by  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman  — 
"  Dawvid  Lewis :"  it  was  a  disgrace ;  the  squalor  and  filth  were 
worse  almost  than  the  two— Cold  Springs  and  Rock  Creek  — 
which  we  called  our  horrors,  and  which  had  always  seemed  to 
be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  western  discomfort.  The  shanty  was 
made  of  dry-stone  piled  up  against  a  dwarf  cliff  to  save  back- 
wall,  and  ignored  doors  and  windows.  The  flies  -  unequivocal 
sign  of  unclean  liviag  !  —darkened  the  table  and  covered  every- 
thing put  upon  it :  the  furniture,  which  mainly  consisted  of 
the  different  parts  of  wagons,  was  broken,  and  all  in  disorder  ; 
the  walls  were  impure,  the  floor  filthy.     The  reason  was  at  once 
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apparent.     Two   Irishwomen,   sisters*,   were   married   to   Mr. 
l^awvid,  and  the  house  was  full  of  "childer,"  the  noisiest  and 
most  rampageous  of  their  kind.     I  could  hardly  look  upon  the 
scene  without  disgust.     The  fair  ones  had  the  porcine  Irish 
tace-I  need  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  there  are  three  orders 
of  physiognomy  in  that   branch   of    the   Keltic   family,   viz 
porcine,  equine,  and  simian:  the  pig-faced,  the  horse-faced,  and 
the  monkey-faced.     Describing  one  I  describe  both  sisters ;  her 
nose  was  «  pugged,"  apparently  by  gnawing  hard  potatoes  before 
that  member  had  acquired  firmness  and  consistency ;  her  face 
was  powdered  with  freckles;  her  hair,  and  indeed  her  general 
costume  looked,  to  quote  Mr.  Dow's  sermon,  a^  though  she  had 
been  rammed  through  a  bush-fence  into  a  world  of  wretchedness 
and  woe.     Her  dress  was  unwashed  and  in  tatters,  and  her  feet 
were  bare;  she  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  make  for 
herself  moccasins.      Moreover   I  could   not   but   notice,  that 
though  the  house  contained  two  wives  it  boasted  only  of  one 
cubile,  and  had  only  one  cubiculum.     Such  things  would  excite 
no  surprise  in  London  or  Naples,  or  even  in  many  of  the  country 
parts  of  Europe,  but  here,  where  ground  is  worthless,  where 
building  material  is  abundant,  and  where  a  few  hours  of  daily 
labour  would  have  made  the  house  look  at  least  respectable,  I 
coidd  not  but  wonder  at  it.     My  first  impulse  was  to  attribute 
the  evil,  uncharitably  enough,  to   Mormonism,  to  renew,  in 
fact,  the  stock-complaint  of  nineteen  centuries'  standing  — 

"  Foeeiinda  culpa;  socula  miptias 
Primiim  inquinavere,  et  genus  et  domus." 

A  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  regions  west  of  the 
Wasach  taught  me  that  the  dirt  and  discomfort  were  the  growth 
of  the  land.  To  give  the  poor  devils  their  due,  Dawvid  was 
civil  and  intelligent,  though  a  noted  dawdler,  as  that  rare 
phenomenon  a  Scotch  idler  generally  is.  Moreover  his  wives 
were  not  deficient  in  charity;  several  Indians  came  to  the  door 
and  none  went  away  without  a  "  bit"  and  a  "  sup."  During 
the  process  of  sketching  one  of  these  men,  a  Snake,  distinguished 
by  his  vermilion'd  Jiair-parting,  eyes  blackened,  as  if  by  lines  of 

»  A  man  (Mormon)  may  ..yon  marry  a  mother  an.l  her  daughters:  usually  the 
relat.onsh.p  w.th  the  fornur  is  Platonie ;  the  tie,  however,  is  irregular,  and  has 
Do.'n  contracted  in  ignorance  of  the  prohibited  degrees. 
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soot  or  surma,  and  delicate  Hindu-like  hands,  my  eye  fell  upon 
the  Grerman-silver  handle  of  a  Colt's  revolver,  which  had  been 
stowed  away  under  the  blankets,  and  a  revolver  in  the  Lamanite's 
hands  breeds  evil  suspicions. 

Again  we   advanced.     The   air  was   like   the   breath   of  a 
furnace ;  the  sun  was  a  blaze  of  fire  —  accounting  by-the-bye 
for  the  fact  that  the  human  nose  in  these  parts  seems  invariably 
to  become  cherry-red  —  all   the  nullahs  were   dried   up  and 
the  dust-pillars  and  mirage  were  the  only  moving  objects  on 
the  plain.     Three   times  we   forded   Black's  Fork,  and  then 
debouched   once   more   upon   a  long   flat.      The  ground   was 
scattered  over  with  pebbles  of  granite,  obsidian,  flint,  and  white, 
yellow,  and  smoky  quartz,  all  water-rolled.     After  twelve  miles 
we  passed  Church  Butte,  one  of  many  curious  formations  lying 
to  the  left  hand  or  south  of  the  road.     This  isolated  mass  of 
stiff  clay  has  been  cut  and  ground  by  wind  and  rain  into  folds 
and  hollow  channels  which  from  a  distance  perfectly  simulate 
the  pillars,  groins,  and  massive  buttresses  of  a  ruinous  Gothic 
cathedral.     The  foundation  is  level,  except  where  masses  have 
been  swept  down  by  the  rain,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  grows 
upon  any  part.     An  architect  of  genius  might  profitably  study 
this  work  of  nature :  upon  that  subject,  however,  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  more  to  say.     The  Butte  is  highly  interesting  in  a 
geological  point  of  view  ;  it  shows  the  elevation  of  the  adjoining 
plains   in  past  ages,  before  partial  deluges  and  the  rains  ol" 
centuries  had  effected  the  great  work  of  degradation. 

Again  we  sighted  the  pretty  valley  of  Black's  Fork,  whose 
cool  clear  stream  flowed  merrily  over  its  pebbly  bed.     The  road 
was  now  populous  with  Morman  emigrants ;   some  had   good 
teams,  others  hand-carts,  which  looked  like  a  cross  between  a 
wheelbarrow  and  a  tax-cart.     There  was  nothing  repugnant  in 
the   demeanour   of   the   party;    they   had   been   civilised   by 
travelling,  and  the  younger  women  who  walked  together,  and 
apart  from  the  men,  were  not  too  surly  to  exchange  a  greeting. 
The  excessive  barrenness  of  the  land  presently  diminished ;  gen- 
tian and  other  odoriferous  herbs  appeared,  and  the  grease-wood, 
which  somewhat  reminded  me  of  the  Sindhian  camel-thorn,  was 
of  a  lighter  green  than  elsewhere,  and  presented  a  favourable 
contrast  with  the  dull  glaucous  hues  of  the  eternal  prairie  sage. 
We  passed  a  dwarf  copse  so  strewed  with  the  bones  of  cattle  as 
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to  excite  our  astonishment:  Macarthy  told  us  that  it  was  the 
place  where  the  2nd  Dragoons  encamped  in  1857,  and  lost  a 
number  of  their  horses  by  cold  and  starvation.  The  wolves  and 
coyotes  seemed  to  have  retained  a  predilection  for  the  spot;  we 
saw  troops  of  them  in  their  favourite  « location,"-  the  crest 
ot  some  little  rise,  whence  they  could  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
upon  any  likely  addition  to  their  scanty  larder. 

After  sundry  steep  inclines  we  forded  another  little  stream, 
with  a  muddy  bed,  shallow,  and  about  thirty  feet  wide;   it  is 
called  Smith's   Fork,  rises  in  the   "  Bridger  Range"  of  the 
Uinta  Hills,  and  sheds  into   Black's   Fork,   the  main  drain  of 
these   parts.      On  the  other  side  stood   MiUersville,   a    large 
ranch  with  a  whole   row  of  unused  and    condemned  wagons 
drawn  up  on  one  side.     We  arrived  at  5-15  p.m.,  having  taken 
3  hrs.  15  to  get  over  twenty  miles.    The  tenement  was  made  of 
the  component  parts  of  vehicles,  the  chairs  had  backs  of  yoke- 
bows,  and  the  fences  which  surrounded  the  corral  were  of  the 
same  material.      The   station   was    kept  by   one   Holmes,   an 
American  Mormon  and  an  individual  completely  the  reverse  of 
genial ;  he  dispensed  his  words  as  if  shelling  out  coin,  and  he 
was   never -by  us  at  least -seen  to  smile.      His  wife  was  a 
pretty  young  Englishwoman,  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
her  life  between  London  and    Portsmouth;  when  alone  ^vith 
me  she   took  the  opportunity  of  asking  some  few   questions 
about  old  places,  but  this  most  innocent  tete-a-tete  was  presently 
interrupted  by  the  protrusion  through  the  open  door  of  a  tke 
de  man  au  natuvel,  with  a  truly  renfrocjne  and  vinegarish 
aspect,  which  made  him  look  like  a  calamity.     After  supplying 
us  with  a  supper  which  was  clean  and  neatly  served,  the  pair  set 
out  for  an  evening  ride,  and  towards  night  we  heard  the  scraping 
of  a  violin,  which  reminded  me  of  Tommaso  Scarafaggio : 

"Detto  il  sega  del  \-illugio 
Perche  suona  il  violino." 

The"  fiddle"  was  a  favourite  instrument  with  Mr.  Joseph  Smith 
as  the  harp  with  David  ;  the  Mormons,  therefore,  at  the  instance 
of  their  prophet,  are  not  a  little  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  bow. 
We  spent  a  comfortable  night  at  MiUersville ;  after  watching  the 
young  moon  as  she  sailed  through  the  depths  of  a  firmament 
unstained  by  the  least  fleck  of  mist,  we  found  some  scattered 
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volumes  which  rendered  us  iudependeiit  of  our  unsocial  Yankee 
host. 


11 
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23rd  Augmt.—Fort  Bridger. 

We  breakfasted  early  the  next  morning  and  gladly  settled 

accounts  with  the  surly  Holmes  who   had  infected — probably 

by  following   the   example  of   Mr.  Caudle  in  later  life — his 

pretty  wife  with  his  own  surliness.     Shortly  after  starting — at 

8.30  A.M.  — we  saw  a  little  clump  of  seven  Indian  lodges,  which 

our  experience  soon  taught  us  were  the  property  of  a  white ;  the 

proprietor  met  us  on  the  road,  and  was  introduced  with  due 

ceremony  by  Mr.  Macarthy.     «  Uncle  Jack"  (Robinson,  really) 

is  a  well  known  name  between  South  Pass  and  Gt.  S.  L.  City ; 

he  has   spent   thirty-four   years  in  the   mountains,    and    has 

saved  some  ^75,000,  which  have  been  properly  invested  at  St. 

Louis;    as  might  be   expected,    he  prefers  the    home    of    his 

adoption  and  his  Indian  spouse,  who  has  made  him  the  happy 

father  of  I  know  not  how  many  children,  to  good  society  and 

bad  air  further  east. 

Our  road  lay  aiong  the  valley  of  Black's  Fork,  which  here 
ilows  from  the  S.-W.  to  the  N.-E. ;  the  bottom  produced  in 
plenty  luxuriant  grass,  the  dandelion,  and  the  purple  aster, 
thickets  of  a  shrub  like  hawthorn  {cratcer/us),  black  and  white 
currants,  the  willow  and  the  cotton  wood.  When  almost  in  sight 
of  the  military  post  we  were  addressed  by  two  young  ofncers, 
one  of  them  an  assistant-surgeon,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  healthful  and  exciting  pursuit  of  a  badger,  whose  markincr.s, 
by-the-bye,  greatly  differ  from  the  European ;  they  recognised 
the  uniform  and  accompanied  us  to  the  station. 

Fort  Bridger  lies  124  miles  from  Gt.  S.  L.  City;  according  to 
the  drivers,  however,  the  road  might  be  considerably  shortened. 
The  position  is  a  fertile  basin  cut  into  a  number  of  bits  by 
Black's  Fork,  which  disperses  itself  into  four  channels  about 
1-5  mile  above  the  station,  and  forms  again  a  single  bed  about 
two  miles  below.  The  fort  is  situated  upon  the  westernmost 
islet.  It  is,  as  usual,  a  mere  cantonment  without  any  attempt 
at  fortification,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  garrisoned  by  two 
companies  of  foot,  under  the  command  of  Captain  F.  Gardner 
of  the  10th  Regiment.  The  material  of  the  houses  is  pine 
and   cedar  brought  from  the  Uinta  Hills,  whose  black  flanks 
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supporting  snowy  cones  rise  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles.  They  are  a  sanitarium,  except  in  winter,  when  under 
their  influence  the  mercury  sinks  to-20'*F.,  not  much  less 
rigorous  than  Minnesota,  and  they  are  said  to  shelter  grizzly 
bears  and  an  abundance  of  smaller  game. 

The  fort  was  built  by  Col.  James  Bridger,  now  the  oldest 
trapper  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  whom  Messrs.  Fremont  and 
fetansbury  have  both  spoken  in  the  highest  terms.     He  divides 
with  Christopher  Carson,  the  Kit  Carson  of  the  Wind  River  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  explorations,  the  honour  of  beincr  the  best 
guide  and  interpreter  in  the  Indian  country:  the  palm  for  pru- 
dence  IS   generally    given   to  the   former ;  for  dash  and   hard 
fighting  to  the  latter -although,  it  is  said,  the  mildest  man- 
nered  of  men.    Col.  Eridger,  when  an  Indian  trader,  placed  this 
post  upon  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  between  the  Snakes  and 
Crows  (Hapsaroke)  on  the  north,  the  Ogalalas  and  other  Sioux 
to  the  east,  the  Arapahos  and  Cheyennes  on  the  south,  and  the 
various  tribes  of  Yutas  (Utahs)  on  the  south-west.     He  had 
some  difficulties  with  tlie  Mormons,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ettie  Smith, 
in  a  volume  concerning  which  something  will  be  said  at  a  future 
opportunity,  veraciously  reports  his  barbarous   murder,   some 
years  ago,  by  the  Danite  band.     He  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
absent  on  an  exploratory  expedition  with  Captain  Raynolds 

Arrived  at  Fort  Bridger,  our  first  thought  was  to  replenish  our 
whiskey-keg:  its  emptiness  was  probably  due  to  "the  rapid  evapo- 
ration insuch  an  elevated  region  imperfectly  protected  by  timber-" 
but  however  that  may  be,  I  never  saw  liquor  disappear  at  such  a 
rate  before.     Far  parenthese,  our  late  friends  the  officials  hail 
scarcely  been  more  fortunate:  they  had  watched  their  whiskey 
with  the  eyes  of  Argus,  yet,  as  the  driver  facetiously  remarked 
tliough  the  quantity  did  not  diminish  too  rapidly,  the  quality 
lost  strength  every  day.     We  were  conducted  by  Judo-e  Carter 
to  a  building  which  combined  the  function  of  post-office  and 
sutler's  store,  the  judge  being  also  sutler,  and  performing  both 
parts,  I  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.     After  laying 
m  an  ample  provision   of  biscuits   for  Miss   May  and  korn 
schnapps  for  ourselves,  we  called  upon  the  C.  0.,  wlio  introduced 
us  to  his  officers,  and  were  led  by  Captain  dimming  to  his  quar- 
ters, where,  by  means  of  chat,  "  solace-tobacco,"  and  toddy  — 
which  in  these  regions  signifies  ''cold  with,"— we  soon  worked  our 
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way  through  the  short  three-quarters  of  an  hour  allowed  us. 
The  officers  complained  very  naturally  of  their  isolation  and  un- 
pleasant duty,  which  principally  consists  in  keeping  the  roads 
open  for,  and  the  Indians  from  cutting  off,  parties  of  unmanage- 
able emigrants,  who  look  upon  the  Federal  army  as  their  hum- 
blest servants.  At  Camp  Scott,  near  Bridger,  the  army  of  the 
Federal  Government  halted  under  canvas  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1857-1858,  and  the  subject  is  still  sore  to  military 
ears. 

We  left  Bridger  at  10  A.M.  Macarthy  explained  away  the 
disregard  for  the  comfort  of  the  public  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractors in  not  having  a  station  at  the  fort,  by  declaring  that 
they  could  obtain  no  land  in  a  government  reservation ;  more- 
over that  forage  there  would  be  scarce  and  dear,  whilst  the 
continual  influx  of  Indians  would  occasion  heavy  losses  in  cattle. 
At  Bridger  the  road  forks :  the  northern  line  leads  to  Soda  or 
Beer  Springs*,  the  southern  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City.  Following  the 
latter,  we  crossed  the  rough  timber  bridges  that  spanned  the 
network  of  streams,  and  entered  upon  another  expanse  of  de- 
graded ground,  covered  as  usual  with  water-rolled  pebbles  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  flint  and  greenstone.  On  the  left  was  a 
butte  with  steep  bluft"  sides  called  the  Racecourse :  the  summit,  a 
perfect  mesa,  is  said  to  be  quite  level,  and  to  measure  exactly  a 
mile  round  —  the  rule  of  the  American  hippodrome.  Like  these 
earth-formations  generally,  it  points  out  the  ancient  level  of  the 
land  before  water  had  washed  away  the  outer  film  of  earth's  crust. 
The  climate  in  this  part,  as  indeed  everywhere  between  the  South 
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*  These  springs  of  sadly  prosaic  name  are  the  greatest  curiosity  to  be  seen  on 
the  earth.  They  lie  but  a  short  distance  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Fort  Halland 
the  California  roads,  and  are  scattered  over,  perhaps,  40  acres  of  volcanic  ground. 
They  do  not,  like  most  springs,  run  out  of  the  sides  of  hills,  but  boil  up  directly 
from  a  level  plain.  The  water  contains  a  gas,  and  has  quite  an  acid  taste: 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air,  it  passes  but  a  short  distance  before  it  takes  the 
formation  of  a  crust  or  solid  coat  of  scarlet  hue,  so  tliat  the  continued  boiling  of  any 
of  these  fountains  will  "create  a  stone  to  the  height  of  its  source  (15  or  20  feet) 
some  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  from  2  to  .3  feet  at  the  top." 
After  arriving  at  a  unifonn  height,  the  water  has  ceased  to  run  ^om  several  of 
the  "eyes"  to  burst  out  in  some  other  place.  The  water  spurts  from  some  of  these 
very  beautifully.  Horn's  "  Overland  Guide  to  California,"  p.  38.  They  are 
also  described  by  Colonel  Freinont :  "  Expedition  to  Oregon  and  North  California 
(1843-44),"  p.  136. 
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Pass  and  the  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley,  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  Italian, 
with  hot  days,  cool  nights,  and  an  incomparable  purity  and 
tenuity  of  atmosphere.  "We  passed  on  the  way  a  party  of  emi- 
grants, numbering  359  souls  and  driving  39  wagons.  They 
were  commanded  by  the  patriarch  of  Mormondom,  otherwise 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  eldest  son  of  Hyrum  Smith,  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet,  and  who,  being  a  child  at  the 
time  of  the  murderous  affair  at  Carthage,  escaped  being  coiffe'd 
with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  rose  to  the  patriarchate  on 
the  18th  P'eb.  1855  :  his  predecessor  was  "old  John  Smith,"— 
uncle  to  Mr.  Joseph  and  successor  to  Mr.  Hyrum  Smith, —  who 
died  23rd  May,  1854.  He  was  a  fair-complexioned  man  with 
light  hair.  His  followers  accepted  gratefully  some  provisions 
with  which  we  could  afford  to  part. 

After  passing  the  Mormons  we  came  upon  a  descent  which 
appeared  little  removed  from  an  angle  of  35°,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  walking  down.  There  was  an  attempt  at  a  zig- 
zag, and  for  the  benefit  of  wagons,  a  rough  wall  of  stones  had 
been  run  along  the  sharper  corners.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we 
remounted,  and  passing  through  a  wooded  bottom,  reached  at 
12-15  P.M.— after  fording  the  BigMuddy— Little  Muddy  Creek, 
upon  whose  banks  stood  the  station.  Both  these  streams  are 
branches  of  the  Hams  Fork  of  Green  Eiver ;  and,  according  to 
the  well-known  "rule  of  contrairy,"  their  waters  are  clear  as 
crystal,  showing  every  pebble  in  their  beds. 

Little  Muddy  was  kept  by  a  Canadian,  a  chatty  lively  good- 
humoured  fellow  blessed  with  a  sour  English  wife.  Possibly 
the  heat  —  the  thermometer  showed  95°  F.  in  the  shade  —  had 
turned  her  temper;  fortunately  it  had  not  similarly  affected 
the  milk  and  cream,  which  were  both  unusually  good.  .Tean- 
Baptiste,  having  mistaken  me  for  a  Frangais  de  France,  a  being 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  little  lower  than  the  angels,—  I 
was  at  no  pains  to  disabuse  him, —  was  profuse  in  his  question- 
ings concerning  H.  I.  M.  the  Emperor,  carefully  confound- 
ing him  with  the  first  of  the  family,  and  so  pleased  was  he  with 
my  responses,  that  for  the  first  time  on  that  route  I  found 
a  man  ready  to  spurn  cet  animal  feroce  qu'on  appelle 
la  piece  de  cinq  francs:  in  other  words,  the  "almighty 
dollar." 
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We  bade  adieu  to  Little  Muddy  at  noon,  and  entered  a  new 
country,  a  broken  land  of  spurs  and  hollows,  in  parts  absolutely 
bare,    in  others  clothed  with   a  thick  vegetation.      Curiously 
shaped  hills,  and  bluffs  of  red  earth  capped  with  a  clay  which 
much  resembled  snow,  bore  a  thick  growth  of  tall  firs  and  pines 
whose  sombre  uniform  contrasted  strangely  with  the  brilliant 
leek-like   excessive-green   foliage,    and    the    tall    note-paper- 
coloured  trunks  of  the  ravine-loving  quaking-asp  {Populua  tre- 
midokles).     The  mixture  of  colours  was  bizarre  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  lay  of  the  land,  an  uncouth  system  of  converging,  di- 
verging, and  parallel  ridges,  with  deep  divisions  —  in  one  of 
these  ravines  which  is  unusually  broad  and  grassy,  rise  the  so- 
called  Copperas  vSprings,  was  hardly  less  striking.    We  ran  wind- 
ing along  a  crest  of  rising  ground,  passing  rapidly,  by  way  of 
further  comparison,  two  wretched  Mormons,  man  and  woman, 
who  were  driving,  at  a  snail's  pace,  a  permanently  lamed  ox,  and 
after  a  long  ascent  stood  upon  the  summit  of  Quaking  Asp  Hill. 
Quaking   Asp  Hill,  according  to  the  drivers,  is    1000  feet 
higher  than  the  South  Pass,  which  would  exalt  its  station  to 
8400  feet ;  other  authorities,  however,  reduce  it  to  7900.     The 
descent   was  long  and  rapid,  so  rapid  indeed,  that  oftentimes 
when  the  block  of  wood  which  formed  our  break  dropped  a 
bit  of  the  old  shoe-sole  nailed  upon  it  to  prevent  ignition,  I 
felt,  as  man  may  be  excused  for  feeling,  that  catching  of  the 
breath  that  precedes  the  first  five-barred  gate  after  a  night  of 
"  heavy  wet."     The  sides  of  the  road  were  rich  in  vegetation, 
stunted  oak,  black-jack,  and  box-elder  of  the  stateliest  stature  ; 
above  rose  the  wild  cherry,  and  the  service  tree  formed  the 
"bushes  below.     The  descent,  besides  being  decidedly  sharp,  was 
exceedingly  devious,  and  our   frequent  "  shaves," —  a  train  of 
Mormon  wagons  was  crawling  down  at  the  same  time, —  made 
us  feel  somewhat  thankful  that  we  reached  the  bottom  without 
broken  bones. 

The  train  was  commanded  by  a  Captain  Murphy,  who,  as  one 
might  expect  from  the  name,  had  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes — 
it  was  the  only  instance  of  such  loyalty  seen  by  us  on  the  plains. 
The  emigrants  had  left  Council  Bluffs  on  the  20th  June,  an  un- 
usually late  date,  and  though  weather-beaten,  all  looked  well. 
Inspirited  by  our  success  in  surmounting  the  various  difficulties 
of  the  way,  we  «  poked  fun  "  at  an  old  Yorkshireman  who  was 
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UHsunied,  by  way  of  n.irtli,  to  },(•  a  Coulebs  in  nearch  of  poly- 
gamy at  an  epoch  of  life  when  perhaps  the  blessing  might 
come  too  late ;  and  at  an  exceedingly  plain  middle-aged  and 
full-blooded  negro-woman,  who  was  fairly  warned  — the  chil- 
dren of  Ham  are  not  admitted  to  the  commmuon  of  the  Saints, 
and  consequently  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  free  seat  in 
Paradise— that  she  was  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  slant  we  made  Sulphur  Creek  ; 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  liim  Ba-se,  because  it  is 
the  Eastern  wall  of  the  Great  Inland  Basin ;  westward  of  this 
point  the  waters  can  no  longer  reach  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific; 
each  is  destined  to  feed  the  lakes, 

"  Nee  Occiini  pcrveiiit  ad  uiulaH." 

Beyond  Sidphiu-  Creek,  too,  the  face  of  the  country  clianges ; 
the  sedimentary  deposits  are  no  longer  seen,  the  land  is  broleu' 
and  confused,  upheaved  into  huge  masses  of  rock  and  moun- 
tains broken   by  deep   kanyons,  ravines,  and  water-gaps,  and 
drauied  by  innumerable  streandets.      The  exceedingly  irregular 
lay   of  the  land  makes  the  road  devious,  and  the  want  of  level 
ground,  which    is    found  only  in  dwarf  parks  and    prairillons, 
would  greatly  add  to  the  expense  of  a  railway.     We  crossed  the 
Creek,  a  fetid  stagnant  Avater,  about  ten  feet  wide,  lying  in  a  bed 
of  black  infected  mud :  during  the  spring  rains,  when  flowing,  it 
is  said  to  be  wholesome  enough.    On  the  southern  side  of  the  val- 
ley there  are  some  fine  fountains,  and  on  the  eastern  are  others 
strongly  redolent  of  sulphur;  broad  seams  of  coal  crop  out  from 
the  northern  bluffs,  and  about  a  mile  distant  in  the  opposite 
direction  are  the  Tar  Springs,  useful  for  greasing  wagon  wheels 
and  curing  galled-backed  horses. 

Following  the  valley,  which  was  rough  and  broken  as  it  well 
could  be,  we  crossed  a  small  divide,  and  cfyme  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Bear  River,  a  translation  of  the  Indian  Kuiyapii.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Gt.  S.  Lake.  Head- 
ing in  the  Uinta  Range  to  the  east  of  Kamas  Prairie*,  it  flows 
with  a  tortuous  course  to   the  north-west,  till  reaching  Beer 

^  »  So  eallod  from  tlio  Cammma  rsriifrnta,  tlio  Pomiiu!  dt^.s  Prairios  or  Pomnie 
151anelio  of  tlie  Canadians,  and  the  prairie  turnip  and  l.readroot  of  the  Western 
luinters.  The  Kamas  J'rairie  is  a  pretty  little  bit  of  eleur  and  level  ground  near 
the  head  of  the  Timpauagos  Eiver. 
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Springs  it  turns  .sharply  round  with  a  horse-shoe  IxMul,  ami  sets  to 
the  south-west,  falling  into  the  general  reservoir  at  a  hight 
called  Hear  Kiver  Hay.  According  to  the  nioimtaineers,  it  springs 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Weber  River  and  of  theTin>i)aua- 
gos  wat(>r.  Coal  was  found  some  years  ago  upon  the  hanks  of 
the  Hear  Kiver,  and  more  lately  near  Weber  Kiver  and  Silver 
Creek.  It  is  the  easternmost  point  to  which  JNIormonisin  can 
extend  main  forte :  for  fugitives  fromjustice,  "ove  •  Bear  Kiver" 
is  like  "over  Jordan."  The  aspect  of  the  valUy,  here  half  a 
mile  broad,  w.os  prepossessing.  Beyond  a  steep  terrace,  or 
step  Avhich  compelled  us  all  to  dismount,  the  clear  stream,  about 
400  feet  in  width,  flowed  through  narrow  lines  of  willows,  cotton- 
wood,  and  large  trees,  which  waved  in  the  cool  refreshing 
western  wind;  grass  carpeted  the  middle  levels,  and  above  all 
rose  red  cliffs  and  buttresses  of  frowning  rock. 

We  reached  the  station  at  5'30  r.ir.  The  valley  was  dotted 
with  the  tents  of  the  Mormon  emigrants,  and  we  received  sun- 
dry visits  of  curiosity :  the  visitors,  mostly  of  the  sex  conven- 
tionally termed  the  fair,  contented  themselves  with  entering, 
sitting  down,  looking  hard,  tittering  to  one  another,  and  depart- 
ing with  Parthian  glances  that  had  little  power  to  hurt.  From 
the  men  we  heard  tidings  of  "  a  massacree  "  of  emigrants  in  the 
north,  and  a  defeat  of  Indians  in  the  west.  Mr.  Myers,  the 
Station-master,  was  an  English  Saint,  who  had  lately  taken  tov 
himself  a  fifth  wife,  after  severally  divorcing  the  others;  his  last 
choice  was  nfit  without  comeliness,  but  her  reserve  was  extreme ; 
she  could  hardly  be  coaxed  out  of  a  "  Yes,  sir.''  I  found  IMr. 
Myers  diligently  perusing  a  translation  of  "Volney's  Ruins  of 
Empire;"  we  had  a  chat  about  the  Old  and  the  New  country, 
which  led  us  to  sleeping  time.  I  had  here  a  curiops  instance  of 
the  ef!'ect  of  the  association  of  words,  in  bearing  a  bystander 
apply  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity  tlu;  "  Mr."  which  is  the 
'Pyrios''  of  the  West,  and  is  always  prefixed  to  "Joseph  Smith:" 
he  stated  that  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  "far  ahead  of"  that 
of  the  former  Prophet- — which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  the  strict 
Mormon  doctrine.  INIy  companion  and  his  family  preferred  as 
usual  the  interior  of  the  miiil  v;agon,  and  it  was  well  that  they  ditl 
so;  after  a  couple  of  boms,  entered  Mr.  Macartby^  very  drunk  and 
"  fighting-mad."  He  e;dled  for  supper,  but  supper  was  past  and 
gone,  so  he  supped  upon  "  fids  "  of  raw  meat.     Excited  by  this 
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lively  food  he  Ix^gan  a  series  of  caprioles  which  ended,  as  inijrht  Iju 
expected,  in  a  roiigh-atid-tumhle  with  the  other  three  youths  who 
occupied  the  hard  floor  of  the  ranch.  To  Mr.  Macarthy's  lan- 
guage on  that  occasion  hovvesco  vef evens ;  every  word  wasapi)a- 
rently  English,  hut  so  perverted,  mis-used,  and  manghid,  that 
tlie  home  reader  would  hardly  have  distinguished  it  from  high 
Dutch  :  c.  cj.  "  I'm  intire  mad  as  a  meat  axe  ;  now  du  don't,  I  tell 
ye  ;^  say,  you,  shut  up  in  a  winkin,  or  I'll  1x3  chawed  up  if  I 
don't  run  over  yoii;  'can't  come  that  'ere  tarnal  carryin'  on  over 
9)«e,"  iiiii\~0  slsic  ovinia!  As  no  weajmns,  revolvers,  or  howie 
knives  were  to  the  fore,  I  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  lie  still 
and  let  the  storm  blow  over,  which  it  did  in  a  quarter  of  Jui  hour. 
Then,  all  serene,  Mr.  Macarthy  called  for  a  pipe,  excused  him- 
self ceremoniously  to  himself  fur  taking  the  liberty  with  the 
"  Cap's."  meerschaum,  solely  upcni  the  grounds  that  it  was  the 
only  article  of  the  kind  to  be  found  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  pre- 
sently fell  into  a  deep  slumber  upon  a  sleeping  contrivance  com- 
posed of  a  table  for  the  upper,  and  a  chair  for  the  lower  portion 
of  his  person.  1  envied  him  tht^  favours  of  Morpheus :  the  fire 
soon  died  out,  the  cold  wind  whistled  through  the  crannies,  and 
the  floor  was  knotty  and  uneven. 

Echo  Knnyon,  August  2\th. 

At  8*15  A.M.  we  were  once  more  en  voyar/e.  Mr.  Macarthy 
was  very  red-eyed  a.s  he  sat  on  the  stool  of  jjenitence :  what 
seemed  to  vex  him  most  was  having  lost  certain  newspapers 
directed  to  a  friend  and  committed  to  his  private  trust,  a 
mode  of  insuring  their  safe  arrival  concerning  which  he  had 
the  day  before  expressed  the  highest  opinion.  After  f(jrding 
Bear  Kiver  —  this  part  of  the  land  was  qaiie  a  graveyard—  we 
passed  over  rough  gi-ound  and,  descending  into  a  bush,  were 
shown  on  a  ridge  to  the  rigl.t  a  huge  Stonehenge,  a  crown  of 
broken  and  somewhat  lanceolate  perpendicular  conglomerates 
or  cemented  pudding  stones  called  not  inappropriately  Needle 
liocks.  At  Egan's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  the 
wild  geraniums  and  the  willows  flourished  despite  the  six  feet  of 
snow  which  sometimes  lies  in  these  bottoms.  We  then  crossed 
Yellow  Creek,  a  water  trending  north-eastwards,  and  feeding,  like 
those  hitherto  forded.  Bear  Kiver:  the  bottom,  a  fine  broad 
meadow,  was  a  favourite  camping  ground,  as  the  many  fire  places 
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jirovod.     Ueyotul  the  Ktre.'uii  wo   iiHcendtHl   ^'uUow  Creek  Hill, 
a  steep  chain  wliicli  divides  tlie  vensiint  of  the  Hear  Uiver  euHt- 
wards  from  that  of  Weber  River  to  tlie  west.     The  ascent  niij,'ht 
))o  avoided,  but  the  view  from  tlu;  .summit  is  a  fine  panorama. 
The   horizon    behind  uh  is  girt  by  a  mob  of  liilln,   Ihidj,'er'8 
Kange,  silver  veined  upon  a  dark  blue  ground :  nearer,  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  cones  and    hogsbacks  are  scattered  about  in 
adrtiirable  Cf)nfusion,  tlivided  by  shaggy  rollers  and  dark  ravines, 
each  with   itvS   own   little  water-course.     In  front   the  eye  runs 
down  the  long  bright  red  line  of  Echo  Kaiiyon,  and  rests  with 
astonishment  upon  its  novel  and  curious  features,  the  sublimity 
of  its  broken  and  jagged  peaks,  divided  by  dark  abysses,  and 
based  upon  huge  piles  of  disjointed  and  scattered  rock.     On  the 
right,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the   road,  and  near  the  head 
of  the  kanyon  is  a  place  that  adds  human  interest  to  the  scene. 
Caclie  Cave  is  a  dark,  deep,  natural  tunnel  in  the  rock,  wliich 
lias  sheltered  many  a  hunter  and  trader  from  wild  weather  and 
wilder  men  :   the  wall  is  probably  of  marl  and   earthy  lime- 
stone, whose  whiteness  is  set  otf  by  the  ochreish  brick  red  of 
the  ravine  below. 

Echo  Kanyon  has  a  total  length  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles, 
and  runs  in   a  south-easterly   direction  to  the  Weber   River. 
Near  the  head  it  is  from  half  to  three  (piarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
but  its  irregularity   is    such  that  no  average  breadth  can    be 
assigned  to  it.     The  height  of  the  buttresses  on  the  right  or 
northern  side  varies  from  300  to  500  feet ;  they  are  denuded  and 
water-washed  by  the  storms  that  break  upon  them  imder  the 
influence  of  southerly  gales ;  their  strata  here  are  almost  hori- 
zontal ;  there  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  strike 
is  north-east  and  south-west.     The  opposite  or  southern  flank, 
being  protected  from  the  dashing  and  weathering  of  rain  and 
wind,  is  a  mass  of  rounded  soil-clad  hills,  or  sloping  slabs  of 
rock,  earth-veiled,  and  growing  tussocks  of  grass.     Between  them 
runs  the  clear  swift  bubbling  stream  in  a  pebbly  bed  now  hug- 
ging  one   then  the  otlier  side   of  the  chasm  :  it    has  cut  its 
way  deeply  below  the  surface  ;  the   banks  or  benches  of  stitT 
alluvium  are  not  unfrequently  twenty  feet  liigji;  in  places  it  is 
partially  dammed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  every  where  the 
watery  margin  is  of  the  brightest  green  and  overgrown  with 
griuss,  nettles,  willow  thickets,  in  which  the  hop  is  conspicuous, 
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M..alci„,  a,sp  a,ul  othor  tailor  tr.W     Echo  Kanyon  has  but  one 
luiilt .  Its  H.,1.  .nuty  will  ,„ake  all  Hirnilar  features  look  tuine. 

VV  e  eaten..!  the  kany„u  iu  Honunvhat  a  serio.iH  frame  of  mind- 
our  team  was  headed  l,y  a  pair  of  exceedin^dy  restive   nnde.;' 

e  had  reuu,nstrated  against  the  experinu-ntll   driviu,  hei"; 

.m«  upon  our  vde  bodies,  but  the  reply  was  that  the  ^uimal^ 

en  u.k  the  wonderlul  p-cturesqueness  of  a  scene -of  a  nature 
Which   m  parts  seeme.l   lately  to  have  undergone  some  grand 

o  cbstu.ct  b  ocks  or  quarries  by  a  multitude  of  nunor  lateral 
Unyons,  wlueh,  after  rains,  add  their  tribute  to  the  main  artery, 
mu   mch  block  was  subdivi.led  by  the  crumbling  of  the  softe^ 
and  the  res.stance  of  the  harder  material-a  clay  conglome- 
rate.      The  colour   varied    in    places    from    white  and    green, 
to  yellow,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  d,dl  ochreish  red 
that  bnghtened  up  almost  to  a  straw  tint  where  the  sim  beams 
tell  slantn.gly  upon  it  from  the  strip  of  blue  above.     All  served 
to  set   off  the  curious  architecture  of  the  smaller  masses.     A 
whole  Petra  was  there,  a  system  of  projecting  prisn.s,  pyrannMs, 
and  pagoda  towers,  a  variety  of  f.^rm  that  enabled  you  to  see 
whatever  your  peculiar  vanity  nught  be ;   columns,  porticoc-s, 
fagades,  and  pedestals.     Twin  lines  of  bluffs,  a  succession  of  but- 
tresses all  fretted  and  honey-combed,  a  double  row  of  steeples 
slipped    from   perpendicularity,   frowned    at  each   other  across 
the  gorge     And    the  wondrous  variety   was  yet  more   varied 
by  the  kaleidoscopic  transformation  caused  by  chan-e  of  nosi- 
tion  :  at  every  different  point  the  same  object  bore  a  different 
aspect. 

And  now  whilst  we  are  dashing  over  the  bouldered  crossing's 
whilst  our  naughty  mules,  as  they  tear  down  the  short  steep 
pitches,  swing  the  wheels  of  the  inail-wagon  within  half  a  foot 
ot  the   high  bank's  crumbling  edge :  whilst  poor  Mrs.   Dana 
closes  her  eye.  and  clasps  her  husband's  hand,  and  IMiss  May 
happily  unconscious  of  all  peril,  amuses   herself  by  persever^ 
mgly  perching  upon  the  last  toe  that  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  offer,  the  monotony  of  the  risk   may  be  relieved  by 
diverting  our  thouglits  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  scenery 
around.  •'^ 
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An  American  artist  might  extract  from  sucli  scenery  as  Church 
Butte  and  Echo  Kanyon,  a  system  of  architecture  as  original 
and  national  as  Egypt  ever  borrowed  from  her  sandstone  ledges, 
or  the  North  of  Europe  from  the  solemn  depths  of  her  fir- 
forests.  But  Art  does  not  at  present  exist  in  America ;  as  amongst 
their  forefathers  further  east,  of  artists  they  have  plenty,  of  Art 
nothing.  We  can  explain  the  presence  of  the  phenomenon 
in  England,  where  that  grotesqueness  and  bizarrerie  of  taste 
which  is  observable  in  the  imeducated,  and  which  despite 
collections  and  art-missions  hardly  disappears  in  those  who  have 
studied  the  purest  models,  is  the  natural  growth  of  man's 
senses  and  perceptions  exposed  for  generation  after  generation 
to  the  unseen,  unceasing,  ever-active  effect  of  homely  objects, 
the  desolate  aspects  of  the  long  and  dreary  winters,  and  the 
humidity  which  shrouds  the  visible  world  with  its  dull  grey 
colouring.  Should  any  one  question  the  fact  that  Art  is  not  yet 
luiglish,  let  him  but  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  noblest 
site  in  Europe,  Trafalgar  S(iuar'  ,  and  own  that  no  city  in  the 
civilised  worUl  ever  presented  such  a  perfect  sample  of  barbarous 
incongruity,  from  mast-headed  Nelson  with  his  coil  behivul  him, 
the  work  of  the  Satirist's  "  one  man  .and  small  boy,"  to  the  two 
contemptible  s(iu'  'ing  things  that  throw  water  upon  the  pave- 
ment at  his  feet.  INIildly  has  the  "  Thunderer  "  described  it 
as  the  "chosen  home  of  exquisite  dulness  and  stilted  mediocrity." 
The  cause  above  assigned  to  the  fact  j'o  at  least  reasonable.  Every 
traveller  who,  after  passing  through  the  fruitful  but  unpicturesque 
orchard  grounds  lying  between  La  Manche  and  Paris  and  the 
dull  flats  with  their  melancholy  poplai'  lines  between  Paris  and 
Lyons,  arrives  at  Avignon,  and  observes  the  pictiiresqueness 
wliich  every  object,  natural  or  artificial  begins  to  assume,  the 
grace  and  beauty  which  appear  even  in  the  humblest  details  of 
scenery,  must  instinctively  feel  that  he  is  entering  the  land  of 
Art.  Not  of  that  Art  which  depends  for  development  upon  the 
efforts  of  a  few  exceptional  indivivluals,  but  the  living  Art  which 
the  constiint  contemplation  of  a  glorious  nature, 

"  That  holy  Virgin  of  the  sage's  creed," 

makes  part  of  a  people's  organisation  and  development.  Art, 
heavenly  maid,  is  not  easily  seduced  to  wander  far  from  her 
jilnce  of  birth.      Boris  and  cradled  uj.'on  the  all-lovely  shores  of 
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that  inland  sea,  so  choicely  formed  by  Nature's  hand  to  become 
the  source  and  centre  of  mankind's  civilisation,  she  loses  health 
and  spirits  in  the  frigid  snowy  north,  whilst  in  the  tropical 
regions -Nubia  and  India— her  mind  is  vitiated  by  the  rank 
and  luxuriant  scenery  around  her.  A  "pretty  bit  of  home 
scenery,"  with  dumpy  church  tower— battlemented  as  the  house 
of  worship  ought  not  to  be— on  the  humble  hill,  red  brick 
cottages,  with  straight  tiled  roofs  and  parallelogramic  casements, 
and  dwelling-houses,  all  stiff-ruled  lines  and  hard  sharp  angles, 
the  straight  road  and  the  trimmed  hedgerow :  such  scenery,  I 
assert  never  can  make  an  artistic  people ;  it  can  only  lead,  in 
fact,  to  a  nation's  last  phase  of  artistic  bathos— a  Trafalgar 
S(piare. 

The  Anglo-Americans  have  other  excuses,  but  not  this.    Their 
broad  lands  teem  with  varied  beauties  of  the  highest  order, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.     They  nave  used,  for 
instance,  the  Indinn  corn  for  the  acanthus  in  their  details  of 
architecture  — why  cannot  they  try  a  higher  flight?     IMan  may 
not,  we  readily  grant,  expect  to  be  a  great  poet  because  Niagara 
IS   a  great  cataract:    yet  the   presence  of  such    objects   must 
quicken  the  imagination  of  the  civilised  as  of  the  savage  race 
that  preccxled  l>im.     It  is  true  that  in  America  the  class  that 
can  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  and  the  study  of 
refinement  and  art  is  still,  comparatively  speaking,  small.     That 
the  care  of  politics,  the  culture  of  science,   mechanical  and 
theoretic,  and  the  pursuit  of  cash  have  at  present  more  hold 
iq3ou  the  national  mind  than  what  it  is  disposed  to  consider  the 
effeminating  influences  of  the  humanising  studies.    That,  more- 
over, the  efforts  of  youthful  genius  in  the  body  corporate,  as  in  the 
individual,  are  invariably  imitative,  leading  through  the  progres- 
sive degrees  of  reflection  and  reproduction  to  originality.    But 
valid  as  they  are,  these  reasons  will  not  long  justify  such  freaks 
as  the  Americo-Grecian  capitol  at  Richmond,  a  barn  with  the 
tritest  of  all  exordiums,  a  portico  which  is  original  in  one  point 
only,  viz.  that  it  wants  the  portico's  only  justification  — steps : 
or  the  various  domes  originally  borrowed  from  that  bulb  which 
has  been  demolished  at  Washington,  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  suggesting  tli.,-  idea  that  the  shape  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  butt  end  of  a  sliced  cucumber.      Better  far  the  warehouses 
of  Boston,  with  their  monoliths  and  frontages  of  rough  (.>uincy 
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s,franite;  tliey,  at  least,  are  unpretendino-,  and  of  native  growth, 
no  bad  test  of  the  native  mind. 

After  a  total  of  eighteen  miles  we  passed  Echo  Station,  a 
half-built  ranch,  flanked  by  well  piled  haystacks  for  future  mides. 
The  ravine  narrowed  as  we  advanced  to  a  mere  fforfre,  and  the 
ineanderings  of  the  stream  contracted  the  roiid  and  raised  the 
banks  to  a  more  perilous  height.     A  thicker  vegetation  occupied 
the  bottom,  Avild  roses  and  dwarfish  oaks  contending  for  the 
mastery  of  the  ground.      About  four  miles  from  the  station 
we  were  shoAvn  a  defile  where  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  in  1857, 
headed  by   General  D.  H.  Wells,  now  the  third  member    of 
the  Presidenc}^  had  prepared  modern  Caudine  Forks  for  the 
attacking  army  of  the  United  States.    Little  breastworks  of  loose 
stones,  very  like  the  "  saugahs  "  of  the  Afifghan  Ghauts,  had  been 
thrown  up  where  the  precipices  commanded  the  road,  and  there 
were  four  or  five  remains  of  dams  intended  to  raise  the  water 
above  the  height  of  the  soldiers'  ammunition  pouches.      The 
situation  did  not  appear   to    me  well   chosen.     Although  the 
fortified  side  of  the  bluff  coidd  not  be  crowned  on  account  of 
deep  chasms  that  separated  the  various  blocks,   the  southern 
acclivities    might   have    been    occupied    by   sharp-shooters   so 
effectually  that  the  fire  from  the  breastworks  would  soon  have 
been  silenced:  moreover,  the  defenders  would  have  risked  being 
taken  in  rear  by  a  party  creeping  through  the  chapparal  *  in 
^  the  sole  of  the  kanyon.     ]\Ir.  JVIacarthy  related  a  characteristic  . 
trait  concerning  two  warriors  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.     Unaccus- 
tomed to   perpendicular  fire,  one    proposed  that  his   comrade 
should  stand  upon  the  crest  of  the  precipice  and  see  if  the 
i)ullet  reached  him  or  not ;  the  comrade  thinking  the  request 
highly  reasonable,  complied  with  it,  and  received  a  yager-ball 
through  his  forehead. 

Traces  of  beaver  were  frequent  in  the  torrent-bed;  the 
"  liroad-tailed  animal  "  is  now  molested  by  the  Indians  rather 
than  by  the  whites.  On  this  stage  magpies  and  ravens  were  un- 
usually numerous;  foxes  slimkaway  from  us,  and  on  one  of  the 

*  ThcSpanisli  "eliapparal"  moaiiNa  lowoakcop.so.  Tlio  word  has liocnnatiiralisea 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  iipplied  to  tlic  dense  and  bushy  underjrrowth,  ehicily 
of  hrlars  and  th.inis.  disposed  in  palclies  Ironi  a  tliiekct  of  a'liundre.l  yard!s  to  fh'e 
whol,.  think  of  a  nionntain  range  (especially  in  the  Mexican  Tierra  Caliente),  and  so 
closely  entwined  that  nothing  larger  than  a  wolf  can  force  a  way  through  it 
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higliest  bluffs  a  coyote  stood  as  on  a  pedestal ;  as  near  Baffin  Sea 
these  craggy  peaks  are  their  favourite  howling-places  durincr  the 
severe  snowy  winters.     We  longed  for  a  thunder-storm  :  flash- 
ing lightnings,  roaring  thunders,  stormy  winds,  and  dashing 
rains  —  in  fact  a  tornado  —  would  be  the  fittest  setting  for  such 
a  picture  so  wild,  so  sublime  as  Echo  Kanyon.     But  we  longed  in 
vain.     The  day  was  persistently  beautiful,  calm  and  mild,  as 
a  May  forenoon  in  the   Grecian  Archipelago.     We  were  also 
disappointed  in  our  natural  desire  to  hold  some  converse  with 
the  nymph  who  had  lent  her  name  to  the  ravine  — the  rever- 
beration IS  said  to  be  remarkably  fine  —  but  the  temper  of  our 
animals  would  not  have  endured  it,  and  the  place  was  not  one 
that  admitted  experiments.     Eain  had  lately  fallen,  as  we  saw 
from  the  mud-puddles  in  the  upper  course  of  the  Kanyon,  and 
the   road   was   in   places  pitted   with    drops   which  were   not 
frequent   enough    to   allay   the  choking  dust.      A   fresh    yet 
famihar    feature  now  appeared.       The  dews,  whose  existence 
we  had  forgotten  on  the  prairies,  were  cold  and  clammy  in  the 
early  mornings;  the  moist  air,  condensed  by  contact  with  the 
cooler  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  stood  in  lar-e 
drops  upon  the  leaves  and  grasses.     As  we  advanced  the  bed 
of  the  ravine  began  to  open  out,  the  angle  of  descent  became 
more  obtuse ;  a  stretch  of  level  ground  appeared  in  front  where 
loi  some  hours  the  windings  of  the  kanyon  had  walled  us  in 
and  at  2-30  p.m.  we  debouched  upon  the  Weber  Eiver  Station! 
It   lies   at   the  very  mouth  of  the  ravine  almost  under   the 
shadow  of  lofty  red   bluffs,  called  "The  Obelisks,"  and    the 
green  and  sunny  landscape  contrasting  with  the  sterile  grandeur 
behind,  is  exceedingly  pleasing. 

After  the  emotions  of  the  drive,  a  little  rest  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant.  The  station  was  tolerably  comfortable,  and 
the  welcome  addition  of  potatoes  and  onions  to  our  usual  fare 
was  not  to  be  despised.  The  tenants  of  the  ranch  were  Mor- 
inon,s,  civil  and  communicative.  They  complained  sadly  of 
the  turious  rain-storms,  which  the  funnel-like  gorge  brincrs 
down  upon  them,  and  the  cold  draughts  from  five  feet  deep  of 
snow  which  pour  down  upon  the  milder  valley. 

At  4-30  we  resumed   our  journey  along  the   plain    of  the 
Vs  eber  or  Webber  River.     It  is  second  in  importance  only  to 


the  Bear  River:   it  heads  near  the  latter,  and   flowin-  in 
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devious  course  towards  the  north-v.'est  falls  into   the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  a  few  miles  south  of  its  sister  stream,  and  nearly  opposite 
Fremont's  Island.      The   valley  resembles    that  described    in 
3^esterday's  diary;  it  is,  however,  narrower,  and  the  steep  bor- 
ders, which  if  water-washed  would  be  red  like  the  kanyon  rocks, 
are  well  clothed  with  grass  and  herbages.     In  some  places  the 
land  is  defended  by  snake-fences  in  zigzags  *,  to  oppose  the 
depredations  of  emigrants'  cattle  upon  the  wheat,  barley,  and 
stunted  straggling  corn   within.     After  fording  the  river  and 
crossing  the  bottom,  we  ascended  steep  banks,  passed  over  a 
spring  of  salt  water  five  miles  from  the  station,  and  halted  for 
a  few   minutes   to    exchange  news  with  the  mail-wagon  that 
had  left   Gt.    S,   L.    City   this    (Friday)  morning.     Followed 
a  rough  and  rugged  tract  of  land  apparently  very  trying   to 
the    way-worn    cattle;  many    deaths  had  taken  place  at  this 
point,  and  the  dead  lay  well   preserved   as   the   monks   of  St. 
Bernard.     After  a  succession  of  chuck-holes,   rises,  and   falls, 
we  fell    into   the    Valley  of  Baiichmin's  Creek.      It  is  a  pic- 
turescpie    hollow;   at    the    head    is    a    gateway    of   red    clay, 
through  which  the  stream  passes ;  the  sides  also  are  red,  and  as 
the  glow  and  glory  of  the  departing  day  lingered  upon  the 
lieights,    even    artemisia    put    on    airs  of  bloom  and    beauty, 
blushing  in  contrast    with  the  sharp  metallic   green   of  the 
quaking-asp  and  the  duller  verdure  of  the  elder  {Alnus  viriiUs). 
As  the  evening  closed  in,  the  bottom  land  became  more  broken,  ■ 
the  path  less  certain  and  the  vegetation  thicker  :  the  light  of 
the  moon,  already  diminished  by  the  narrowness  of  the  valley, 
seemed  almost  to  be  absorbed  l)y  the  dark  masses  of  copse  and 
bush.     We   were  not  sorry  to  make  at  7-45  p.m.,  the  "  Carson 
House  Station  "  atEauchmin's  Fork  —  the  travelling  had  been 
fast,  seven  miles  an  hour  —  where  we  found  a  log  hut,  a  roaring 
fire,  two  civil  Mormon  lads,  and  some  few  "  fixins  "  in  the  way 
of  food.     We  sat  for  a  time  talking  about  matters  of  local  im- 

*  Tills  is  tlie  sinipl(?.st  of  all  fences,  ami  tlun-oforo  much  used  in  the  West, 
Tree  trunks  are  felled,  and  eitlier  used  whole  or  split  into  rails  ;  they  are  then 
disposed  in  a  long,  serrated  line,  each  resting  upon  another  at  both  ends,  like  tho 
fingers  of  a  man's  right  hand  extended  and  inserted  l.etween  the  corresponding 
fingers  of  the  left.  The  zigzag  is  not  a  pieturesiiue  object:  in  aljsolu^o  lieautv  it 
is  inferior  even  to  our  English  trimmed  hedgerow ;  hut  it  is  very  eeononiieal,  it 
saves  space,  it  is  easily  and  readily  made,  it  can  always  s.Tve  for  fuel,  and,  tliere- 
fore,  is  to  be  respected,  despite  the  homeliness  of  its  a])pearanoo. 
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portance,  the  number  of  emigrants,  and  horsethieves,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  road  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  Kauchmin's  Fork,  we 
learned,  is  a  branch  of  East  Kanyon  Creek,  itself  a  tributary  of 
the  Weber  River  * ;  from  the  station  an  Indian  trail  leads  over 
the  mountains  to  Provo  City.  I  slept  comfortably  enough 
upon  the  boards  of  an  inner  room,  not,  however,  without  some 
apprehensions  of  accidentally  offending  a  certain  skunk  {Me- 
phitis mephitica),  which  was  in  the  habit  of  making  regular 
nocturnal  visits.  I  heard  its  puppy-like  bark  during  the 
night,  but  escaped  what  otherwise  might  have  happened. 

And  why,  naturally  asks  the  reader,  did  you  not  shut  the 
door  ?     Because  there  was  none. 

The  End —  Hurrah!  August  2oth. 

To-day  we  are  to  pass  over  the  Wasachf,  the  last  and  highest 
chain  of  the  mountain  mass  between  Fort  Bridger  and  the  Grt. 
S.  L.  Valley,  and  —by  the  aid  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  who 
is,  I  believe,  bound  over  to  be  the  patron  of  pilgrims  in  general, 
—  to  arrive  at  our  destination,  New  Hierosolyma,  or  Jerusalem, 
alias  Zion  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  future  city  of 
Christ,  where  the  liord  is  to  reign  over  the  Saints,  as  a  tem- 
poral king,  in  power  and  great  glory. 

So  we  girt  our  loins  and  started  after  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
biscuit  at  7  A. jr.,  under  the  good  guidance  of  Mr.  JMacarthy, 
who  after  a  whiskeyless  night  looked  forward  not  less  than 
ourselves  to  the  run  in.  Following  the  course  of  Bauchmin's 
Creek,  we  completed  the  total  number  of  fordings  to  thirteen 
in  eight  miles.  The  next  two  miles  were  along  the  bed  of  a 
watercourse,  a  complete  fiumara,  through  a  bush  full  of 
tribulii.>,  wliich  aeconipanied  us  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 
Presently  the  gi^s'nu]  'joeame  rougher  and  steeper:  Ave  alighted 
and  set  our  breasts  manfully  against  "  Big  lAIountain,"  which 
lies  al)out  four  miles  from  the  station.  The  road  bordered 
upon  the  wide  arroyo,  a  tumbled  bed  of  block  and  boulder, 
with  water  in  places  oozing  and  trickling  f)  jm  the  clay  walls, 

*  In  Captain  Stansbnry's  map,  JJauchmin's  Fork  is  u  direct  intluont,  and  one  of 
the  liiri;est  too,  of  the  Weber  Kiver. 

t  The  word  is  pMierally  vcitten  Wanatch  or  Wahsalch.  In  the  latter  the  /*  is,  as 
usual,  (h'  /nip;  and  iu  both  the  t,  though  nece»!<ary  in  French,  is  totally  unealled 
fur  in  Enfrlisli. 
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from  tlio  sandy  fioil,  and  from  beneath  tlio  heaps  of  rock,— 
living  foTintaina  these,  most  grateful  to  tlie  jiarched  traveller. 
The  synclinal   slopes  of  the  chasm  were  grandly  wooded  with 
hemlocks,    firs,    l)alsam-pines,   and   other   varieties   of  abies ; 
.-ome  tapering  up  to  the  height  of   ninety  feet,  with  an  ad- 
mirable  regularity   of  form,   colour,  and  foliage.      The  varied 
liues  of  the  (juaking  asp  were  there  ;  the  beech,  the  dwarf  oak, 
and  a  thicket  of  elders  and  wild  roses;  whilst  over  all  the  warm 
atu^iimnal   tints    already   mingled   with    the    bright   green   of 
summer.     The  ascent  became  more   and  more  rugged:    this 
steep  pitch,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  miles  of  harcf  "work  and 
semi-starvation,  causes  the  death  of  many  a  wretched  animal, 
and  we  remarked  that  the  bodies  are  not  inodorous  among  the 
mountains  as  on  the  prairies.     In  the  most  fatiguing  part,  we 
saw  a  handcart  halted,  whilst  the  owners,  a  man,  a  woman,  and 
a  boy,  took  breath.     We  exchanged  a,  few  consolatory  words 
with  them  and  hurried  on.     The  only  animal  seen  on  the  line, 
except  the  grasshopper,  who.:    creaking  wings  gave   forth  an 
ominous   note,   was   the   pretty   little    cliirping   squirrel.     The 
trees,  however,  in  places  bore  the  marks  of  huge  talons,  wliich 
were  ea.sily  distinguislied  as  tJie  sign  of    bears.      The  grizzly 
does  not  climb  except  when  young:    this   was   probal)ly  the 
common  broAvn  variety.     At  half-way  the  gorge   opened   out 
assuming  more  the  appearance  of  a  valley ;  and  in  places,  for  a  - 
few  rods,  were  dwarf  stretches  of  almost  level  ground.    Towards 
the  Pass-summit  the  rise  is  sharpest:   here  we  again  descended 
from    the  wagon,   whicli  the  four  mules   liad  work  enoucrh  to 
draw,  and  the  total  length  of  its  eastern  rise  was  five  miles?  Bin- 
IMountain  lies  eighteen  miles  from  the  city,      'ihe  top 'is   a 
narrow  crest,  suddenly  forming  an  acute  based  upon  an  obtuse 
angle. 

From  that  eyrie,  8000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  weary 
pilgrim  first  sights  his  shrine,  the  object  of  his  h)ng  wanderincrs 
hardships,  and  perils,  the  Happy  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.' 
The  western  horizon,  when  visible,  is  bounded  by  a  broken  wall 
of  light  blue  mountain,  the  Oquirrh,  whose  northernmost  bluff 
buttresses  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  and  whose  eastern 
flank  sinks  in  steps  and  t(!rj-aces  into  a  river  ba,sin,  yellow  with 
the  sunlit  golden  corn,  and  somewliat  pink  with  its  car- 
peting of  heath-like  moss.    In  tlio  foreground   a  semicircn'l  n 
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sweep  of  Inll  top,  and  a„  i„verte,I  a,cl,  of  ,-ooky  wall,  shuts  o.,t 
..U  hut  a  t«v  «pa„.,  of  the  Valloy.     Those  hefghts  are  r„,  ^ 
mth  a    hagp  lomst,  i„  «o,„e  ph.co»  hiack-gree',,  in  othor,  o f 

Lr^o        'l'^'*,"  *■""  """"'^  '"'"'  °f  """^v  sti  1  .troak  the 
baie  groy  rocky  flanks  of  the  loftiest  peak. 

footpath  wa7  ':;":?/  ""'"^  '"  *"''  »'•  S-e,  we  resumed  the 
lootpat h  way  whdst  the  mail-wagon,  with  wheels  ro„.d,-locko,l 

strifof  ti    "  '""'™',;"  '"^  ^"  ™Praoti.,.ahie  slope     The 
summit  of  the  pass  was  well  nigh  cleared  of  timber :  the  wood 
nau,     „g,„fo,,„^,  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.|  ^^^^^^  .till "010°,"" 

Ti'tntd  Jtr  "«"■'/ "PP--''"«  •'  'a.ge  settlemen*;.  Cs 
tttTe  1  /  r"'  P'°"'"""S  f"»g-.  tl<e  mountains  are  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  summer,  that  send.s  forth  counties.  sw.,,,r     f 

wmtry  cold,  that  pile.,  up,  four  to  .six  feet  high,-tlie  mouiitain 
men   .speak   of  thirty  and  f„rty,_,he   snobs' drifted  b^, 
unbroken  force  of  the  winds.       The  pass  froni  November  t 
lebrnary  can  be  traversed  by  nothing  heavier  than  "  sleth.s  " 
and  dunng  the  snowstorms  even  the»e  are  stopped.     Fall  ,'. 
.0  the  go,^,e  o(  B,g  Kanyon  Creek,  after  a   iLl  of  twelvS 
ha,d  „   les  fron,    Sauchmin's  Fork,-  we  reached  at   11-30  the 
s  »t,on  that  bear.,  the  nan,e  of  the  water  near  which  it  is  hu 
\  e  were  received  by  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  abs   rt 
at  the  t,me  of  our  arrival;  and  half  stifled  by  the  thick  du 
and  the  sun  which  had  raised  the  glass  to  103°,  we  enjoy 
cop.ous  draoghts-,„„(  .„;(  j,„  <,n„,ifiea_of    he  ooo    te 
rather  hard  wate,,  that  trickled  down  the  hill  into  a  tro,  gh  by 

M,  \r         ?  \f   -^  '""'  "■'■"  '"""""y  "'t'oduced  to  us  by 

W  .  Macarthy  as  Mr.  Ephe  Hanks.     I  had  often  heard  of  tMs 

uhv.dna  ,a,  one  of  the  old  triun.virate  of  Mormon  desperado  . 
the  other  wo  bemg  Orrin  Porter  liockwell  and  Bill  Hicknr- 

asH,e  leader  of  the  dreaded  D,anite  ,, and,  and  in  short ,.  a  Idel 
lufflan  a  he  ear  often  teaches  the  eye  to  form  its  pictures-  I 
Lad  ehmmated  a  kind  of  mental  sketch  of  those  as^sdn 
faces  wh,oh  one  sees  ou  the  Apennines  and  Pyrenees!  an  w 
ruck  l,y  what  , net  the  eye  of  sense.  The  "  vile  villai ,,"  s  he 
.as  been  called  by  .anti-Mornv.n  writers,  who  verily  do  not  t^ 
to  ,nc,u,,jcr  then-  epithets,  was  a  middle-sized,  llght-haircd,  good 
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ing  man,  with  regular  features,  a  pleasant  and  humorous 
countenance,  and  the  manly  naauner  of  his  early  sailor  life, 
touched  with  the  rough  cordiality  of  the  mountaineer.  "  P'rank 
as  a  bear  hunter,"  is  a  proverb  in  these  lands.  He  had,  like  the 
rest  of  the  triumvirate,  and  like  most  men  (Anglo-Americans)  of 
desperate  coiu-age  and  fiery  excitable  temper,  a  clear  pale 
blue  eye,  verging  upon  grey,  and  looking  as  if  it  wanted  nothing 
better  than  to  light  up,  together  with  a  cool  and  ([uiet  glance 
that  seemed  to  shun  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

The  terrible  Ephe  began  with  a  facetious  allusion  to  all  our 
new  dangers  under  the  roof  of  a  Danite,  to  which  in  similar 
strain,  I  made  answer  that  Danite  or  Damnite  was  pretty  much 
the  same  to  me.  After  dining,  we  proceeded  to  make  trial  of 
the  air-cane,  to  which  he  took,  as  I  could  see  by  the  way  he 
handled  it,  and  by  the  nod  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  ob- 
servation, "almighty  convenient  sometimes  not  to  make  a  noise, 
IVIister,"  a  great  fancy.  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  a  mind 
to  "  have  a  slap"  at  his  namesake*,  an  offer  which  was  gratefidly 
accepted,  under  the  promise  that  "  cufty "  should  previously 
be  marked  down  so  as  to  save  a  long  ride  and  a  troublesome 
trudge  over  the  mountains.  His  battery  of  "  killb'ars  "  was 
heavy  and  in  good  order,  so  that  on  this  score  there  woidd 
have  been  no  trouble,  and  the  only  tool  he  bade  me  bring  was  a 
Colt's  revolver,  dragoon  size.  He  told  me  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  in  England  next  year,  when  he  had  set  the  "  ole  woman  "  to 
her  work.  I  suppose  my  look  was  somewhat  puzzled,  for  Mrs. 
Dana  graciously  explained  that  every  western  wife,  even  when 
still,  as  Mrs.  Ephe  was,  in  her  teens,  commands  that  venerable 
title,  venerable,  though  somehow  not  generally  coveted. 

From  Big  Kanyon  Creek  Station  to  the  city,  the  driver 
"  reckoned,"  was  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  We  waited  till 
the  bright  and  glaring  day  had  somewhat  burned  itself  out;  at 
noon  heavy  clouds  came  up  from  the  south  and  south->vest, 
casting  a  grateful  shade  and  shedding  a  few  drops  of  rain. 
After  taking  friendly  leave  of  the  "  Danite  "  chief, — whose  cor- 
diality of  manner  had  prepossessed  me  strongly  in  his  favour — 
vfe  entered  the  mail-wagon  and  prepared  ourselves  for  the 
finale  over  the  westernmost  ridge  of  the  stern  Wasach. 

*   "  OiC  Ephraim  "  is  the  mount;iin-inan'H  fohricfut  for  the  grizzly  ljo;ir. 
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After  two  nulea  of  comparatively  level  ground  we  came  to 
the  foot  of  "Little  :b,uutain,"  and  descended  from  the  wa-on 
to  relieve  the  poor  devils  of  nuiles.     The  near  slope  was  much 
shorter,  but  also  it  was  steeper  far  than  "  Big  .Alountain."     The 
counterslope  was  easier,  though  by  no  means  pleasant  to  con- 
template with  the  chance  of  an  accident  to  the  break,  which  in 
al    niconvenient  places  would  part  with  the  protecting  shoe- 
sole,    lieyond  the  eastern  foot,  which  was  ten  miles  distant  from 
ourdestmation,  we  were  miserably  bmnped  and  jolted  over  the 
broken  ground  at  the  head  of  Big  Kanyon.     Down  this  pass 
whose   name  is  a  translation  of  the  Yuta  name  Obitkokicliii 
a  turbulent  little  mountain-stream  tumbles  over  its  boulder- 
bed,  girt  with  the  usual  sunflower,  vines  of  wild  hops,  red  and 
white  willows,  cotton-wood,  (piaking-asp,  and  various    bushes 
near  its  cool  watery  margin,  and  upon  the  easier  slopes  of  the 
ravine,  with  the  sLin  or  dwarf  oak  {Quercus  nana),  mountain 
mahogany,  balsam  and  other  firs,  pines,  and  cedars.     The  road 
was  a  narrow  shelf  along  the  broader  of  the  two  spaces  between 
the  stream  and  the  rock,  and  frequent  fordings  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  capricious  wanderings  of  the  torrent.     I  could 
not  but    think  how  horrid    must  have    been  its    appearance 
when  the  stout-hearted    Mormon  pioneers    first  ventured   to 
thread  the  defile,  breaking  their  way  through   the  dense  bush, 
creeping  and  clinging  like  flies  to  the  sides  of  the  hills.     Even 
now  accidents  often  occur;  here,  as  in  Echo  Kanyon,  we  saw  in 
more  than  one    place,  unmistakable    signs   of   upsets  in  the 
shape  of  broken  spokes  and  yoke  bows.     Atone  of  the  most 
ticklish  turns  IVfacarthy  kindly  pointed  out  a  little  precipice 
where  four  of  the  mail  passengers  Ml  and  broke  their  necks,  a 
pure  invention   on  his   part,  J  believe,  which  fortun;iteIy,  at 
that  moment,  did  not  reach  Mrs.  Danas  ears.     Ho  also  enter- 
tained   us  with   many  a  tale,   of  which  the  hero  was  the  re- 
doubtable Hanks  ;  how  he  had  slain  a  bufiFalo-bull  single-handed 
with   a  bowie  knife,  and  how  on  one   occasion,  when  refused 
hospitality  by  his  Lamanite  brethren,  he  had  sworn  to  have  the 
whole  village  to  himself,  and  had  redeemed  his  vow  by  reap- 
pearing r,i  cuerpo,  with  gestures  so  maniacal  that  the  sulky  In- 
dians all  fled,  declaring  him  to  be  "  bad  medicine."    The  stories 
had  at  least  local  colouring'-. 

In  due  time,  emerging  from  the  gates  and  port;ils  and  deep 
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HciTiitions  of  Uic  ui)))^!*  coiirsp,  \v(!  (losccndcd  into  ii  lowor  level: 
lu'i'c  Hii:^,  now  CM  I  led  Kniigratiou,  Kuii^on  t^'nidiiiilly  Imli^os  out, 
mid  its  sttH'p  wlojx'H  of  grass  mid  fern,  Khrubbery  and  stunted 
briisli,  fall  imperceptibly  into  tlie  plain.  The  v.alley  presently 
lay  full  before  our  sight.  At  iliis  jtlaoe  the  pilgrim  emigrants, 
like  the  llajis  of  jNIccca  ;vnil  Jerusalem,  give  vent  to  the 
emotiims  long  pent  up  within  their  bosoms  by  sobs  and  tears, 
laughter  and  congratulations,  psalms  and  hysterics.  It  is 
indeed  no  wonder  that  the  children  dance,  that  strong  men 
cheer  and  shout,  and  that  nervous  women,  brnl<c'n  with  fatigue 
and  hope  deferred,  scream  and  faint;  that  the  ignorant  should 
fondly  believe  that  the  "  Spirit  of  God  pervades  the  very  atmo- 
sphere," and  that  Zion  on  the  tops  of  the  moiuitains  is  nearer 
heaven  than  othei  parts  of  earth.  In  good  sooth,  though  un- 
influenced by  religious  fervour  — beyond  the  natural  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  a  bran  new  Holy  City  —  even  I  could  not,  after 
nineteen  days  in  a  mail-wagon,  gaze  upon  the  scene  without 
emotion. 

The  Sublime  and  the  Ik'autiful  were  in  present  contrast. 
Switzerland  and  Italy  lay  side  by  side.  The  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  past  mountains  and  ravines  still  floated  before 
the  retina,  as  emerging  from  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Golden 
Pass  —  the  moutli  of  Emigration  Kanyou  is  more  poetically  so 
called  —  we  came  suddenly  in  view  of  the  Holy  Valley  of  the 
West. 

The  hour  was  about  6  r.sr.,  the  atmosphere  was  touched 
with  a  dreamy  haze, —  as  it  generally  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake  —  a  little  bcank  of  rose-coloured  clouds,  edgi'd  with  flames 
of  purple  and  gold,  floated  in  the  upper  air,  whilst  the  mellow 
radiance  of  an  American  autumn,  that  bright  inteilude  between 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  diffused  its  mild  soft  lustre  over 
the  face  of  earth. 

The  sun,  whose  slanting  rays  shone  full  in  our  eyes,  was 
setting  ill  a  flood  of  heavenly  light  behind  the  bold  jagged 
outline  of  "Antt  pe  Island,"  which,  though  distant  twenty  miles 
to  the  north-west,  hardly  appeared  to  be  ten.  At  its  feet,  and 
then  bounding  the  far  horizon,  lay,  like  a  band  of  burnished 
silver,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  that  still  innocent  Dead  Si-a. 
South-westwards,  also,  and  e([ually  deceptive  as  regards  dis- 
tance,  rose   the    boundary    of  the    valley   plain,  the  Oquirrh 
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man'sH      r    !.T'"  '"'°  '■'=8'™'  '«^3'°"<1  "-e  confines  of 

Brighamrcoonf  r;  "A"^'  T  """''^  "'"'"S™*  *'=  ""-  «f 
alreacf.  p„X    he  1   f  °!  *•>>*  Ol'»">'  down  to  the  shadows 
tinct  ana '^tll'sldr^g^r  :.:'  Snt  ^d\  ''"''<  f'' 
.-uated    the    distances.    IhierS^td'  t  iTrtht^ 

The  undulating  valley-plain  between  us  and    fh.  n     •    u 

edges  into  benol-L  t"  h  oh  VXl™'  ™!'?«/'  '"*'' 
I^ake.   In  some  narts  tl,.  1  .  ''™'™'  ""^d  of  the 

-n  shot  iriu;~s  IttalTf  ft""^  ""  T'^'  ^""''-^  *^ 
the  sands  of  «.e  Arab™'!:^  :  tl'^^j;' °7^  ^^i' «^« 
the  Jordan  of  the  West  rnll«  -f  ii-  ^'^'^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^es,  where 

handiwork,  from  the  bleak  benchS  behind  to  T.  '"P''"  '^ 
barren  valley  in  front      T^i  T  \.  ^'^  ^^^""^  ^''^^  ^nce  a 

fumned:  aS;t  h^  ^Hre:  "'??  Ill  "f" 
years  ago  a  .%w  miserable  stvaTes  the  Zli  f";\^"'"'^'^ 
Indians,  gathered   their    grass  «M  ,,         ""'''"    "'"Se-- 

crickets  to  keen  lift  2a  !,?.'.  K^-hoppers,  and   blaclc 

war  cries  th:eIo  o  ^re  n  o^^S    ^d'tf',  "™''^  """  "•^'^ 
the  fox  prowled  over  tL  sUe  7  "'"''  *''  ™"''  "d 

blossomed  like  theTose  "  "°"  P"!"''"""  -'y-"bas 

.oir:h™t^Srftr:Tor4eTVTrr -'' 

parently  girt  on  all  sides  by  hil  the  ui  b  .  '^'"''  "  'P" 
?000  to  8000  feet  above  the  phi u  ^f  tb*  t  '""'''''  ''™''' 
gulches  veined  with  lines  of  srow  tb!r  ^'''  "*"""  ''^ 

winter  frowns  upon  the  last  liHsulr  '"  ""'  '"'"" 

easternmost  valley-bench:  a  trl;'t;:f '11^ "allS 
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step  from  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  mountains  to  the  level 
of  the  present  valley-plain.  From  a  distance— the  mouth  of 
Emigi-ation  Kanyon  is  about  4-30  miles  from  the  city— Zion, 
which  is  not  on  a  hill,  but  on  the  contrary  lies  almost  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  river-plain,  is  completely  hid  from  sight,  as 
if  no  such  thing  existed.  Mr.  Macarthy,  on  application,  pointed 
out  the  notabilia  of  the  scene. 

Northwards  curls  of  vapour  ascending  from  a  gleaming 
sheet— the  Lake  of  the  Hot  Springs— set  iu  a  bezel  of  emerald 
green,  and  bordered  by  another  lake-bench  upon  which  the 
glooms  of  evening  were  rapidly  gathering,  hung  like  a  veil  of 
gauze  around  the  waist  of  the  mountains.  Southwards  for 
twenty-five  miles  stretched  the  length  of  the  valley  with  the 
little  river  winding  its  way  like  a  silver  thread  in  a  brocade  of 
green  and  gold.  The  view  in  this  direction  was  closed  by  "  Moun- 
tain Point,"  another  formation  of  terraced  range,  which  forms 
the  water  gate  of  Jordan,  and  which  conceals  and  separates  the 
fresh  water  that  feeds  the  Salt  Lake  —  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  from 
the  Dead  Sefi,, 

As  we  descend  the  Wasach  Mountains,  we  could  look  back 
and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Happy  V^alley. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  Emigration  Kanyon,  and  about  one  mile 
nearer  the  settlement,  is  the  Red  Butte,  a  deep  ravine,  whose 
quarried  sid.p  jhow  mottlings  of  the  light  ferruginous  sandstone 
which  was  chosen  for  building  the  Temple  wall.*  A  little 
beyond  it  lie'^  the  single  City  of  the  Dead,  decently  removed 
three  miles  from  the  habitations  of  the  living,  and  further  to 
the  north  is  City-Creek  Kanyon,  which  supplies  the  Saints  with 
water  for  drinking  and  for  irrigation.  South-east  of  Emigration 
Kanyon  are  other  ravines,  Parley's,  Mill  Creek,  Great  Cotton- 
wood, and  Little  Cottonwood,  deep  lines  winding  down  the 
timbered  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  thrown  into  relief  by 
ihe  darker  and  more  misty  shading  of  the  farther  flmik-wall. 

The  "  Twin  Peaks,"  the  highest  points  of  the  Wasach  Moun- 
tains, are  the  first  to  be  powdered  over  with  the  autumnal 
snow.      When  a  black  nimbus   throws  out  these  piles,  with 


*  At  first  a  canal  was  dug  throiigli  the  bonch  to  bring  this  material :  tlie  grey 
granite  now  used  for  the  Temple  is  transported  in  carts  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  valley. 
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their  tilted  up  rock  strata,  jagged  edges,  black  flanks,  rugged 
brows  and  bald  heads,  gilt  by  a  gleam  of  sunset,  the  whole 
stands  boldly  out  with  that  phase  of  sublimity  of  which  the  sense 
of  immensity  is  the  principal  element.  Even  in  the  clearest 
weather  they  are  rarely  free  from  a  fleecy  cloud,  the  condensa- 
tion of  cold  and  humid  air  rolling  up  the  heights  and  vanishing 
only  to  be  renewed. 

The  bench-land  then  attracted  our  attention.  The  soil  is 
poor,  sprinkled  with  thin  grass,  in  places  showing  a  suspicious 
whiteness,  with  few  flowers,  and  chiefly  producing  a  salsolaceous 
plant  like  the  English  samphire.  In  many  places  lay  long 
rows  of  bare  circlets,  like  deserted  tent-floors  :  they  proved  to 
be  ant-hills,  on  which  light  ginger-coloured  swarms  were  work- 
ing hard  to  throw  up  the  sand  and  gravel  that  everywhere  in 
this  valley  underlie  the  surface.  The  eastern  valley-bench, 
upon  whose  western  declivity  the  city  lies,  may  be  traced  on  a 
clear  day  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles :  its  average  breadth  is  about  eight  miles. 

After  advancing  about  1-50  mile  over  the  bench  ground,  the 
city  by  slow  degrees  broke  upon  our  sight.  It  showed,  one  may 
readily  believe,  to  special  advantage  after  the  succession  of  Indian 
lodges,  Canadian  ranches,  and  log-hut  mail-stations  of  the 
prairies  and  the  mountains.  The  site  has  been  admirably 
chosen  for  drainage  and  irrigation  ~  so  well  indeed  that  a 
"Deus  ex  machina "  must  be  brought  to  account  for  it.* 
About  two  miles  north,  and  overlooking  the  settlements  from  a 
height  of  400  feet,  a  detached  cone  called  Ensign  Peak  or 
Ensign  Mount  rises  at  the  end  of  a  chain  which,  projected  west- 
ward from  the  main  range  of  the  heights,  overhangs  and  shelters 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  valley.  Upon  this  "  big  toe  of 
the  Wasach  range,"  as  it  is  called  by  a  local  writer,  the  spirit  of 
the  martyred  prophet,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  appeared  to  his  suc- 

*  I  have  frequently  heard  this  legend  from  GoKtilcs,  never  from  Mormons;  yet 
even  the  Saints  own  that  as  early  as  1812  visiv.i!-s  of  the  mountains  and  kanyons, 
the  valley  and  the  lake,  were  revealed  tc.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  who  declared  it 
privily  to  the  disciples  whom  he  loved.  Thm  Messrs.  0.  I'ratt  and  E.  Snow, 
apostles,  were  enabled  to  recognise  the  Promised  Land,  as,  the  first  of  the  pioneers,' 
they  issued  from  the  ravines  of  the  Wasach.  Of  course  the  Gentiles  declare  that  the 
exodists  hit  upon  the  valley  l,y  the  purest  chance.  The  spot  is  heconiing  classical : 
here  Judge  and  Apostle  Phelps  preached  his  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  which,  auti- 
Mormons  say,  was  a  curious  contrast  to  the  first  discourse  so  named. 
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cesser  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  position 
of  the  New  Temple,  which,  after  Zion  had  "  got  up  into  the 
hish  mountain,"  was  to  console  the  Saints  for  the  loss  of  Nauvoo 
the  Beautiful.  The  city — it  is  about  two  miles  broad — runs 
parallel  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan,  which  forms  its 
western  limit.  It  is  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
western  range,  ten  from  the  debouchure  of  the  river,  and  eight  to 
nine  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  lake  —  a  respectful  distance, 
which  is  not  the  least  of  the  position's  merits.  It  occupies 
the  rolling  brow  of  a  slight  decline  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Wasach,  in  fact  the  lower,  but  not  the  lowest  level  of  the 
eastern  valley-bench ;  it  has  thus  a  compound  slope  from  north 
to  south,  on  the  line  of  its  water  supplies,  and  from  east  to 
west,  thus  enabling  it  to  drain  off  into  the  river. 

The  city  revealed  itself,  as  we  approached,  from  behind  its 
screen,  the  inclined  terraces  of  the  upper  table-land,  and  at  last 
it  lay  stretched  before  us  as  upon  a  map.  At  a  little  distance 
the  aspect  was  somewhat  Oriental,  and  in  some  points  it  re- 
minded me  of  modern  Athens  —  without  the  Acropolis.  None 
of  the  buildings,  except  the  Prophet's  house,  were  whitewashed. 
The  material  —  the  thick,  sun-dried  adobe,  common  to  all  parts 
of  the  Eastern  world'^ —  was  of  a  dull  leaden  blue,  deepened  by 
the  atmosphere  to  a  grey,  like  the  shingles  of  the  roofs.  The 
number  of  gardens  and  compounds — each  tenement  Avithin  the 
walls  originally  received  1*50  square  acre,  and  those  out- 
side from  iive  to  ten  acres,  according  to  their  distance  —  the 
dark  clumps  and  lines  of  bitter  Cottonwood,  locust  or  acacia, 
poplars  and  fruit  trees,  apples,  peaches,  and  vines  —  how  lovely 
they  appeared,  after  the  baldness  of  the  prairies ! — and,  finall}', 
the  fields  of  long-eared  maize  and  sweet  sorghum  strengthened  the 
similarity  to  ati  Asiatic  rather  than  to  an  American  settlement. 
The  differences  presently  became  as  salient.  The  farm-houses, 
with  their  stacks  and  stock,  strongly  suggested  the  old  country. 
Moreover  domes  and  minarets  —  even  churches  and  steeples  — 
were  wholly  wanting — an  omission  that  somewhat  surprised  me. 
Tlie  only  building  conspicuous  from  afar  was  the  block  occupied 
by  the  present  head  of  the  church.  The  court-house,  with  its 
tinned  Muscovian  dome,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city ;  the  arsenal, 

Thevery  word  is  Spaiiisli,  dt-rived  from  the  Arabic  <_jJ_2l\,  mcuiiing  "the  liriokf 
it  is  known  throughout  the  West,  and  la  written  ud.ih ,>.■,  and  j,>ronouuced  dobies. 
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a  barn-like  structure,  on  a  bench  below  the  Jebel  Nur  of  the 
valley- Ensign  Peak ;  and  a  saw-mill,  built  beyond  the  southern 
boundary,  were  the  next  in  importance. 

On  our  way  we  passed  the  vestiges  of  an  old  moat,  from 
which  was  taken  the  earth  for  the  bulwarks  of  Zion.     A  Ro- 
rnulian  wall,  of  puddle,  mud,  clay,  and  pebbles,  six  miles  - 
others  say,  2600  acres -in  length,  twelve  feet  high,  six  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  and  two  and  three-quarters  at  the  top,  with 
embrasures  five  to  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  semi-bastions 
at  half  musket  range,  was  decided,  in  1853-54,  to  be  necessary, 
as  a  defence  against  the  Lamanites,  whose  name  in  the  vulgar 
IS   luta   Indians.     Gentiles   declare   that   the   bulwarks  were 
erected  because  the  people  wanting  work  were  likely  to  "strike" 
faith,  and  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  upon  this  folly 
would  have  irrigated  as  many  thousand  acres.     Anti-Mormons 
have,  of   course,  detected  in  the  proceeding  treacherous  and 
trea.sonable    intentions.       Parenthetically,    I  must   here    warn 
the   reader    that    in    Gt.  S.  L.  City  there  are  three   di.,inct 
opinions  concerning,  three  several  reasons  for,  and  three  dia- 
metrically different  accounts  of,  everything  that  happens,  viz. 
that  of  the  Mormons,  which  is  invariably  one-sided ;  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  which  is    sometimes  fair  and  just ;  and  that  of 
the  anti-Mormons,  which  is  always  prejudiced  and  violent.     A 
glance  will  show  that  this  much  talked-of  fortification  is  utterly 
harmless;  it  is  commanded  in  half  a  dozen  places;  it  could  not 
keep  out  half  a  dozen  sappers  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and 
now,  as  it  has  done  its  work,  its  foundations  are  allowed  to 
become  salt,  and  to  c  amble  awa_y. 

The  road  ran  through  the  Big  Field,  south-east  of  the  ri^y, 
SIX    miles   square,  and    laid    off   in  five-acre    lots.     Presently, 
passing  the  precincts  of  habitation,  we  entered,  at  a  slappin^ 
pace,  the  second  ward,  called  Denmark,  from  its  tenants,  who 
mostly  herd  together.     The  disposition  of  the  settlement  is  like 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century  New  World  cities— from  Wash- 
ington to  the  future  metropolis  of  the  great  Terra  Australis— a  • 
system  of  right  angles,  the  roads,   streets,  and*  lanes,  if  they 
can  be  called  so,  intersecting  one  another.     The  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  tlie  rertat.gular  plan  have  been  exhausted  in 
argument;  the  new  style  is  best  suited,  I  believe,  for  the  New, 
IS  the  old   must,  perforce,  -^main   in  the  Old  World.     The 
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suburbs  are  thinly  settled ;  the  mass  of  habitations  lie  around 
and  south  of  Temple  Wock.  The  streets  of  the  suburbs  are 
mere  roads,  cut  by  deep  ups  and  downs,  and  by  gutters  on  both 
sides,  which,  though  full  of  pure  water,  have  no  bridge  save  a 
plank  at  the  trottoirs.     In  summer  the  thoroughfares  are  dusty 

in  wet  weather  deep  with  viscid  nuid. 

The  houses  are  almost  all  of  one  pattern— a  barn  shape,  with 
wings  and  lean-tos,  generally  facing,  sometimes  turned  endways 
to,  the  street,  which  gives  a  suburban  look  to  the  settlement ; 
and   the  diminutive  casements  show  that  window-glass  is  not 
yet  made  in  the  Valley.     In  the  best  abodes  the  adobe  rests 
upon  a  few  com-ses  of  sandstone,  which  prevent  undermining 
by  water  or  ground-damp,  and  it  must  always  be  protected  by  a 
coping  from  the  rain  and  snow.    The  poorer  are  small,  low,  and 
hut-like;    others  are    long  single-storied   buildings,  somewhat 
like  stables,  with  many  entrances.     The  best  houses  resemble 
East  Indian  bungalows,  with  flat  roofs,  and  low,  shady  veran- 
dahs, well  trellised,  and  supported  by  posts  or  pillars.      All 
are  provided  with  chimneys,  and  substantial  doors  to  keep  out 
the  piercing  cold.     The  offices  are  always  placed,  for  hygienic 
reasons,  outside ;    and  some  have  a  story  and  a  half — the  latter 
intended  for  lumber  and  other  stores.     I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
outhouse-harems,  in  which  certain  romancers  concerning  things 
I^Iormon  had  informed  me  that  wives  are  kept,  like  any  other 
stock.     I  presently  found  this  but  one  of  a  multitude  of  delu- 
sions.    Upon  the  whole   the   Mormon   settlement  was  a  vast 
improvement   upon   its  contemporaries  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  ^Missouri. 

The   road  through  the  faubourg  was   marked  by  posts  and 
rails,  which,  as  we  advanced  towards  the  heart  of  the  city,  were 
replaced  by  neat  palings.    The  garden  plots  were  small,  as  sweet 
earth    must  be  brought   down   from  the  mountains;   and  the 
flowers  were    principally  those   of  the  old    country  —  the  red 
French  bean,  the   rose,  the   geranium,  and  the  single  pink; 
the    ground    or    winter    cherry    was    common ;    so   were    nas- 
turtiums, and  we  saw  tansy,  but  not  that  plant  for  which  our 
souls,  well  nigh  weary  of  hopes  of  juleps  long  deferred,  chiefly 
lusted  —  mint.     The  fields  were  large  and  numerous,  but  the 
Saints  have  too  many  and  various  occupations  to  keep  them 
jMoravian-like  neat  and  trim  ;  weeds  overspread  the  ground ; 
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often  the  wild  Hiin flower-tops  (nitnunihero'l  the  heads  of  maize. 
Tlie  fruit  had  suffered  from  uu  unusually  uipping  frost  in  May; 
the  peach  trees  were  barren,  the  vines  bore  no  produce,  only  a 
few  good  apples  were  in  Mr.  Brigham  Younj^'s  garden,  and  the 
water-melons  were  poor,  yellow,  and  tasteless,  like  the  African. 
On  the  other  hand,  potatt^s,  onions,  cabbages  and  (incumbers, 
were  good  and  pknitiful,  the  tomato  was  ripening  everywhere, 
fat  full-eared  wheat  rose  in  stacks,  and  crops  of  excel'iut  hay 
were  Hcattered  about  near  the  houses.  The  people  came  to  their 
doors  to  see  the  mail-coa(  h,  as  if  it  were  the  "  Derby  dilly,"  of 
old,  go  by.  I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  modified  English 
appearance  of  tlie  colony,  and  by  the  prodigious  nuud)er8  of  the 
white-heixded  children. 

Presently  we  debouched  upon  th(3  main  thoroughfare,  the 
centre  of  population  and  bus  less,  where  the  bouses  of  the 
principal  Mormon  dignitaries,  and  the  stores  of  the  Gentile 
merchants,  combine  to  form  the  city's  only  street  which  can  be 
properly  so  called.  It  is,  indeed,  both  street  and  market,  for, 
curious  to  say.  New  Zion  has  not  yet  built  for  herself  a  bazaar 
or  market-place.  Nearly  opposite  the  Post-office,  in  a  block  on 
the  eastern  side,  with  a  long  verandah,  supported  by  trimmed 
and  painted  posts,  was  a  two-storied,  pent-roofed  building,  whose 
sign-board,  swinging  to  a  tall,  gibbet-like  tlagstaff,  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  announced  it  to  be  the  Salt  Lake  House,  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  New  Zion. 
In  the  Far  West,  one  learns  not  to  expect  much  of  the  hostelry*; 
I  had  not  seen  auglit  so  grand  for  many  a  day.  Its  depth  is 
greater  than  its  frontage,  and  behind  it,  secured  by  a  porte 
cochere,  is  a  large  yard,  for  coralling  cattle.  A  rough -looking 
crowd  of  drivers,  drivers'  friends,  and  idlers,  almost  every  man 
openly  armed  with  revolver  and  bowie-knife,  gathered  round 
the  doorway,  to  greet  Jim,  and  "prosj-ect"  the  "new  lot;"  and 
the  host  came  out  to  assist  us  in  transporting  our  scattered 
effects.  We  looked  vainly  for  a  bar  on  the  ground  floor  ;  a  bureau 
for  registering  names  was  there,  but  (temperance,  in  public 
at  least,  being  the  order  of  the  day)  the  usual  tempting  array  of 


*  I  subjoin  one  of  the  promising  sort  of  advertisements ;  — 

"Tom  Mitehell!!!  dispensos  comfort  to  tlie  weiu-y  (!)  feeds  the  hungry  (!!)  and 
cheers  the  gloomy  (!!!)  at  his  old,  wcU-kmnvn  stand,  thirteen  miles  east  of  Fort 
Des  Moines.     Don't  pass  Inj  me." 
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bottles  and  decanters  was  not  forthcoming ;  upstairs  we  found 
a  (jrentile  l)all-room,a  tolerably  furnished  sitting-room,  and  bed- 
chambers, apparently  made  out  of  a  single  apartment  by  par- 
titions too  thin  to  be  strictly  agreeable.  The  household  had  its 
deficiencies ;  blacking,  for  instance,  had  run  out,  and  servants 
could  not  be  engaged  till  the  expected  arrival  of  the  hand-cart 
train.  However,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Townsend,  a  Mormon,  from 
the  State  of  Maine — when  expelled  from  Nauvoo,  be  had  parted 
with  land,  house,  and  furniture  for  ^^  50— who  had  mprried  an 
Englishwoman,  was  in  the  highest  degree  civil  and  obliging, 
and  he  attended  personally  to  our  wants,  oflered  his  wife's  ser- 
vices to  Mrs.  Dana,  and  put  us  all  in  the  best  of  humours, 
despite  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sadness  ever 
attending  one's  first  entrance  into  a  new  place,  the  swarms  of 
"emigration  flies" — so  called  because  they  appear  in  September 
with  the  emigrants,  and  after  living  for  a  month  die  off  with 
the  first  snow  —  and  a  certain  populousness  of  bedstead,  con- 
cerning which  the  less  said  the  better.  Such,  gentle  reader,  are 
the  results  of  my  first  glance  at  Zion  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  Holy  City  of  tho  Far  West. 

Our  journey  had  occupied  nineteen  days,  from  the  7th  to  the 
25th  of  August,  both  included ;  and  in  that  time  we  had  accom- 
plished not  less  than  1136  statute  miles. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

FinST   WEEK   AT    GT.    S.    L.    CITY. —  PRELIMINARIES. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  Mormons  I  would  fain 
offer  to  the  reader  a  few  words  of  warning.  During  my  twenty- 
four  days  at  head  quarters,  ample  opportunities  of  surface  ob- 
servation were  afforded  me.  I  saw,  as  Avill  presently  appear, 
specimens  of  every  class,  from  the  Head  of  Church  down  to 
the  field  hand,  and  being  a  stranger  in  the  land  could  ask 
questions  and  receive  replies  upon  subjects  which  would  have 
been  forbidden  to  an  American  of  the  States,  more  especially  to 
an  official.  But  there  is  in  Mormondom,  as  in  all  other  exclusive 
faiths,  whether  .Jewish,  Hindu  or  other,  an  inner  life  into 
which  I  cannot  flatter  myself  or  deceive  the  reader  with  the 
idea  of  my  having  penetrated.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  no  Gentile,  even  the  unprejudiced,  who  are  rarm 
nves,  however  long  he  may  live  or  intimately  he  may  be  con- 
nected with  Mormons,  can  expect  to  see  anything  but  the  super- 
ficies. The  writings  of  the  Faithful  are  necessarily  wholly 
presumed.  And  finally  the  accounts  of  Life  in  the  City  of  the 
Saints  published  by  anti-Mormons  and  apostates  are  venomous, 
and,  as  their  serious  discrepancies  prove,  thoroughly  untrust- 
worthy. I  may  therefore  still  hope,  by  recounting  honestly  and 
truthfully  as  lies  in  my  power  what  I  heard,  and  felt,  and  saw, 
and  by  allowing  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  to  take 
new  ground. 

The  Mormons  have  been  represented,  and  are  generally 
believed  to  be,  an  intolerant  race ;  I  found  the  reverse  far  nearer 
the  fact.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  there  is  hardly  one  anti- 
Mormon  publication  however  untruthful,  violent,  or  scandalous 
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which  I  did  not  find  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City.*     The  extent  of  the  sub- 
joined bibliographical  list  would  deter  me  from  a  theme  so  used 


I'll 


*  A  list  of  works  publislied  upon  the  subject  of  Mormonism  may  not  bo  unin- 
teresting. Tliey  admit  of  a  triple  division  — the  Gentile,  the  anti-Mormon,  and 
the  Mormon. 

Of  the  Gentile,  by  which  I  understand,  the  comparatively  unprejudiced  observer, 
the  jirincipiil  are  — 

1.  The  exploration  and  survey  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  by  Captain  Stanabury, 
wlio  followed  up  Colonel  Fremont's  flying  survey,  in  1849,  or  two  years  before 
the  Mormons  had  settled  in  the  basin,  and  found  the  young  colony  about  2—3 
years  old.  Anti-Mormons  find  fault  with  Captain  Stansbury  for  expending  upon 
tlieir  adversaries  too  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

2.  The  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Gunnison  of  the 
U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers.  This  officer  was  second  in  command  of  the 
exploration  under  Captain  Stansbury,  and  has  recorded,  in  unpretending  stylo  and 
with  great  impartiality,  his  opinions  concerning  the  "rise  and  progress,  pecidiar 
doctrines,  personal  conditions  and  prospects"  of  the  Mormons,  "derived  from 
personal  observation."  Like  his  C.  O.,  Lieutenant  Gunnison  is  accused  of  having 
favoured  the  New  Faith,  and  yet,  with  all  the  inconsistency  of  the  odium  theolo- 
gicum  the  Faithful  are  charged  with  his  subsequent  murder  ;  the  only  motive  of  the 
foul  deed  being  that  the  Saints  dreaded  future  disclosures,  and  were  determined, 
though  one  of  their  number  had  been  sent  to  accompany  Captain  Stansbury  as 
assistant,  to  prevent  other  expeditions.  LTpon  Lieutenant  Gunnison's  volume  is 
founded" Les  Mormons"  of  M.  Etourneau,  first  printed  in  the  "Presse"  and  after- 
wards republished,  Pai'is  1856. 

3.  The  ^Torraons ;  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Miirch  26th,  18.50,  by  Colonel  T.  L.  Kane  (U.S.  Militia) :  this  gentleman, 
an  eye-witness,  who  has  touchingly  and  I  believe  truthfully  related  the  details  of 
the  Nauvoo  Exodus,  is  called  by  anti-Mormons  an  "apologist,"  and  is  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Latter  Day  Saint —baptized  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Osborne— 
in  Christian  disguise.  Arrived  at  Fort  Bridger,  in  1857,  he  found  assembled  there 
the  three  heads  of  departments.  Governor  Gumming,  Chief  Justice  Eekles,  and 
General  Johnston.  According  to  the  Saints,  ho  was  watched,  spied,  treated  as  a 
Mormon  emissary,  and  nearly  shot  by  a  mistake  made  on  purpose :  he  was,  how- 
ever, supported  by  the  Governor  against  the  General,  and  the  residt  was  a  coolness 
most  favourable  to  the  New  Faith.  Colonel  Kane  is  said  to  have  preserved  an 
affectionate  and  respectful  remcmbran(?o  of  his  friends  the  Mormons. 

4.  History  of  the  Mormons,  by  Messrs.  Cliambers,  Edinburgh. 

5.  An  Excursion  to  California,  over  the  Prairies,  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Great 
Sierra  Nevada,  by  W.  Kelly,  Esq.,  J.  P.  Mr.  Kelly,  whose  work  shared  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  the  interest  Jind  admiration  of  tho  public  -^iih  Messrs.  Hue 
and  Gabet's  travels  in  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  visited  Gt.  S. 
L.  City  in  1849,  an  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  infant  colony,  and 
leaves  the  reader  only  to  regret  that  he  devoted  so  little  of  his  time  and  of  his  two 
volumes  to  the  history  of  the  Saints. 

6.  The  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Joseph 
Smith  the  American  Mahomet.  Office  of  the  National  Illustrated  Library,  198 
Strand,  Loudon.  This  little  compilation,  dealing  with  facts  rather  than  theories, 
borrows  from  the  polemics  of  both  parties  and  displays  the  calmness  of  judgment 
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up  by  friend  and  foe,  were  it  not  for  these  considerations.    In  the 
first  place,  I  have  found  since  my  return  to  England  a  prodigious 


which  results  from  studying  the  subject  at  a  distance;  though  Gentile,  it  is 
somewhat  in  favour  with  Mormons  because  it  shows  some  desire  to  speak  the 
tnith.  Tliis  solid  merit  has  won  it  the  honour  of  an  abridged  translation  with 
the  title  "  Les  Mormons  "  (292  pages  in  12mo.  Messrs.  Haehette,  Paris,  1864),  oy  M. 
Amedee  Pichot,  and  a  brilliant  review  by  M.  Prosper  M^rinie6  in  the  "Moniteur," 
and  reprinted  in  "Les  M(51anges  Historiquos  et  Littt^raires "  (pp.  1-68,  Michel 
Levj',  1855). 

7.  A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake,  and  a  Residence  in  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah, 
by  William  Ghandless.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1857.  Mr.  Chandless, 
about  the  middle  of  July  1855,  crossed  the  Prairies  in  the  character  of  a  "  teamster 
for  pay,"  spent  the  end  of  the  year  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  and  thence  travelled  vid 
Fillmore  and  San  Bernardino  to  California.  The  book  is  exceedingly  lively  and 
picturesque,  combining  pleasant  reading  with  just  observation,  impartiality,  and 
good  sense. 

8.  Voyage  au  Pays  des  Mormons,  par  Jules  Remy  (2  vols.  E.  Dentu,  Paris, 
1860).  The  author,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brenchley,  M.A.,  travelled  in  July  and 
the  autumn  of  1855  from  San  Francisco  along  the  line  of  the  Carson  and 
Humboldt  Rivers  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  and  returned,  like  Mr.  Chandless,  by  the 
southern  road.  The  two  volumes  are  more  valuable  for  the  obsriv.vtions  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  little-known  basin,  than  foi  the  generalisina  more  or  less 
sound  with  which  the  subject  of  the  New  Faith  is  discussed. 

Not  a  few  anomalies  appear  in  the  judgments  passed  by  M.  Remy  upon  the  Saints : 
whilst  in  some  places  they  are  represented  as  fervent  and  full  of  faith,  we  also  read: 
"LoMormonisme  n'a  pas  le  caructere  de  spon'  ^n^it6  des  religions  primitiA'es,  cequi 
va,  du  rests,  de  soi,  ni  la  naiVotd  des  religions  qui  suivirent,  ni  la  sinedrit^  des 
revelations  ou  des  ri^formes  religieuses  qui,  durant  les  si^cles  derniers,  ont  pris  place 
dans  I'histoire,"  and  whilst  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  is  in  parts  tenderly  treated,  he  is 
ruthlessly  characterised  in  p.  24  as  nn  fourbe  et  un  impostcur,  a  "  savage  and 
gigantic  Tartuffe."  An  excellent  English  translation  of  this  work  has  lately  ap- 
peared, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jeffs,  Burlington  Arcade,  but  an  account  of 
Gt.  S.  L.  City  in  1855  is  as  archaeological  as  a  study  of  London  life  in  a.d.  1800. 

9.  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  "West,  by  M.  Carvalho,  who 
accompanied  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  last  exploration.  According  to  anti-Mormons 
the  account  of  the  Saints  is  far  too  favourable  (1856). 

10.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  by  H.  Engelmann.  Washington, 
1860. 

The  principal  auti-^Mormon  woi-ks  are  the  following,  ranged  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  dates.     The  Cons,  it  will  be  observed,  more  than  treble  the  Pros. 

1.  A  brief  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (commonly 
called  Mormons)  including  an  Account  of  their  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  with  the 
reason  of  the  Author  for  leaving  the  said  Church,"  by  John  CorriU,  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Missouri  (50  pages,  8vo.  St.  Louis,  1839).  I  know  nothing 
beyond  the  name  of  this  little  work,  or  of  the  nine  following. 

2.  Addresses  on  Mormonism,  by  the  Rev.  Hays  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man,  1839). 

3.  Mormonism  weighed  in  the  Balances  of  the  Sanctuary  and  found  Wanting, 
by  Samuel   Haining  (66  pages,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  1839). 

4.  The  Latter-day  Saints,  and  Book  of  Mormon.    By  W.  J.  Morrish,  Ledburj'. 
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general  ignorance  of  the  "  Mormon  rule ;  "  the  mass  of  the 
public  has  heard  of  the  Saints,  but  even  well  educated  men 

6.  An  Exposure  of  the  Errors  and  Fallacies  of  the  Self-named  Latter-day  Saints, 
By  W.  Hewitt,  Staffordshire. 

6.  Tract  on  Mormonism.     By  Capt.  D.  L.  St.  Clair.     (1840). 

7.  Mormonism  Unveiled.     By  E.  D.  Howe.     (1841). 

8.  Mormonism  Exposed.     By  the  Eev.  L.  Sunderland.     (1841). 

9.  Mormonism  Portrayed ;  it  Errors  and  Absurdities  Exposed,  and  the  Spirit  and 
Designs  of  its  Author  made  Manifest.  By  W.  Harris  (64  pages,  Warsaw,  Illinois 
1841). 

10.  Mormonism  in  aU  Ages  ;  or,  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Causes  of  Mormonism  ; 
with  the  biography  of  its  author  and  founder,  Joseph  Smith,  junior.  By  Pro- 
fessor J,  B.  Turner,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville.  (304  pages,  12mo  N  Y 
1842.)  •      .      • 

1 1.  Gleanings  by  the  Way.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D.  (352  pages,  in  12mo, 
Philadelphia,  1842),  Minister  at  Palmyra  in  N.Y.  at  the  time  when  the  New 
Faith  arose. 

12.  The  History  of  the  Saints,  or  an  Expos6  of  Joe  Smith  and  Mormonism.  By 
John  C.  Bennett  (344  pages,  12mo.  Boston,  1842).  This  is  the  work  of  a  eele- 
brated  apostate,  who  for  a  season  took  a  pron.inent  propagandist  part  in  the  poli- 
tical histoi-y  of  Mormondom.  Defeated  in  his  hopes  of  dominion,  he  has  revenged 
himself  by  a  volume  whose  title  declares  the  character  of  its  contents,  and  which 
wants  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  the  reader  to  be  highly  interesting.  The 
Mormons  speak  of  him  as  the  Musaylimat  el  Kazzab  —  Musaylimat  the  Liar, 
who  tried,  and  failed,  to  enter  into  partnership  with  Mohammed  — of  their 
religion. 

Thefour  following  works  were  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Caswall,  a  violent  anti- 
Mormon,  who  solemnly  and  apparently  honestly  believes  all  the  calumnies  against 
the  "  worthless  family  "of  the  prophet ;  unhesitatingly  adopts  tlie  Solomon  Spaulding 
story,  discovers  in  Mormon  Scripture  as  many  "anachronisms,  contradictions,  and 
grammatical  errors,"  as  ever  Celsus  and  Porphyry  detected  in  the  witings  of 
the  early  Christians,  and  designates  the  faith  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  live 
and  die  as  a  "  delusion  in  some  respects  worse  than  Paganism,  and  a  system  destined 
perhaps  to  act  like  Mohammedanism  (!)  as  a  scourge  upon  corrupted  Christianity  " 
(sub.  the  American?)  The  Mormons  speak  of  this  gentleman  as  of  a  19th 
century  Torquemada :  he  appears  by  his  own  evidence  to  have  combined  with  the 

heart  of  the  great  Inquisitor  some  of  the  head  qualities  of  Mr.  Coroner  W 

wlien  insisting  upon  the  unhappy  Fire-King's  swallowing  his  (Mr.  W's.)  prussic 
acid  instead  of  tlie  pseudo-poison  provided  for  the  edification  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Caswall  went  to  Nauvoo  holding  in  his  hand  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  Greek  psalter, 
and  completely,  according  t ,  his  account,  puzzled  the  Prophet,  who  decided  it  to 
be  "  reformed  Egyptian."  Moreover,  he  convicted  of  falsehood  the  "  ^v^etched  old 
creature,"  xiz.  the  maternal  parent  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  called  a  Mother  in  Israel 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  holiest  of  women,  and  who  at  any  rate  was  a  good  and 
kind-hearted  mother,  that  could  not  be  reproached,  like  Luther's,  with  "  chastising 
her  son  so  severely  about  a  nut  that  tlie  blood  came."  It  is  no  light  proof  of 
Mormon  tolerance  that  so  truculent  a  divine  and  opponent  par  voie  dc  fait,  sliould 
have  been  aUowcd  to  depart,  from  amongst  a  people  whom  he  had  offended  and 
insulted,  without  loss  of  liberty  or  life. 
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hold  theirs  to  be  a  kind  of  socialistic  or  communist   concern, 
where,  as  in  the  world  to   come,  there   is  no    marrying   nor 

13.  The  City  of  the  Mormons,  or  three  Days   jn  Nauvoo  in  1842  (87  pages 
Messrs.  Kivingtons,  London,  1813).  ' 

14.  The  Prophet  of  the  I9th  Century ;  or,  the  Eise,  Progress,  and  Present  State 
of  the  Mormons  (277  pages,  8vo.  puLlishcd  by  the  same,  London,  1843). 

15.  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Mormons.  Chapter  xiii.  of  America  and  the  American 
Church  (John  and  Charies  Mozley,  Paternoster  Eow,  London,  1851). 

16.  Mormonism  and  its  Author;  or,  a  Statement  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.    London  :  Tract  Society,  No.  866  (16  pages,  1858). 

17.  Narrative  of  some  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Mormons,  giving  an  Account  of 
their  iniquities,  with  particulars  concerning  the  Training  of  the  Indi'ins  by  them  ; 
Descriptions  of  their  mode  of  Endowment,  Plurality  of  Wives,  &c.  By  Catherine 
Lewis  Lynn  (24  pages,  8vo.  1848).  As  wiU  presently  appear,  when  the  fair  sex 
enters  upon  the  subject  of  polygamy,  it  apparently  loses  all  self-control,  not  to  say 
its  senses. 

18.  Friendly  "Warnings  on  the  Subject  of  Mormonism.  By  a  Country  Clergyman 
(London,  1850). 

19.  The  Mormon  Imposture :  an  Exposure  of  the  Fraudulent  Origin  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  (8vo.  Newbui-y,  London,  1851). 

20.  Mormonism  Exposed.    By  Mr.  Bowes  (1851).  , 

21.  Mormonism  or  the  Bible  ;  a  Question  for  the  Times.  By  a  Cambridge  Clergj-- 
man  (12mo.  Cambridge  and  Loudon,  1852).  According  to  Mormon  view  the  title 
should  have  been  Mormonism  and  the  Bible. 

22.  History  of  Illinois.  By  Governor  Ford  (Chicago,  1854).  The  author  was  a  de- 
termined opponent  of  the  Now  Faith,  and  gives  his  own  version  of  the  massacres 
at  Ci'rtliage  and  Nauvoo :  it  is  valuable  only  on  the  venerable  principle  "audi 
alteram  partem." 

23.  Mormonism.  By  J.  W.  Conybeare,  first  printed  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review" 
(No.  ccii.  April  1854,  and  reprinted  in  112  pages,  12mo.  by  Messrs.  Longman, 
London,  1854). 

24.  Utah  and  the  Mormons ;  the  History,  Government,  Doctrines,  Customs,  and 
Prospects  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  from  Personal  Observations  during  a  Six 
Months'  residence  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City.  By  Benj.  G.  Ferris,  late  Secretary  of 
U.  T.  (347  pages,  12mo.  Messrs.  Harper,  N.  Y.  1854).  The  author  being 
married,  appears  to  have  lived  amongst  them  to  as  little  purpose for  obser- 
vation —  as  possible.  Everything  is  considered  from  an  anti-Mormon  point  of 
view,  and  some  of  the  accusations  against  the  Saints,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eldi'idges  and  the  Howards,  I  know  to  be  not  founded  on  fact.  The  calmness  of  the 
work,  upon  a  highly  exciting  subject,  contrasts  curiously  with  the  feminine  violence 
—  the  natural  result  of  contemplnting  polygamy  —  of  another  that  issued  under  the 
same  name. 

25.  Mormonism  Unveiled ;  or,  a  History  of  Mormonism  to  the  Present  Time. 
(235  pages,  8vo.  London,  1855.) 

26.  Mormonism  Examined :  a  Few  Kind  Words  to  a  Mormon.  (Svo.  Birmingham 
1855.) 

27.  Female  Life  among  the  Mormons,  published  anonymously  for  the  demand  of 
the  New  Y'ork  market,  and  especially  intended  for  the  followers  of  Miss  Lucy  Stone 
and  of  the  Kev.  Miss  Antoinette  Brown,  but  known  to  be  by  Mrs.  Mai-ia  Ward 
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giving  in  marrifige.      Even  where  this  is   not   the    case,  the 
reader  of  travels  will  not  dislike  to  peruse  something  more 
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who  subsequently  edited  another  work.  The  authoresH,  who  professes  to  have 
escaped  from  the  Mormons,  was  manifestly  never  amongst  them.  This  "  tissu  do 
mensonges  et  do  calomnies,"  as  M.  Remy  somewhat  ungallantly  but  very  truthfully 
styles  it,  has  had  extensive  currency.  M.  Kivoil  has  given  a  free  translation  of  it, 
under  the  name  of  "Les  Hai-ems  du  Nouveau  Monde"  (308  pages,  Paris,  1850).  Its 
success  was  such  that  its  writeress  was  in  1858  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

28.  The  Mormons  at  Homo :  in  a  Series  of  Letters  by  Mrs.  Ferris,  wife  of  the  hito 
U.  S.  Secretary  for  U.  T.  (Dix  and  Edwards,  Broadway,  N.Y.  1856.)  The  reasons  for 
this  lady's  rabid  hate  may  be  found  in  polygamy,  which  is  calculated  to  astound, 
perplex,  and  enrage  fair  woman  in  America  even  more  than  her  strong  opinioned 
English  sister,  and  in  the  somewhat  contemptuous  estimation  of  a  sex  —  which  is 
early  taught  and  soon  learnu  to  consider  itself  creation's  cream  —  conveyed  in  these 
words  of  Mr.  Brigham  Young  :  "  If  I  did  not  consider  myself  competent  to  trans- 
act business  without  asking  my  wife,  or  any  other  woman's  counsel,  I  think  I 
ought  to  let  that  business  alone." 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Ferris  finds  herself  in  the  hands  and  of  a  "  society  of  fanatics," 
controlled  by  a  "  gang  of  licentious  villains," — an  unpleasant  predicament  pour 
ccttc  vertii,  in  fact  for  virtue  at  any  time  of  life  —  characterises  the  land  as  a 
"  Botany  Bay  "  for  society  in  general,  and  a  "  region  of  moral  pestilence  ;"  and 
whilst  she  lavishes  the  treasures  of  her  pity  upon  the  "  poor,  poor  wife,"  holds  her 
spiritiwl  rival  to  be  tout  bonmment  a,  "  concubine,"  and  consigns  tlio  wretches 
assembled  here  {scil.  in  Zion  on  the  tops  of  the  Mountains)  to  the  "  very  hottest 
part  of  the  infernal  torrid  zone."     Tantame  animis  coilestibus  ira?  ? 

The  Mormons  declare  that  tliey  incurred  this  funny  amount  of  feminine  wath 
and  suffered  from  its  consequent  pin-pricks  by  tlieir  not  taking  sufficient  interest 
in,  or  notice  of  the  writer,  especially  by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  —  it  is  mado 
much  of  in  the  book  —  some  rude^men  actually  did  walk  over  a  bridge  before  her. 
But  coming  direct  from  the  land  of  woman's  rights'  associations,  lecturesses  on 
propaganf'.ism  and  voluntary  celibatarians,  wliose  "  mission  "  it  is  to  refonn,  purify, 
and  exait  the  age,  especially  o  wicked  selves,  what  else  could  be  expected  of 
outraged  delicacy  and  self  esteem?  Not  being  " vivii^ectors,"  we  cannot  how- 
ever, quite  join  with  Mrs.  Ferris  in  the  complacency  with  which  she  relates  her 
"probing  the  hearts"  of  her  Mormon  guests  and  visitors  "with  ruthless  ques- 
tions "  about  their  domestic  affairs ;  and  we  remark  with  pleasure  that  in  more 
than  one  place  she  has  most  unwillingly  confessed  the  kindness  and  civility  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

29.  Adventures  Among  the  Mormons,  by  Elder  Hawthornthwaite,  an  Apostate 
Missionary.    (1857.) 

30.  The  Mormons,  the  Dream,  and  the  Reality*  or.  Leaves  from  the  Sketch-book 
of  Experience.    Edited  by  a  Clergyman,  W.  B.  F.     (8vo.  London,  1857.) 

31.  The  Husband  in  Utah ;  or,  Sights  and  Scenes  among  the  Mormons.  By  Austin 
N.  Ward.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Maria  Ward,  Author  of  "Female  Life'among  the  Mormons." 
(212  pages,  Svo.  Derby  and  Jackson,  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  1857.)  It  is  regrettable 
that  a  respectable  publisher  should  lend  his  name  to  a  volume  like  this.  The 
authoress  professes  to  edit  the  MS.  left  by  a  nephew  of  her  husband,  who  lived 
among  the  Mormons  en  route  to  California,  went  on  to  the  gold  regions  and  died, 
I  cannot  but  characterise  it  as  a  pure  invention.      The  writer  who  describes  mar- 
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..f  a  theme  with  which  he  is  already  perhaps  familiar:  for  in 
thi8  department  of  literature,  a,s  in  history  and  biography,  the 

kots  where  not  ono  over  oxisto,!,  and  "the  tall  spiros  of  tho  Mormon  tomples 
«  ttomg  m  the  nch  sunUghf  (p.  15),  thoro  being  no  spires  and  no  ten.ples  at 

pI  t  '  Tn      S^r^"'' /°  ^"-'  '"'^'•^^■'''''  ^'^•''»  ^1'^""'  ^i»l> ''»  fl""  eloquence  of  Mr. 
1  otts,  of  the     Eatannwill  G.ozette,-  nhe  dwell,  upon  the  "  fanutieism  and  diabolism 

eh  e?t     A  m       f';:  "r"'"'"  '°"  '^  ""^^  "^^'>'^«'"  >^  -  Premodltatodlv  mis. 
elm ous.    Although  Urother  Un.lerwood  is  a  fancy  personage,  Miss  Eliza R. Snow. 

m      WlT '  "'^"'V:?''"^";^  ^''"'''''  ^^'^  taken,  is  no  myth,  but  a  well  educated 
ana  highly  respectable  reality. 

V  stiS^T  \T  ""-^"Sthe  Mormons,  being  the  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Maiy  Ettie 
V.  Smith,  late  of  the  Gt.  a  L.  City,  a  Sister  of  one  of  the  Mormon  High  Priests  she 
haviij^,  been  perso,.aUyacquainte.l  with  most  of  the  Mormon  leader's,  ani  ngin 
the  confidence  of  the  Prophet  Brigham  Young.  By  Nelson  Winch  Green.  (Clua-les 
^cnvner  Broadway,  N.Y.  1858,  and  unhappily  republished  by  Messrs.  Routledge 
London.)  This  work,  whose  exceedingly  clap-trap  title  is  a  key  to  the  "popular" 
nature  of  the  contents,  is,  ^^^r  .xe.V/.„c.,  the  most  oflfensive  publication  of  tho 
kind,  and  bears  ^v•^tl^„  it  n.arfa  of  an  exceeding  untruthfulness.  The  human  sacri- 
fices and  the  abominable  rites  performed  in  the  Endowment  House,  are  reproduc- 
lons  of  the  accounts  of  hidden  orgies  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple,  invented  and 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Bowes.  The  last  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  "  My  God !  my  God  !  have  mercy  upon  us,  if  there  is  a  God !  "-a  palpable 

ftoTthl    n  m"'  ^~'^:  "'"-"^^  ^'^  '-^  ^^^^^  ^^"'^  ^°  --"  ^t-y  lambs 
hom  the  fold  of  Mormonism,  but  as  a  history  shows,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  fact 

The  murder  m  Mr.  Jones',  the  butcher's  house,  so  circumstantially  related,  never 

took  place.    Colonel  Bridger,  who  is  killed  ofF  by  the  Danites  at  the  end  of  the  book 

still  lives  ;  and  a  dream  (ch.  xxxviii.)  seems  to  be  the  only  proof  of  Lieut.  Gminisoii 

having  been  slaughtered  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  not  as  is  generally  supposed  by 

'LlyT'  ."^^'"^''"g  «>«  ^•^"t'l'^^-"  coi"i"S  "Bogus-money,"  "whisthng  and 
whi  thng  anti-Mormons  out  of  tho  town,  the  dangers  of  competition  in  love 
matters  with  an  apostle,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  being  scalped  by  white  Indians 
are  stock  accusations  copied  from  book  to  book,  and  rendered  somewhat  harmless 
by  want  of  novelty.  But  nothing  will  excuse  the  reckless  accusations  with  which 
Mr.s.  Smith  takes  away  the  characters  of  her  Mormon  sisters,  and  tho  abominations 
with  which  she  charges  the  wives  of  the  highest  dignitaries.  Amongst  those  thus 
loully  defamed  ,s  Miss  Snow,  who  also  appears  as  a  leading  actress  in  Mrs.  Ward's 
fiction  Tho  "  poetess  of  the  Mormons,"  now  married  to  the  Prophet,  has  ever  led 
a  hfe  of  exceptional  asceticism  _  cold  in  fact  as  her  name.  The  Latter  Day  Saints 
retort  upon  Mrs.  Smith,  of  course,  in  kind,  quoting  Chaucer  (but  whether  truthfuUv 
or  not  I  cannot  say) :—  ^ 

"  A  woman  she  was  the  most  discrete  alive, 
Husbandes  at  chirche-dore  had  she  had  five." 
33  Mormonism;  its  Leaders  and  Designs,  by  John  Hyde,  jun.,  formerly  a  Mor- 
mon Elder,  and  resident  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  (385  pages,  8vo.  W.  P.  Fetridge  & 
Co.  Broadway,  N.  Y.  1857.)  This  is  the  work  of  an  apostate  Mormon,  now 
preaclung,  I  beheve,  Swedenborgiunism  in  England:  it  has  some  pretensions  to 
learning,  and  it  attacks  the  Mormons  upon  aU  their  strongest  grounds.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  see  that  in  the  circumstantial  description  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
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more  we   know   of    a   sulyoct   the  more   we  want   to   know. 
Moreover,  since  1857  no  book  of  general  interest  has  appeared, 


f- 


Endowment  IIouhp,  Mfh.  Smith  imd  Mr.  Ilydo,  wlioso  lu'count  linH  nppnrontly 
l)PL'n  Iiorrowod  by  M.  J{i'my,  diNnprcc ;  thus  jii.stifyinf;  us  in  duuliting  hotli,  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  that  whilst  the  lady  leans  to  the  iTotie,  the  gentleman 
dwells  nj)on  the  treasonous  and  mutinous  teniieney  of  the  ceremony.  Aeeordiiig 
to  Mr.  Hyde,  ho  left  the  Mormohs  from  oonscientious  motives.  The  Mormons, 
who,  however,  never  fail  thoroufjlily  to  denifrruto  the  character  of  an  enemy, 
especially  of  an  apostate,  de<'lari'  that  the  author  when  a  missionary  at  Havre-de- 
OrAco  proved  useless,  always  shirkinp;  his  duty ;  and  that  since  dismissal  from  the 
ministry  he  has  left  a  wife  unprovided  for  at  Ot.  S.  L.  City. 

The  now  almost  forgotten  iiolcmieal  and  anti-Mormon  works,  nro— 

M.  Favez.     Fragments  sur  .T.  Smith  et  les  Monnons.    A  niethodistical  brochure. 

Mr.  Gray.     Principles  and  Practices  of  Mormons, 

M.  Guers.     L'Irvingisme  et  le  Mormonisne  jugd's  par  la  parole  de  Dieu. 

Dr.  Hurlburt's  Mormoiiism  Unveiled.  This  work  tirst  set  on  foot  the  story  of 
"  Solomon  Spaulding  "  having  composed  the  Book  of  Mormon,  concerning  which 
more  anon. 

Mormonism  a  Delusion.     By  the  Rev.  E.  13.  Chalmers. 

Mormonism  Unmasked.     By  R.  Clarke. 

Mormonism,  its  History,  Doctrine,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Simpson. 

Mormonism  an  Imposture.     iJy  P.  Drummond. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints  and  their  Spiritual  ^'iews.     By  H.  S.  J. 

Tracts  on  Mormonism.    A  brochure  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Clay. 

A  Country  Clergyman's  Warning  to  his  Parishioners.  (AVertlieim  &  Mcintosh, 
London.) 

The  Materialism  of  the  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  Examined  and  Exposed. 
By  S.  W.  P.  Taylder. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  Examined,  and  its  Claims  to  be  a  Revelation  from  God, 
proved  to  be  False.  (12mo.  Anonymous.) 

The  principal  notices  of  Mormonism  in  periodical  literature,  arc — 

Archives  du  Christianisme ;  articles  de  MM.  Agdinor  de  Gaspcrin  et  Monod  sur 
le  Mormonisme.  Nos.  of  the  llth  December  1852,  and  14th  Muy  18-33;  quoted  in 
the  "  Bibliographic  Universello  "  of  3IM.  Ferdinand  Denis,  Pin(,'on  ot  De  Narbonne, 
under  tlie  article  "  Utah." 

Sectes  religieuses  au  xix™*  si^cle ;  Les  Irvingiens  et  les  Saints  du  Dernier  Jour, 
par  M.  Alfred  Maury.  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes.  Vol.  iii.  of  the  23rd  year  (a.d. 
1853),  1st  September,  pages  961-995. 

History  and  Ideas  of  the  Mormons.  "  Westminster  Review,"  vol.  iii.  pages 
19G-230.     1853. 

Le  Mormonisme  et  sa  valeiir  morale — La  Soeiete  et  la  Vie  des  Mormons,  by 
M.  Emile  Montegut,  "  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,"  vol.  i.  of  the  26th  year,  pages 
689-725,  15th  Feb.  1856. 

Visite  aux  Mormons  du  Lac  .Sale  par  Jules  Remy.  Articles  in  the  "  Echo  du 
Pacifique,"  San  Francisco,  January  and  February,  1856. 

L'lllustration,  Journal  Universel.  Vols.  xv.  and  xxi.  Articles  by  M.  Dcpping 
"  Sur  les  Mormons  "  (1858). 

Biographic  Gdnerale  du  Dr.  Hicfer,  publiee  chez  MM.  Didot  freres :  a  long 
article  upon  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  by  M.  Isambert  (1858). 
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and  the  MonnoM  are  a  prof-reMive  people  whose  "KO-a-headi- 
t,venes,"an«ocial  growth  i.  oaly  to  be  co.nparedlith  thoL 

L.Mn„ ,i.m,.oll,,Ji,,l"u„"  :^f'     V"'-"""-™"  2"'-     (1859-1800.) 

The  foreign  workn  omitted  in  tiie  catalomio  at  tl,A  .„  i     <•  »i  • 

Mo™,.,,i,„ ,  J,  .s.,a,.„i.,„i.„i.,„,rt>  ',x "  Tr*"  ""- 

Gf.clndil<.,l„  Mormon,,,.  „,|„  Ju„B,t,.n  Tim,  lf,.in  i     ,  . 

Tho  Mormons  hare  publislind    .it    fhoi„  n  i  t> 

laical  book,  "  The  lioute  Lnl  Lh-erp'L  ^ Oretr^I^'L^rV^r  "  t  T^  T"^"^ 
J^d  o„gr..ing.  and  woodcut,  froln  sketches  mad  wt^S  P^^'f  r"! 
ty  James  Lmworth.      It  is  a  hiehlv  ovorUt.hU       i  •'""'^'^  i-^  ^  H-rey.     Edited 

d.Tartme„t.  but  the  letter  pr  f  ^  ,"  te  in^  Id  "'""■^"''  '"  *'"  "^^*^''° 
Which  to  hang  copious  notes  and  offl  r^  rt  r/r"-"  "  """/'"^'  "^"" 
1/.  3.9.,  and  the  three  first  parts  ront.,;,,  „  *^  P"""*"  '■''*''"^'*  ^•*'"  !'•  to 

Saints-  emigration  froX^:^'^TZ!  Z;ZZ''''^'1 ""'  ^"^^^'^^"^ 

Ho  good  a  theme  for  i^mance'^could  n  ^  f  ,^   ^f  f    77'^  Y'  ''"'•''■ 
Mayne  Reid,  who  is  to  Mormonism  whaVl  ev  >,  er  D.  '^"  °'  ^''P'"'" 

In  m-s  pages  the  exaggerated  anti-Morlte  g  tt^r  Us  TJ'  ^'T"^' 
Stansbxiry.  who  spoke  fairlv  nf  fho  S!,.;„+o    •    ,i  "'\'"ns  us  acme  ,    the  explorer 

but  a  sierficia/  ob  en'  ^'-'itt  a  11'  '"  ''""''"^=  "  ""  ''^l^^'""  '«  «'  ''-* 
lirigham  'young  is  a  •  ".d^ar  ^:i^l!^';':Z:':fTrf  ■'''''''■  '''■ 
<ip„,orrah,"  and  the  Saints  them.selves  are  "s.tfified^  ,./!'•■':/'  'T'"" 
^vife  is  a  'V<'>nmeentMn,>,.."  i„  the  tale  of  th  -  S  H  !t  '^'''  -  '  ^^'""''^^ 
Hon  married  by  foul  mean,  to  Josh.  Stebbing  t  ,e  I™  atr;/ 'T'"^  ^T 
by  a  young  hero  -  of  course  a  Mexican  volunteer      Th  T'"^  '""'"'^ 

.nuny-wife-system,  despotism,  theocracy  Dtt:s  tl^l^e  '"^1  vT'  '''T  1  ^'- 
"^-ulgar  ring  which  smacks  (!)  of  ignoble  o  irin^-  O^  P':^^'^;"''^^'  ""'^  tho 
Wakara,  an  ignoble  sub-chief  of  fhlXV   T'  '  "*'"'"  ^""'''  ^^^  '•'>«<^al 

trasts  splendid, .,  ^^:i^^^^z:::::i^:']:  t-  'i-'r- 

c^te  ana  by  his  chivalry  and  hoiitality.  which  "2':  a  Zr^'Sl't 

^orth  !      And  this  is  "  fact  taught  through  fiction  '  "  ^  "'^ 

The  Momion  scriptures,  corresponding  with  tlie  Old  Testiment  fhn  V  i        . 

the  epistles  of  Christianity,  consist  of  the  following  wort  ."^;,v    M  ['"^    ','  """^ 

first  edition  was  printed  in  1830  rialmyn    N  Y       V°"^     ^""*'^'  •"""•    '"^^'^ 
S.ce  that  time  if  has  ^.uently.bl^t^^  ^  ^l— tf  r  r^l^ 
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obstinate  conservatism   in   adherinpf  to  institutions  that  date 
from  the  days  of  Abraham.     Secondly,  the  natural  history  of 


ftfi 


'1^ 

^   i  ■ 


WHS  translated  into  French  in  1862  (Marc  Ducloux,  Rue  Saint-Benoit  7,  Parin, 
1852),  and  vornions  have  appeared  in  the  German,  Italian,  Danish,  Welsh,  and 
Hawai'an  tongues. 

2.  Tiie  Hook  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  JesuH  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  selected  (!)  from  the  Revelations  of  God.  By  Joseph  Smith,  President, 
(336  pages,  12mo).  The  first  American  edition  was  printed  in  1832,  or  ten  years 
afTer  tlio  Book  of  Mormon,  and  was  publi.shed  at  Mr.  Joseph  Smith's  expense. 
Many  transhitions  of  this  important  work  have  appeared. 

3.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price ;  being  a  Choice  Selection  from  the  Revelations, 
Translations,  and  Narratives  of  Josepli  Smith  (66  pages,  8vo.  Liverptjol,  first  pub- 
lished in  1851).  This  little  volume  contains  the  Book  of  Abraham,  "translated 
fWrni  some  records  that  have  fallen  into  our  hands  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, 
purporting  to  be  the  wi-itings  of  Abraham  whilst  he  was  in  Egypt,  called  the  Book 
of  Abraham,  written  by  his  own  hand  on  papyrus.  With  a  facsimile  of  three  papyri." 

4.  The  Latter  Day  Saints'  Millennial  Star,  begun  in  1839,  Manchester,  U.S., 
and  now  published  42  Islington,  Liverpool,  every  Saturday.  It  has  reached  its 
21st  volume.  The  periodical  is  a  single  sheet  (16  pages),  and  the  price  is  one 
penny.  It  is  an  important  publication,  embracing  the  whole  history  of  Mor- 
monism ;  the  hebdomadal  issue  now  contains  polemical  papers,  vindications  of  the 
Faith,  with  a  kind  of  appendix,  sucli  as  emigration  reports,  quarterly  lists  of 
marriages  and  deaths,  varieties,  and  money  lists. 

6.  Journal  of  Discourses  by  Brigham  Young  and  others.  First  published  in 
1854  (8vo.  Liverpool).  It  now  appears  in  semi-monthly  numbers,  1st  and  I5th, 
costing  2d. ;  making  up  one  volume  per  annum.  The  above-mentioned  and  the 
writings  of  "  Joseph  the  Seer  and  Parley  P.  I'ratt,  wherever  found,"  are  considered 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  as  direct  revelations. 

The  Mormons  do  not  hold  the  "  Biogi-aphical  sketches  of  Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet  and  his  progenitors,  for  many  generations,  by  Lucy  Smith,  mother  of  the 
Prophet,"  to  be  entirely  trustworthy.  Beyond  its  two  pages  of  preface  by  Orson 
Pratt,  it  is  deep  below  criticism.  This  work,  18mo.  of  297  pages  (including 
"Elegies  "  by  Miss  E.  R.  Snow),  was  first  printed  in  1853. 

The  Controversialist  works,  not  usually  included  in  the  London  catalogue,  are  the 
following.  They  are  characterised  by  abundant  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
arc  purposely  written  in  a  style  intelligible  to  the  classes  addressed : — 

The  Word  of  our  Lord  to  the  Citizens  of  London,  by  H.  C.  Kimball  and  W. 
Woodruff  (1839). 

The  Millennium,  and  other  Poems,  to  which  is  annexed  a  Treatise  on  the  Rege- 
neration and  Eternal  Duration  of  Matter,  by  Parley  P.  Pratt.     N.  Y.  1840. 

A  Cry  out  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Elder  Hyde.  This  book  was  first  published  in 
Germany  and  in  German.     (120  pages,  in  1842.)  > 

Three  Nights'  Public  Discourse  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  by  Elder  John  Taylor  (46 
pages  in  8vo.  Liverpool,  1850). 

Three  Letters  to  the  "N.  Y.  Herald,"  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.,  from  J.  M. 
Grant  (Mayor  and  President  of  the  Quorum  of  Seventies),  of  Utah,  March  1852. 
These  epistles  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  ;  they  chiefly  set  forth  Mor- 
mon grievances,  especially  the  injury  done  by  the  Federal  oflScials. 

History  of  the  Persecutions  endured  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
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conctption,   birth,   and   growth   to    vigorous  youth,  with  fair 

pp.  8vo.  edition.  pwi-tlTat  s;!,;:;'''"^*'  ^""""^  '*""'•  ^"^  -"'^-l"-^  '«  '»-  6* 

held  at  Gt.  H.  L    CUy    18ol     8^'^"':' p'"  .^■:^:"'^'^  "'   *''"  '^""''^  "^  ^^^"h. 
12mo.  1852)  ^'  ^^''^-^^^^-     (l'""t--^l  ^y  lirigham   Young,   175  page* 

G,    s'L"'ci/vTo'"""-'  f,  ""   l""'^'"^'^'''  Assembly  of  tho  Territo^  of  Utah. 

^^•t2'^;:-ir;f^^or;-^^^^^^ 

Prmted  at  the  -'Mountaineer"  Office,  by  John  .?  Davis  ruiliPri If      '  ''''^• 

mT,!:r^:'7:rr''T  ■'''-''-''  "^  '"^^  -ve'ralill  "Lions  (,he 
Uth  1,  18.^9-00)  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ten-itorv  of  Ut.ib  P„i  r  V  i 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  approved  Jan  19th  IS'i^  rl  Tt  n.  r  ^"''''"'"''1 
afterwards  J.  S.  Davis,  Public  Prnier    1855  1800      -in;  ^^\  /"'"^'^  ^"^"^ 

tains  the  T.^i;orial  Code  of  DeL:t:;;^.';;:;U^^^^^  ^^--     ^^  - 

Gt^^r4 '  3^^  ":r  '^^*^™^  °^ ''- ''—'  ^~  ^--^^o-. 

(l^hS;:;lri;S;\^;'Tl'r'"'':  ^'"'^  ^""^  ^^^^-^  Bngham  Young 

kited  .t7;7  Gt::i  L.  Xtz:^ '"'  ''™^ '° ''-  ^"^'^""-^'^^  °^  '^' 

Spiritual  Gifts,  by  Orson  Pratt.     Liverpool  and  London,  80  pages,  8vo   1857 
Universal  Apostacy;    or.  tho  Seventeen    Centuries  of  Darkness    by  0   Prltt 
Liverpool,  16  pages  in  8vo.  1857  ■L'arKness,  oy  u.  Pratt. 

Compendiiun  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  compiled  from  the  B  ble.  and  also  from  the  Vnnlr  nf  \r  t.  ^ 

f„»  3.  Jo™  S,.e,  City,  .0  C„  rioro;e:sL!uSo,tS    ""  ""'""' 

oi..i.gat„„a,';,.6i;  cloth ij^tei  "°""°  *"°^  "■  ''■■■ 

•  3 


mmmmmmmm 
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promise  of  stalwart  manhood,  is  a   subject  of  general  and  no 
small  importance.     It  interests  the  religionist  who  looks  upon 


u    u 


Poems,  Eeligious,  Historical,  and  Political.  By  Eliza  E.  Snow.  Vol.  I.  Mo- 
rocco extra,  6s.  6d. ;  calf  gil*  6«. ;  clo'.h  gilt,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth  embossed,  2s.  6d. 

The  Government  of  Go  ,1,  jy  John  Taylor,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  First 
printed  in  1852.    Stiff  covers,  Is.  9d. 

Latter  Day  Saints  in  Utah.  Opinion  of  Judge  Snow  upon  the  official  cource  of 
His  Excellency  Gov.  B.  Young — Trial  of  Howard  Egan  on  indictment,  for  the 
murder  of  James  Monroe,  verdict— A  Bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government 
for  Utah.     The  Territorial  Officers,  6cc.     hd. 

One  Year  in  Scandinavia.  Results  of  the  Gospel  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by 
Erastus  Snow,  One   if  the  Twelve  Apostles.     3d. 

Eepoi'ts  of  Three  Nights'  Public  Discussion  in  Bolton,  between  Wiiliam 
Gibson,  H.  P.,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Manchester  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Chr  tter  Day  Saints,  and  the  Eev.  WoodviJe  Woodman,  Minister  of 

tho  New  Church.    First  published  in  1851.     6d. 

Assassii  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  ;  also  a  condensed  Hiotory  of  the 

expulsitin  ot  l^-  ciaints  from  Nauvoo,  by  Elder  John  S.  Fullmer,  Pastor  of  the 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Preston  Conferences.    First  printed  in  1865.     5d. 

Testimonies  for  the  Truth  ;  a  record  of  Manifestations  of  the  Power  of  God — 
miraculous  and  providential — wtnesscd  in  the  travels  and  experience  of  Benjamin 
Brown,  H.  P.,  Pastor  of  the  London,  Eeading,  Kent,  and  Essex  Conferences.  It 
is  a  list  of  the  Miracles  performed  by  the  first  Mormons.  Printed  in  Liverpool, 
1853.     4Ld. 

Works  hy  Parlei'  P.  Pratt,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Key  to  the  Science  of  Theology :  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Spiritual  Philosophy,  Eeligion,  Law,  and  Government,  as  delivered  by 
the  Ancients,  and  as  restored  in  this  Age,  for  the  Final  Development  of  Universal 
Peace,  Truth,  and  Knowledge.  First  published  in  1855.  It  is  a  volume  far  supe- 
rior in  matter  and  manner  to  the  average  run  of  Mormon  composition.  Morocco 
extra,  6s.  6d. ;  calf  grained,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth  embo&sed,  2s. 

The  Voice  of  Warning ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Faith  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  .Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
French.  Morocco  extra,  4s. ;  calf  gilt  edges,  3s. ;  calf  grained,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth 
embossed,  Is.  6d. 

Worl-s  by  Orson  Pratt,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Absurdities  of  Immaterialism,  or  a  Eeply  to  T.  W.  P.  Taylder's  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  The  Materialism  of  the  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  Examined  and 
Exposed."     First  Edition  in  1849.     id. 

Great  First  Cause  ;  or,  the  Self-mo'i-ing  Forces  of  the  Universe.     2d. 

Divine  Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  6  parts.    Each  Pai  t  2d. 

Divine  Authority,  or  the  Question,  wae  Joseph  Smith  sent  of  God?  First  pub- 
lished in  1848.     2d. 

Eemarkable  Visions,     First  published  in  1849.     2d. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  in  4  parts.  First  Edition  in  1849.  Parts  1  2  3  each 
Irf.    Part  4,  2d.  '    ' 
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fceptL^Lrj^'  °^^™P^^d  Christianity,"  as  much  as  the 
sceptic  that  admires  how  in  these   days  of  steam-travelling,, 

ter^SllZ'^T^"^"'  P""*"^  *'*  ^'''«^°^'  ^'^  th«  approbation  of  Clergymen  of  dif- 
1849.     3d.  '  *^"^^fi'"^««t  '>f  Modern  Prophecy.    First  published  in 

Title  and  Index  to  the  above  Works,     ^d 

IFbr/t*  iy  J5;/(?fr  Orson  Spencer,  A  B 
Letters  exhibiting  the  most  prominent  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  ChW^f 

?  jrE^^;^  Xcirsr  r  ''^^•™'^  cro.ei,  A.M.:Bosrn  £: 

embossed.  Ts.M  ^°'°''°  '^'''^'  *^-  '^'^^  g^'^i-*^'  2*-  e*^-;  doth 

Patriarchal  Order,  or  Plurality  of  Wives.     (Being  the  Fifteenth  Letter  in  P.^ 
rospondence  with  the  Rev.  William  Crowd,  AM  )    "^      ■""^^^^^^^  ^e^^r  in  Cor- 

P  J^'l  ^T,f '\^^''''°°  °f  t^«  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
Eoport  of  Elder  Orson  Spencer,  A.B.,  to  President  Brigham  You^g     aS  ^  ' 

Works  by  Elder  John  Jacques. 
Catechism  for  Children.     Cloth  gilt  edges,  lOd ;  stiflF  covers,  Qd. 
-Exclusive  Salvation.     Id. 
Salvation.     A  Dialogue  in  Two  Parts.     Each  Part  Id 

foreii;\:gt;t''^'"'"'""^*^"'^"^*'  ^^^^^^^^^^  °^  the  pmcipal  works  i„ 

Works  in  French. 

Le  Livre  de  Mormon.    (Book  of  Mormon.)    Zs.  Qd. 

Une  Voix  d'Avertissement.     (Voice  of  Warning.)    Par  Parley  P  Pratt      Mn 
rocco  gdt  edges,  4..;  roan,  1.  9^. ;  cloth,  1.  6^.  f  paper  covert^  sf 

P..r?  bT°s"M''"%'^"T"  }^'''  ^-'"''^'''^  ^'"^'^  -'i  their' Enemies.) 
I,  ;  ^•f^.«*.™'^°»«^-. President  des  Missions  Suisse  et  Italienne.     1..  Qd. 
Autont^^Dmne.     (Divine  Authority.)     Par  L.  A.  Bertrand,  Elder.    \d 

T,vL        T'f  ^\'^r^^^^''  Revelations  prouv^e  par  la  Bible.    Par  John 
laylor,  un  des  Douze  Apotres.     4d. 

AuxAm^sdelaV.5r^^6RoligieusP.     Par  John  Taylor,  Elder.     2d 

l-pitre  d«  President  de  hx  Mission  Fran^aise  a  TEglise  des  Saints  des  Derniers- 
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printing,   and  telegramming,   when  "  many  run  to  and  fro," 
and  when  "  knowledge  "  has  been  "  increased,"  human  credu- 


! 


jours  en  France  et  dans  les  lies  de  la  Manche.     (Epistle  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Mission,  &c.)     l^d. 

Traits  sur  le  Baptome.    Par  John  Taylor,  un  des  Doiize  Apotres.    2d. 

Works  in  German. 
Das  Buch  Mormon.     (The  Book  of  Monnon.)     ^s.  &d. 

Eine  Gottliche  Offenbarung ;  und  Belchrung  '  uber  den  Chestand.     (Revelation 
on  Marriage  ;  and  Patriarchal  order  or  Plurality  of  Wives.)    StiiF  covers,  6c?. 
Zion's  Panier.     (Zion's  Pioneer.)     No.  1,  ^d. 

Works  in  Italian. 
II  Libro  di  Mormon.     (The  Book  of  Mormon.)    Morocco  extra,  6s.  6tf. ;  grained 
roan,  4s.  Qd. 

Works  in  Banish. 

Mormons  Bog.     (The  Book  of  Mormon.)     Grained  roan,  4s. 

Works  in   Welsh. 

lAyfr  Mormon.     (Book  of  Mormon.)     Grained  roaa,  4s.;  roan  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

Athrawiaeth  a  Chyfammodau.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants.)  Grained  roan, 
3s.  6d. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

LlfjT  Hymnau.  (Hymn  Book.)  Marble  calf,  2s. ;  grained  roan,  2s.  M. ;  calf 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Y  Perl  o  Fawr  Bris.     (Pearl  of  Great  Price.)     Is.  2d. 

Priodas  a  Moesuu  yn  Utah,  gan  Parley  P.  Pratt.  (Marriage  and  Morals  in 
Utah,  by  Parley  P.  Pratt.)     Id. 

Prophwyd  y  Jubili.     (The  Millennial  Prophet.)     Vol.  III.  unbound.  2s.  O^d. 

By  Elder  Ban  Jones. 

Yr  Eurgrawn  Ysgrythyrol.  (Casket,  or  Treatises  on  upwards  of  100  subjects.) 
Half  calf,  3s.  Zd. ;  unbound,  2s.  Gd. 

Pwy  yw  Duw  y  Saint  ?     (Who  is  the  God  of  the  Saints  ?)     2^d. 

Yr  Hen  Grefydd  Newydd.     (The  old  Religion  anew.)     6J. 
.  Annerchiad  i'r  Peirch,  &c.     (Proclamation  to  the  Reverends,  &c.)     \^d. 

Gwrthbroflon-  i'r  Spaulding  Story  am  Lyfr  Mormon.  (Spaulding  Story,  &c., 
refuted.)     2d. 

Anmhoblogrwydd  Mormoniaeth.     (Unpopularity  of  Mormonism.)     Id. 

Arweinydd  i  Seion.     (Guide  to  Zion.)     \^d. 

Pa  beth  yw  Mormoniaeth  ?     (What  is  Mormonism  ?)     ^d. 

Pa  bethyw  gras  Cadwedigol?     (What  is  saving  Grace  ?)     ^d. 

Dadl  ar  Mormoniaeth  ?     (Discussion  on  Mormonism.)     2d. 

Anfiyddiaeth  Sectyddiaeth.     (Scepticism  of  Sectarianism.)     \d. 

Amddiifyniad  rhag  Cam-gyhuddiadau.     (Replies  to  False  Charges.)     Ic^. 

Y  Lleidr  ar  y  Groes.     (The  Thief  on  the  Cross.)    \d. 

"  Peidiwch  a'u  GwTando."     ("  Don't  go  to  hear  them.")    ^d. 
Egwyddorion  Cyntaf  a  Gwahoddiadau.     (First  Principles  and  Invitations.)   ^d. 
Ai  duw  a  Ddanfonodd  Joseph  Smith.     (Divinity  of  Joseph's  Mission.)     \d. 
Llofruddiiid  Joseph  a  Hyrum  Smith.      (Assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith.)     \d. 

Tarddiad  Llfyr  Mormon.     (Origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.)     Id, 
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lity  will  display  itself  in  the  same  glaring  colours    which  it 
wore  ere  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  became  a  part  of  social 
labour.     The  philosophic   observer  will  detect  in  it  a  notable 
example  of  how  mens  agitat  molem,  the  « powerful  personal 
influence  of  personal  chaaacter,"  and  the  "effect  that  may  be 
produced  by  a  single  mind  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  o^' 
a  smgle  object;"  and  another  proof  that  «  it  is  easier  to  extend 
the  behef  of  the  multitude  than  to  contract  it;  a  circumstance 
which  proceeds  from  the  false  but  prevalent  notion  that  too 
much  belief  is   at  least   an  error   on   the  right  side."      The 
statist  will   consider    it   in  ite    aspect    as   a    new   system   of 
colonisation.    In  America  the  politician  will  look  with  curiosity 
at  a  despotism  thriving  in  the  centre  of  a  democracy,  and  per- 
haps with  apprehension  at  its  future  efforts,  in  case  of  war  or 
other  troubles,  upon  the  destinies  of  the  whilome  Great  Re- 
pnbHc.     In  England,  which  principally  supplies  this  number  of 
souls,  men,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  one  of  many  safety  valves, 
will  be  reminded  of  their  obligations  towards  the  classes  by 

Dammeg  y  Pren  Ffrwythlawn.     (Parable  of  the  Fruitful  Tree  )     id 
Dariun  o'r  Bya  Crefyddol.     (The  Eeligious  World  Illustrated.)     ^d. 
Traethodau  D.  Jones,  yn  rhwyn  mewn   banner  croen  lie.     (J)    Jones'  Worka 
bound  in  half  calf).    6s.  4d. 

By  Elder  John  Da  vies. 
Yr  hyn  sydd  o  ran,  &c.     (That  which  is  in  part,  &c)     Id 
Epistol  Cyffi-edinol  Cyntaf.     (First  General  Epistle  of  the  first  Presidency  )  Id 
Iraethavrd  ar  Wyrthiau.     (Treatise  on  Miracles  )     Id  J  '       • 

EttoAdolygiad,&cChwechEhifyn.     (Do.  in  reply  to  Anti-Mormon  Lectures, 
Six  Nos.     (Each  No.  \d.)  ' 

Prfs^f&cV' l/'^""^*^""  ^°    ^^'''^'^'^''    *"■      (^^««^'»^g  t°  tl»«  Spirits  in 
Ewch  a  Dysgweh.     (Go  and  Teach.)     |d 

Darlithiau  ar  Ffydd,  gan  Joseph  Smith.    (Joseph  Smith's  Lectures  on  Faith  )  id 
Y  Doniau  Ysbrydol  yn  Mrawdlys  y  Gelyn.     (The  Spiritual  Gifts  before  theii^ 

Enemies'  Tribunal.)     2d. 

Traethawd  ar  Fedydd.     (Treatise  on  Baptism.)     1^. 

Corff  Crist,  neu  yr  Eglwj-s.     (The  Body  or  Church  of  Clirist.)     Id 

Ffordd  y  Bywyd  Tragywyddol.     (The  Way  of  Eternal  Life.)     Id  ' 

Yr  Achos  Mawr  Cyntaf,  gan  0.  Pratt.      (Great  First  Cause,  by  O  Pratt )     2d 

Profwch  Bob  Peth,  &c.     (Prove  all  tilings,  &c.)    y. 

Athrawiaeth  lachus.     (Sound  Doctrine.)     ^d. 

Ymddyddanion  yn  Gymraeg  a  Saesonaeg.    (Dialogues  in  Welsh  and  English  )  Id 

Llythyron  Capt.  Jones  o  Ddyffryn  y  li.  H.  Mawr,  yn  desgrifio  arderchawgrwy'dd 

Seion.    (Beauties  of  Zion  described  by  Capt.  Jones,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  from 

Gt.  S.  L.  Valley.)     2d. 
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which  Mormonism  is  fed,  and  urged  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  religion,  and  justice.     And  I  hope  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  highly  coloured  social  peculiarities  of  the  New  Faith 
have  been  used  as  a  tool  by  designing  men  to  raise  up  enmity 
against  a  peaceful,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  people  whose 
whole  history  has  been  a  course  of  cruel  persecution,  which  if 
man  really  believed  in  his   own  improvement  would  be  a  dis- 
grace  to  a   self-styled   enlightened   age.     The   prejudice   has 
naturally  enough  extended  from  America  to  England.    In  1845, 
when  the  Mormons  petitioned  for  permission  to  retire  to  Van- 
couver's Island,   they  met  with  nothing  but  discouragement. 
And  even  in  1860,  I  am  told,  when  a  report  was  raised  that  Mr. 
Brigham  Young  woidd  willingly  have  taken  refuge  with  his 
adherents,  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchawan,  the  British  Minister 
was  instructed  to  oppose  the  useful  emigration  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power. . 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  Lieutenant  Dana  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  store   of  Messrs.  Livingston,  Bell,  and  Co.— 
formerly  Livingston  and  Kinkhead  —the  sutlers  of  Camp  Floyd, 
and  the  most  considerable  Gentile  merchants  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City ; 
he  to  learn  the  readiest  way  of  reaching  head-quarters,  I  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  Sau  Francisco  road.     We  were  cor- 
dially received  by  both  these  gentlemen,  who,  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  stay,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  place 
pleasant.     Governor  Bell,  as  he  is  generally  called,  presently 
introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a  very  charming  person,  of  English 
descent,  whose  lively  manners  contrasted  strongly  and  agreeably 
with  the  aim.  st  monastic  gloom  which  the  regime  of  the  "  lady- 
saints  "  casts  over  society.     Lieutenant  Dana  was  offered  seats 
in  Mr.  Livingston's   trotting-wagon  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 
I   was   less   fortunate.      Captain    Miller,   of  Millersville,   the 
principal  agent  and  director  at  this  end  of  the  road,  informed 
me  that  he  had  lately  ceased  to  run  the  wagon,  which  had 
cost  the  company  ;^1 5,000  a  month,  returning  but  ^30,000  per 
annum,  and  was   sending  the  mails  on  mideback.     However, 
my  informants  agreed  that  a  party  would  probably  be  start- 
ing soon,  and  that,  all  things  failing,  I  could  ride  the  road, 
though  with  some  little  risk  of  scalp.      We  ended  with  a  bottle 
of  Heidseck,  and  with  cigars  which  were  not  unpleasant  even 
after  the  excellent  "  gold-leaf  tobacco  "  of  the  States. 
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On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  we  walked  up  the  main  street  north- 
wards, and  doubling  three  corners  of  Temple  Block,  reached  the 
Jarge  adobe  house,  with  its  neat  garden,  the  abode  of  the  then 
Governor,  Hon.  Alfred  Gumming.     This  gentleman,  a  Georgian 
oy  birth,  after  a  long  public  service  as  Indian  agent  in  the 
northern  country,  wa.s,  after  several  refusals,  persuaded  by  the 
then  President,  who  knew  his  high  honour  and  tried  intrepidity, 
to  assume  the  supreme  executive  authority  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 
I  he  conditions  were  that  polygamy  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  nor  forcible  measures  resorted  to  except  in  extremest  need. 
Governor  Gumming,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  an  escort  of 
600  dragoons,  left  the  Mississippi  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  at  a 
tune  when  the    Mormons  were  in   arms  against  the  Federal 
authority,  and  ended  his  journey  only  in  April  of  the  ensuing 
year.     By  firmness,  prudence,  and  conciliation,  he  not  only  pre- 
vented any  collision  between  the  local  militia  and  the   U    S 
army,  which  was  burning  to  revenge  itself  for  the  terrible  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign,  but  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and 
obedience  throughout  the  Territory.     He  had  been  told  before 
entering  that  his  life  was  in  danger ;   he  was  not,  however,  a 
man  to  be  deterred  from  a  settled  purpose,  and  experiment 
showed,  that  so  far  from  being  molested,  he  was  received  with  a 
salute  and  all  the  honours.     Having  been  warned  that  he  might 
share  the  fate  of  Governor  Boggs,  who,  in  1843,  was  shot  throucrh 
the  mouth  when  standing  at  the  window,  he  enlarged  the  cas^'e- 
ments  of  his  house  in  order  to  give  the  shooter  a  fair  chance.  His 
determination  enabled  him  to  issue,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
a  proclamation  offering  protection  to  all  persons  illegally  re- 
strained of  their  liberty  in  Utah.    The  scrupulous  and  conscien- 
tious impartiality  which  he  has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
difficult  and  delicate  duties,  and  more  still  his  resolution  to  treat 
the   Saints  like  Gentiles  and  citizens,  not  as  Digger-Indians 
or  felons,  have  won  him  scant  favour  from  either  party.     The 
anti-Mormons  use  very  hard  language,  and  declare  him  to  be  a 
Mormon  in  Christian  disguise.      The  Mormons,  though   more 
moderate,  can  never,  by  their  very  organisation,  rest  contented 
without  the   combination  of  the  temporfi   wich  the  spiritual 
power.     The  Governor  does  not  meet  his  pj  .decessor,  the  ex- 
Governor,  Mr.  Bri^ham  Young,  from  prudential  motives,  except 
on  public  duty.     Mrs.  Gumming  visits  Mrs.  Young,  and  at  the 
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houses  of  the  principal  dignitaries,  this  being  nearly  the  only 
,.  society  in  the  place.  As  among  Moslems,  a  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tague can  learn  more  of  domestic  life  in  a  week  than  a  man  can 
in  a  year,  so  it  is  among  the  Mormons.  I  cannot  but  express  a 
hope,  that  the  amiable  Mrs.  Gumming  will  favour  us  with  the 
results  of  her  observation  and  e-'perience,  and  that  she  will  be 
as  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  as  she  is  talented  and  accom- 
plished. The  kindness  and  hospitality  which  I  found  at  the 
Governor's,  and  indeed  at  every  place  in  New  Zion,  is  "  ungrate- 
ful to  omit,"  and  would  be  "  tedious  to  repeat." 

We  dined  with  H.  E.  at  the  usual  hour,  2  p.m.     On  the  way 
I  could  dwell  more  observantly  upon  the  main  features  of  the 
city,  which,  after  the  free  use  of  the  pocket-compass,  were 
becoming  familiar  to  me.    The  first  remark  was,  that  every  meri- 
dional street  is  traversed  on  both  sides  by  a  streamlet  of  limpid 
water,    verdure-fringed,   and  gurgling  with  a  murmur   which 
would  make  a  Persian  Moollah  long  for  improper  drinks.     The 
supplies  are  brought  in  raised  and  hollowed  water  courses  from 
City  Creek,  Red  Buttes,  and  other  Kanyons,  lying  north  and 
east  of  the  settlement.     The  few  wells  are  never  less  than  forty- 
five  feet  deep;  artesians  have  been  proposed  for  the  benches,  but 
the  expense  has  hitherto  proved  an  obstacle.     Citizens  can  now 
draw  with  scanty  trouble  their  drinking  water  in  the  morning, 
when  it  is  purest,  from  the  clear  and  sparkling  streams  that 
flow  over  the  pebbly  beds  before  their  doors.     The  surplus  is 
reserved  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  without  which,  as  the 
"  distillation  from  above"  will  not  suffice,  Deseret  would  still  be 
a  desert,  and  what  is  not  wanted  swells  the  City  Creek,  and 
eventually  the  waves  of  the  Jordan.    The  element,  which  flows  at 
about  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  is  under  a  chief  water- 
master  or  commissioner,  assisted  by  a  water-master  in  each  ward, 
and  by  a  deputy  in  each  block,  all  sworn  to  see  the  fertilising  fluid 
fairly  distributed.    At  the  corners  of  every  ward  there  is  a  water- 
gate  which  controls  the  supplies  that  branch  off  to  the  several 
blocks,  and  each  lot  of  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  is  allowed  about 
three  hours'  irrigation  during  the  week.     P'or  repairs  and  other 
expenses  a  property  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar  is  raised,  and  the 
total  of  the  impost  in  1860  was  ^1163-25.     The  system  works 
like  clock-work.     "  The  Act  to  incorporate  the  Gt.  S.  L.  City 
Waterworks,"  was  approved  Jan.  21,  1853. 
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Walking  in  a  northward  direction  up  Main,  otherwise  called 
Whiskey  Street,  we  could  not  but  observe  the  "  magnificent  dis- 
tances" of  the  settlement  which,  containing  9000—  12,000  souls, 
covers  an  area  of  three  miles.    This  broadway  is  132  feet  wide,  in- 
cluding the  side  walks,  which  are  each  twenty,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  the  principal  avenues,  is  planted  with  locust  and  other  trees. 
There  are  twenty  or  twenty-one  wards  or  cantons,  numbered 
from  the   S.E.    "  boustrophedon "  to  the  N.W.  corner.     They 
have  a  common  fence,  and  a  bishop  apiece.      They  are  called 
after  the  creeks,  trees,  people,  or  positions,  as  Mill  Creek  Ward, 
Little  Cotton  Wood,  Denmark,  and  South  Ward.     Every  ward 
contains  about  nine  blocks,  each  of  which  is  forty  rods  square. 
The  area  of  ten  acres  is  divided  into  four  to  eight  lots,  of  two 
and  a  half  to  one  and  a  quarter  acres  each,  264  feet  by  132. 
A  city   ordinance    places    the   houses  twenty  feet  behind  the 
front  line  of  the  lot,  leaving  an  intermediate  place  for  shrubbery 
or  trees.     This  rule,  however,  is  not  observed  in  Main  Street. 
The  streets  are  named   from  their  direction  to  the  Temple 
Block.     Thus  Main  Street  is  East  Temple  Street,  No.  1 ;  that 
behind  it  is  State  Eoad,  or  East  Temple  Street  2,  and  so  forth, 
the  ward  being  also  generally  specified.      Temple    Block    is 
also  the  point  to  which  latitude   and  longitude  are  referred. 
It  lies  in  N.  lat.  40°  45'  44",  W.  long.  (G.)  112°  06'  08",  and 
4300  feet  above  sea  level. 

Main  Street  is  rapidly  becoming  crowded.    The  western  block, 
opposite  the  hotel,  contains  about  twenty  houses  of  irregular 
shape  and  size.     The  buildings  are  intended  to  supply  the  prin- 
cipal wants  of  a  far-western  settlement,  as  bakery,  butchery,  and 
blacksmithery,  hardware  and  crockery,  paint  and  whip  ware- 
house, a  "fashionable  tailor"— and  "fashionable  "  in  one  point, 
that  his  works  are  more  expensive  than  Poole's  — shoe  stores' 
tannery  and  curriery ;  the  Pantechnicon,   on  a  more  preten- 
tious style  than  its  neighbours,  kept  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Clements, 
Irishman  and  orator ;  dry  goods,  groceries,  li(iuors,  and  furni- 
ture shops.  Walker's  agency,  and  a  kind  of  restaurant  for  ice- 
cream, a  luxury  which  costs  ,^0-25  a  glass ;  saddlers,  dealers  in 
"  food,  flour,  and  provisions,"  hats,  shoes,  clothing,  sash  laths, 
shingles,  timber,  copper,  tin,  crockery  ware,  carpenters'  tools, 
and   mouse-traps ;   a   watchmaker   and   repairer,   a   gunsmith, 
locksmith,  and  armourer,  soap  and  candle  maker,  nail  maker. 
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and  vendors  of  "  Yankee  notions."     On  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  same  articles  are  sold  on  a  larger  scale,  live  the  principal 
Gentile  merchants,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Nixon,  an  English 
saint  ;   IMr.   R.   Gill,  a  "  physiological  barber  ;"  Mr.   Godbe's 
" apothecary  and  drugstores;"  Goddard's  confectionery;  Messrs. 
Hockaday  and  Burr,  general  dealers,  who  sell  everything  from 
a  bag  of  potatoes  to  a  yard  of  gold  lace ;  and  various  estab- 
lishments. Mormon  and  others.     Crossing  the  street  that  runs 
east  and  west,  we  ptiss  on  the  right  hand  a  small  block,  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Co.  sutlers  to  a  regiment  in  Arizona, 
and   next   to   it   the   stores  of  Messrs.    Hooper   and   Cronyn, 
with  an  ambrotype  and  daguerrean  room  behind.     The  stores, 
I  may  remark,  are  far  superior,  in  all  points,  to  the  shops  in 
an  English  country  town  that  is  not  a  regular  watering  place. 
Beyond  this  lies  the  adobe  house,  with  its  wooden  Ionic  stoop 
or  piazza  (the  portico  is  a  favourite  here),  and  well-timbered 
garden,  occupied  by  Bishop  Hunter ;  and  adjoining  it  the  long 
tenement  inhabited  by  the  several   relicts  of  Mayor  Jedediah 
M.  Grant.     Further  still,  and  facing  the  Prophets'  Block,  is 
the  larger  adobe  house  belonging  to  Gen.  Wells  and  his  family. 
Opposite,  or  on   the   western  side,  is  the  well-known  store  of 
Livingston,    Bell,  and  Co.,  and  beyond  it  the  establishment, 
now  belonging  to  the  nine  widows  and  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt.     Still  looking  westwards,  the 
Globe    bakery  and  restaurant,  and  a  shaving  saloon,  lead  to 
the  "  Mountaineer  Office,"  a  conspicuous  building,  forty-five 
feet  square,  two  storied,  on  a  foundation  of  cut  stone  stuccoed 
red  to  resemble  sandstone,  and  provided  with  a  small  green- 
balconied  belvidere.     The  cost  was  ^20,000.     It  was  formerly 
the  Council  House,  and  was  used  for  church  purposes.     When 
purchased  by  the  Territory  the  Public  Library  was  established 
in  the  northern  part;  the  office  of  the  "  Deseret  News"  on 
the  first  story,  and  that  of  the  "Mountaineer"  on  the  ground 
floor.      This  brings  us  to  the  1st  South  Temple  Street,  which 
divides  the  "  Mountaineer"  office  from  the  consecrated  ground. 
In  this  vicinity  are  the  houses  of  most  of  the  apostles,  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Cannon,  Woodruff,  and  0.  Pratt. 

Crowds  were  flocking  into  Temple  Block  for  afternoon  ser- 
vice ;  yet  I  felt  disappointed  by  the  scene.  I  had  expected  to 
see  traces  of  "  workmen  in  abundance,  hewers  and  workers  of 
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stone  and  timl;er,  and  all  manner  of  cunning  men  for  every 
manner  of  work,"  reposing  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
thought,  at  any  rate,  to  find  — 

"  purs  (luporc  muros 
Moliriqiio  arociii,  et  iiiunibus  subvolvero  saxa." 

It  seemed  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  energy  and  devoted- 
ness  of  a  new  faith  that  a  hole  in  the  ground  should  represent 
the  House  of  the  Lord,  whilst  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  the  Prophet, 
thinking  of  his  own  comfort  before  the  glory  of  God,  is  lodged] 
like  Solomon  of  old,  in  what  here  appears  a  palace.  Nor, 
reflecting  that  without  a  Temple  the  dead  cannot  be  baptized 
out  of  purgatory,  was  I  quite  satisfied  when  reminded  of  the 
fate  of  Nauvoo  (according  to  Gentiles  the  Mormons  believe 
that  they  must  build  nine  temples  before  they  will  be  suffered 
to  worship  in  peace),  and  informed  that  the  purely  provisional 
works,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  army 
in  1858,  would  shortly  be  improved. 

The  lines  of  Temple  Block  — which,  as  usual,  is  ten  acres 
square  =  forty  rods  each  way  — run  towards  the  cardinal  points. 
It  stands  clear  of  all  other  buildings,  and  the  locust  trees, 
especially  those  on  the  sunny  south  side,  which  have  now 
been  planted  seven  years,  will  greatly  add  to  its  beauties.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  foundation  wall  of  handsomely  dressed  red 
sandstone,  raised  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  by  adobe  stuccoed 
over  to  resemble  a  richer  material.  Each  facing  has  thirty  flat 
pilastres,  without  pedestal  or  entablature,  but  protected,  as  the 
adobe  always  should  be,  by  a  sandstone  coping.  When  finished 
the  whole  will  be  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  iron  fence. 
There  are  four  gates,  one  to  each  side  — of  these  two,  the 
northern  and  western,  are  temporarily  blocked  up  with  dry- 
stone  walls,  whilst  the  others  are  left  open —  which  in  time  will 
become  carriage  entrances,  with  two  side  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. According  to  accounts  the  wall  and  the  foundations 
have  already  cost  one  million  of  dollars,  or  a  larger  sum  than 
that  spent  upon  the  entire  Nauvoo  Temple. 

Temple  Block— the  only  place  of  public  and  general  worship 
in  the  city— was  consecrated  and  a  Tabernacle  was  erected  in 
September  1847,  immediately  after  the  celebrated  exodus  from 
"  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,"  on  a  spot  revealed  by 
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the  past  to  the  present  Prophet  and  his  adherents.  Two  sides 
of  the  wall  having  been  completed,  ground  waa  broken  on  the 
14th  of  February  185.3,  for  the  foundation  of  the  building. 
One  part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  of  planting  a  post  at  the 
central  point,  the  main  "  stake  for  the  curtains  of  Zion  :  "  every 
successive  step  in  advance  was  commemorated  by  imposing 
ceremonies,  salvos  of  gims,  bands  playing,  crowds  attending, 
addresses  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Erigham  Young,  prayers  and 
pious  exercises.  The  foundations  of  the  Temple,  which  are  six- 
teen feet  deep,  and  composed  of  hard  grey  granite,  in  colour  like 
that  of  Aberdeen  or  Quincy,  are  now  concealed  from  view  ;  and 
the  lumber  huts  erected  for  the  workmen,  were,  when  the  Mor- 
mons made  their  minor  Hegirah  to  Provo  City,  removed  to  the 
Sugar  House  Ward,  three  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city. 

The  Temple  Bl  ek  is  at  present  a  mere  waste.  A  central 
excavation,  which  resembles  a  large  oblong  grave,  is  said  by 
Gentiles  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  baptismal  font  twenty  feet 
deep.  The  S.-western  corner  is  occupied  by  the  Tabernacle, 
an  adobe  building  126  feet  long,  from  N.  to  S.  and  64  wide 
from  E.  to  West  :  its  interior,  ceilinged  with  an  elliptical 
arch  —  the  width  being  its  span  —  can  accommodate  2000  — 
3000  souls.  It  urgently  requires  enlarging.  Over  the  en- 
trances at  the  gable  ends,  which  open  to  the  N.  and  S.,  is  a 
wood-work  representing  the  sun  with  his  usual  coiffure  of 
yellow  beams,  like  a  Somali's  wig,  or  the  symbol  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire.  The  roof  is  of  shingles  :  it  shelters  under  its  pro- 
jecting eaves  a  whole  colony  of  swallows,  and  there  are  four 
chimneys  —  a  number  insufficient  for  warmth  at  one  season,  or 
for  ventilation  at  the  other.  The  speaker  or  preacher  stands 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  building,  which  is  reserved  for  the  three 
highest  dignities,  viz.  the  First  Presidency,  the  "  Twelve " 
(Apostles),  and  the  President  of  the  State  of  Zion  :  distinguished 
strangers  are  also  admitted.  Of  late,  as  in  the  old  Quaker  meet- 
ing houses  at  Philadelphia,  the  brethren  in  the  Tabernacle  have 
been  separated  from  the  "  sistern,"  who  sit  on  the  side  opposite 
the  preacher's  left,  and  according  to  Gentiles,  it  is  proposed  to 
separate  the  Christians  from  the  Faithful,  that  the  "  goats " 
may  no  longer  mingle  with  the  sheep. 

Immediately  north  of  the  Tabernacle  is  the  Bowery  —  in 
early  spring  a  canopy  of  green  leafy  branches  which  are  left  to 
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wither  with  the  year,  supported  on  wooden  posts.  The  interior 
will  be  described  when  we  attend  the  house  of  worship  next 
Sunday. 

In  the  extreme  N.W.  angle  of  the  Block  is  the  Endowment, 
here  pronounced  On-dewment  House,  separated  from  the  Taber- 
nacle by  a  high  wooden  paling.     The  building  of  which  I  made 
a  pen  and  ink  sketch  from  the  west,  is  of  adobe  with  a  pent  roof 
and  four  windows,  one  blocked  up  :  the  central  and  higher  por- 
tion is  flanked  by  two  wings,  smaller  erections  of  the  same  shape. 
The  Endowment  House  is  the  place  of  great  medicine,  and  all 
appertaining  to  it  is  carefully  concealed  from  Gentile  eyes  and 
ears :  the  result  is  that  human  sacrifices  are  said  to  be  performed 
within  its  walls.     Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hyde  have  described  the 
mysterious  rites  performed  within  these  humble  walls,  but,  for 
reasons  given  before,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their 
descriptions  ;  such  orgies  as  they  describe  could  not  co-exist  with 
the  respectability  which  is  the  law  of  the  laud.     M.  Remy  has 
detailed  the  programme  with  all  the  exactitude  of  an  eye-witness, 
which  he  was  not.   The  public  declare  that  the  ceremonies  consist 
of  some  show  which  in  the  middle  ages,  would  be  called  a  comedy 
or  mystery,— possibly  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,— and 
connect  it  with  the  workiug  of  a  Mason's  lodge.     The  respectable 
judge  Phelps,  because  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Father 
of  Sin  when  tempting  Adam  and  Eve,  is  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Devil."   The  two  small  wings  are  said  to  contain  fonts  for  the  two 
sexes,  where  baptism  by  total  immersion  is  performed.  Accord- 
ing to  Gentiles,  the  ceremony  occupies  eleven  or  twelve  hours. 
The  neophyte  after  bathing  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  dressed  in 
clean  white  cotton  garments,  cap  and  shirt,  of  which  the  latter  is 
rarely  removed  —  Dr.  Richards  saved  his   life  at  the  Carthage 
massacre,  by  wearing  it  —  and  a  small  square  masonic  apron, 
with  worked  or  painted  fig  leaves :  he  receives  a  new  name  and  a 
distinguishing  grip,  and  is  bound  to  secresy  by  dreadful  oaths. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that,  as  in  all  such  societies,  there  are  seve- 
ral successive  degrees,  all  of  which  are  not  laid  open  to  initiation 
till  the  Temple  shall  be  finished.     But  —  as  every  mason  knows 
—  the  "  red-hot  poker "  and  other  ideas  concerning  nifisonic 
institutions  have  prevailed  when  jusrer  disclosiu-es  have  been 
rejected.     Similarly  in  the  Mormonic  mystery,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  in  consequence  of  the  conscientious  reserve  of  the 
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people  upon  a  subject  which  it  would  be  indelicate  to  broach, 
the  veriest  fancies  have  taken  the  deepest  root. 

The  other  features  of  the  enclosure  are  a  well  near  the  Taber- 
nacle, an  arched  sewer  in  the  western  wall  for  drainage,  and 
at  the  eastern  entrance  a  small  habitation  for  concierge  and 
guards.  The  future  Temple  was  designed  by  an  Anglo-Mormon 
architect,  Mr.  Truman  0.  Angell.  The  plan  is  described  at  full 
length,  in  the  Latter  Day  Saints'  "  Millennial  Star,"  December  2, 
1854,  and  drawings,  apparently  copied  from  the  original  in  the 
historian's  office,  have  been  published  at  Liverpool,  besides  the 
small  sketches  in  the  works  of  ]Mr.  Hyde  and  M.  Re  my.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  here  to  trouble  the  general  reader  with  a 
lengthy  description  of  a  huge  and  complicated  pile,  a  syncretism 
of  Greek  and  Roman,  Gothic  and  Moorish,  not  revealed  like  that 
of  Nauvoo,  but  planned  by  man,  which  will  probably  never  be 
completed.  It  has  been  transferred  to  the  Appendix  (No.  2), 
for  the  benefit  of  students  :  after  briefly  saying  that  the  whole 
is  symbolical,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  dazzle  by  its  ineffable 
majesty  the  beholder's  sight,  I  will  repeat  the  architect's  con- 
cluding words,  vv'hich  are  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Parr's  Life 
Pills  advertisements,  "  for  other  particulars,  wait  till  the  house 
is  done,  then  come  and  see  it." 

After  dining  with  the  Governor  we  sat  under  the  stoop  enjoy- 
ing, as  we  might  in  India,  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Several 
visitors  dropped  in,  amongst  them  i\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Stenhouse.  He 
—  Elder  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  —  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  has 
passed  through  the  usual  stages  of  neophyte  (larva),  missionary 
(pupa),  and  elder  or  fully-developed  Saint  (imago).  Madame 
was  from  Jersey,  spoke  excellent  French,  talked  English  without 
nfusalisation  or  cantalenation,  and  showed  a  highly  cultivated 
mind.  She  had  travelled  with  her  husband  on  a  propagandist 
tuur  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  where,  as  president  of  the  mis- 
sions for  three  years,  he  was  a  "diligent  and  faithful  labourer 
in  the  great  work  of  the  last  dispensation."  He  became  a  Saint 
in  1846,  at  the  age  of  21 ;  lived  the  usual  life  of  poverty  and 
privation,  foimded  the  Southampton  Conference,  converted  a 
lawyer  amongst  other  great  achievements,  and  propagated  the 
Faith  successfully  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  The  conversation 
turned  — somehow  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City  it  generally  does  — upon 
polygamy,  or  rather  plurality,  which  here  is  the  polite  word, 
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a»  the  first  hand  J/t  at  t^eZZT  ""!  °"  ''.^  "'°™"' 

perfections  of  his  system  thp  hlnm^  .>f  i,     •  -  ^ 

I  deem  its  imn.rf    f  of  havmg  pomted  out  what 

power  of  f-Zfr'  ''  "''  **^  ^'  ^^'-^^^^d  ^^P«"  i^i"^-     His 
power  ot  faith  struck  me  much.     I  had  once  -^nkf^r]  >,;,>.     ^  4. 

became  „f  th.  M„™„„  TaWe,  of  the  La  "the  tjd  rPkt 

wh,ch  aooordmg  to  the  Gentiles  were  removed  by  an  ant 

after  they  had  done  their  work.     He  replied  fhTt  Z  t 

not,  that  his  belief  wa.  independent  of  alltrh  a"s  thlT 

systems.     I  saw  before  me  an  instance  how  the  brain  or  mind 

^tri;  M'e^f  "^ '"™ "'  '^''*  -^  ^pp"-""-'  '-•>-  S 

Long  after  dark  I  walked  home  alone.     There  were  no  lam,,, 
.n  any  hut  Main  Street,  yet  the  city  is  a.,  safe  rit  ji3 
Square  London      There  are  perhaps  not  more  than  twen^Xe 
or  th  rty  constables  or  policemen  in  the  whole  place  under  tCr 
captain  a  Scotchman,  Mr  Sharp,  "by  name  IZ^^^JZ 
so      and  the  guard  on  public  works  is  merely  nominal.     It,  ex" 
cd  ent  order  must  be  referred  to  the  perfect  system  of  p   vlte 
pol  ce,  resultmg  from  the  constitution  of  Mormon  society  whch 
m  this  pomt  resembles  the  ca.,te  system  of  Hindui™      Z™ 
.s  no  secret  from  the  head  of  the  Church  and  S  ate    e'rythir 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  detail  of  private  and  puUic  "ff 
must  be  brought  to  the  ear  and  submitted  to  thejudlen  tf 
e  ather-confessoi-in-chief.     Gentiles  often  declare  that      e 
lophct^ls  ac,,„ai„tcd  with  their  every  word  half  an  hour  aft  r 
.tis  spoken;  and  from  certain  indices,  into  which  I  hardly  need 
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enter,  my  opinion  is  that,  allowing  something  for  exaggeration, 
they  are  not  very  far  wrong.  In  London  and  Paris  the  foreigner 
is  subjected,  though  perhaps  he  may  not  know  it,  to  the  same 
surveillance,  and  till  lately  his  letters  were  liable  to  be  opened 
at  the  Post-office.  We  cannot,  then,  wonder  that  at  Irt.  b.  i^. 
City,  a  stranger,  before  proving  himself  at  the  lea^t  to  be  harm- 
less, should  begin  by  being  an  object  of  suspicion. 

On  Monday,  as  the  sun  was  sloping  towards  the  east,  Mr.  b. 
called  to  let  me  know  that  the  train  had  already  issued  from 
Emi-rp.tion  Kanyon;  no  time  to  spare.      We  set  out  together 
"down  town"  at  once.     Near  the  angle  of  Main  Street  I  was 
shown  the  place  where  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  a  curious 
murder  was  committed.  Two  men,  named  Johnston  and  Brown, 
maiivais  sujets,  who  had  notoriously  been  guilty   ot  torgery 
and  horse-stealing,  were  sauntering  heme  one  fine  evening,  when 
both  fell  with  a  bullet  to  each,  accurately  placed  under  the  heart- 
arm      The  bodies  were  carried  to  the  court-house,  which  is  here 
the  morgue  or  dead-house,  to  be  exposed,  as  is  the  custom,  for  a 
time:  the  citizens,  when  asked  if  they  suspected  who  did  the 
deed,  invariably  replied,  with  a  philosophical  saiWroid,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  they  didn't  know,  and,  secondly,  tha,t  they 
didn't  care.     Of  course  the  Gentiles  hinted  that  life  had  been 
taken  by  "  counsel,"  that  is  to  say,  by  the  secret   orders   ot 
Mr.  Brigham  Young  and  his  Vehm.    But  even  had  such  been  the 
case  — of  course  it  was  the  merest  suspicion— such  a  process 
would  not  have  been  very  repugnant  to  that  wild  huntress,  the 
Themis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     In  a  place  where,  amongst 
much  that  is  honest  and  respectable,  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions, this  wild,  unflinching,  and  unerring  justice,  secret  and 
sudden,  is  the  rod  of  iron  which  protects  the  good.     Durmg 
my  residence  at  the  Mormon  City  not  a  single  murder  was 
to  the  best   of  my  belief,  committed:   the  three  days  which 
I  spent  at  Christian  Carson  City  witnessed  three.     Moreover, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  I  noticed  that  the  crimes 
were  for  the  most  part  of  violence,  openly  and  unskilfully  com- 
mitted; the  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  other  dastardly  poisonings 
of  Europe  are  apparently  unknown,  although  they  might  be 
used  easily  and  efficiently  with  scant  chance  of  detection.    That 
white  emigrants  have  sometimes  wiped  off  the  Indian,  as  the 
English  settler   settled   with  corrosive  sublimate  the  hapless 
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denizen  of  the  great  Southern  Continent,  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned  that  they  have 
rarely  tried  that  form  of  assassination  upon  one  another. 

As  we  issued  from  the  city,  we  saw  the  smoke-like  column 
which  announced  that  the  emigrants  were  crossing  the  bench- 
Iciud;  and  people  were  hurrying  from  all  sides  to  greet  and  to 
get  news  of  friends.     Presently  the  carts  came.     All  the  new 
arnvals  were  in  clean  clothes,  the  men  Wc-ushed  and  shaved,  and 
the  girls,  who  were  singing  hymns,  habited  in  Sunday  dresses. 
Ihe  company  was  sunburned,  but  looked  well  and  thoroughly 
happy,  and   few   except   the    very   young   and   the    very   old 
who  suffer  most  on  such  journeys,  troubled  the  wains.     They 
marched  through  clouds  of  dust  over  the  sandy  road  leading  up 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  crowds,  some  on 
foot,  others  on  horseback,  and  a  few  in  traps  and  other  "loco- 
motive doin's,"  sulkies,  and  buckboards.     A  few  youths  of  rather 
a  rowdyish  appearance  were  mounted  in  all  the  tawdriness  of 
western  trappings— Rocky  Mountain  hats,  tall  and  broad,  or 
steeple-crowned  felts,  covering  their  scalp-locks,  embroidered 
buckskin  garments,  huge  leggings ,  with  caterpillar  or  millepede 
fringes,  red  or  rainbow-coloured  flannel  shirts,  gigantic  spurs, 
bright-hilted  pistols  and   queer-sheathed  knives  stuck  in   red 
sashes  with  gracefully  depending  ends.    The  jeunesse  doree  of  the 
Valley  Tan  was  easily  distinguished  from  imported  goods  by  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  they  sat  and  managed  their  animals. 
Around  me  were  all  manner  of  familiar  faces,— heavy  Eno-lish  me- 
chanics, discharged  soldiers,  clerks,  and  agricultural  labourers,  a 
fewC>ermanstudents,flirmers,  husbandmen,  and  peasants  from 
Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  and  correspondents  and  editors, 
nishops,  apostles,  and  other  dignitaries  from  the  Eastern  States. 
When  the  train  reached  the  public  square  — at  Gt.  S.  L.  City 
the  "squares"  are  hollow  as  in  England,  not  solid  as  in  the 
fetates— of  the  8th  ward,  the  wagons  were  ranged  in  line  for 
the  final  ceremony.     Before  the  invasion  of  the  army  the  First 
President  made  a  point  of  honouring  the  entrance  of  hand-cart 
trains  (but  these  only)  by  a  greeting  in  person.     Of  late  he 
seldom  leaves  his  house  except  fov  the  Tabernacle :  when  inclined 
for  a  pic-nic,  the  day  and  the  hoor  are  kept  secret.     It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  despite  his  powerful  will  and  high  moral 
courage,  does  not  show  the  remarkable  personal  intrepidity  of  Mr 
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Joseph  Smith:  liis  followers  deny  this,  but  it  rests  on  the  best 
and  fairest  Gentile  evidence.     He  has  guards  at  his  gates,  and 
he  never  appears  in  public  unattended  by  friends  and  followers, 
who  are  of  course  armed.     That  such  a  mental  anomaly  often 
exists    those   familiar  with   the   biographies   of  the  Brahmin 
officials  at  the  courts  of  Poonah,  Sattara,  and  other  places  in 
India,  well  know:  many  a  "Pant,"  whose  reckless  audacity  in 
intrigue  conducted  under  imminent  danger  of  life  argiied  the 
coura..-e  of  a  C(Eur-de-Lion,  was  personally  fearful  as  Hobbes, 
and  displayed   at   the   death  the  terrors  of  Robespierre.      A 
moment  of  fear  is  recounted  of  St.  Peter ;  Erasmus  was  not  the 
stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  and  even  the  beau  Sahreuv 
once  ran.     However,  in  the  case  of  the  Prophet  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  precautions:   as  Gentiles  have  themselves 
owned  to  me,  many  a  ruffian,  if  he  found  an  opportunity,  would, 
from  pure  love  of  notoriety,  even  without  stronger  incentive, 
try  his  revolver  or  his  bowie-knife  upon  the  «  Big  Mormon. 

On  this  occasion  the  place  of  Mr.  Brigham  Young  was  taken 
by  President  Bishop  Hunter,  a  Pennsylvanian,  whom  even  the 
most  fanatic  and  intentionally  evil-speaking  anti-Mormon  must 
recrard  with  respect.     Preceded  by  a  brass  band,—"  this  people 


delight  in 


■  Sonorous  metal  Llowing  martial  soiukIs,"— 


and  accompanied  by  the  City  Marshal,  he  stood  up  in  his  con- 
■  veyance,  and,  calling   up   the   Captains   of  Companies,  shook 
hands  with  them  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  business.     In  a 
short  time  arrangements  were  made  to  house  and  employ  all 
who  required  work,  whether  men  or  women.    Having  read  certain 
offensive  accounts  about  "girl-hunting  elders,"  "grey-headed 
gallants,"  and  "  ogling  apostles,"  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
that  everything  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum.     The 
Gentiles,  however,  declare  that  Mr.  Brigham  Young  and  the  high 
di-niitaries  have  issued  an  order  against  "preemption"  on  the 
part  of  their  followers,  who  escort  and  accompany  the  emigrant 
trains  across  the  prairies.  ^ 

Mr.  S.  circulated  freely  amongst  the  crowd  and  introduced 
me  to  many  whose  names  I  do  not  remember ;  in  almost  every 
case  the  introduction  was  followed  by  some  invitation.  He  now 
exchanged  a  word  with  this  "brother,"  then  a  few  sentences  with 
that  "  sister,"  carefully  Huppressiiig  the  Mr=  and  Madam  of  the 
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eastern  States.  The  fraternal  address  gives  a  patriarchal  and 
somewhat  onental  flavour  to  Mormon  converse ;  like  other  things 

be  IsIT  "  Wh'".'  ''  ""  '"*^  ''''''^'''  ''  '  ^«y  -  *^«  street 
to  do  i  .  P  '  f"?""'  '' "  ^"  "^"  ''^^y-'^  ^-  condescends 
to  do  so- "I'm  brother   such-and-such's  son."     In  order  to 

ttemf  u'lf  ^  ''  '''''''^'  ^-^^-^^^  ^«  usual  to  prefix 
the  maternal  to  the  paternal  parent's  name,  suppressing  the  given 

my  sons  by  M:ss  Brown,  Miss  Jones,  and  Miss  liobinson,  would 

'ndsooTlrsf "''''""  ''"■'°"'  ^-tl-r  Junes  Burton, 
and  so  on  Ihe  feamts-even  the  highest  dignitaries-  -wave  the 
Eeverend  and  the  ridiculous  Esquire;  that  "title  much  in 
iise  among  vulgar  people,"  which  in  Old  and  New  England 
applies  to  everybody  gentle  or  simple,  has  not  yet  extended  to 
trt.  fe.  L.  City    1  he  Mormon  Pontiff  and  the  Eminences  around 

n^  T  T?  ^    r'^^r  ''  Mister-they  have  the  substance 
and  they  disdam  the  shadow  of  power.    IJn  revanche,  amongst 
he  crowd  there  are  as  many  Colonels  and  Majors-about  t1.n 
bemg  the  proportion  to  one  Captain  -  as  in  the  days  when 
Mrs.  Irollope  set  the  Mississippi  on  fire.     Sister  is  applied  to 
women  of  all  ages,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulty  of  addressino-  a 
dowager,  as  in  the  eastern  States,  Madam,  in  contra-distinctron 
fterfT'r"  ^^^S^'''-^f-^^^-^  or  what  is  worse,  of  calling  her 
ThP  H  ^"^'^f  ir^;  '^^  ^^--  A"  -,  ScoUice,  Mrs.  A.,  senior. 
The  dress  of  the  fiur  sex  has,  I  observed,  already  become 
peculiar.    The  article  called  in  Cornwall  a  "gowk,"  in  other  parts 
of  England  a  "  cottage  bonnet,"  and  in  theU.  S.  a  "  sun  bonnet  " 
IS  here  universally  used,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the 
Mormons  provide  it  with  a  long  thick  veil  behind,  which  acts 
like  a  cape  or  shawl.     A  loose  jacket  and  a  petticoat,  mostly 
of  calico  or  of  some  inexpensive  stuff,  compose  the  tout  visible. 
The  wealthier  affect  silks,   especially  black.      The  merchants 
are  careful  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  fancy  goods,  milli- 
nery,  and  other  feminine  adornments.    Love  of  dress  is  no  acci- 
dent m  the  mental  organisation  of  that  sex  which  some  one  called 
^fiov  <pi\^KocTf,ov;  the  essential  is  a  pleasing  foible,  in  which 
the  semi-nude  savage,  and  the  crinolined  "  civilisee,"  the  nun 
and  quakeress,  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  the  hiche,  the  petite- 
mmtresse,  and  the  grcmde  dame,  all  meet  for  once  in  their  lives 
pretty  much  on  a  par,  and  on  the  same  ground.     Gt.  S.  L.  City 
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contains  three  «  millinery  stores,"  besides  thirteen  of  dry  goods 
and  two  of  fancy  goods,  or  varieties  ;  and  some  exchange  their 
merchandise  for  grain. 

The  contrast  of  physique  between  the  new  arrivals  and  the 
older  colonists,  especially  those  born  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Prai- 
ries, was  salient.     Whilst  the  fresh  importations  were  of  that 
solid  and  sometimes  clumsy  form  and  dunensions  that  charac- 
terise the  English  at  home,— where  "  beauty  is  seldom  found  in 
cottages  or  workshops,  even  when  no  real  hardships  are  suffered  " 
—the  others  had  much  of  the  delicacy  of  figure  and  complexion 
which  distinguishes  the  American  women  of  the  U.  S.    Physiolo- 
gists may  perhaps  doubt  so  rapid  and  perceptible  an  operation  of 
climate,  but  India  proves  clearly  enough  that  a  very  few  years 
suffice  to  deteriorate  form  and  colour,  especially  in  the  weaker 
half  of  humanity —  why  then  should  we  think  it  impossible  that 
a  climate  of  extremes,  an  air  of  exceeding  purity  and  tenuity, 
in   an  arid  position  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  can   produce 
the  opposite  resvdts  in  as  short  a  space  of  time?     But  whether 
my  theory  stand  or  fall,  the  fact  remains  the  same.     I  remarked 
to  my  companion  the  change  from  the  lymphatic  and  the  san- 
guine to  the  bilious-nervous,  and  the  purely  nervous  tempera- 
ment, a,nd  admired  its  results,  the  fining  down  of  redundancy  in 
wrist,  ankle,  and  waist,  the  superior  placidness  and  thoughtful- 
ness  of  expression,  and  the  general  appearance  of  higher  caste 
blood.     I  could  not  but  observe  in  those  born  hereabouts  the 
noble   regxdar   features,  the  lofty,  thoughtful   brow,   the   clear 
transparent    complexion,   the   long   silky   hair,   and,   greatest 
charm  of  all,  the  soft  smile  of  the  American  woman  when  she 
does  smile.     He  appeared  surprised,  and  said  that  most  other 
Gentiles  had  explained  the  thinness  of  form  and  the  reflective 
look  by  the  perpetual  fretting  of  the  fair  under  the  starveling 
reyivie  of  polygamy.     The  belle  of  the  crowd  was  Miss  Sally 

A ,  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer,  and  of  course  a  ci-devant  ^ndge. 

Strict  Mormons,  however,  rather  wag  the  head  at  this  pretty 
person;  she  is  supposed  to  prefer  Grentile  and  Heathenish 
Society,  and  it  is  whispered  against  her  that  she  has  actually 
vowed  never  to  marry  a  Saint. 

I  "  queried  "  of  my  companion,  how  the  new  arrivals  usually 
behave  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  when  the  civilisation,  or  rather  the  hu- 
manisation  of  a  voyage,  a  long  journey,  and  the  sense  of  help- 
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lessness,  caused  by  new  position,  have  somewhat  mitigated  their 
British  bounce  and  self-esteem.  "  Pretty  well,"  he  replied ;  "  all 
expect  to  be  at  the  top  of  tlie  tree  at  once,  and  they  ftnd  them- 
selves  m  the  wrong  box  ;  no  man  gets  on  here  by  pushing ;  he 
begins  at  the  lowest  seat;  a  new  hand  is  not  trusted;  he  is  first 
sent  on  mission,  then  married,  and  then  allowed  to  rise  higher 
If  he  shows  himself  useful."     This  bore  a  cachet  of  truth  — 

Lea  sots  sont  un  peuplo  norobroiut, 

Trouvant  toutes  ehosoa  faciles ; 
II  faut  le  leur  passer ;  souvent  ils  sont  houreux, 

Grand  motif  do  so  croire  habiles. 

{L'Ane  et  la  Fl&tc.) 

Many  of  these  English  emigrants  have  passed  over  the  plains, 
without  knowing  that  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  look 
upon  Mr.  Brigham  Young  much  as  Eoman  Catholics  of  the 
last  generation  regarded  the  Pope.  The  Welsh,  Danes,  and 
Swedes  have  been  seen  on  the  transit  to  throw  away  their 
blankets  and  warm  clothing,  from  a  conviction  that  a  gay  sum- 
mer reigns  throughout  the  year  in  Zion.  The  mismanagement  of 
the  inexperienced  travellers  has  become  a  matter  of  Joe  Miller. 
An  old  but  favourite  illustration,  told  from  the  Mississippi  to 
California,  is  this :  A  man  rides  up  to  a  standing  wagon,  and 
seeing  a  wretched  looking  lad  nursing  a  starving  baby,  asks 
him  what  the  matter  may  be  :  «  Wal  now,"  responds  the  youth, 
"guess  Pm  kinder  streakt— ole  dad's  drunk,  ole  marm's  in 
hy-sterics,  brother  Jim  be  playing  poker  with  two  gamblers,  sister 
Sal's^down  yonder  a'  courtin'  with  an  in-tire  stranger,  this  'ere 
baby's  got  the  diaree,  the  team's  clean  guv  out,  the  wagon's 
broke  down,  it's  twenty  miles  to  the  next  water,  I  don't  care  a 

" if  I  never  see  Californy." 

We  returned  homewards  by  the  States  Eoad,  in  which  are 
two  of  the  principal  buildings.  On  the  left  is  the  Council  Hall 
of  the  Seventies,  an  adobe  tenement  of  the  usual  barn  shape, 
fifty  feet  long  by  thirty  internally,  used  for  the  various  purposes 
of  deliberation,  preaching,  and  dancing ;  I  looked  through  the 
windows  and  saw  that  it  was  hung  with  red.  It  is  a  provisional 
building,  used  until  a  larger  can  be  erected.  A  little  beyond 
the  Seventies  Hall,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  the 
Social  Hall,  the  usual  scene  of  Mormon  festivities ;  it  resembled 
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the  former,  but  it  was  lar^^er— 73  x  33  feet—  and  better  fur- 
nished. The  gay  season  liad  not  arrived;  I  lost,  therefore,  au 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Gt.  S.  Jj.  City 
in  ball-room  toilette,  but  I  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that 
the  Saints,  though  grave  and  unjovial,  are  a  highly  sociable 
people.  They  delight  in  sleighing  and  in  private  theatricals, 
and  boast  of  some  good  amateur  actors,  amongst  whom  Messrs. 
B.  Snow,  H.  B.  Clawson,  and  W.  C.  Dunbar  are  particularly 
mentioned.  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  excited  more  furore  here  than  even 
in  Europe.  It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  collected,  to 
build  a  theatre  which  will  vie  with  those  of  the  old  country. 
Dancing  seems  to  be  considered  an  edifying  exercise.  The  Pro- 
phet dances,  the  Apostles  d.mce,  the  Bishops  dance.  A  pro- 
fessor of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  would  thrive  in  Zion, 
where  the  most  learned  of  pedagogues  would  require  to  eke  out 
a  living  after  the  fashion  ofoneAristocles,surnamed the  "broad- 
shouldered."  The  saltation  is  not  in  the  languid,  done-up  style 
that  polite  Europe  affects  ;  as  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents, 
«  positions  "  are  maintained,  steps  are  elaborately  executed,  and 
a  somewhat  severe  muscular  exercise  is  the  result.  I  confess  to 
a  prejudice  against  dancing,  after  the  certain,  which  we  are  told 
is  the  uncertain,  epoch  of  life,  and  have  often  joined  in  the 
merriment  excited  amongst  French  folks  by  the  aspect  of  some 
bald-headed  and  stiff-jointed  "  Anglais,"  mingling  crabbed  age 
vnth  joyful  youth  in  a  public  ball.  Yet  there  is  high  authority 
for  perseverance  in  the  practice  ;  David  danced,  we  are  told, 
with  all  his  might,  and  Scipio,  according  to  Seneca,  was  wont 
thus  to  exercise  his  heroic  limbs. 

Besides  the  grand  fetes  at  the  Social  Hall  and  other  subscrip- 
tion establishments,  there  are  "Ward  Parties,"  and  "Elders' 
Weekly  Cotillion  Parties,"  where  possibly  the  seniors  dance 
together,  as  the  Oxford  dons  did  drill  —  in  private.  Polkas,  as 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  are  disapproved  of.  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  to  the  New  Faith  Terpsichore  owes  a  fresh  form  of 
worship,  the  Mormon  cotillion  — alias  quadrille — in  which  the 
cavalier  leads  out,  characteristically,  two  dames.  May  I  not  be 
allowed  to  recommend  the  importation  of  this  decided  improve- 
ment into  Leamington  and  other  watering-places,  where  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  at  "  hops  "  rarely  exceeds  one  to  seven  ? 
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The  balls  at  the  Social  Hall  are  highly  select,  and  are  con- 
due  0(1  on  an  expensive  scale :  invitations  are  issued  on  embossed 
bordered  and  gilt-edged  white  paper,  say  to  75-80  of  the  elite, 
inc hiding  a  few  of  the  chief  Gentiles.  The  ticket  is  in  tliis  form 
and  style: — 


PARITY   AT    BOQIAJU    UAL.TU. 


Mr. 


'^^^  Ladies  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend 

a  I'arty  at  the  SOCIAL  HALL, 

ON      TUBBDAT.      FBBBUABT     7.     1860, 

Tided,  JIG  (£2)  per  Couple. 

Mayor  A.  O.  SMOOT,     >  ^, 
Marshal  J.  C.  LITTLE,  j  *^aiagers. 

Committee  of  glrrnngcmcnts. 
William  C.  Stainkb  \    William  Kudinotow    j    John  T.  Cai.vh 

H.  D.  CLAWSOIf  !     BOBEBT  T.  BUKIOlf  j     Dav,d   CaXULAND. 

Orcat  Salt  Lake  City ; 
Fob.  1,  IWIO. 


The  ^10  tickets  will  admit  only  one  lady  with  the  gentleman  ; 
for  all  extra  $2  each  must  be  paid.  In  the  less  splendid 
fetes  ^2-50  would  be  the  total  price.  Premiums  are  offered 
when  the  time  draws  nigh,  but  space  is  limited,  and  many 
a  Jacob  is  shorn  of  his  glory  by  appearing  with  only  Rachel 
for  a  follower,  and  without  his  train  of  Leahs,  Zilpahs,  and 
Billahs. 

An  account  of  the  last  ball  may  be  abridged.  The  Hall  was 
tastefully  and  elegantly  decorated ;  the  affecting  motto  "  Our 
Mountain  Home,"  conspicuously  placed  among  hangings  and 
evergreens,  was  highly  effective.  At  4  p.m.  the  Prophet  and 
ex-President  entered  and  "  order  was  called."  (N.B.  Might  not 
this  be  tried  to  a  purpose  in  a  London  ball-room  ?)  Ascendiuf>- 
a  kind  of  platform,  with  uplifted  hands  he  blessed  those  present 
Further  east  I  have  heard  of  the  reverse  being  done,  especially  by 
the  viattre  d\i  logis.  He  then  descended  to  the  boards  and  led 
off  the  first  cotillion.  At  8  p.m.  supper  was  announced  ;  covers 
for  250  persons  had  been  laid  by  Mr.  Candland,  "  mine  host  " 
of  "  The  Globe."  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  somewhat 
substantial  goodies  that  formed  the  carte. 
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^irst  Courst. 

SOUPS. 

Oyster 

Vermicelli 

Ox-tail 

SIttonb  Coum. 

MEATS. 

Vogotablo 

lioail. 

Boiled. 

Beef 

Sugar-corned  beef 

Mutton 

Mutton 

Moiintiiin  nmtton 

Chickens 

Bear 

Ducks 

Elk 

Tripe 

Door 

Turkey 

Chiokens 

Ham 

Ducks 

Trout 

Turkeys 

Salmon 

STEAVS   AND   FEICA8SEES. 

Oystora  iind  Ox  Tongues 

Chickens 

Boaver  tails 

Ducks 

CoUard  head 

VEOETADLES. 

Turkeys 

Bolted. 

Bnked. 

Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Cabbage  (i.e. 

greens) 

Parsnips 

Parsnips 

Beans 

Cauliflower 

Slaw 

Hominy 
Sriiitb  Courst. 

Pailii/. 

Pnddingi. 

Mince  pies 

Custards 

Green  apple 

pie 

Rice 

Pineapple  pie 

Englisli  plum 

Quince  jelly 

pie 

Apple   soufflii 

Poach  jelly  pie 

Mountain 

Currant  jelly 

pie 

Pioneer 

Blancmange            Jellies 

^oudlji  Courst 

. 

Caki:s. 

Fruits. 

Pound 

Eaisins 

Sponge 

Grapes 

Gipsy 

Apples 

Varieties 

Snowballs 

Candies                 Nuts 

Tea 

Coffee 
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It,  will  be  ohservod  that  the  cuisine  in  U.  T.  has  some  novel- 
tieH,  Hiich  m  litmr  and  JJeavor.  The  former  meat  in  a  favourite 
throughout  t}ie  Went,  especially  when  the  animal  is  fresh  from 
feeding;  after  hybernation  it  is  hard  and  lean.  In  the  Hima- 
layas many  a  sportsman,  after  mastering  an  artificial  aver- 
sion to  eat  bear's  grease,  has  enjoyed  a  grill  of  "  cuflFy."  The 
paws,  which  not  a  little  resemble  the  human  hand,  are  excellent 
— expert o  crede.  I  cannot  pronounce  ex  cathedra  upon  bea- 
vers' tails;  there  is  no  reason,  however,  why  they  should  be 
inferior  to  the  appendage  of  a  Cape  sheep.  "  Slaw,"— accord- 
ing to  n»y  informants — iH  synonymous  with  sauer-kraut.  Moun- 
tain, Pioneer,  and  Snowballs  are  unknown  to  me,  except  by  their 
names,  which  are  certainly  patriotic  if  not  descriptive. 

After  supper  dancing  was  resumed  with  spirit,  and  in  its 
intervals  popular  songs  and  duets  were  performed  by  the  best 
musicians.  The  "  finest  party  of  the  season  "  ended  as  it  began, 
with  prayer  and  benediction,  at  5  a.m. — thirteen  successive 
mortal  hours — it  shows  a  solid  power  of  enduring  enjoyments  1 
And,  pro])ably,  the  revellers  wended  their  way  home  chaunt- 
ing  some  kind  of  national  hymn  like  this,  to  the  tune  of  the 
"  Ole  Kentucky  Shore : " 


"Let  the  chorus  slill  be  Bung 
Long  live  Brotlicr  IJrighum  Young. 
And  Messoil  be  the  Vale  of  Deser^t- 
And  blessed  be  the  Vale  of  Desoret." 


-r6t  — riti 


Returning  to  the  hotel  we  found  the  Justiciary  and  the  offi- 
cial party  safely  arrived ;  they  had  been  delayed  three  days  at 
Foot  of  liidge  Station,  but  they  could  not  complain  of  the 
pace  at  which  they  came  in.  The  judge  was  already  in  confab, 
with  a  Pennsylvauian  compatriot,  Col.  S.  C.  Stambaugh,  of  the 
Militia,  Surveyor-Gen.  U.  T.  This  gentleman  is  no  great 
favourite  with  the  Saints ;  they  accuse  him  of  a  too  great 
skilfulness  in  "  mixing" — cocktails  for  instance, — and  a  degree 
of  general  joviality  that  swears  {qui  jure)  with  the  grave  and 
reverend  seignory  around  him.  His  crime,  it  appears  to  me, 
chiefly  consists  in  holding  a  fat  appointment.  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  party  feeling  rises  higher,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  small  place,  because  religious  acrimony  is 
superadded  to  the  many  confl.'cting  interests.   Every  man's  con- 
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corns  are  liis  neighbour's ;  no  one  apparently  ever  beard  of  tbat 
person  who  "became  immensely  rich" — to  qnote  an  American- 
ism —  by  "  minding  his  own  business."  As  often  happens, 
religion  is  made,  like  slavery  in  the  eastern  States  and  opium 
in  China,  the  cheval  de  hataille ;  the  root  of  the  quarrel  must 
be  sought  deeper :  in  other  words,  interest,  and  interest  only, 
is  the  Tisiphone  that  shakes  the  brand  of  war.  As  INIormonism 
grows  its  frame  becomes  more  strongly  knit.  Thus  the  Grentile 
merchants,  who  have  made  from  120  to  600  per  cent,  on  capital, 
were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  preparing  to  sell  off,  because 
they  found  the  combination  against  them  overpowering.  For 
the  most  part  they  vowed  that  there  is  no  people  with  whom 
they  would  rather  do  business  than  with  the  Mormons ;  praised 
their  honesty  and  punctuality  in  payments,  and  compared  them 
advantageously  in  such  matters  with  those  of  the  older  faith. 
Yet  they  had  resolved  to  remove.  The  total  number  of  Gen- 
tiles in  the  city  is  probably  not  more  than  300,  a  small  propor- 
tion to  a  body  of  at  least  9000. 

A  stranger,  especially  an  official,  is  kindly  warned  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  of  its  inveterate  cliquism,  and  is 
amicably  advised  to  steer  a  nuddle  course,  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
Christianity  and  Mormonism.  This  mezzo-termine  may  be 
possible  in  official  matters;  in  society  it  is  not.  I  soon  saw, 
that  though  a  traveller  on  the  wing  might  sit  alternately  in  the 
tents  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  a  resident  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
dwell  exclusively  in  either  one  or  the  other.  When  Gentile 
and  Mormon  meet,  they  either  maintain  a  studied  or  surly 
silence,  or  they  enter  into  a  dialogue  which  on  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance Avith  its  formation  proves  to  be  a  conglomerate  of 
"rile"  and  " knagg,"  —  an  impleasant  predicament  for  those 
en  tiers.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  short  experience,  and  I  believe 
that  of  my  comjianiona. 

Col.  Stambaugh,  a  day  or  two  after  the  introduction,  offered 
to  act  cicerone  through  the  Settlement,  and  I  was  happy  to 
accept  his  kindness.  One  fine  evening  we  drove  along  the 
Tooele  lioad,  Avestward,  and  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  New 
Jordan,  which,  to  the  unregenerate  palate,  tasted,  I  must  say, 
somewhat  brackish  and  ill-flavoured.  The  river  is  at  this  season 
about  one  Inmdred  feet  Isroad,  and  not  ton  deen  behnv  its  lianks 
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to  be  useless  for  irrigation,  which,  as  the  City  increases,  will 
doubtless  be  extended.  It  is  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge,  so 
ricketty  that  it  shakes  with  a  child's  tread;— the  Governor  has 
urgently  but  unavailingly  represented  the  necessity  of  recon- 
struction. But  although  the  true  western,  or  rather  Keltic  reck- 
lessness of  human  life,— which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the 
sanctity  attached  to  it  by  the  old  Roman  and  the  modern  Anglo- 
Scandinavian,  —  here  still  displays  itself,  in  some  points  there 
is  no  disregard  for  improvement.  Mr.  Brighara  Young  has  seen 
the  evils  of  disfoiesting  the  land,  and  the  want  of  plantations  ; 
he  has  lately  contracted  for  planting,  near  Jordan  and  elsewhere, 
a  million  of  young  trees  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  each.  On  the 
way  we  saw  several  fine  Durhams  and  Devons,  which  are 
driven  out  every  morning  and  back  every  evening  under  the 
charge  of  a  boy,  who  receives  one  and  a  half  cent  per  mensem 
a  head.  The  animals  have  been  brought  across  the  prairies 
at  great  trouble  and  expense  ;  stock  breeding  is  one  of  the  Pro- 
phet's useful  hobbies,  and  the  difference  between  the  cattle  in 
U-  T.  and  the  old  Spanish  herds  still  seen  in  the  country 
parts  of  California  is  remarkable.  The  land,  as  will  presently 
appear,  is  better  calculated  for  grazing  than  for  agriculture, 
and  a  settlement  of  500  souls  rarely  has  less  than  500  head  of 
cattle. 

Returning  from  Jordan  we  re-entered  the  city  by  the  "Western 
Road,  and  drove  through  Mr.  Brigham  Young's  Block,  towards 
the  Northern  Kanyon.  The  gateway  was  surmounted  by  a 
plaster  group,  consisting  of  a  huge  vulturine  eagle,  perched, 
with  wings  outspread,  neck  bended  as  if  snuffing  the  breeze  of 
carrion  from  afar,  and  talons  clinging  upon  a  yellow  bee-hive ; 
—  a  most  uncomfortable  and  unnatural  position  for  the  poor 
animal.  The  device  is  doubtless  highly  symbolical,  emblemati- 
cal, typical,— in  fact,  everything  but  appropriate  and  common- 
sensieal.  The  same,  however,  may  be  said  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  ensigns  in  the  civilised  world,  — what  have  Stars  to 
do  with  Stripes  or  Stripes  with  Stars?  It  might  be  the  device  of 
the  British  or  Austrian  soldier,  —  only  in  their  case,  unlike  the 
flag  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Stripes  should  be  many  and  the  Stars  few. 
En  pacsant  we  remarked  a  kind  of  guard-room  at  the  eastern 
doorway  of  the  White  House  ;  —  a  presidential  title  which  the 
house  of  prophecy  in  New  Ziou  shares  with  the  house  of  politi- 
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cation  •  at  Washington  :  my  informants  hinted,  that  in  ctise  of 
an  assault  npon  head-quarters  by  roughs,  marshals,  or  other  offi- 
cials, fifty  rifles  could  at  once  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spot, 
and  1000  after  the  first  hour.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  com- 
pound were  the  stables ;  a  lamb  in  effigy  surmounted  the  en- 
trance, and  meekly  reposed  under  the  humane  injunction  "Take 
care  of  your  flocks."  Beyond  this  point  lay  a  number  of  decrepit 
emigrant  wagons,  drawn  up  to  form  a  fence,  a  young  planta- 
tion of  fruitless  peaches,  and  the  remnants  of  the  falling  wall. 

We  then  struck  into  "  City,"  usually  known  as  "  Brigham's  " 
Kanyon,  the  Prophet  having  a  saw-mill  upon  the  upper  course. 
It  is  the  normal  deep  narrow  gorge,  with  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  which  is  drawn  off  by  raised  water-courses  at  differ- 
ent altitudes,  to  supply  the  Settlement.  The  banks  are  mar- 
gined with  dwarf  oaks  and  willows  ;  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
granite,  all  of  fine  building  quality,  lie  scattered  about  in  pro- 
fusion, whilst  high  above  rise  the  acclivities  of  the  gash,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  sage  and  sunflower.  Artemisia  in  this  part  im- 
proves like  the  population  in  appearance,  nor  is  it  always  a  sign 
of  sterility ;  in  parts  wheat  grows  well  where  the  shrub  has  been 
uprooted.  The  road  along  the  little  torrent  was  excellent ;  it 
would  have  cost  ^100,000  in  Pennsylvania,  but  here  much  is 
done  by  tithe-work :  moreover,  the  respect  for  the  Prophet  is 
such,  that  men  would  rather  work  for  him  on  credit  than  take 
pay  from  others. 

Being  in  want  of  local  literature,  after  vainly  ransacking  the 
few  bookstalls  which  the  city  contains,  I  went  to  the  Public 
Library  and,  by  sending  in  a  card  at  once  obtained  admission. 
As  usual  in  the  territories  of  the  U.  S.  this  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government,  which,  besides  ;^1500  for 
books,  gave  ^5000  for  the  establishment,  and  ^^400  from  the 
treasury  of  Utah  is  paid  to  the  territorial  librarian,  Mr.  John 
Lyon,  who  is  also  a  poet.  The  management  is  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  and  the  public  desire  to  see  an  extra  grant 
of  ;^500  per  annum.f     The  volumes,  about  1000  in  number,  are 


*  Tho  western  press  uses  "  to  politieate,"  v.  n.  to  make  a  trade  of  politics,  acd 
the  partifipk'  politicating — why  not,  then,  politieation  ? 

t  An  Act  in  relation  to  Utah  Library  : — 

8f,c.  1.  Be  if  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah :  -  That  a  librarian  shall  be  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  L<'gishitive 
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placed  in  a  large  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  «  Mountaineer" 
office,  and  the  librarian  attends  every  Thursday,  when  books 
are  "  loaned  "  to  numerous  applicants.  The  works  are  princi- 
pally those  of  reference,  elementary,  and  intended  for  the 
general  reader,  such  as  travels,  popular  histories,  and  novels.  The 
"Woman  in  White"  had  already  found  her  way  across  the 
prairies,  and  she  received  the  honours  and  admiration  which 
she  deserved. 


Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the 
library  (known  in  law  as  the  Utah  Library),  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

^  Sec.  2.  Said  librarian  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  two  years,  or  until 
his  successor  is  appointed,  and  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  the  sum  of  g6000,  and  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Territory  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  who  may  also  appoint  a  deputy  as 
occasion  requires  to  act  in  his  stead,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  principal 
librarian. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  cause  to  be  printed  at  as  early  a 
date  as  practicable,  a  full  and  aceiu'ate  catalogue  of  all  books,  maps,  globes,  charts, 
papers,  apparatus  and  valuable  specimens  in  any  way  belonging  to  said  library ; 
also  to  use  diligent  eflforta  to  preserve  from  waste,  loss  or  damage,  any  portion  of 
said  library. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  to  plant  suits,  collect  fines,  prosecute  or  defend  the  interests  of  said 
library,  or  otherwise  act  as  a  legal  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  behalf  of  the  Territory, 
where  the  interests  of  the  library  are  concerned. 

Sec.  5.  The  location  of  the  library  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  of  tho 
Territory  of  Utah  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  have  all  the  books 
of  the  libriiry  orderly  and  properly  arranged  witliin  the  library-room,  for  the  use 
of  such  officers  and  persons  as  are  named  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Organic 
Act  for  Utah  Territory,  during  each  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah  : 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  debar  the  librarian,  in 
vacation  of  tho  Legislative  Assembly,  from  permitting  books,  maps,  and  papers 
being  drawn  from  said  library,  for  professional  and  scientific  purposes  by  officers 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  Utah  Territory,  and  other  citizens  of  Utah,  whero 
the  librarian  shall  judge  the  public  good  may  justify. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  let  out  books  for  a  specified  time, 
and  call  in  the  same  when  due,  inflict  fines  for  damage  or  loss  of  books,  and 
collect  the  same,  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  his  offici^d  doings  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Utah :  provided,  that  no  fine  shall  be  excessive,  or  more  than  four 
times  the  purchase  price  of  the  book  or  books,  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  which  the 
fine  may  be  inflicted. 

Sec.  7.  The  librarian  is  hereby  entitled  to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  Utah 
for  the  current  year  as  compensation  for  his  services,  the  sum  of  3400,  not  other- 
wise appropriated ;  also  the  sum  of  ?200  to  defray  the  expenses  of  stationery, 
printing  catalogue,  and  other  contingencies.  • 

Approved  March  6th,  18.52. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  30th  August,  after  dining  with  the 
Governor,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Thermal  Springs,  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  place.  We  struck  into  the  north  road,  and  soon 
issued  from  the  town.  On  the  right  hand  we  passed  a  large 
tumbledown  tenement  which  has  seen  many  vicissitudes.  It 
began  life  as  a  bath-house  and  bathing-place,  to  which  the 
white  sulphm-y  waters  of  the  Warm  Springs*,  issuing  from 
below  Ensign  Peak,  were  brought  in  pine-log  pipes.  It  con- 
tained also  a  ball-room,  two  parlours  for  clubs  and  supper- 
parties,  and  a  double  kitchen.  It  afterwards  became  a  hotel 
and  public-house  for  emigrants  to  California  and  Oregon. 
These,  however,  soon  learned  to  prefer  more  central  quarters, 
and  now  it  has  subsided  into  a  tannery  of  low  degree.  About 
two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  northern  suburb  are  the  Hot 
Springsf,  which  issue  from  the  western  slope  of  the  hills  lying 
behind  Ensign  Peak.  A  generous  supply  of  water,  gushing 
from  the  rock  into  a  basin  below,  drains  off  and  forms 
a  lakelet,  varying  according  to  season  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  circumference.     Where  the  water  first  issues  it  will 

*  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  warm  spring  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  printed 
by  Captain  Stansbury  in  Appendix  F.  It  dates  from  1851,  but  apparently  more 
detailed  trials  have  not  yet  been  made.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  water  (whose 
specific  gravity  was  1-0112)  give  the  following  results  :  — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  absorbed  in  the  water  .         .  0-037454 

„  „  combined  with  bases     .        .  0-000728 

Carbonate  of  lime  precipitated  by  boiling         .         .  0-075000 

„  „    magnesia 0-022770 

Chloride  of  calcium  0-005700 

Sulphate  of  soda 0-064835 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-861600 


The  usual  temperature  is  laid  down  at  102°  F. 


1-023087 


t  The  water  of  the  Hot  Springs  was  found  to  have  the  specific  gi'avity  of  1-0130 
and  lOO  parts  yielded  solid  contents  1-1454. 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-8052 

„           magnesia 0-0288 

„           calcium 0-1096 

Sulphate  of  lime 0-0806 

Carbonate  of    „ 0-0180 

Silica 0-0180 


The  usual  temperature  is  laid  down  at  128°  F. 
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boil  an  egg;  a  little  below  it  raises  the  mercury  to   128°  F. 
Even  at  a  distance  from  the  source,  it  preserves  some  heat,  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  frequented  throughout  the  winter  by  flights  of 
waterfowl  and  camping  Indians,  whose  children  sit  in  it  to  thaw 
their  half-frozen  limbs.     These  springs,  together  with  the  fresh- 
water lake,  and  the  Jordan,  are  held   to   be  more   purifying 
than  Abana  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus;  and  being  of 
the  Harrowgate  species,  they  will  doubtless  be  useful   to  the 
Valley  people  as  soon  as  increased  luxury  requires  such  appli- 
ances.    When  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north,  the  decided  per- 
fume of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  saleratus  is  anything  but 
eau  de  Cologne.      An    anti-Mormon   writer,    describing   these 
springs  and  other   evidences  of  igneous  and  volcanic  action, 
dwells  with  complacency  upon  the  probability  that  at  some  no  dis- 
tant time,  New  Zion  may  find  herself  in  a  quandary,  and— like 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  to  which  she  is  thus  insiauatingly  com- 
pared —  fuel  for  the  flames.     On  our  way  home  the  Grovernor 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  building  and  other  works  upon  a 
model-farm,  which  had  scarcely  fared  better  than  that  of  Niger 
celebrity.    The  land  around  is  hoar  with  salt,  and  bears  nothing 
but  salsolae  and  similar  hopeless  vegetation. 
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CHAP.  V. 

SECOND   WEEK   AT   GREAT   SALT  LAKE  CITY.  —  VISIT   TO  TUB 

PROPHET. 

Shortly  after  arriving,  I  had  mentioned  to  Governor  Camming 
rav  desire  to  call  upon  Mr.,  or  rather  as  his  official  title  is. 
President,  Brigham  Young,  and  he  honoured  me  by  inquiring 
what  time  would  he  most  convenient  to  him.  The  following 
was  the  answer:  the  body  was  in  the  handwriting  of  an 
amanuensis— similarly  ]Mr.  Joseph  Smith  was  in  the  habit  of 
dictation— and  the  signature,  which  would  form  a  fair  subject 
for  a  Warrenologist,  Wcos  the  Prophet's  autograph. 


"  Sir, 


"Governor  A.  Gumming. 

"  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  30,  1860. 


» In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  29th  inst.,  I  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  since  my  return,  to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  me  to  meet  the  gentleman  you  mention  m  my  office  at  11  a.m. 

to-morrow  the  31st. 

"  BuiGHAM  Young. 

The  "  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  all  over  the  World  "  is  obliged  to  use  caution  in  admitting 
strangers,  not  only  for  personal  safety,  but  also  to  defend  his 
dignity  from  the  rude  and  unfeeling  remarks  of  visitors,  who 
seem  to  think  themselves  entitled,  in  the  case  of  a  Mormon,  to 
transgress  every  rule  of  civility. 

About  noon,  after  a  preliminary  visit  to  Mr.  Gilbert-and  a 
visit  in  these  lands  always  entails  a  certain  amount  of 
"smiling"- 1  met  Governor  Cumming  in  Main  Street,  and 
we  proceeded  together  to  our  visit.     After  a  slight  scrutiny  we 
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passed  the  guard— which  is  dressed  in  plain  clothes  and  to  the 
eye  unarmed  — and  walking  down  the  verandah,  entered  the 
Prophet's  private  office.  Several  people  who  were  sitting  there 
rose  at  Mr.  Cumming's  entrance.  At  a  few  words  of  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Brigham  Young  advanced,  shook  hands  with  com- 
plete simplicity  of  manner,  asked  me  to  be  seated  on  a  sofa  at 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  presented  me  to  those  present. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  unfair  in  a  visitor 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  one  visited.  But  this  is  no  common 
case.  I  have  violated  no  rites  of  hospitality.  ]Mr.  Brigham 
Y'oung  is  a  "  seer,  revelator,  and  prophet,  having  all  the  gifts 
of  God  which  Ke  bestows  upon  the  Head  of  the  Church:" 
his  memoirs,  lithographs,  photographs,  and  portraits  have  been 
published  again  and  again;  I  add  but  one  more  likeness; 
and,  finally,  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  in  his  fovour. 

The  Prophet  was   born  at  Whittingham,  Vermont,   on  the 

1st  of  June,  1801  ;  he  was  consequently,  in   1860,  fifty-nine 

years  of  age :  he  looks  about  forty-five.     La  ceUhviU  vieiUit— 

I  had  expected  to  see  a  venerable-looking  old  man.     Scarcely  a 

grey  thread  appears  in  his  hair,  which  is  parted  on  the  side, 

light  coloured,  rather  thick,  and  reaches  below  the  ears  with  a 

lialf  curl.     He  formerly  wore  it  long  after  the  Western  style, 

now  it  is  cut  level  with  the  ear  lobes.     The  forehead  is  somewhat 

narrow,  the  eyebrows  are  thin,  the  eyes  between  grey  and  blue, 

with  a  calm,  composed,  and  somewl)at  reserved  expression :  a 

.slight  droop  in  the  left  lid  made  me  think  that  he  had  suffered 

from  paralysis,  I  afterwards  heard  that  the  ptosis  is  the  result  of 

a  neuralgia  which  has  long  tormented  him.     For  this  reason  he 

usually  covers  his  head — except  in  his  own  house  or  in  the 

tabernacle.     Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  followed  by  the  "  Eevue  des 

deux  Mondes,"   therefore   errs   again   in  asserting   that   "his 

Mormon  majesty  never  removes  his  hat  in  public."     The  nose, 

which  is  fine  and  somewhat  sharp  pointed,  is  bent  a  little  to 

the  left.     The  lips  are  close  like  the  New  Englander's,  and  the 

teeth,  especially  those  of  the  under  jaw,  are  imperfect.     The 

cheeks  are  rather  fleshy,  and  the  line  between  the  alae  of  the 

nose  and  the  mouth  is  broken ;  the  chin  is  somewhat  peaked, 

and  the  face  clean  shaven,  except  under  the  jaws,  where  the  beard 

is  allowed  to  grow.   The  hands  are  well  made,  and  not  disfigured 
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by  riiif's.     The  figure  is  somewhat  large,  broad-shouldered,  nnd 
stooping  a  little  when  standing. 

The  Prophet's  dress  was  neat  and  plain  as  a  Quaker's,  all 
grey  homespun,  except  the  cravat  and  waistcoat.  His  coat  was 
of  antique  cut,  and,  like  the  pantaloons,  baggy,  and  the  buttons 
were  black.  A  necktie  of  dark  silk,  with  a  large  bow,  was 
loosely  passed  roiuid  a  starchless  collar,  which  turned  down  of 
its  own  accord.  The  waistcoat  was  of  black  satin — once  an 
article  of  almost  national  dress  —  single-breasted  and  buttoned 
nearly  to  the  neck,  and  a  plain  gold  chain  was  passed  into  the 
pocket.  The  boots  were  Wellingtons,  apparently  of  American 
make. 

Altogether  the  Prophet's  appearance  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
farmer  in  New  England  —  in  fact  such  as  he  is  :  his  father  was 
an  agriculturist  and  revolutionary  soldier,  who  settled  "down 
East."  He  is  a  well-preserved  man  ;  a  fact  which  some  at- 
tribute to  his  habit  of  sleeping,  as  the  Citizen  Proudhon  so 
strongly  advises,  in  solitude  'lis  manner  is  at  once  affable  and 
impressive,  simple  and  courteous  :  his  want  of  pretension  con- 
trasts favourably  with  certain  pseudo-prophets  that  I  have  seen, 
each  and  every  of  whom  holds  himself  to  be  a  "  Logos"  without 
other  claim  save  a  semi-maniacal  self-esteem.  He  shows  no  signs 
of  dogmatism,  bigotry,  or  fanaticism,  and  never  once  entered  — 
with  me  at  least —  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  He  impresses 
a  stranger  with  a  certain  sense  of  power :  his  followers  are, 
of  course,  wholly  fascinated  by  his  superior  strength  of  brain. 
It  is  commonly  said  there  is  only  one  chief  in  Gt.  S.  L. 
City,  and  that  is  "  Brigliam."  His  temper  is  even  and  placid, 
his  manner  is  cold,  in  fact,  like  his  face,  somewhat  bloodless, 
but  he  is  neither  morose  nor  methodistic,  and  where  occsision 
requires  he  can  use  all  the  weapons  of  ridicule  to  direful  effect, 
and  "  speak  a  bit  of  his  mind  "  in  a  style  which  no  one  forgets. 
He  often  reproves  his  erring  followers  in  purposely  violent 
language,  making  the  terrors  of  a  scolding  the  punishment  in 
lieu  of  hanging  for  a  stolen  horse  or  cow.  His  powers  of 
observation  are  intuitively  strong,  and  his  friends  declare  him 
to  be  gifted  with  an  excellent  memory  and  a  perfect  judgment 
of  character.  If  he  dislikes  a  stranger  at  the  first  interview, 
he  never  sees  him    again.     Of  his    temperance  and  sobriety 
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there   is   },ut  one  opinion.     His  life  is    ascetic :  his  favourite 
food  is  baked  potatoes  with  a  little  butter-milk,  and  his  drink 
water:  he  disapproves,  as  do  all  strict  Mormons,  of  spirituous 
lK|uors,  and  never   touches  anything  stronger  than  a  glass  of 
thin   Lager-bier;    moreover,   he  abstains    from   tobacco.      Mr. 
Hyde  has  accused  him  of  habitual  intemperance :  he  is,  as  his 
appearance  shows,  rather  disposed  to  abstinence  than  to  the 
reverse.     Of  his  education  I  cannot  speak:   "men  not  books, 
deeds  not  words,"  has  ever  been  his  motto:  he  probably  has, 
as  Mr.JRandolph  said  of  Mr.  .Johnston,  "a  mind  uncorrupted  by 
books."      In   the   only  discourse   which    I  heard   him    deliver, 
he  pronounced  impetus,  impetus.     Yet  he  converses  with  ease 
and  correctness,  has  neither  snuffle  nor  pompousness,  and  speaks 
as  an  authority  upon  certain  subjects,  such  as  agriculture  and 
stock-breeding.     He  assumes  no  airs  of  extra  sanctimoniousness, 
and  has  the  plain,  simple  manners  of  honesty.     His  followers 
deem  him  an  angel  of  light,  his  foes,  a  goblin  damned:    he  is, 
I    presume,  neither  one  nor  the  other.     I  cannot   pronounce 
about   his    scrupulousness:  all    the    world   over,    the   sincerest 
religious  belief,  and   the    practice  of  devotion,  are  s.  metiines 
compatible  not  only  with  the  most  disorderly  life  but  with  the 
most  terrible  crimes ;  for  mankind  mostly  believes  that  — 

"  II  est  avec  le  ciel  dos  aecoir.modements." 

He   has   been   called  hypocrite,  swindler,  forger,  murderer.— 
No  one  looks  it  less.     The  best  authorities  —from  those  who 
accuse  Mr.  Joseph  Smitli  of  the  most  heartless  deception,  to 
those  who  believe  that   he  began  as  an  impostor  and  ended 
as   a   prophet  — find   in   Mr.    Brigham    Young    "an    earnest, 
obstinate  egotistic  enthusiasm,  fanned  by  persecution  and  in- 
flamed by  bloodshed."     He  is  the  St.  Paul  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation :  true  and  sincere,  he  gave  point,  and  energy,  and  con- 
sistency to  the  somewhat  disjointed,  turbulent,  and  unforeseeing 
fanaticism  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  able 
to  create,  he  has  shown  himself  great  in  controlling,  circum- 
stances.    Finally,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  pretension  in  his 
manner,  and  he  has  been  so  long  used  to  power  that  he  cares 
nothing  for  its  display.     The  arts  by  which  lie  rules  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  conflicting  elements  are  indomitable  will,  pro- 
found secresy,  and  uncommon  astuteness. 
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Such  is  His  Excellency  President  Rrighnm  Yming,  «  painter 
and  glazier,"— his  earliest  craft  —  prophet,  revelatnr,  translator 
and  seer ;  the  man  who  is  revered  as  king  or  kaiser,  pope  or 
pontiff  never  was  ;  who,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  by 
holding  up  his  hand  could  cause  the  death  of  any  one  within 
his  reach  ;  who,  governing  as  well  as  reigning,  long  stood  up  to 
fight  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  with  his  few  hundred 
gueriUaii,  against  the  then  mighty  power  of  the  United  States; 
who  has  outwitted  all  diplomacy  opposed  to  him;  and,  finally, 
who  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  President  of  the  Great 
Kepublic  OB  though  he  had  wielded  the  combined  power  of 
France,  Russia,  and  England. 

Remembering  the  frequent  query,  "What  shall  be  done  with 
the  Mormons?"  I    often  asked  the  Saints  —  Who  will  or  can 
succeed  Mr.  Brigham  Young?     No  one  knows,  and  no  one  cares. 
They  reply,  with  a  singidar  disdain  for  the  usual  course  of  history, 
with  a  perfect  faith  that  their  Cromwell  will  know  no  Richard 
as  his  successor ;  that,  as  when  the  crisis  came  the  Lord  raised  • 
up  in  him,  then   unknown   and    little  valued,  a  fitting    suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,— of  whom,  by  the  bye,  they  now 
speak  with  a  respectful  reverential  sotto  voce,  as  Christians  name 
the  Founder  of  their  faith  —  so,  when  the  time  for  deciding  the 
succession  shall  arrive,  the  chosen  Saints  will  not  be  left  with- 
out a  suitable  theocrat  to  exalt  the  people  Israel.      The  Prophet 
professes,  I  believe,  to  hold  office  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  alle- 
giance to  the  Smith  fomily,  of  which  the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  third  of  that  dynasty,  has  of  late  years,  though  blessed 
by  his  father,  created  a  schism  in  the  religion.     By  the  persua- 
sions of  his  mother,  who  after  the  first  Prophet's  death,  gave 
him  a  Gentile  stepfather,  he  has  abjured  polygamy  and  settled 
in  the   iMansion   House  at   Nauvoo.     The   Mormons,  though 
ready  to  receive  back  the  family  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  when  mani- 
fested by  the  Lord,  hardly  look  to  him  as  their  future  chief. 
They  all,  however,  and  none  more  than  Mr.  Brigham  Young, 
show  the  best  of  feeling  toward  the  descendants  of  their  founder, 
and    expect  much    from   David  Smith,  the  second  and  post- 
humous son  of  him    martyred   at   Carthage.     He   was   called 
David,   and  choicely   blessed  before  his    birth   by   his  father, 
who  prophesied  that  the  Lord  will  sec  to  his  children.     More- 
over, all  speak  in  the  liighest  terms  of  :Mr.  Joseph  A.  Young, 
the  dweller  at  the  White  House,  the  eldest  son   of  the  ex- 
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governor,  wlio  travelled  in   Europe  and  England  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  opposition  to  the  Federal  troops. 

After  finishing  with  the  "  Lion  of  the  Lord,"  I  proceeded 
to  observe  his  companions.  By  my  side  was  seated  Daniel  H., 
whose  title  is  "  General,"  Wells,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  commander  of  the  Nauvoo  legion.  He  is  the 
third  President  of  the  Mormon  triumvirate,  and  having  been  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ami  an  alderman  in  Illinois,  when  the 
Mormons  dwelt  there  in  1839,  he  is  usually  known  as  Squire 
Wells  :  he  became  a  Saint  when  the  Mormons  were  driven  from 
Nauvoo  in  1 846,  and  took  their  part  in  battles  against  the  mob. 
In  appearance  he  is  a  tall,  large,  bony,  rufous  man,  and  his  con- 
duct of  the  affair  in  1857-1858,  is  spoken  of  with  admiration 
by  Mormons.  The  second  of  the  presidency,  Mr.  Heber  C. 
Kind)all,  was  not  present  at  that  time,  but  on  another  occasion 
he  was  :  Mr.  Brigham  Young  introduced  me  to  him,  remarking, 
with  a  quiet  and  peculiar  smile,  that  during  his  friend's  last 
visit  to  England,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Methodists,  one  of  the 
reverends  attempted  to  pxdl  his  chair  from  uuder  him ;  at  which 
reminiscence  the  person  alluded  to  looked  uncommonly  grim. 
Mr.  Kimball  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Brigham  Young, 
and  was  first  baptized  in  1832 :  he  is  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
Prophet,  a  very  Jonathan  to  this  David,  an  Umar  to  the  New 
Islam.  He  is  a  large  and  powerful  man  not  unlike  a  black- 
smith, which  I  believe  he  was,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fine 
block,  with  houses  and  barns,  garden  and  orchard,  north  of  and 
adjoining,  that  of  Mr.  Brigham  Young.  The  third  person 
present  was  the  Apostle  Mr.  George  A.  Smith,  the  historian 
and  recorder  of  the  territory  and  a  cousin  of  the  first  Prophet : 
he  is  a  walking  almanac  of  Mormon  events,  and  is  still  full  of 
fight,  strongly  in  favour  of  rubbing  out  the  "  wretched  Irishmen 
and  Dciichmen  sent  from  the  East  to  try  whether  the  Mormons 
would  receive  Federal  officers."  Mr.  Wilford  Woodruflf,  like 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  original  Apostles,  has  visited  England  as 
a  missionary,  appeared  before  the  public  as  polemic  and  con- 
troversialist, and  has  now  settled  down  as  an  Apostle  at  Gt. 
S.  L.  City.  Mr.  Albert  0.  Carrington,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  had  acted  as  second  assistant  on  the  topo- 
graphical survey  to  Captain  Stansbury,  who  speaks  of  him  as 
follows :  —  "  Being  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  he  soon 
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acquired,  jindor  iuMfniotion,  the  rr(|uisito  Hkill,  and  l)y  his 
zeal,  iiitlustry,  and  practical  good  sense  materially  aided  us  iu 
our  8ixlwe<|uent  operations.  Ho  continued  with  the  party  till 
the  termination  of  the  survey,  accompanied  it  to  the  city  ( VVash- 
inj^ton),  anil  has  since  returned  to  his  mountain  home,  carryinjif 
with  him  the  respect  and  jj^ood  wishtjs  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated."  Of  Mr.  F,  Little,  who  completed  tlw  scptevi  contra 
C/ifistianitatem  theu  present,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a 
future  chapter. 

The  Prophet  received  us  in  his  private  office,  where  he  trans- 
acts the  greater  part  of  hia  business,  corrects  liis  sermons,  and 
conducts  his  correspondence.  It  is  a  plain,  neat  room,  with  the 
usual  conveniences,  a  large  writing-desk  and  money-safe,  table, 
sofas,  and  chairs,  all  made  by  the  able  mechanics  of  the  settle- 
ment. I  remarked  a  pistol  and  a  rifle  hung  within  ready  reach 
on  tbe  right-hand  wall ;  one  of  these  is,  I  waa  told,  a  newly  in- 
vented twelve-shooter.  There  was  a  look  of  order,  which 
suited  the  character  of  the  man :  it  is  said  that  a  door  badly 
hinged,  or  a  curtain  hung  awry,  "  puts  his  eye  out."  His  style 
of  doing  business  at  the  desk  or  in  the  field  —  for  the  Prophet 
does  not  disdain  handiwork  —  is  to  issue  distinct,  copious,  and 
intelligible  directions  to  his  etnploijrs,  after  which  he  dislikes 
referring  to  the  subject.  It  is  typical  of  his  mode  of  acting, 
slow,  deliberate,  and  conclusive.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  wealthy.  He  rose  to  power  a  poor  man.  The  Gentiles 
naturally  declare  that  he  enriched  himself  by  the  tithes  and 
plunder  of  his  followers,  and  especially  by  preying  upon  and 
robbing  the  Gentiles.  I  believe,  however,  that  no  one  pays 
church-dues  and  alms  with  more  punctuality  than  the  Prophet, 
and  that  he  has  far  too  many  opportunities  of  coining  money, 
safely  and  honestly,  to  be  guilty,  like  some  desperate  destitute, 
of  the  short-sighted  folly  of  fraud.  In  1859  he  owned,  it  is 
said,  to  being  possessed  of  ;$250,()00,  equal  to  50,000/. :  which 
makes  a  millionnaire  in  these  mountains — it  is  too  large  a  sum  to 
jeopardise.  His  fortunes  were  principally  made  in  business  :  like 
the  late  Imam  of  Muscat,  he  is  the  chief  merchant  as  well  as  the 
high-priest.  He  sends  long  trains  of  wagons  freighted  with 
various  goods  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  supplies  caravans  and 
settlements  with  grain  and  provisions.  From  the  lumber  which 
he  sold  to  the  Federal  troops  for  hutting  themselves  at  Camp 
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Floyd,  ho  is  supposed  to  have  netted  not  less  than  ^200,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  sorest  points  with  the  army  :  all  declare  that 
tlu!  ."Mormons  would  have  been  in  raf,'s  or  sackcloth  if  soldiers 
had  not  been  sent;  and  they  naturally  grudge  discomf  )Vt,  hard- 
ship, and  (^xi)atriati..n,  whose  only  effect  hiw  been  to  beneHt 
their  enemies. 

^  After  the  few  first  words  of  greetinrr,  I  interpreted  the 
Prophet's  look  to  mean,  that  he  would  not  dislike  to  know  my 
object  in  the  City  of  the  Saints.  I  told  him,  that  having  read 
and  heard  much  about  Utah  as  it  is  said  to  be,  I  was  anxiout;  to 
see  Utah  as  it  is.  He  then  (mtered  briefly  upon  the  subjects  of 
stock  and  agriculture,  and  descril)ed  the  several  varieties  of  soil. 
One  delicate  topic  was  touched  upon  :  he  alluded  to  the  "  In- 
dian wars,"  as  they  are  here  called  :  he  declared  that  when 
twenty  are  reported  killed  and  wounded,  that  two  or  three 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  that  he  could  do  more  with  a 
few  pounds  of  flour  and  yards  of  cloth,  than  all  the  sabres  of  the 
camp  could  effect.  The  sentiment  was  cordially  seconded  by  all 
present.  The  fsraelitic  origin  of  "  Lemuel,"  and  perhaps  the 
prophecy  that,  «  many  generations  shall  not  pass  away  among 
them,  save  they  shall  be  a  white  and  delightsome  people,"* 
though  untenable  as  an  ethnologic  theory,  has  in  practice  worked 
at  least  this  much  of  good,  that  the  Mormons  treat  their 
step-brethren  with  far  more  humanity  than  other  western 
men :  they  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  them,  and  attach  them  by 
good  works  to  their  interests.  Slavery  has  been  legalised  in 
Utah,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Saints  to  buy 
children,  who  otherwise  would  be  abandoned  or  destroyed  by 
their  starving  parents.f     During  my  stay  in  the  city,  I  did  not 

•Second  Book  of  Nepl.i,  chap.  xii.  pur.  12.  Lemuel  was  the  brother  of 
Neplu ;   and  the  word  is  used  l.y  autono.nasia  for  the  Lamanites  or  Indians. 

t  The  wording  of  the  following  Act  shows  the  spirit  in  which  aluvery  was 
proposed :  —  ''        ' 

A   PHEAMIU.E   AXD    AN   ACT   F(1R    TIIK    FUKTHEtt   KEIJEP   OF   INDIAN   SLAVES 

AND    PBISONERS. 

"Whereas,  l.y  reason  of  the  acquisition  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  and 
the  subsequent  organisation  of  the  Territorial  Governments  of  New  Mexico'  and 
Utah,  by  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  these  tcmtories  have 
organised  governments  within  and  upon  wiiat  would  otlierwise  be  considered 
Indian  territory,  and  wliich  really  is  Indian  territory  so  far  as  the  right  of  soil  is 
involved;  thereby  presenting  the  novel  feature  of  a  white  legalised  government  on 
Indian  lands;  and 
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see  more  than  half-a-dozen  negroes :   and  climate,  which  dis- 
daining man's  interference,  draws  with  unerring  hand  the  true 

"  Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  iu  relation  to  intercourse  with  Indians 
are  designed  for,  and  only  applicable  to,  territories  and  countries  under  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  and 

"Whereas,  from  time  immemorial,  the  practice  ot  purchasinc;  Indian  women  and 
children  of  the  Utah  tribe  of  Indians  by  Mexican  traders,  has  Loen  indulged  in 
and  carried  on  by  those  respective  people,  until  the  Indians  consider  it  an  allow- 
able traffic,  and  frequently  offer  their  prisoners  or  children  for  sale ;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  a  common  practice  among  these  Indians  to  gamble  awiiy  their 
own  children  and  women ;  and  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  women  and 
children  thus  obtained,  or  obtained  by  war,  or  theft,  or  in  any  other  manner,  are 
by  them  frequently  carried  from  place  to  place,  packed  upon  horses  or  mules, 
larietted  out  to  subsist  upon  grass,  roots,  or  starve,  and  are  frequently  bound  with 
thongs  made  of  raw  hide,  until  their  hands  and  feet  become  swollen,  mutilated, 
inflamed  with  pain,  and  wounded ;  and  when  with  suffering,  cold,  hunger,  and 
abuse  they  fall  sick,  so  as  to  become  troubL.some,  are  frequently  slain  by  their 
masters  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and 

"  Whereas,  they  do  frequently  kill  their  women  and  children  taken  prisoners, 
either  in  revenge,  or  for  amusement,  or  through  the  influence  of  tradition,  unless 
they  are  tempted  to  exchange  th>.'m  for  trade,  which  they  usually  do  if  they  have 
an  opportunity ;  an^^ 

"  Whereas,  one  family  frequently  steals  the  children  and  women  of  another 
family,  and  such  robberies  and  murders  are  continually  committed,  in  times  of 
their  greatest  peace  and  amity;  thus  drufrging  free  Indian  women  and  children 
into  Mexican  servitude  and  slavery,  or  death,  to  the  almost  entire  extirpation  of 
the  whole  Indian  race ;  and 

"Whereas,  these  inhuman  practices  are  being  daily  enacted  before  our  eyes  in 
the  midst  of  the  white  settlements,  and  within  the  organised  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory: and  when  the  inhabitants  do  not  pureliase  or  trade  for  those  so  offered  for 
sale,  they  are  p-enerally  doomed  to  the  most  miserable  existence,  suffering  the  tor- 
tures of  every  species  of  cruelty,  until  death  kindly  relieves  them  and  closes  the 
revolting  scenery. 

"Wherefore,  when  all  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes  tho 
duty  of  all  humane  and  Christian  people  to  extend  unto  this  degraded  and  down- 
trodden race  such  relief  as  can  be  awarded  to  them,  according  to  their  situation 
and  circumstances;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider; 

"  First,  tlie  circumstances  of  our  location  among  thes(^  savage  tribes  under  tho 
authority  of  Congress,  wliile  yet  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil  is  left  unextinguisheil ; 
not  even  a  treaty  having  been  held,  by  wliieh  a  partition  of  territory  or  country 
has  been  made,  thereby  bringing  them  into  our  door-yards,  our  houses,  and  in 
contact  with  our  every  avocation. 

"  Second,  their  situation,  and  our  duty  towards  them,  upon  the  common  principles 
of  liumanity. 

"  Third,  the  remedy  or  what  will  be  the  most  conducive  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, pr(>Kerve  their  lives  and  tlieir  liberties,  and  redeem  fhem  from  a  worse  than 
African  bondage  ;  it  suggest.-;  itself  to  your  I'ommittee  that  to  memorialise  Congress 
to  provide  by  some  act  of  national  legislation  for  the  new  and  unparalleled  situa- 
tion of  the  inhabitiints  of  this  territory,  in  relation  to  tlieir  intercourse  with  tliese 
Indians,  would  be  one  resource,  prolific  in  its  results  for  our  mutual  benefit ;  and 
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and  only  Compromise  Line  between  white  and  black  labour,  has 
irrevocably  decided  that  the  African  in  these  latitudes  is  value- 
less as  a  chattel,  because  his  keep  costs  more  than  his  work 
returns.  The  Negro,  however,  is  not  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  Saints  —  rather  a  hard  case  for  the  Hamite,  if  it  be 
true  that  salvation  is  nowhere  to  be  found  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Mormon  Church  —  and  there  are  severe  penalties  for  mixing 
the  blood  of  Shem  and  Japhet  with  the  accursed  race  of  Cain 
and  Canatm.  The  humanity  of  the  Prophet's  followers  to  the 
Lamanite  has  been  distorted  by  Gentiles  into  a  deep  and 
dangerous  project  for  "  training  the  Indians  "  to  assassinate  in- 
dividual enemies,  and  if  necessary  to  act  as  guerillas  against  the 
Eastern  invaders.  That  the  Yutas  —  they  divide  the  white- 
world  into  two  great  classes.  Mormon  and  Shwop  or  American 
generally  —  would,  in  case  of  war,  "  stand  by  "  their  patrons, 
I  do  not  doubt ;  but  this  would  only  be  the  effect  of  kindness, 
which  it  is  unfair  to  attribute  to  no  worthier  cause. 

further,  that  wo  ask  their  concurrence  in  the  following  enactment,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  January  31,  a.d.  1852  ;  entitled. 

Ah  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Indian  Slaves  and  Prisoners. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah  :  Tiuit  whenever  any  wliite  person  witliin  any  organised  county  of  this  terri- 
tory, shall  have  any  Lidian  prisoner,  child,  or  woman,  in  his  possession,  whetlier  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  such  person  shall  immediately  go,  together  with  sueh  Indian 
prisoner,  child,  or  woman,  before  the  select  men  or  probate  judge  of  the  county. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  select  men  or  probate  judge  the  person  having  sueh  Indian 
prisoner,  child,  or  woman,  is  a  suitable  person,  and  properly  qualified  to  raise  or 
retain  and  educate  said  Indian  prisoner,  ehikl,  or  woman,  it  shall  be  Jiis  or  their 
duty  to  bind  out  the  same,  by  indenture,  for  the  term  of  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  select  men. 

Sec.  2.  The  probate  judge  or  select  men  shall  cause  to  be  written  in  the  inden- 
ture the  name  and  age,  place  where  born,  name  of  parents  if  known,  tribe  to  which 
said  Indian  person  belonged,  name  of  the  person  having  him  in  possession,  name 
of  Indian  from  wliom  said  person  was  obtained,  date  of  the  indenture ;  a  copy  of 
which  sliall  be  filed  in  the  probate  clerk's  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  select  men  in  their  respective  counties  arc  hereby  authorised  to 
obtain  such  Indian  prisoners,  children,  or  women,  and  bind  them  to  some  useful 
avocation. 

Sec.  4.  The  master  to  whom  the  indenture  is  made,  is  hereby  required  to  send 
said  apprentice  to  school,  if  there  be  a  school  in  the  district  or  vicinity,  for  the 
term  of  three  months  iii  each  year,  at  a  time  when  said  Indian  child  shall  be  be- 
tween tlie  ages  of  seven  years  and  sixteen.  The  master  shall  elotlie  his  apprentico 
in  a  comfortable  and  becoming  manner,  according  to  his  said  muster's  condition 
in  life. 

Approved  March  7,  1852. 
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The  conversation,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  ended  by  the 
Prophet  asking  me  the  line  of  my  last  African  exploration,  and 
whether  it  was  the  same  country  traversed  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 
I  replied,  that  it  was  about  10  degrees  north  of  the  Zambezi. 
Mr.  A.  Carrington  rose  to  point  out  the  place  upon  a  map  which 
hung  against  the  wall,  and  placed  his  linger  too  near  the  equator, 
when  Mr.  Brigham  Young  said,  "  A  little  lower  down."     There 
are  many  educated  men  in  England  who  could  not  have  cor- 
rected the  mistake  as  well :    witness  the  «  London  Eeview,"  in 
which  the  gentleman  who  "  does  the  geography  "  —  not  having 
the  fear  of  a  certain  society  in  Whitehall  Place  before  his  eyes 
—  confounds,  in  all  the  pomp  of  criticism  upon  the  said  explo- 
ration, lakes  which  are  not  less  than  200  miles  apart. 

When  conversation  began  to  flag,  we  rose  up,  shook  hands,  as  is 
the  custom  here,  all  round,  and  took  leave.    The  first  impression 
left  upon  my  mind  by  this  short  seance,  and  it  was  subsequently 
confirmed,  was  that  the  Prophet  is  no  common  man,  and  that 
he  has  none  of  the  weakness  and  vanity  which  characterise  the 
common  uncommon  man.     A  desultory  conversation  cannot  be 
expected  to  draw  out  a  master  spirit,  but  a  truly  distinguished 
character  exercises  most  often  an  instinctive — some  would  call 
it  a  mesmeric — effect  upon  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it ; 
and  as  we  Ijate  or  despise  at  first  sight,  and  love  or  like  at  first 
sight,  so  nature  teaches  us  at  first  sight  what  to  respect.     It  is 
observable  that,  although  every  Grentile  writer  has  represented 
]Mr.  Joseph  Smith  as  an  heartless  impostor,  few  have  ventured 
to  apply  the  term  to  Mr.  Brigham  Young.     I  also  remarked  an 
instance  of  the  veneration  shown  by  ^is  followers,  whose  affec- 
tion for  him  is  equalled  only  by  the  confidence  with  which 
they  entrust  to  him  their  dearest  interests  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.     After  my  visit  many  congratulated  me,  as  would  the 
followers  of  the  Tien  Wong  or  Heavenly  King,  upon  having  at 
last  seen  what  they  consider  "  a  per  se  "  the  most  remarkal)le 
man  in  the  world. 

Before  leaving  the  Prophet:s  Block,  I  will  describe  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  grounds  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of 
large  pebble-Iike  stones  and  mortar — the  lime  now  used  is 
very  bad  — and  strengthened  with  semicircidar  buttresses.  The 
main  entrance  faces  south,  with  posts  and  chains  before  it  for 
tethering  horses.     The  "  Lion  House,"  occupied  I'v  Mrs.  Ymino- 
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and  her  family,  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  square:  it  is  so 
called  from  a  stone  lion  phu-ed  over  the  large  pillared  portico, 
the  work  of  a  Mr.  William  Ward,  who  also  cut  the  block  of 
white  limestone,  with  "  Deseret,"  beneath  a  bee-hive,  and  other 
symbols,  forwarded  for  the  Washington  monument  in  1853. 
It  is  lamentable  to  state  that  the  sculptor  is  now  an  apos- 
tate. The  house  resembles  a  two-storied  East  Indian  tenement, 
with  balcony  and  balustrade  here  called  an  observatory,  and  is 
remarkable  by  its  chunamed  coat;  it  cost  ;^65,000 — being  the 
best  in  the  city — and  was  finished  in  one  year.  Before  building 
it  the  Prophet  lived  in  the  White  House,  a  humbler  buno-alow, 
further  to  the  east ;  he  has  now  given  it  up  to  his  son,  Joseph 
A.  Young. 

On  the  west  of  the  Lion  House  lies  the  "rivate  Office  in 
which  we  were  received,  and  further  westward,  but  adjoining 
and   connected    by   a  passage,   is  the  Public  OflSce,  where  the 


church  and  other  business  is  transacted.     This 


room,  whicli  is 


larger  than  the  former,  has  three  desks  on  each  side,  the  left  on 
entering  being  those  of  the  public,  and  the  right  those  of  the 
private  clerks.  The  chief  accountant  is  Mr.  Daniel  O'Calder,  a 
Scotchman,  whose  sagacity  in  business  makes  him  an  alter  ego 
of  the  President.  At  the  end  opposite  the  door  there  is  a  larger 
pupifre  railed  off,  and  a  gallery  runs  round  the  upper  wall.  The 
bookcases  are  of  the  yellow  box-elder  wood,  which  takes  a  fine 
polish  ;  and  all  is  neat,  clean,  and  business-like. 

Westward  of  the  Public  Office  is  the  Bee  House,  so  named 
from  the  sculptured  bee-hive  in  front  of  it.  The  Hymenopter  is 
the  Mormon  symbol  of  industry ;  moreover  Deseret  (pronounced 
Deserett^  is,  in  "  reformed  Egyptian,"  the  honey-bee ;  the  term 
is  applied  with  a  certain  violence  to  Utah,  where,  as  yet,  that 
industrious  insect  is  an  utter  stranger.*  The  Bee  House  is 
a  large  building,  with  the  long  walls  facing  east  and  west.  It 
is  double  storied,  with  the  lower  windows,  which  are  barred, 
oblong:  the  upper,  ten  in  number,  are  narrow  and  shaded 
by  a  small  acute  ogive  or  gable  over  each.  The  colour  of  the 
building   is  a  yellowish  white,  which  contrasts  well  with  the 

*  "And  thoy  (scil.  Jarod  and  liis  brothor\  did  also  carry  witli  tliem  Deseret, 
which  by  interpretation  is  a  honey-bee ;  -ind  thoy  did  carry  with  them  swarms  of 
bees,  and  all  manner  of  that  wliieh  was  upon  the  face  of  the  land,  seeds  of  every 
kind." — Uoo^  of  Etlur,  chap,  i.  par.  3. 
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green  blinds,  and  the  roof,  which  is  acute,  is  tiled  with  shingles. 
It  was  finished  in  1845,  and  is  tenanted  by  the  "  phirality  wives  " 
and  their  families,  who  each  have  a  bed-room,  sitting-room, 
and  closet,  simply  and  similarly  furnished.  There  is  a  Moslem 
air  of  retirement  about  the  Bee  House ;  the  face  of  woman 
is  rarely  seen  at  the  window,  and  her  voice  is  never  heard  from 
without.  Anti-Mormons  declare  it  to  be  like  the  state-prison  at 
Auburn,  a  self-supporting  establishment,  for  not  even  the  wives 
of  the  Prophet  are  allowed  to  live  in  idleness. 

I  was  unwilling  to  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  had 
annoyed  the  Prophet  by  domestic  allusions,  and  therefore 
have  no  direct  knowledge  of  tlie  extent  to  whicli  he  carries 
polygamy ;  some  Cfentiles  allow  him  seventeen,  others  thirty- 
six,  out  of  a  household  of  seventy  members,  others  an 
indefinite  number  of  wives  scattered  through  the  different 
settlements.  Of  these,  doubtless,  many  are  but  wives  by 
name,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  widows  of  the  late  prophet; 
and  others  are  married  more  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
for  themselves  spiritual  kingdoms  than  for  the  normal  pur- 
pose of  matrimony.  When  treating  of  Mormon  polygamy 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  relation  between  the  sexes 
as  lately  regulated  by  the  jNIormon  faith  necessitates  poly- 
gamy. I  should  judge  the  Prophet's  progeny  to  be  nu- 
merous from  the  following  circumstance  : —  On  one  occasion 
when  standing  with  him  on  the  belvidere,  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
new  erection ;  it  could  be  compared  externally  to  nothing  but 
an  English  gentleman's  hunting  stables  with  their  little  clock 
tower,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was  intended  for.  "  A  private 
school  for  my  children,"  he  replied,  "directed  by  Brother 
E.  B.  Kelsey."     The  harem  is  said  to  have  cost  ^30,000. 

On  the  extreme  west  of  this  block,  backed  by  a  pound  for 
estrays,  which  is  no  longer  used,  lies  the  Tithing  House  and 
Deseret  Store,  a  long  narrow  upper-storied  building,  with  cellars, 
store-rooms,  receiving-rooms,  pay-rooms,  and  writing  offices.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  it  chiefly  contains  linseed,  and  rags  for 
paper-making ;  after  the  harvest  it  is  well  stuffed  with  grains 
and  cereals,  which  are  taken  instead  of  money  payment.  There 
is  nothing  more  unpopular  among  the  American  Gentiles,  or 
indeed  more  unintelligible  to  them,  than  these  Mosaic  tithes, 
which  the  English  converts  pay,  from  habit,  without  a  murmur. 
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They  serve  for  scandalous  insinuations,  viz. :  that  the  chiefs 
are  leeches  that  draw  the  people's  golden  blood  ;  that  the  imposts 
are  compulsory,  and  that  they  are  embezzled  and  peculated  by 
the  principal  dignitaries.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  tithes  which  are  paid  into  the 
"  Treasury  of  the  Lord,"  upon  the  property  of  a  saint  on  pro- 
fession and  afterwards  upon  his  annual  income,  or  his  time,  or 
by  substitute,  are  wholly  voluntary.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  man  casts  his  all  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  iu  this  case 
the  all  is  not  refused,  but — may  I  ask  —  by  what  church-body, 
Islamitic,  Christian,  or  Pagan,  would  it  be  ?  If  the  Prophet 
takes  anything  from  the  Tithing  House,  he  pays  for  it  like  other 
men.  The  writers  receive  stipends  like  other  writers,  and  no 
more;  of  course,  if  any  one  — clerk  or  lawyer— wishes  to  do  the 
business  of  the  church  gratis,  he  is  graciously  permitted ;  and 
where,  I  repeat,  would  he  not  be  ?  The  Latter  Day  Saints  de- 
clare that  if  their  first  Presidency  and  Twelve  Apostles  —  of 
whom  some,  by  the  bye,  are  poor  — grow  rich,  it  is  by  due  be- 
nevolence, not  by  force  or  fraud.  Much  like  the  primitive  col- 
lege, and  most  unlike  their  successors  in  this  modern  day,  each 
apostle  must  have  some  craft,  and  all  live  by  handiwork,  either 
in  house,  shop,  or  field,  no  drones  being  allowed  in  the  social 
hive.  The  tithes  are  devoted  in  part  to  church  works,  especially 
to  "  buikling  up  temples  or  otherwise  beautifying  and  adorning 
Zion,  as  they  may  be  directed  from  on  higli ; "  and  in  part 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  body  politic,  temporal,  and  spiritual ; 
by  aiding  faith  fid  and  needy  emigrants,  and  by  supporting 
old  and  needy  saints.  Perhaps  the  only  true  charge  brought 
by  the  Gentiles  against  this,  and  indeed  against  all  the  public 
funds  in  the  Mormon  city,  is  that  a  large  portion  finds  its 
way  eastwards,  and  is  expended  in  "  outside  influence,"  or,  to 
speak  plain  English,  bribes.  It  is  believed  by  Mormons,  as  well 
as  Grentiles,  that  Mr.  Erigham  Young  has,  in  the  States,  news- 
paper spies  and  influential  political  friends,  who  are  attached  to 
him,  not  only  by  the  ties  of  business  and  the  natural  respect 
felt  for  a  wealthy  man,  but  by  the  strong  bond  of  a  regidar 
stipend.  And  such  is  their  reliance  upon  this  political  dodgery — 
which,  if  it  really  exists,  is  by  no  means  honourable  to  the  public 
morality  of  the  Gfentiles— that  they  deride  the  idea  of  a  com- 
bined movement   from  Washington  ever  being  made  against 
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them.  In  1860,  Governor  ('umming proposed  to  tax  the  tithing 
fund ;  but  the  saints  replied  thiit,  as  property  is  tirst  taxed  and 
then  tithed,  by  such  procee(Hnji;  it  would  be  twice  taxed. 

"  This  people  "  —  a  term  reiterated  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City  usque 
ad  nauseam  —  declares  its  belief  "  in  being  subject  to  kings, 
queen,  presidents,  rulers,  and  magistrates;  in  obeying,  I'onour- 
iii"-,  and  sustaining  the  law."  They  are  not  backward  i;i  open 
nets  of  loyalty  —  I  beg  America's  pardon  —  of  adhesion  to 
the  Union,  such  as  suj)plying  stones  for  the  Washington  monu- 
ment and  soldiers  for  the  Mexican  war.  But  they  make 
scant  pretension  of  patriotism.  They  regard  the  States  pretty 
mucii  as  the  States  regarded  England  after  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  hate  them  as  the  Mexican  Criollo  docs  the 
Gachupin  -  very  much  also  for  the  same  reason.  Theirs  is 
a  deep  and  abiding  resentment,  which  time  will  strengthen,  not 
efface:  the  deeds  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  will  bear  fruit  for 
many  and  many  a  generation.  The  Federal  government,  they 
say,  has,  so  far  from  protecting  their  lives  and  property,  left 
them  to  be  burned  out  and  driven  away  by  the  hands  of  a  mob, 
far  more  cruel  than  the  "red-coated  minions"  of  poor  King 
George;  that  Generals  Harney  and  Johnston  were  only  seek- 
ing the  opportunity  to  act  Burgoyue  and  Cornwallis.  But  more 
galling  still  to  human  nature,  whether  of  saint  or  sinner,  they  are 
despised,  "  treated,  in  fact,  as  nobodies  "  —  and  that  last  of  insults 
who  can  bear?  Their  petitions  to  become  a  Sovereign  State 
have  been  unanswered  and  ignored.  They  have  been  served 
with  "  small  fry  "  politicians  and  "  one-horse  "  officials :  hitherto 
the  phrase  has  been  "  anything  is  good  enough  for  Utah  ! " 
They  return  the  treatment  in  kind. 

','  The  Old  Independence,"  the  "glorious"  4th  of  July,  '76,  is 
treated  with  silent  contempt :  its  honours  are  transferred  to  the 
24th  July,  the  local  Independence  Day  of  their  annus  mirahiUs 
1847  —  when  the  weary  pioneers,  preceding  a  multitude,  which, 
like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  left  country  and  home 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  led  by  Captain  John  Brown  whose 
imerring  rifle  saved  them  from  starvation  when  the  Indians 
had  stampeded  their  horses,  ra-rived  in  the  wild  waste  of  valley. 
Their  form  of  government,  which  I  can  describe  only  as  a  demo- 
cratic despotism  with  a  leaven  of  the  true  Mosaic  theocracy, 
enables  them  to  despise  a  political  system  in  which  they  say  — 

al  interest  of  the  state  is 
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the  state  is 


1  Kwutiit  r         liiere  la  „n|y  one  "  Vaiikee  gridiron  "  in 
«.e  town,  a„,l  that  i,  a  privat .  concern.     I  ,l„  not  romembe" 

wh.cl,  luis  been  bowed  to  from  New  Yorl<  to  the  lihiue  •     A 

of  l,dH.rty  w.tbont  Uncle  .San,  to  help  m,"  and  .,o  forth.  These 
.entunent,  «bow  I,„w  the  wi,„l  »ct.,.  I„  ^„o  ^eneratiZ 
hence -perh,^„  New  Zion   ha.  a  propbet-makin/ air .!!" 

b  m"::':,'" """  rr"'  p"*'-  -"  »■■  "-"■  =»■>  «■■<»  - 

Chirr,  i'lT'l  '  ,'"  '■'■  "'"/"»■"-.  -'•  combined  with  the 

,","'"  '*■  ''""SMoi's  to  the  Pacific,  .States. 

iLmocrat.,      It  has  not  been  jndged  advisable  to  cast  off  the 
a»t  rags  of  popniar  gove.nn,e„t,  but,  as  will  presently  ,mpea 

eocraey  ,.,  not  n.uoh  disgnisej  by  then.  Alth™,g  ' Tot 
ot  the  black  or  extren.e  category,  they  instinctively  feel  that 
polygamy  and  slavery  are  sister  institniions,  claiminVtH^^rt 

cannot  attack  one  without  iufiingiug  upon    the  other.     Here 

perhaps,  they  ,nay  be  n.istaken,  for   nation,  like  indiridul 
vever  warn.ly  and  affectionately  they  love  their  owl  p      ^ 

«.  follies  and  prejudices,  sins  and  crimes,  are  not  the  le 
.deed  perhaps  they  are  rather  more,  disposed  to  abo  m'nate 
the  olhes  and  prejudices,  the  sins  and  crimes  of  others  IV 
estabhshment  of  slavery,  however,  though  here  it  ,erve, 
n  mmamtarian  rather  th.an  a  private  emf,  necessari  y  1  aw 
the  Mormons  and  the  Southern  .States  together.  Yet  to 
harnts  pretended  a,  president  the  late  .Mr.  Senator  Do,  da, 

orthern  democrat,  to  his  Southern   rival,  Mr.   Brecken    li^e 
J  hey  looked  w,th  apprehension  of  the  rise  to  power  of  "l  e   iel 

Ic'TaiT   ''  'T!''  ,"""  ""'  "  ™«''*'-  "-"-Mi™  i    o 
then  hands,  was  pledged  to  do  them  a  harm.   I  cannot  but  think 

foiffun.  with  wliiol,  thoGotl.less  o£  Lihi-L  ."'"^ '^'"1\^''''V^  '"TS'^'"  or  Mithratic 

a  peculitu-  i.>co,ise,uonc.s  "        .hot  :"'      ^7^"^^   '^    f"^"  '""'*'      ^^'^'^ 
wliidi  Tell  iv.fM«„,l  f .    1     1  ,  *^  '"^'     ""  «ll"«»on  to  Gesslor'.s  Oiiu 

.uriou.  d  say.  stS  Sr  ^if  ''  *'>^'^  ^"'^'''^  ='  1-"^^^  '-     The  American. 
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that  absolute  in.l.T.Mulenco  in  an.l  w.ll  1..,  unt.l  attanu.l.  tl  o 

,,inc.i,,al  end  an.l  ain.  ,.f  Murn.on  l.aul.  pol.nnn.  and  wl.en  the 

Illnnltion   of   the  Cireat   Kepuhlic    shall    have  beco.ne  a  /..^ 

aecJapU,  that  De.seret  will  arine  a  free,  sovereign,  and  mde- 

^'"'stmld^'thiH  event   ever    happen,  it  will    nutke   the  regh.ns 
about  Gt.  S.  Lake  an  exelusivo  an  Northern  China  or  Kastern 
Tibet.      The  obsolete  rigou-s   of  the  sanguinary  Mosaic  eode 
will  be  renewed  in  the  .nid.Ue  of  the  nineteenth  century,  w  last 
the  statute-crhne  "bigamy"  and  unlimited  polygamy  wdl  be 
legalised.      Stripes,   or    at   best    i\ue,   and    ^-V^^'-^^^^f'''^ 
nmush   fornieatiun,  and   the  penalty  of  adultery  will  be  death 
;  Ivpidation  or  beheading.     As  it  is,  even  under  the  shadow 
of  the  federal  laws,  the  self-convicted  breaker  of  the  seventh 
con.nuvnd,uent  will,  it  is   said,  offer  up  his   life  m  expiation  ot 
his  crime  to  the  Prophet,  wh..  under  l>--'"^-^7";f '"f^  , '    " 
.nisses  him  with  :v  penance  that  may  end  m  the  death  ^vhld   he 
has  le-ally  incurred.     The   offences  against  chastity,  morality 
Hud  decency,  are  exceptionally  severe.*     The  penalty  attached 
to  betting  of  any  kind,  is  a  tine  not  exceeding  ^:5()0  or  im- 
prisonment  not  exceeding   six   months.     The   importation   of 

*  Sec   32  (of  an  "Act  in  r.latir,n  to  Crim.-s  miuI  VmushmcuV).     Evoiy  i>.TSon 
,      nlu.its  t  u.  ..rhno  of  adultovy  h1u.11  bo  punish.  .1  by  in.pnsonnu.nt  not  oxoocd- 
n.      fv    rs     "I  not  loss  than  throe  yoars;   or  l.y  ilno  not  oxcooding  one 
Su^:,:  ll Cananot  loss  than  throe  hundrod  dollars;  or  V.y  l.th  tino  and 
l.ousami  .liscrotion  of  tho  oourt.     A.id  who.i  the  cnn.o  is  ooni.uittod 

;;;:;:r ;;  ;:  y -^  w;L  >«  n,arried,  .oth  are  .mity  of  ad«Uo„,  and  shall 
t^M  aeJordUly.  No  .rosooution  for  adultery  ean  be  eonunonced  but  on 
the  eoniplaint  of  tho  husband  or  wife.  ,      ,,        ,      ii  .  „,„1 

CI,      If  any  nuu.  or  woman,  not  being  married  to  each  other,  lewdly  and 
l.,sciviously  assoeiat..  and  cohabit  together;   or  if  any  n,an  or  wo.nan,  '""rnod  o. 
urn      r  el  is  guilty  of  open  and  gross  lowdnes..  and  designedly  make  any  open  an 
Xent  or  otcone  exposure  of  his  or  her  person,  or  of  the  p..rson  of  another, 
^t^th^^  nsooit;.nding  shall  be  punished  by  in.prison.nent  not  c.e..d.ng 
M-cars,and  not  less  than  six  months,  and  fine  not  more  than  one  thou,  nd 
ddllarTand  not  loss  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  ot  tho 

'° S;  34.  If  any  person  keep  a  house  of  ill-fame,  roso.  ted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
prShi'tn  or  leSess,  ho  shall  b..  punished  by  in,.-'  sonmon  no  ex<..vd.ng  ten 
year     a  ul  -^  1'-  ^han  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  .lollars  or 

,;.  fine  and  imprisonment.  And  any  person  who,  after  be,  „g  once  convieto  of 
1;;;!;  oVnce,  is  aVun  convicted  of  the  like  otfen.-,  shall  be  punished  not  more  than 
double  the  ;tbove  specified  penalties.  ,    ,     •  . 

8BC   30.     If  any  person  inveigle  or  entice  any  female,  before  reputed  virtuons, 

to  a  house  of  iU-fa.w..  or  knowingly  conceal,  aid,  or  abet  m  eoncoahng  such  female 
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Hpintuons  li.p.ors  is  already  hunlened  with  an  octroi  of 
luit  Its  price,  ral.siiijr  c()j,rnac  and  whi.skey  to  ^12  and  »f<  per 
gallon.  If  the  State  could  make  her  own  lawH,  she  would 
I'amsh  "poteen,"  hunt  down  the  stills,  and  impose  a  prohibi- 
tory duty  upon  everything  stronger  than  Lager-bier.* 

On  the  saddest  day  of  the  year  for  tho  bird  which  has  lost 

so  deluded  or  enticed,  for  tho  purpoHO  of  prostitution  or  lewdnesH.  he  Hhall  he 
punished  by  unt,n«on.nent  not  more  than  fifteen  yars,  nor  less  than  live  years. 

SEC.  30.  If  any  person  without  lawful  authority  wilfully  dig  up,  disinter  re- 
move, or  carry  any  human  body,  or  the  remains  thereof,  from  itH  place  of  intenrn-nt, 
or  ui.l  or  assist  .„  so  doing,  or  wilfully  r.^ceiv..,  eouceal,  or  .lisposo  of  uny  such 
Jiuinan  body,  or  tho  remains  thereof;  or  if  any  person  wilfully  and  unnecessarily, 
an.l  in  an  improper  manner,  indecently  expn.s,.  tj.oso  remains,  or  abandnn  any 
liuman  body,  or  the  ivmains  thereof,  in  any  public  place,  or  in  any  river,  stream. 
IH.ml.  „r  other  |.lace,  every  su.-h  otlender  shall  be  punished  by  imi.risonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  f.r  by  line  not  exceeding  on.-  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  tino 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  .liscrelion  of  thr  court. 

Sue.  ;{7.  If  any  person  torture  or  cruelly  b.^at  any  horse,  ox,  or  otlier  beast 
whether  belonging  to  himself  or  another,  ho  shall  be  punished  by  fine  n<,f  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 

.Skc.  ;i8.  If  niiy  person  import,  print,  laiblish,  sell,  or  distribute  any  book, 
pampl,l,.t,  ballad,  or  any  print,.!  pnper  c.ntaiuing  obscene  language,  or  obscene 
prints,  pietures,  or  descripti,ms  manifestly  ten.ling  to  corrui-t  the  morals  of  youth 
or  mtroduco  info  any  family,  school,  or  place  of  education,  or  bny,  pro.'ure  receive 
crlmvoinhis  possession  any  sucli  book,  pamphlel.  h„llad,  printed  paper,' pieturo' 
or  d..s,.ription,  .'ither  for  the  purpose  of  loan,  sale,  exhibition,  or  circulation  or 
with  intent  to  introduce  the  same  into  any  family,  sehool,  or  place  of  education  lio 
sliall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars. 

-Skc.  Z<d.  If  any  person  keep  a  house,  slwp,  or  i.lace  resorted  to  for  the  puri,ose 
of  gambling,  or  permit  or  sulTer  any  person  in  any  house,  shop,  or  other  place 
under  his  control  or  care,  to  play  at  cards,  dice,  faro,  roulette,  or  otiier  game  for 
money  or  other  things,  sucli  offender  shall  be  fined  not  more  tlian  eight  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
file  coert.  In  a  prosecution  under  this  section,  any  person  who  has  tho  charge  of 
or  attends  to  any  such  house,  shop,  or  place,  may  be  deemed  the  ke.-per  thereof.  ' 
*  I  quote  as  an  authority, — 

An  Ordimmvc  regulaUng  the  Mannfactnrhu/  ami  Vindimj  of  Ardent  Spirits. 
Sue.  1.  Bo  it  ordained  by  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Deserct:  That 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  in  this  .State,  to  establish  any  dis- 
tillery or  distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits,  except  as  hereafter 
provided  for;  and  any  p.-rsnii  or  persons  who  shall  violate  this  ordinance,  on  con- 
vict ion  thereof,  shall  forfeit  all  property  thus  invested  to  the  State,  and  be  liable 
to  a  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Si;c.  2.     Be  it  further  ordained:   That  when  the  Governor  sluill  deem  it  cxpe 
dient  to  Iiave  ardent  spirits  manufactured  within  this  .State,  he  may  grant  a  Heenso 
to  some  person  or  persons  to  make  and  vend  tlic  same,  and  impose  such  restrictions 
thereon  as  he  may  deem  requisite. 
Approved  Feb.  12,  18(51. 
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so  much  good  fiune  by  condescending  to  appear  at  table  aux 
choux,  I  proceeded  with  my  fidus  Achates  —  save  the  selt^com- 
parison  to  pious  /Eneas-  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  W.  W.,  alias  Judge 
Phelps,  alias  "  the  Devil."     He  received  me  with  great  civility, 
and  entered  without  reserve  upon  his  hobl)ies.    His  house,  which 
lies  west  of  Temple  Block,  bears  on  the  weathercock  oon  (Job, 
xxxviii.  35,  "Adsumus:"   "Here  we  are.")     Besides  Hebrew 
and  other  linguistic  studies,  the  judge  is  a  meteorologist,  and 
has   been    engaged   for  some  years  in  observations  upun  the 
climate  of  the  territory.    An  old  editor  at  Independence,  he  now 
superintends  the  Utah  aluumac,   and  gave  me  a  copy  for  the 
year  18(10,  "being  the  31st  year  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter   Day  Saints."     It   is  a  small  duodecimo,  creditably 
printed  by  ISIr.  J.  ISIcKnight,  Utah,  and  contains  thirty-two  pages. 
The  contents  are  the  usual   tables  of  days,  sunrises,  sunsets, 
eclipses,  &c.,  with  advertisements  on  the  alternate  pages  ;  and  it 
ends  with  the  denominations  and  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
ori<'-inal  poetry,  "scientific"  notes  concerning  the  morning  and 
ev  °ning  stars,  a  list  of  the  United  States  officers  at  Utah,  the 
number   of  the  planets  and  asteroids,   diarrhcea,  and  "  moral 
poetry,"  and  an  explanation  of  the  word  "almanac,"  concluding 
with  the  following  observation  :  — 

« A  person  without  an  almanac  is  somoAvliat  like  a  ship  at  sea 
without  a  compass  ;   lio  never  knows  what  to  do,  ::  r  when  to  do  it. 

"  So  Monnon,  otluT  Sects,  and  Qiuikor, 
Buy  Ahnanaos,  .uul  pay  the  Maker.     K.  J." 

The  only  signs  of  sanctity  are  in  the  events  appended  to  the 
days  of  the  week  ;  they  naturally  record  the  dates  of  local 
interest,  and  the  births  and  deaths  of  prophets  and  patriarchs, 
presidents  and  apostles.  Under  the  head  of  "Time,"  however, 
some  novel  infornnxtion  is  provided  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
benighted  chronologist. 

«TiME.  — T1h'-/o  is  a  great  mystery  aliout  time  as  reconlccl  in  the 
Bible  Authors  difler  as  to  what  length  of  time  this  world  has 
..ccnpi^'d  since  it  came  into  beihg.  Add  1001  to  1800  and  we  have 
58'j4  years. 

"  Atiain,  some  authors  alk.w,  lie^ove  tho  birth  of  the  Saviour,  0500 
Year.s  which  added  to  bS(JO,  gives  73('>\)  years  since  thi-  beginning. 

"The   Book   of  Alnaliiun,   as    tr;mshited    by   Joseph    Smith,    gives 
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7000  years  for  the  creation  by  the  Gods;  one  day  of  tlio  Lord  being  a 
thousand  years  of  man's  time,  or  a  day  in  Kolob.  This  important  reve- 
hiUon  of  7000  years  at  first,  shows  SOCO  years  since  tlio  transgression  of 
Ac  am  and  Eve;  and  40  years  to  the  next  'day  of  rest,'  if  the  year 
1900  conmienccs  tlie  retiu-n  of  the  '  ten  tribes,'  and  tlie  first  resurrec- 
tion ;  or  13,000  years  .since  the  Gods  said,  •  Let  there  be  bght  and  there 
was  l,g],t,"  so  tliat  the  fourteen  thousandtli  year  will  bu  the  second 
babbatJi  snicc  creation. 

"A  day  of  the  Moon  is  nearly  tliirty  of  our  days,  or  more  tlian  ten 
thousand  of  earth's  time.     Verily,  verily, 

"Alan  knows  but  littlo, 
Nor  knows  tliat  liltlo  right." 

The  judge  then  showed  me  an  instrument  upon  which  ho 
had  expended  the  thought  and  labour  of  ycar.s:  it  was  that 
grand  desideratum,  a  magnetic  compass,  which,  pointing  witli  a 
second  needle  to  the  true  north,  would  indicate  variation  so 
correctly  as  to  show  longitude  by  inspection.  The  article, 
which  was  as  rough  looking  as  it  could  be,  was  placed  upon  the 
table ;  but  it  would  not,  as  the  inventor  explained,  point  to 
the  true  nortli  unless  in  a  particular  position.  I  refrain  from 
recording  my  hundred  doubts  as  to  the  feasibihty  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  my  own  suspicions  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
instrument.  I  presently  took  leave  of  Judge  Phelps,  pleased 
with  his  quaint  kindness,  but  somehow  suspecting  him  of  being 
a  Httle  tete-montcG  on  certain  subjects. 

As  it  was  newspaper  day  we  passed  by  the  « Mountaineer  " 
office  and  bought  a  copy.  The  press  is  ably  and  extensively 
represented  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  as  in  nny  other  of  its  western 
coa3vals.*  Mormonism,  so  for  from  despising  the  powers  of  pica, 
has  a  more  than  ordinary  respect  for  them.f  Until  lately 
there  were  three  weekly  newspapers.     The  "  ^'alley  Tan,"  how- 

*  AccordiHg  to  the  "  Elgin  Courant"  there  arc  between  700  and  800  of  a  fishing 
population  in  Hopencss,  wiio  never  see  a  newspaper. 

t  The  first  Mormon  n^wsjiaper  was  the  "Latter  Day  Saints'  Messenger  and 
Advocate,"  published  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jo.seph  8mith 

The  "Evening  and  Morning  Star,"  published  at  Lidependence,  Mo.,  and  edited 
Ijy  W.  W.  I'helps, 

"Elders'  .Journal."  published  in  1838,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jo.seph  Smith. 

"The  Upper  Missouri  Advertiser,"  published  about  the  same  time;  it  did  not 
last  long. 

"TheNauvoo  Neighbour"  disappeared  in  rlie  days  of  the  Exodus. 

"  The  Times  and  Seasons,"  eontaining  a  eor.ii.endium  of  intelligence  pertaining 
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ever,  during  the  last  winter  expired,  after  a  slow  and  lingering 
dystiiesia,   induced  by  over  indulgence  in  Gentile  tendencies. 
It  was  established  in  1858,  the  proprietor  was  Mr.  J.  Hartnett, 
the  late  Federal  secretary;  the  editor  was  Mr.  Kirk  Anderson, 
followed  by  Mr.  De  Wolf  and  others;  the  issue  hebdomadal,  and 
the  subscription  high,  =  ^10  per  annum.    The  recognised  official 
organ  of  flie  religion,  which  first  appeared  on  the  lath  June 
1 8.)(),  is  th(!  "Doseret  News,"  whose  UKjtto  is  "Truth  and  Liberty" 
under  a  hive,  over  which  is  a  single  circumradiated  eye  in  dis- 
agreeable proximity  to  the  little  busy  bee.     It  luvs  often  changed 
it's  size,  and  is  now  printed  in  small  folio,  of  eight  pages,  each 
containing  four  columns  of  close  type  :  sometimes  articles  are 
clothed  in  the  Mormon  alphabet.     It  had  reached  in  1860  its 
tenth  volume ;  it  appears  every  Wednesday ;  costs  at  Utah  ^6 
per  annum,  in  England  1/.  13s.  8^?.  per  annum,  in  advance; 
single   number    dd.;    and    is    superintended   by   Mr.  Brigham 
Young.      It    is    edited    by    Mr.   Elias    Smith,   also   a  probate 
judgel  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  :\IcKuight,  formerly  the  editor  of 

to  the  nplnulding  of  tliekin-dom  of  God,  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  togetlier  with  a 
m-iMt  variety  of  information  in  regard  to  the  histoiy,  prindplos,  porsi.'utions,  deli- 
veraneos,  and  onwanl  progress  of  the  Cliureh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Nauvoo  1839—1843.  It  was  edited  l.y  Elder  John  Taylor  (now  one  of  the 
"  Twelve")  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  and  arrived  at  the  foui'th  voliuuo 
(ootavo):  this  journal  is  full  of  interesting  matter  to  Mormons. 

"The  AVasis"  l)egun  at  Nauvoo  in  1842. 

"The  Frontier  Garden,"  published  at  Council  BluflPs  during  the  Exodus  from 

Nauvoo.  , 

"The  Seer,"  edited  ut  Washington,  hy  Elder  Oi-son  Fratt,  reached  the  secon.l 

volume. 

"The Gospel  Reflector,"  puhlished  at  Fhiladelphla,  lasted  for  a  short  time. 

"The  Frophet,"  puMished  at  New  York. 

"Le  Reflecteur,"  in  Fren^i,  puhli.slied  at  Geneva. 

"Etoilc  du  Deseret,  Organe  de  I'Eglise  de  Jesus-Clirist  dos  Saints  des  Derniers 
.Tours."  par  John  Taylor,  Faris.  It  lasted  fi-om  :May  1851  to  April  1852,  and  forms 
1  vol.  large  8vo.  containing  102  pages.  _ 

•'The  W.^stern  Standanl,"  edited  and  puhlished  weekly,  at  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia, United  States,  America,  hy  Elder  George  Q.  Cannon,  now  an  Apostle  and 
Fresident  of  tho  Church  in  Great  Britain.  This  paper,  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  l.eautyof  its  tjqic  and  the  dumu'ter  of  its  composition,  lasted  through  18u6 
and  1857;  in  1858  it  ceased  f(ir  want  of  funds. 

"  Zion's  Watchman,"  published  in  Australia. 

"  Udgorn  Seion  "  (the  Trump  of  Zion)  published  in  Wales,  a  bi-monthly  print, 
which  has  reached  tlic  ninth  volume. 

"The  Luminary,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  Till'  Mormon,"  published  in  New  York,  a  hebdomadal  print. 
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a  paper  in  tlie  United  States,  and  now  the  author  of  the  im- 
portant horticultural,  agricultural,  and  other  georgic  articles^  in 
the  "  Deseret  News."  This  "  Moniteur"  also  contains  corrected 
reports  of  the  sermons  spoken  at  the  tabernacle.  An  account 
of  a  number  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

No.  28,  vol.  X.,  begins  with  a  hymn  of  seven  stanzas,  by 
C.  W.  Bryant.  Follow  remarks  l)y  President  Brigham  Young, 
at  Provo  and  in  the  Bowery,  Gt.  S.  L.  City;  the  three  ser- 
mons, which  occupy  four  columns  and  a  half,  are  separated 
by  "Modern  Germany,  II.,"  by  Alexander  Ott.  There  is  an  article 
from  the  "New  York  Sun,"  entitled  the  "Great  Eastern  in  Coiu-t." 
It  is  followed  by  nearly  half  a  page  of  "Clippings,"  those  little 
recognised  piracies,  which  make  the  American  papers  as  amusing 
as  magazines.  Then  come  advertisements,  estray  notices,  and 
others,  which  nearly  fill  the  third  and  sixth  pages,  and  the 
column  at  the  eighth,  which  is  the  conclusion.  I  subjoin  terms 
for  advertising.*  The  fourth  page  contains  "News  by  Eastern 
Mail"— Doings  of  the  Probate  Court— Special  term   of  the 

Probate  Court — Another  excusable  homicide  —  The  season 

Imprisoning  convicts  without  labour— Discharge  of  the  city 
police  —  Swiss  Saints  (lately  arrived)— Arrival  of  missionaries  at 
Liverpool  —  Drowned,  Joseph  Vest,  &c.— Deseret  Agriculturing 
and  Manufacturing  Society — Information  wanted— and  Hum- 
boldt's opinion  of  the  United  States  (comparing  it  to  a  Cartesian 
vortex,  liberty  a  dead  machinery  in  the  hands  of  Utilitarianism, 
&c.).  The  fifth  and  sixth  pages  detail  news  from  Europe,  the 
Sicilies,  Damascus,  and  India,  proceedings  of  a  missionary  meet- 
ing in  the  Bowery,  and  tidings  from  Juab  and  Iron  County,  with 
a  few  stopgaps,  such  as  an  explanation  of  the  word  Zouave,  and 
the  part  conversion  of  the  fallen  Boston  elm  into  a  "  Mayor's 

*  Adveetising. — Ten  Lines  or  less,  constitute  One  Square. 

Regular  Advertisements : 

One  Quarter  Column,  (four  squares  or  less)  for  each  insertion  .         gl-50 

Half  Column,  (seven  squares  or  less)  each  insertion        ,         .         .  s-oo 

One  Column,  (fourteen  squares  or  less)  „  ....  6-00 

Sundry  Advertisements : 

One  St^uare,  each  insertion 5?r00 

Two      „  „  1-50 

Three  „  „  2-00 

Thus  uiward,  witli  a  half  dollar  to  the  additional  square  for  eaeli  insertion. 
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seat."     The  seventh  page  is  agricultural,  and  opens  with  the 
«  American  autumn,"  by  Fanny  Kemble,  four  stanzas.     Then 
comes  sheep-husbandry  No.  iii.,  treating  of  change  of  pasture, 
separation    o£  the  flock,    and  fall   management.       The    other 
morceaux  are  "Training  the  peach-tree,"  "  Stick  to  the  Farm," 
an  article  concluding  with  « We  shall  always  sign  '  speed  the 
plow;'  we  shall  always  regard  the  American  farmer,  dressed  for 
his  employment  (  !  )  and  tilling  his  grounds,  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  real  noblemen,"—  the  less  aristocratic  Englander  would 
limit  himself  to  "  Nature's  gentleman  ; "    "Why  pork  shrinks  in 
the  pot,"  and  "  Wheat-straw,  its  value  as  fodder."     The  eighth 
and  last  page  opens  with  "  Correspondence,"  and  a  letter  signed 
Joseph  Hall,  headed  "  More  results  of  '  civilisation,'  "  and  dated 
Ogden  City,  Sept.  8,  1860.  It  contains  an  account  of  occurrences 
resulting  in  the  "death  of  one  John  Cornwell,  a  discharged 
government  teamster,  and,    as   is    often    the    case   with   those 
Christians  who  are   sent   to  civilise    the   'Mormons'  of  these 
mountains,  a  corrtipt,  profa-.a,  and  quarrelsome  individual,  who 
doted  on  belonging  to  the  'bully  tribe.'"     Then  follows  more 
news  from  San  Pete  County.      A  test  of  love  (that  capital  story 
out  of  C.  R.  Leslie's  autobiography).     Siege  of  Magdeburg.     A 
hardshell  sermon  (preached  at  Oxford,  England),  a  scrap  illus- 
trating the  marvellous  growth  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  the  Legend 
of  the  origin   of  the  Pianoforte.     The  latter  is  followed  by  a 
valuable  abstract  containing  a  summary  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations, barometric  and  thermometric,  for  the  month  of  August 
1860,  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  by  W.  W.  Phelps,  and 
concluding  with  a  monthly  journal.*     Then  follow  the  deaths, 
six  in  number,  and  after  one  of  them  is  inserted  [Millennial 
Star,  copy].     There  are  no  marriages,  and  the  western  papers, 
like  those  of  the  east  are  still   befjueules  enough  to  consider 
advertising  the  birth  of  a  child  indelicate;  at  least  that  was  the 
reason  given  to  me.     The  last  column  contains  the  terms  for 
advertising  and  the  "  fill-up  "  advertisements. 

The  '•'  INIountaineer,"  whose  motto  is  "Do  what  is  right,  let  the 

*  The  maximum  of  the  l):irometor  during  the  month  is  20-100  ;  min.  2.5-400. 
„  tliormomftor  „  95°  F.      „      60°  F. 

Tliorc  fell  of  rain  water  0-070  inches  during  five  dnya  marked  nliowerj-.  Fifteen 
days  are  marked  elear  and  pleasant,  or  liot  and  .h-y,  or  hot  and  very  dry  ;  tlie22nd 
being  the  hottest,  and  tl\p  others  are  partially  clear,  or  clear  and  cloudy,  or  hazy  and 
cloudy. 
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consequence  follow,"  is  considered  rather  a  secular  paper.  It 
appears  on  Saturdays,  and  the  terms  of  subscription  are  $6  per 
annum  ;  the  occasional  supplement  is  issued  gratis.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  three  lawyers,  Messrs.  Stout,  Blair,  and  Ferguson; 
it  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  two  latter.  Mr.  Hosea 
Stout  distinguished  himself  during  the  Nauvoo  troubles ;  he  was 
the  captain  of  forty  policemen  who  watched  over  the  safety  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Snjith,  and  afterwards  went  on  missions  to  India 
and  China.  Major  S.  M.  Elair  served  under  General  Sam. 
Houston  in  the  Texan  war  of  independence,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  in  the  Southern  States.  A  description  of  the 
"  Deseret  News  "  will  apply  to  the  "  Mountaineer."  I  notice  in 
the  issue  of  September  15,  1860,  that  a  correspondent,  quoting 
an  extract  from  the  "New  York  Tribune" — the  great  repid)- 

lican   organ,  and  therefore  no  favourite  with  the  Mormons 

says,  outspokeidy  enough  to  please  any  amount  of  John  Bull, 
"  The  author  of  the  above  is  a  most  consummate  liar  " —  so  fai- 
so  good  —  "  and  a  contemptible  dastardly  poltroon  "  —  which  is 
invidious. 

I  passed  the  morning  of  the  ensuing  Sunday  in  a  painful  but 
approprir+e  exercise,  reading  the  Books  of  Mormon  and  of  Moroni 
the  Prophet.  Some  writers  tell  me  that  it  is  the  best  extant 
imitation  of  the  Old  Testament;  to  me  it  seems  composed  only 
to  emidate  the  sprightliness  of  some  parts  of  Leviticus.  Others 
declare  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  romance  composed  by  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Spaulding  ;  if  so,  Mr.  Spaulding  must  have  been  like  Prince 

P M of  travelling  notoriety,  a  romancer  utterly  without 

romance.  Surely  there  never  was  a  book  so  thoroughly  dull  and 
heavy :  it  is  monotonous  as  a  stige-prairie.  Though  not  liable  to 
be  terrified  by  dry  or  hard  reading,  I  was,  it  is  only  fair  to  own, 
unable  to  turn  over  more  than  a  few  chapters  at  a  time,  and 
my  conviction  is  that  very  few  are  so  highly  gifted  that  they  have 
been  able  to  read  it  through  at  a  heat.  In  ]Mormonism  it  now 
holds  the  same  locus  as  the  Bible  in  the  more  ignoran,  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  where  religious  reading  is  chiefly  restricted 
to  the  Breviary,  to  tales  of  miracles,  and  to  legends  of  Saints 
Ursula  and  Bridget.  It  is  stiictly  proper,  does  not  contain  a 
word  about  materialism  imd  polygamy* — in  fact,  more  than  one 

*  IJcliokltlie  Laiiianitcs  (N.  A.  Inaiiiiis),  your  lnvthroii,  wlioiii  ye  hato,  liccauso  of 
thoir  filthiucss,  and  the  cureiiig.s  wliieh  lialh  coin.'  141.111  their  skins, "are  more  righteous 
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wife  is  strictly  f'url)i(l(li-'U  even  in  the  B()t)k  of  Doctrines  and 
Covenants.*  The  Mormon  J3ible,  tlierefore,  is  laid  aside  for 
later  and  lighter  reading.  In  one  point  it  has  done  something. 
America,  like  Africa,  is  a  continent  of  the  future ;  the  book 
of  jMormon  has  created  for  it  an  historical  and  miraculous  past. 
At  9-45  A.M.  we  entered  the  Bowery;  it  is  advisable  to  go  early 
if  seats  within  hearing  are  reijuired.  The  place  was  a  kind  of 
"  hangar,"  al»out  a  hundred  feet  long  by  the  same  breadth,  with 
ji  i'ot)hng  of  bushes  and  boughs  supported  by  rough  posts,  and 


SOLTH    KM)    Ol'    TAHEUNACl.E. 

open  for  ventilation  on  the  sides;  it  can  contain  about  3000 
souls.  The  congregation  is  acconunodated  upon  long  rows  nf 
benches,  opposite  the  dais,  rostrum,  platform,  or  tribune,  which 
looked  like  a  long  lane  of  boarding  open  to  the  nortli,  where  it 
faced  the  audience,  and  entered  by  steps  from  the  east.  JJetween 
the  people  and  the  platform  was  a  place  not  unlike  a  ^lethodist 

than  you.  for  they  liavo  not   forfrotton  the  comnuiinlnunt  of  tlic  Lord,  wliioh  was 
ffivt'ii  unto  our  fathi^rs,  that  tliey  should  liavc:  savi'  it  were  one  wife;  and  foncu- 
Lines  tliey  should  liaA'e  none  ;  and  tlioro  sliould  ihA  '  ■,  whoredoms  committed  among 
\\n.m.— lldoA-  <if  J(woli,  chap.  ii.  pur.  9. 
»  .S...>  C;hap.  IX. 
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"pen"  at  a  camp  meeting;  tliis  was  allotted  to  the  orchestra,  a 
violin,  a  bass,  two  women  and  four  men  performers,  who  sang 
the  sweet  songs  of  Zion  tolerably  well  — decidedly  well,  after 
a  moment's  reflection  as  to  latitude  and  longitude,  and  after 
reminiscences  of  country  and  town  chapels  in  that  bind  wliere 
it  is  said,  had  the  psahuist  heard  his  own  psalms, 
"  In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em." 
I  was  told  that  "profane,"  I.e.  operatic  and  other  music  is  per- 
formed at  worsliip,  iUH  in  the  Italian  cathedrals,  where  they  are 
unwilling  that  Satlianas  sliould  monopolise  the  prettiest  airs; 
on  this  occasion,  however,  only  hym.is  were  sung. 

We— the  judge's  son  and  I  — took  our  seats  on  the  benches 
of  the  eighth  ward,  where  we  could  see  the  congregation  flocking 
in,  a  proceeding  wliich  was  not  over— some  coming  from  con*^ 
siderable  distances— till  10-15  a.m.  The  people  were  nUfntdl- 
manches;  many  a  pretty  face  peeped  from  the  usual  sun-bonnet 
with  its  long  curtain,  though  the  "  mushroom  "  and  the  "  pork- 
pie  "had  found  their  way  over  the  plains,  and  trim  figures  were 
clad  in  neat  stuff  dresses,  sometimes  silk :  in  very  few  cases  there 
was  a  little  fiided  finery— gauze,  feathers,  and  gaudy  colours- 
such  as  one  may  see  on  great  festivals  in  an  Old  Country 
village.  The  men  were  as  decently  attired  :  the  weather  being 
hot  had  caused  many  of  them  to  leave  their  coats  at  home,  and 
to  open  their  vests,  the  costume,  however,  looked  natural  to 
working  men  and  there  was  no  want  of  cleanliness  such  as 
sometimes  lurks  behind  a  bulwark  of  buttons.  The  elders  and 
dignitaries  on  the  platform  affected  coats  of  black  broadcloth 
and  were  otherwise  respectably  dressed.  All  wore  their  hpts  till 
the  address  began,  and  then  all  uncovered.  By  my  side  was  the 
face  of  a  blear-eyed  English  servant  girl ;  en  revanche  in  front 
was  a  charming  American  mother  and  child :  she  had  what  I 
have  remarked  in  Mormon  meetings  at  Saville  House  and 
other  places  in  Europe,  an  unusual  development  of  the  organ 
which  phrenologists  call  veneration.  I  did  not  see  any  BloouK-rs 
"displaying  a  serviceable  pair  of  brogues,"  or  "pictures  of 
Grant  Thornburn  in  petticoats."  There  were  a  few  specimens 
of  the  "Yankee  woman,"  formerly  wondrous  grim,  with  a 
shrewd  thrifty  grey  eye,  at  once  cold  and  eager,  angular  in  body 
and  mind,  tall,  bony,  and  square-shouldered,- now  softened  and 
humanised  by  transplantation  and  transposition  t«  her  proper 
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place.  The  number  of  old  people  astonished  me ;  half  a 
dozen  were  sitting  on  the  same  bench  ;  these  broken-down 
men  and  decrepit  crones  had  come  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
Holy  City;  their  presence  speaks  equally  well  for  their  faith 
and  for  the  kindheartedness  of  those  who  had  brought  the  in- 
cumbrance. I  remarked  some  Gentiles  in  the  l?owery ;  many, 
liowever,  do  not  care  to  risk  what  they  may  hear  there  touching 
themselves. 

At  10  A.M.  the  meeting  opened  with  a  spiritual  song.  Then 
Mr.  Wallace  — a  civilised  looking  man  lately  returned  from 
foreign  travel  —  being  called  upon  by  the  presiding  elder  for 
the  day,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  of  which  the  two 
sliorthand  writers  in  the  tribune  proceeded  to  take  notes.  The 
matter,  as  is  generally  the  case  witli  returned  missionaries 
delivering  their  budget,  was  good ;  the  maimer  was  somewhat 
Hil>ernian;  the  "valleys  of  the  mountains" — a  stock  phrase, 
ap])eared  and  rea])peared  like  the  speechifying  Patlauder's 
eternal  "emerald  green  hills  and  beautiful  pretty  valleys."  He 
ended  by  imploring  a  blessing  upon  the  (.Mormon)  President,  and 
all  those  in  authority;  (Jeutilesof  coiirse  were  incbided.  The 
conclusion  was  an  amen,  in  which  all  hands  joined  :  it  reminded 
me  of  the  historical  practice  of  "  humming"  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  caused  the  universities  to  bo  called  "  Hum  et 
Jllsshni  aiuUtores.'" 

Next  arose  Bishop  Abraham  0.  Smoot,  second  mayor  of 
Zion,  and  successor  to  the  late  Jedediah  .M.  Grant,  who  began 
with  "  Brethring,"  and  proceeded  at  first  in  a  low  and  methody 
tone  of  voice,  "hardly  audible  in  the  gallery,"  to  praise  the 
saints,  and  to  pitch  into  the  apostates.  His  delivery  Avas  by 
no  means  fluent,  even  when  he  warmed.  He  made  undue  use 
of  the  regular  Wesleyan  organ— the  nose;  but  he  appeared 
to  speak  excellent  sense  in  execrable  Elnglish.  He  recalled 
past  persecutions,  without  over-asperity,  and  promised  future 
prosperity  without  over-prophecy.  As  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
allusion  to  the  President,  entered  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  and 
all  turned  their  faces,  even  the  old  lady, — 

"  Pcut-on  .si  bicn  precher  qu'elle  lie  doraio  an  sermon  ?  " — 

who,  dear  soul !  from  Hanover  S(]uare   to  far  San  Francisco, 
placidly  reposes  through  the  discourse. 
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The  prophet  was  dressed,  i.s  usuul,  in  grey  homespun  and 
liome-woven :  he  wore,  like  most  of  the  elders,  a  tall  steeple- 
crowned  straw  hat  with  a  broad  l)lack  ribbon,  and  he  had  the 
rare;  refinement  of  black  kid  gloves.  He  entered  the  tribune 
covered  an(l  sat  down,  appanutly  greeting  those  near  him.  A 
man  in  a  fit  was  carried  t)ut  pumpwards.  Hisliop  Smoot  con- 
cluded with  informing  us  that  we  should  live  for  God.  Another 
hymn  was  sung.  Then  a  gr-eat  silence,  which  told  us  that 
something  was  about  to  happen:  that  old  man  held  his  cough  ; 
that  old  lady  awoke  with  a  start;  that  child  ceased  to  squall. 
Mr.  lirigham  Young  removed  his  hat,  advanced  to  the  end  of 
the  tribune,  expectorated  stooping  over  the  spittoon,  which 
was  concealed  from  sight  by  the  boarding,  restored  the  balance 
of  fluid  by  a  glass  of  water  from  a  well-tilled  decanter  on  the 
stand,  and  leaning  slightly  fcn-wards  upon  botli  lumds  propped 
on  the  green  baize  of  the  tribune,  addressed  his  followers. 

The  tliscourse  began  slowly,  word  crept  titubantly  after  word, 
and  the  opening  phrases  were  hardly  audible ;  but  as  the  orator 
warmed,  his  voice  rose  high  and   sonorous,   and  a  fluency  so 
remarkable  succeeded  falter  and  hesitation,  that  -although  the 
phenomenon  is  not  rare  in  strong  speakers  —the  latter  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  a  work  of  art.     The  manner  was  pleasing 
and  animated,  and    the  matter   fluent,  impromptu,  and  well 
turned,  spoken  rather  than  preached:  if  it  had  a  fault  it  was 
rather  raml)ling  and  unconnected.     Of  course  colloquialisms  of 
all  kinds  were  introduced,  such  as  "he  become,"  "for  you  and 
1,"  and  so  forth.      The  gestures  were  easy  and  rounded,   not 
without  a  certain  grace,  though  evidently  untaught;  one,  how- 
ever, must  be  excepted,  namely,  that  of  raising  and  shaking 
the  forefinger ;  this  is  often  done  in  the  Eastern  states,  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  over  it  is  considered  threatening  and  bullying. 
The  address  was  long.     God  is  a  mechanic.     Mormonisni  isli 
great  fact.     Religion  had  made  him  (the  speaker)  the  happiest 
of  men.     He  was  ready  to  dance  like  a  shaker.     At  this  sen- 
tence the  prophet,  who  is  a  good  mimic,  and  has  much  of  the 
old  New  English  (piaiiit  humour,  raised  his  right  arm,  and  gave, 
to  the  muusement  of   the   congregation,   a   droll  imitation   of 
Anne  I^ee's  followers.     The  Gentiles  had  sent  an  army  to  lay 
waste  Zion,  and  what  had  they  done  ?     Why,  hung  one  of  their 
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own  tribo  !  —  .'ind  that,  too,  on  the  Lord'H  Day !  *  Tho  Saints 
liave  a  ghirioiiH  destiny  l)efore  thein,  and  their  niorality  is 
remarkable  as  the  1)eaiity  of  the  Promised  Lmid  :  the  soft  breeze 
l)l(»\vin"'  over  the  Bowery,  and  tlie  gli  i-n-  .-umliiue  outside, 
made  the  alhision  highly  appropriate.  Tlie  r.fi,iu,  .nites  or  Indians 
are  a  religious  people.  All  races  know  a  God  and  may  be 
saved.  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  string  of  sentences  concerning 
the  great  tribidation  coming  on  earth,  —  it  has  been  coming  for 
tlie  last  1800  years,  — he  concluded  with  good  wishes  to  visitors 
and  Gentiles  generally,  with  a  solemn  Ijlessing  iipor  the  I'io- 
sident  of  the  United  States,  the  territorial  governor,  and  all  such 
as  be  in  authority  over  us,  and,  with  an  amen  which  was  h)udly 
reechoed  by  all  around,  he  restored  his  hat  and  resumed  his  siat. 

Having  heard  nmch  of  the  practical  good  sense  which  cha- 
racterises the  prophet's  discourse  I  was  somewhat  disappointed : 
probably  the  occasion  iiad  not  been  pr(jpitions.  As  regards  the 
concluding  benedictions,  they  are  profanely  compared  by  the 
Gentiles  to  those  of  the  slave,  who  whilst  being  branded  on  the 
baud,  was  ordered  to  say  thrice,  "God  bless  the  State."  The 
first  was  a  1)Iessing.  So  was  the  second.  But  at  the  third, 
natural  indignation  having  mastered  Sambo's  philosophy,  fmth 
came  a  certain  naughty  word  not  softened  to  "  darn."  During 
the  discourse  a  Saint,  in  whose  family  some  accident  had 
occurred,  was  called  out,  but  the  accident  failed  to  afTect  the 
riveted  attention  of  the  audience. 

Then  arose  :Mr.  lleber  C.  Kimball,  the  second  president.  l[o 
is  the  model  of  a  ]Methodist,  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  a  "  gen- 
tleman in  black,"  with  small  dark  piercing  eyes,  and  clean- 
shaven blue  face.  He  affects  the  Boanerges  style,  and  does  not 
at  times  disdain  the  part  of  Thersites :  from  a  certain 
dislike  to  the  Nonconformist  rant  and  whine,  he  prefers  an 
every  day  manner  of  speech,  which  savours  rather  of  familiarity 
than  of  reverence.     The  people   look   more  amused  when   he 

*  Alluding  to  oiip  Thos.  II.  Forj^u.v.n  a  Ocntilo;  he  killi'il,  on  .Sept.  IJlli,  18.>9, 
in  u  drunken  moment,  A.  Carpi'ntor,  who  kept  ii  hoot  and  .shoo  .store.  Judjve 
Sinclair,  aeeording  to  the  Mormons.  w:is  exreedinj-'lj'  anxious  that  someliody  should 
ho  mi.s.  prr  coll.,  ami,  although  intoxication  i.s  usually  admitted  aw  a  plea  in  the 
Western  States,  he  ignored  it  and  liaiiged  the  man  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Ferguson  wa.s 
.xeeuled  in  a  jilaee  hehind  the  eity  ■  he  appeared  enstumed  in  a  Hohiii  Hood  style, 
and  eomplained  bitterly  to  the  Mormon  troops,  who  were  drawn  out,  thai  his 
request  to  be  shot  had  not  been  granted. 
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Bpeaks  than  when  others  h,  rangue  them,  and  they  laugh  readily, 
as  almoat  nil  crowds  will,  at  the  thinnest  phantom  of  a  joke. 
Mr.  Kiinball's  movements  coutrast.'d  strongly  with  those  of  his 
predecessor;  tliey  consisted  now  of  a  stone-throwing  gesture 
delivered  on  tiptoe,  then  of  a  descending  movement,  as 

"When  piilpit,  (Iriini  ecch'.siastie, 
Wa.s  beat  with  list  aiul  not  with  .stick." 


He  lu'gan  with  generalisms  about  humility,  faithfidncss,  obeying 
counsel,  and  not  beggaring  one's  neiglii)our.  Addressing  the 
hand-cart  emigrants,  newly  arrived  from  the  "sectarian  world," 
he  warned  them  to  be  on  the  look-out,  or  that  every  soul  of 
them  uoidd  be  taken  in  tmd  shaved  (a  laugh).  Agreeing  with 
the  prophet — Mr.  Kind)all  is  said  to  be  his  echo  — in  a  promis- 
cuous way,  concerning  the  morality  of  the  Saints,  he  felt  it  not- 
withatanding  his  duty  to  say  that,  among.st  them  were  "some 
of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  world"  (a  louder  laugh,  and 
N.]?.  the  ]\Iormons  are  never  spared  by  their  own  pn^achers). 
After  a  long  suit  of  advice,  .^'  propoa  de  rien,  to  missionaries, 
he  blessed,  amen'd,  and  sat  down. 

I  confess  that  the  second  pr( '  ident's  style  startled  me.  Jkit 
presently  I  called  to  mind  Luther's  description*  ..f  Tetzel's 
sermon,  iu  which  he  xised  to  shout  the  words.  Bring  1  bring! 
bring  1  with  such  a  horrible  bellowing,  that  one  woidd  have  said 
it  was  a  mad  bull,  rushing  on  the  people  and  goring  them  with 
his  horns;  and  D'Aiibigne's  ne;it  apology  fur  Lutherf,  who,  "in 
one  of  those  homely  and  quaint  yet  not  undiguitied  similitudes 
which  he  was  fond  of  using,  that  he  might  be  understood  by  the 
people,"  illustrated  the  laea  of  God  in  history  by  a  game  of 
cards  !  "  .  .  Then  came  our  Lord  Grod.  He  dealt  the 
cards :  '  .  .  This  is  the  Ace  of  God.  .  .  "  Mor- 
mons also  think  it  a  merit  to  speak  opeidy  of  "tho.se  thino^  we 
kno\  naturally:"  they  affect  what  to  others  appears  coarseness 
and  indelicacy.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Oriental  nations,  even 
amongst  the  mo.st  modest  and  moral.  After  all,  taste  is  iu  its 
gen'  il  development  a  mere  .  I'lUir  of  time  and  place;  what  is 
apt  to  froisser  us  in  the  nineteenth  may  have  been  highly  retined 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  what  may  be  exceedingly  unfit  for 

*  History  of  the  Keforniation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Book  iii.  diap,  1. 
t  Ditto,  Preface. 
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"I'^^r"    f  c'     .         »  V""n«  »i".H,  fV„,u  th..  pulpit,  "  l.tt  " 

;'''""«  ,"^f;i;l  foot •^,.1- in  .hlH  cane,  m-/...   «'.  W« 

nicmths.  i;  f  nf  mmes  for  whom  U'tteiri 

„,,.,„  ,,!..«  ''-':'''"''\,':;    ;  ..e      -m  Jign  travel,  a.l- 

KiJri.lp',  a  n„«...«ary  lately  '^^""^^  '  „,.  ,„,,„,,,„,, 

a„™,,w.elwl  .  „,„,„i.,,,.„l  on  this  occasion, 

amen.      Hie  ^aculln.  elements  of  a  cere- 

It  is  often  given  ™'  I";-;  J  ,t    ^.e,      canse  tl.e  latter  is 
n.ony  ;  even  water  is  nse,l     »'«''''''  ,,„j  .^nvi,  the 

„f  (ientile  "-""'■-'-■>■-.,:;  t     '  ,       ^  U'^  >"'   I-"'" 
rows,  one  carrying  a    pitehir,    tho  "ti  l 

c,,::::  :' i:.!  wag.,,,  th,.  awaits.  ^HI.  ao.,r  «,e^.nng  ,,U,,e 

congregation,  -;f  T^^f, '^v  ,,"  til    ms-orses  .e  always 
appearing     .the      Desert   I^^  .^  ^^^^^__^^^  ^^^.^^^  ,,,,,. 

recomposed;  the  nailer,  tit  ,        ,  ..  „f ^Ve.lnesJay, 

lowing  leport  winch  appeareil  ni  tl,c      i^ew 
the  jth  Septciiher: 

„  B„,P,„v._.?.»,/»,y,  f^'i":J:J^ ,  ■ ',0-:  c  ,1  i„  ,l,e  o,l.,r„,al.y  he 
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.betatoH  of  the    Spirit,  of  God ;   if  ,ho  .Saints  .h.  right   they   are   filh.l 
>vah  light,  truth,  and   th,-   power  of  Go.h      It   has   h.-en   a  .natter  of 
aHtoniHhnient  to  many  how  we  could  ho  nuieli  rejoice  in  the  things  of 
Ood,  hut  the  reanon  is  onr  n^Mgion  Ih  true,  and  we  know  it,  for  (iod 
has  reveah-d  it  unto  us,  an<l  hence  we  can  rejoic.-   in  the  n.i.lst  of 
ealanufies  that  would  make  our  <.„oAic.s  v<.ry  cross  and  cause  th..ni  to 
swear  about  their  tnmhlv..     Nine  tenths  of  those  who  have  apost.-.tised 
have  done  it  on  account  of  prosperity,  like  Israel  of  old,  but  the  Lord 
<les.res  to  use  us  fur  the  advancinent  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  spreading 
Hbroad  oMight   and  truth.     We    should   live  thr  Go.l,   an.l   i.repare 
ourselves  for  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  hiessings  of  his  kingdom. 

I  resident  lir.gham  Young  mu\  if  our  heavenly  Father  could  reveal 
nl    he  wishes  |o  I.is  Saints,  it  w..„l,l  givatly  hasten  their  perfection,  and 
asked  the  question.  Are  the  ,.e.,ple  prepared  to  rec..ive  timse  communi- 
cations  and  profit  by  them,  that  w<.uld  hring  about  their  sjieedy  per- 
fection ?     I  le  discovered  a  very  great  variety  of  degrees  of  inflligencc 
in   the   people;   he  also  ohserved   a   manilest  stupidity  in   the  people 
atteiaptmg  to  learn  the  prineipk.s  of  natural  life.     Ohserved  that  God 
i.s  just  and  e,,ual  in  his  way.s,  and  that  no  man  will  dare  to  .lispute; 
also  that  tlu.re  is  no  man  in  otu-  government  wlio  will  speak  truthfully, 
and  acconhug  to  his  honest  convieti.uis,  l,„t  who   will  admit  that  we 
are  the  most  law-ahiding  i.eoj.le   within  its   jurisdiction.     Remarked 
tliat  all  tlie  heathen  nations  have  devotional  instincts,  and  none  more 
than  the  natives  of  this  vast  continent ;  and  they  all  worship  according 
t..  the  I.est  of  their  knowledge.     The  whole  human  fi.inily  can  he  «ived 
m  the  kingdom  of  God  if  they  are  disposed   to  receive  an.l  ohey  the 
gospel.     Reasoned   on    the    subject    of  fore-ordination,    and    said   the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  designi'd  to  make  the  bad  good  and  the  good 
better.      Argued   that  there  is  a  fi.,.ling   in    every  human    l>reast  to 
acknowledge  the  .supremacy  of  the  Almighty  Creator.     (Jod  is  just,  he 
IS  true,  and  if  tl,is  were  not  the  case  no  mortal  could  be  exalted  in  his 
presence;  advised  idl  to  improve  upon  the  knowledge  they  had  received 
of  the  things  of  God.     deferred  hriedy  to  the  l)irth  of  C'hri.st,  and  the 
attendant  opposition  and  threatening  of  the  governments  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

"  Pjesidc.nt  Ileber  C.  Kinihall  fallowed  with  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  necessity  of  humility  and  futhfulnes.s 
among  the  Saints,  and  admonished  all  to  bo  obedient  to  the  mandates 
of  heaven,  and  to  the  counsels  of  the  living  oracles.  Jn  giving  advice 
to  the  J-Jders  who  are  expected  to  go  on  missions  to  preach  the  Go.spel, ' 
he  said:  "The  conmandnient  of  Jesus  to  his  apostles  anciently  has 
been  renewed  unto  us,  viz.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations 
•Kiptizmg  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  :   teaching  (hem  to  observe  ail  things  whatsoever  I  have 
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co„,m,nKW  you;  and  lo,  I  am  »ith  you  »hvay,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  Avorkl." 

The  xtu-lot  of  the  «,Ajeot  may  desire  to  see  how  one  of 
th,.e  sen.Hms  re».l»;  I  therefore   extraet  from  the  "  Deseret 
N  ,  s  "one  spoken  by  Mr.  Bmgham  Youn.;,  during  my  s  ay  m 
fteeUy;  it  is  chosen  impartially,  neither  because  it  >s  bette 
u^r  lecuse  it  is  worse  than  its  fellows.     The  -l^J-    ■    -f 
be  observed,  is  uninteresting,  in  fact,  what  negroes  ca  1  "talkee- 
Hlkee .' -ion v passer  h  tmq,..     But  Mr.  Brigham  \ oung  ean 
111  admit,  IheuLasion  serves  ability,  "  bring  the  house  down, 
and  elicit  thundering  a  mens. 

rntvHKS  by  Presidont  Biuo.um  Young,  Bowery,   k^.  Avg'^t   \2^ 

i.i.MAHWb  17    \  „    ir«/M  _ "  1  fullv    iiudcn-stand     that  all 

LSfiO.     Olcported  hy  G.   D.  Watt.)—     i.  nmy  .     ,     ,    „  t  "„,i 

lu  dconller  not  the  feith  of  Josu,.  Tho.e  .l.o  liave  the  mni^ 
o^Cl^is^  arc  anxious  that  it  should  spread  extensively  anK,ng  the 
lo  to  inir  them  to  a  correct  understanding  of  thnigs  as  they 
"^^^^^^  to  prepare  themselves  to  dwell  eterna  y 
T'ti'    hea^L.   "This  is   your   desire,   and  is  what  we  contmually 

^"''Mkodier  J.  V.  Long's  discourse  this  morning  was  sweet  to  my  taste ; 
.nd   1  e  remarks  of  Brod.er  T.  B.  11.  Stenhouse  were  very  congenud  to 
1  f     ingsand  understanding      Brother  Long  has  good  command  of 
llgua^^^^^^^^    can  readily  choose  such  words  as  best  smt  hnn  to  convey 

'' <^';^;;ii.er  Sted^ouse  remained  that  the  gospel  of  salvation  is  the  g,-eat 
foundatTon  of  das  kingdom  ;  that  we  have  not  budt  up  tins  kmgdon., 
noTest  "ished  this  cf-ganisation,  we  have  n.erely  embraced  xt  n.  our 
faUh  duvt  (iod  has  established  this  kingdom,  and  has  oestowed  the 
p  itih  od  u;on  the  children  of  men,  and  has  called  upon  the  mhabi- 
rtTthe  earth  to  receive  it,  to  repent  of  then-  sn.  and  return  to 
to!  with  all  their  hearts.     This  portion  of  his  rcn.arks  I  wish  you 

ivirtieularlv  to  treasure  up.  ,  ,    ^  ..i         i 

^"Tf  he  angel  Gabriel  were  to  descend  and  s.md  before  you,  though 
he  sa  d  not  a  word,  d.e  influence  and  power  that  would  proceed  from 
n  we"c  he  to  look  upon  you  in  the  power  ho  possesses,  would  n.elt 
thi  'cJn.n-egation.  Hil  eyes  would  be  like  flanung  fire,  and  Ins  coun- 
U^  r.;ce;ould  be  like  the  sun  at  n.id-day.  The  countenance  oi  an  holy 
^  Xuld  tel!  .on.  dian  all  die  language  in  d>e  world.     It  men  who 
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arc  called  to  speak  before  a  congi-egation,  rise  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  power  of  God,  their  countenances  are  sermons  to  the  people.  But 
if  their  affections,  feelings,  and  desires  are  like  the  fool's  eye  to  tlie 
ends  of  the  earth,  looking  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  far  from  them  and  not  in  all  their  affections,  they  may  rise 
here  and  talk  what  they  please,  and  it  is  but  like  sounding  brass  or  a 
tnikling  cymbal— mere  empty,  unmeaning  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the 
people.     I  cannot  say  this  of  Avhat  I  have  heard  to-day. 

"  Those  faithful  elders  who  have  testified  of  this  work  to  thousands 
of  people  on  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  sea  will  see  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  whether  they  have  said  five  words  or  thousands.  They 
may  not  see  tliese  fruits  immediately,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  not 
until  the  millennium,  but  the  savour  of  their  testimony  will  pass  down 
from  father  to  son.  Children  will  say,  "  the  words  of  life  were  spoken 
to^  my  grandfather,  and  grandmother ;  they  told  me  of  them,  and  I 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  church ;  I  also  wish  to  be  baptized 
for  my  father  and  mother  and  grand-parents;  "  and  they  Avill  come 
and  keep  coming,  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  your  labours,  whether  they  have  been  nuich  or  little,  if  you  con- 
tiiuie  faithful. 

"  Brother  Long  remarked  that  before  he  gathered  to  Zion  ho  had  im- 
bibed an  idea  that  the  people  were  all  pure  here.     This  is  a  day  of  trial 
for  you.     If  there  is  anything  that  should  give  us  sorrow  and  pain,  it  is 
that  any  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  come  here  and  neglect  to  live  their 
religion.      Some  are  greedy,  covetous,  and  selfish,   and  give  way  to 
temptation ;  they  are  wicked  and  dishonest  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  look  at  and  :nngniiy  the  faults  of  everybody,  on  the  right 
and  on  the  lelt.      '  Such  a  sister   is  gialty  of  pilfering ;   such  a  brother 
is  guilty  of  swo;>ring,'  t^c,  'and  we  have  come  a  long  distance  to  be 
joined  with  such  a  set ;   wt-  do  not  care  a  dime  lor  'Mormonism,'  nor 
for  anything  else.'     The   enemy  takes  the  advantage  of  such  peisons, 
and  leads  them  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  alk-rwards  sorry.     This  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret   to  those  who  wish   to  be  fiiithful.     But  no 
matter  how  many  give   themselves  up  to  merchandising  and  love  it 
better  than  theii-  God,  how  many  go  to  the  gold  mines,  huw  many  go 
back  on  the  road  to  trade  with  the  wicked,  nor  how  many  take  their 
neighbour.s' wood  after  it  is  cut  and  piled  up 'in  the  kanyons,  or  steal 
their  neighbours'  axes  or  anything  that  is  their  neiglibours' ;  you  live 
your  religion  and  we  shall  see  the  day  when  Ave   shall  tread  ini(iuity 
tinder  foot.     But  if  you  listen  to  those  who  practise  ini(iuity,you  will 
be  carried  away  by  it,  as  it  has  carried  aAvay  thousands.     Let  every  one 
get  a  knowledge  for  himself,  that  tins  work  is  true.     We  do  not  want 
you  to  s<'iy  (hat  it  is  ti-uc,  tuitil  you  know  that  it  is;  and  if  you  know  it, 
that  knowledge  is  as  good  to  yoti  as  though  the  Lord  came  down  and 
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told  you.  Then  let  every.pcrson  say,  '  I  ^^'Ill  live  rny  religion  togh 
Tv-y  other  rerson  goes  to  hell;  I  will  walk  Innnbly  before  G  d  and 
Tea  honestly  with  my  fellow  beings.'  There  are  now  scoros  ot  thou- 
U  n  hi^  territory  who  will  do  this,  and  who  feel  as  I  do  on  tins 
::w  ta^^    w^^^^^^^  the  wieked.     Ten  filthy,  dirty  sheep  in 

rthouLd  cause  the  whole  floek  to  appear  defiled,  and  a  stranger  would 
;™unce  them  all  filthy;  but  wash  them  and  you  will  find  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  pure  and  elean.  It  is  so  with  this  people  ,  halt  a 
dozen  horse  thieves  tend  to  eause  the  whole  community  to  appear  cor- 
runt  in  the  eyes  of  a  casual  observer. 

'<  Brother  Long  said  that  the  Lord  will  deal  out  correction  to  the  evil 
doer  but  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
.her  I  shall  or  not,  but  I  shall  not  ask  the  Lord  to  do  what  I  am  no 
"•  in.^  to  do ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  Brother  Long  is  any  more  or  less 
el  ^o  do  Jo  than  I  am.  Ask  any  earthly  king  to  do  a  work  that  you 
voukl  not  do,  and  he  would  be  insulted.  Were  I  to  ask  the  Lord  to 
free  us  from  ur:  rodly  wretches,  and  not  lend  my  influence  and  assistance, 
lie  would  look  upon  me  difTerently  to  what  he  now  does.    _ 

.<  You  have  read  that  T  had  an  agent  in  China  to  mix  poison  with  the 
tea  to  kill  all  the  nations-   that   I  was  at  the  head  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  in  Califorr.ia  :  that  I  managed  the  troubles  in  Kansas,    rom 
the  beginning  to  the  -^nd  ;   that  there  is  not  a  liquor  shop  or  distillery, 
but  what  Brigham  Young   dictates  it ;    so  state  the  newspapers.     Li 
these  and  all  other  aeon.  Uions  of  evil   doing  I  defy  them  to  produce 
he  first  show  of  cviaonce  against  me.     It  is  also  asserted  that  Presulent 
Buchanan  and  myself  concocted  the  plan  for  the  army  to  come  here 
..  di  a  view  to  make  money.       By  and  by,  the  poor  wretches  will 
le  bending  and  ..ly,  'I  wish   I  was  a  'Mormon.'       All   he  army 
'vith   its  teamsters,  hangers-on,  and  followers,  with  the  judges,  and 
nearly   all  the  rest   of  the  civil  officers,  amounting  to  some  seventeen 
thiaiind  men,  have  been  searching  diligently  for  three  years  to  bring 
one  act  to  light  that  would  criminate  me;  Imt  they  have  not  been  able 
totmeeout  one  thread  or  one  particle  of  evidence  that  would  criminate 
I,  .   do  you  know  why  '     Because  I  walk  humbly  with  my  God  and 
do  ^ight,  so  far  as  I  know  how.     I  do  no  evil  to  any  one  ;  and  as  long 
!s  I  can  have  faith  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  hinder  the 
Evolves  from   tearing  the  sheep  and  devouring   them,  without  putting 

forth  my  hand,  I  shall  do  so.  ,        ,    ,      ,    ,  ,1 

u  1  can  say  honestly  and  truly,  before  God  and  the  holy  angels  and 
.,11  „u-ii,  that  not  one  act  of  murder  or  disor.ler  has  occurred  ni  this 
eitv  or  territory  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of,  any  more  than  a  babe  a 
w/ek  old,  until  after  the  event  has  transpired ;  that  is  the  reason  they 
cannot  trace  any  crime  to  me.  If  I  have  faith  enough  to  cause  the 
aevils  to  eat  up  the  devils,  like   the  Kilkenny  cats,  I  shall  certainly 
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exercise  it.     Joseph  Smitli  said  that  they  would  eat  each  other  up  as 
did  those  cats.     They  will  do  so  here,  and  throughout  the  world.     The 
nations  will  consume  each  other,  and  the  Lord  will  suffer  them  to 
bring  It  about.     It  does  not  require  much  talent  or  tact  to  get  up 
opposition  m  these  days;  you  see  it  rife  in  communities,  in  meetings, 
in  neighbourhoods,  and  in  cities;   that  is  the  knife  that  will  cut  down 
this  government.     The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  every 
tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  will  be  hewn  down. 
^    "  Out  of  this  Church  will  grow  the  kingdom  which  Daniel  saw.    This 
IS  the  veiy  people  that  Daniel  saw  would  continue  to  gi-ow,  and  spread 
and  prosper;  and  if  we  are  not  faithful,  othei-s  will  take  our  places 
for  tins  IS  the  Chiu-ch  and  people  that  will  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever 
and  ever.     Will  we  do  this  in  our  present  condition  as  a  people  ?     No 
for  we  must  be  pure  and  holy  and  be  prepared  for  the  presence  of  our 
Saviour   and    God,    in   order   to   possess   the  kingdom.       Selfishness 
wickedness,  bickering,  tattling,  lying,  and  dishonesty  must  depart  from' 
the  people,  before  they  are  prepared  for  the  Saviour  ;  we  must  sanctify 
ourselves  before  our  God.- 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  Brother  Long  a  question  this  morning— what  he 
liad  learned  in  regard  to  the  original  sin.  Let  the  Elders,  who  like 
speculation,  find  out  what  it  is,  if  they  can,  and  inform  us  next 
Sal)bath  ;  or  if  you  have  anything  else  that  is  good,  bring  it  along.  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  to  live  your  religion,  and,  when  you 
come  to  this  stand  to  speak,  not  to  care  whether  you  say  five  words  en- 
five  thousjind,  but  to  come  with  the  power  of  God  upon  you,  and  you 
will  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  Saints.  All  the  sophistry  in  the  world 
will  do  no  good.  If  you  live  your  religion,  you  will  live  with  the 
Spirit  of  Zion  within  you,  and  will  try,  by  every  lawful  means,  to 
induce  your  neighbours  to  live  their  religion.  In  this  way  we  will 
redeem  Zion,  and  cleanse  it  from  sin. 
"  God  blesj  you  : — Amen." 

The  gift  of  unknown  tongues— which  is  made  by  some  phy- 
siologists the  result  of  sin  affection  of  the  epigastric  region,  and 
by  others  an  abnormal  action  of  the  organ  of  language— is  now 
apparently  rarer  than  before.  Anti-Mormon  writers  thus  imi- 
tate the  "  blatant  gibberish  "  which  they  derive  directly  from 
Irviagism:  "Eli,  ele,  elo,  ela— come,  coma,  como  — reli,  rele, 
rela,  relo-  sola,  selo,  sele,  selum  — vavo,  vava,  vavum— sero, 
seri,  sera,  serum."  Lieut.  Gunnison  relates*  a  facetious  story  con- 
cerning a  waggish  youth,  who,  after  that  a  woman  had  sprung 
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up  and  spoken  "in  tongues,"  as  Allows    " Mela,  meh  mdee 
sorely  pissed  by  the  "  gift  of  interpretation  of  tongues     trans- 
lated the  sentence  into  the  vernacular,  -  My  leg,  my  thigh,  my 
knee  "    For  this  he  was  called  before  the  Council,  but  he  stoutly 
persisted  in  his   "interpretation"  being  "by  the  Spirit,    and 
?hey  dismissed  him  with  admonition.     Gentiles  have  observed 
that  whatever  may  be  uttered  "  in  tongues,"  it  is  always  trans- 
lated into  very  intelligible  English.  _      TVT  .,.,-. nn 
That  evening  when  dining  out,  I  took  a  lesson  in  Moi  non 
modesty.     The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  Gentile,  but  not  an 
anti-Mormon,  was  re(iuested  by  a  saintly  visitor,  who  was  a.so 
a  widow,  to  instruct  me,  that  on  no  account  T  niust  propose  to 
see  her  home.     "  Mormon  ladies,"   said   my  kind  informant 
"are  very   strict;"  unnecessarily  so  on  this  occasion  I  could 
not  but  think.     Something  similar  occurred  on  another  occa- 
sion •  a  very  old   lady  wishing  to  return  home  surn.ptitiously 
left  the  room  and  sidled  out  of  the  garden  gate,  and  my  com- 
panion,  an  officer  from  Camp   Floyd,  at   once  recognised  the 
obiect  of  the  retreat.     I  afterwards  learned  at  dinner  and  else- 
where amongst  the  Mormons  to  abjure  the  Gentile  practice  of 
.rivin-  precedence  to  that  sex  than  which,  according  to  Latin 
^nunmir,    the    ma.sculine    is    nobler.      The    lesson,    however, 
tvxs   not  new;    I   had  been  taught  the  same,  m  times  pa.st, 
•unon-st  certain  German  missionaries  who  assumed  precedence 
(,v.>r  tlieir  wives  upon  a  principle  burrowed  from  St.  Paul. 

I  took  the   earliest  opportunity  of  visiting,  at  his  luvit^itioii, 
the  l>rophet's  gardens.     The  grounds  were  laid  out^by  Mr.  W . 
C   Staines,  now  on  church  business  in  London.*     Mr.  Staines 
arrived  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City  an  exceptionally  poor  emigrant,  and  is 
now    a    rich  man,  with   house  ainl   farm,    all  the    proceeds  of 
his  own    industry.      This  and  many  other  instances  which   1 
could  quote  prove  that  although  a,s  a  ride  the  highest  digm- 
taries   are  the   wealthiest,   aiul   though  the  polygamist  cannot 
expect  to  keep  a  large  family  and  fill  at  the  same  time  a  long 
purse,  that  the  G.ntiles  somewhat  exaggerate  when  they  re- 
present that  church  discipline  keeps  th.e  lower  orders  in  a  state 
I>f  pauperdom.     Mr.  Staines  is  also  the  "  son  of  *  Brigham    by 
adoption."     This  custom  is   prevalent  amongst  the   .Mormons 

*  I  l.avo  to  thank  Mr.  ,-;tainfs  for  kind  assistance  in  .upplying  me  with  necvanary 
items  of  intbniiation. 
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as  amongst  the  Hindus,  but  with  this  difference,  that  whilst 
the  latter  use  it  when  childless,  the  former  employ  it  as  the 
means  of  increasing  their  glory  in  the  next  world.  The  re- 
lationship is  truely  one  of  parent  and  child,  by  choice,  not  only 
by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  and  the  "son,"  if  necessary, 
lives  with  and  receives  the  necessaries  of  life  from  his  "  father." 
Before  entering  the  garden,  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Mercer, 
who,  long  after  my  departure  from  India,  had  missionarised  ut 
Km-rachee  in  "  Scinde  or  the  Unhappy  Valley." 

The  May  frost  had  injured  the  fruit.     Grapes  were  but  quarter- 
grown,  whilst  winter  was  fast  approaching.     I  suggested  to  the 
civil  and  obliging  English  gardener  that  it  would  be  well  to 
garnish  the  trellijcd  walls,  as  is  done  in  Tuscany,    witli  mats 
which  roll  up  and   can   be  let  down  at  night,     liacchns   ap- 
peared in  three  forms :  the  California  grape,  which  is  sui)posed 
to  be  the  .Madeira  introduced  into  the  New  World  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Missions;  the  Catawba,— so-called  from  an  Indian  people 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  —  a  cidtivated  variety  of  the  Vltts 
lubrusca,  and  still  the  wine-grape   in  the  States.     The   third 
is   the  inferior    Isabella,    named  after  his  wife  by  "  ole  man 
Gibbs,"*  who  first  attempted  to  civilise  the  fox-grape  {Vitis 
vidplna),  growing  on  banks  of  streams  in  most  of  the  temperate 
States.     A  vineyard  is  now  being  planted  on  the   ill-side  near 
Mr.  Brigham   Young's  block,  and  home-made  wine  will  soon 
become  an  item  of  produce  in  Utah.     Pomology  is  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  apples  have  been  imported, 
ai)d  of  these  ninety-one  are  found  to  thrive  as  seedlings :  in 
good  seasons  their  branches  are  bowed  down  by  fruit,  and  must 
be  propped  up,   or  they  will  break  under  their   load.      The 
peaches  were  in  all  cases  unpruned  :  upon  this  important  point 
(.pinions  are  greatly  divided.     The  people  generally  believe,  that 
the  foliage  is  a  protection  to  the  fruit  during  the  spring  frosts. 
The   horticulturists  declare   that    the  "extremes  of  tempera- 
ture render  proper  pruning  even  more  necessary  than  in  France, 
and  that  the  fervid  summers  ofteu  induce  a  growth  of  wood 
which  must  suffer  severely  during  th<i  inclement  months,  unless 
checked  and  hardened  by  cutting  b>),ck.     Besides  grapes  and 
ai)ple.s,  there  were  walnuts,  apricots  and  qrdnces,  cherries  and 

*  Similarly,  the  Constantiii  of  (lie  Cafo  was  namrd  after  Madame  van  Stell,  (lie 
wifo  of  tlie  governor. 
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plums,  currants,  raspberries  and  gooseberries.  The  principal 
ve<retal)les  were  the  Irish  and  the  sweet  potato,  S(iuashes,  peas 
—Excellent  —  cabbages,  beets,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  and  broc- 
coli ;  a  little  rhubarb  is  cultivated,  but  it  reciuires  too  much 
expensive  sugar  for  general  use,  and  white  celery  has  lately 
been  introduced.  Leaving  the  garden,  we  walked  through  the 
various  offices,  oil-mill,  iiinber-mill,  and  smithy :  in  the  latter 
oxen  are  shod,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  with  half 
shoes.  The  animal  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  a  broad  leather 
band  under  the  belly,  and  is  liable  to  be  lamed  by  any  but  a 
practised  hand. 

On   the  evening  of  the  3rd   September,  whilst  sauntering 
about  the  square  in  which  a  train  of  twenty-three  wagons  hiul 
iust  bivouacked  :  amongst  the   many  others  to  whom  Mr.  S. 
'introduced  me,  was  the  Apostle  John  Taylor,  the  "Champion 
of  Eights,"  Speaker  in  tlie  House,  and  whilome  editor.     I  had 
heard^'of  him  from  the  best  authorities  as  a  man  so  morose  and 
averse  to  Gentiles,  "  who  made  the  healing  virtue  depart  out  of 
him,"  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  his  «  fierceness."    The 
vendique  Mr.  Austin  Ward,  describes  him  as  "an  old   man 
deformed  and  crippled,"  and  Mrs.  Ferris  as  a  "heavy  dark- 
coloured  beetle-browed  man."     Of  course,  I  could  not  recognise 
him  form  these  descriptions ;  — a  stout,  good-looking  somewhat 
elderly  personage,  with  a  kindly  grey  eye,  pleasant  expression, 
and  a  forehead  of  the  superior  order ;  he  talked  of  Westmore- 
land his  birthplace,  and  of  his  European  travels  for  a  time,  till  tlie 
subject  of  Carthage  coming  upon  the  tapis,  I  suspected  who  my 
interlocutor  was.     Mr.  S.  burst  out  laughing  when  he  heard  my 
mistake,  and  I  explained  the  reason  to  the  Apostle,  who  laughed 
as  heartily.     Wishing  to  see  more  of  him,  I  accompanied  him  in 
the  carriage  to  the  Sugar  House  Ward,  where  he  was  bound  on 
business,  and  cheminfaisant  we  had  a  long  talk.     He  pointed 
out  to  me  on  the  left  the  mouths  of  the  several  kanyons,  and 
informed  me  that  the  City  Creek  and  the  Red  Buttes  on  the 
north-east,  and  the  Emigration,  Parley's,  Mill  Creek,  Great  Cot- 
tonwood and  Little  Cottonwood  kanyons  to  the  east  and  south- 
east, all  head  together  in  two  points,  thus  enabling  troops  and 
provisions  to  be  easily  and  readily  c<jneentrated  for  the  defence 
f»f  the  eastern  approaches.     When  talking  about  the  probal)ility 


of  gold  digging 


being  developed  near  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  he  said 
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that   the   Mormons   are   aware   of  that,    but    that  they  look 
upon  agriculture  as  their  real  wealth.     The  Crentiles,  however, 
—  it  is  curious  that  they  do  not  form  a  company  among  them- 
selves for  prospecting  —  assert  that  the  Church  has  very  rich 
mines   which  are  guarded  by  those  dragons  of  Danites  more 
fiercely  than  the  Hesperidian  Gardens,  and  which  will  never  be 
known  till  Miss  Utah  becomes  Mistress  Deseret.     Arriving  at 
the  tall,  gaunt  Sugar  House  —  its  occupation  is  gone  whilst 
the  name  remains  —  we  examined  the  machinery  employed  in 
making  threshing  and  wool-carding  machines,  flanges,  wheels, 
cranks,  and  similar  necessaries.     After  a  visit  to  a  nail  manu- 
factory belonging  to   'Squire   Wells,    and    calling    upon    Mrs. 
Harris,  we  entered  the  Penitentiary.     It  is  a  somewhat  oriental 
looking  building  witli  a  large  quadrangle  behind  the  house, 
guarded  by  a  wall  with  a  walk  on  the  summit,  and  pepper- 
caster  sentry-boxes  at  each  angle.     There  are  cells   in   which 
the  convicts  are  shut  up  at  night,  but  one  of  these  had  lately 
been  broken  by  an  Indian,  who  had  cut  his  way  through  the 
wall ;  a  Hindu  "gonnoff"  would  soon  "pike"  out  of  a  "pre- 
monitory "  like  this.     We  found  in  it  besides  the  guardians 
only  six  persons,  of  whom  two  were  Yutas.     When  I  remarked 
to  Gentiles  how  few  were  the  evidences  of  crime,  they  invari- 
ably replied,  that  instead  of  half  a  dozen  souls  half  tlie  pojiu- 
lation  ought  to  be  in  the  place.     On  our  return  we  resumed 
the  subject  of  the   ma-isacre  at  Carthage,  in  which  it  will  be 
remembered,    Mr.    John    Taylor   was    severely    wounded    and 
escaped  by  a  miracle  as  it  were.     I  told  him  openly  that  there 
must  have  been  some  cause  for  the  furious  proceedings  of  the 
people  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  places  against  the  Latter 
Day  Saints;  that  even  those  who  had  extended  hospitality  to 
them  ended  by  hating  and  expelling  them,  and  accusing  them 
of  all  possible  iniquities,  especially  of  horse-thieving,  forgery, 
larceny,  and  offences  against    property  which   on   the  borders 
are  never  pardoned  —  was  this  smoke  quite  without  fire  ?     He 
heard  me  courteously  and  in  perfect  temper,  replied  that  no  one 
claimed  immaculateness  for  the  Mormons ;  that  the  net  cast  into 
the  f-vn.  brought  forth  evil  as  well  as  good  fish,  and  that  the 
Prophet  was  one  of  the  labourers  sent  into  the  vineyard  at  the 
eleventh  hour.    At  the  same  time  that  when  the  New  Faith  was 
stoutly  struggling  into  existence,  it  was  the  object  of  detraction. 
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ocliuiii,  persecution  — so,  said  Mr.  Taylor,  were  the  Cl.nstians  m 
the  (lays  of  Nero— that  the  horder  ruflfiaus,  forgers,  horse-thieves,^ 
and  other  vile  fellows  followed  the  Mormons    wherever  they' 
went;    and  finally   that   every  fraud   and  crime  was  charged 
upon  those   whom  the  populace  were  disposed  hy  desire  for 
confiscation's   sake   to  believe  guilty.      Besides  the  theologic 
odium  there  was  also  the  political :  the  Saints  would  vote  for 
their  favourite  canditlates,  consequently  they  were  never  without 
enemies.     He   quoted  the  Mormon  rules:  — 1.  Worship  what 
you  like.     2.  Leave  your  neighbour  alone.     3.  Vote  for  whom 
you  please  ;  and   compared  their   troubles  to   tlie  Western,  or, 
as  it  is  popularly  called  the  Whiskey  insurrection  in  1794,  whose 
"  dreadful   night  "   is  still  remembered  in  Pennsylvania.     INIr. 
Taylor  remarked  thdt  the  Saints  had  been  treated  by  the  United 
States  as  the  colonies  had  been  treated  by  the  Crown :  that  the 
pcMsecuted  naturally  became  persecutors,  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
after  flying  for  their  faith,  hung  the  Quakers  on  liloody  Hill 
at  Boston  ;  and  that  even  the  Gentiles  cannot  defend  their  own 
actions.    I  heard  for  the  first  time  this  view  of  the  question,  and 
subsequently  obtained  from  the  Apostle  a  manuscript  accoimt, 
written  in  extenso,  of  his  experience  and  his  sufteriugs.     It  has 
been  transferred  in  its  integrity  to  Appendix  No.  3. —  the  length 
forbidding  its  insertion  in  the  text:  a  tone   of  candour,  sim- 
plicity and  honesty,  renders  it  highly  attractive. 
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l^TAii  Territory,  so  called  from  its  Indian  owners,  the  Yuta  — 
" those  that  dwell  in  mountains" — is  still  to  a  certain  extent 
terra  inco< I alta,  wot  having  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  much 
less  surveyed  or  settled. 

The  whole  Utali  country  has  been  acquired,  like  Oregon,  hy 
coiKpiest  and  diplomacy.  Hy  the  partition  of  1848,  the  pai'allel 
of  N.  L.  42°,  left  unsettled,  between  the  Rocky  ^Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  by  the  treaties  of  22nd  October  1818,  and  12th 
February  1819,  was  prolonged  northwards  to  N.  L.  49°,  thus 
adding  to  the  United  States,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, whilst  to  l^ritain  remained  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  joint 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  IJiver.  lender  the  Hispano-Ameri- 
cans  the  actual  Utah  Territory  formed  the  northern  portion  of 
Alta  California,  and  the  peace  of  Guadulupe  Hidalgo,  conchuled 
in  1848  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  transferred  it 
from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

The  present  boundaries  of  l^  T.  are,  northwards  (42°  N.  L.j, 
the   State   of  Oregon ;    and  southwards,   a  line   pursuing   the 
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parallel  of  N.  L.  37°,  separatirif,'  it  fioin  New  Mexico  to  the 
S.-E.  and  from  California  to  the  8.-W.  The  eantern  portion  is 
iuchuled  between  lOG"  and  120°  W.  lung.  ((!.);  a  line  following 
the  crest  of  the  Green  River,  the  Wawai-h,  the  Bear  Kiver,  and 
other  sections  of  the  Kocky  Monntains  whose  southern  extre- 
mities anastomose  to  form  the  Sierra  Nevada,  separate  it  from 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  On  the  west  it  is'Mnmded,  between  116° 
and  120°  W.  long.,  by  the  lofty  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  tlie 
organisation,  however,  of  a  new  territory,  the  "  Nevada,"  on  the 
landward  slope  of  the  Snowy  Kange  has  diminislied  its  dimen- 
sions by  about  half.  Utah  had  thus  5°  of  extreme  breadth,  and 
U°  degrees  of  total  length;  it  was  usuall}  reckoned  (Jod  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  350  broad  from  north  to  south. 
The  shape  was  an  irregular  parallelogram,  of  which  the  area  was 
made  to  vary  from  188,000  to  225,000  square  miles,  almost  the 
superficies  of  France. 

The  surface  configuration  of  U.  T.  is  like  Central  Equatorial 
Africa,  a  great  depressicm  in  a  mountain  land :  a  trou-h  ele- 
vated 4000  to  5000  feet  above  sea  level,  subtended  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  8000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  subdivided  by 
transverse  ridges.  The  "  Kim  of  the  Basin  "  is  an  uncontinuous 
line  formed  by  the  broken  chains  of  Oregon  to  the  north,  and 
to  the  south  by  the  little-known  subranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; the  latter  also  form  the  eastern  wall,  whilst  the  Sierra 
Nevada  hems  in  the  west.  Before  the  present  upheaval  of  the 
country  the  Great  Interior  Basin  was  evidently  a  sweetwater 
inland  sea ;  the  bench  formation,  a  system  of  water-marks,  is 
found  in  every  valley,  whilst  detached  and  parallel  blocks  of 
mountain,  trending  almost  invariably  north  and  .'.outh,  were  in 
geological  ages  rock-islands  protruding  from  the  lake  surface 
like  those  that  now  break  the  continuity  of  that "  vast  and  silent 
sea"  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Between  these  primitive  and  meta- 
morphic  ridges  lie  the  secondary  basins,  whose  average  width 
may  be  15—20  miles;  they  open  into  one  another  by  Kanyons 
and  Passes,  and  are  often  separated  longitudinally,  like  "  waffel 
irons,"  by  smaller  divides  running  east  and  west,  thus  convert- 
ing one  extended  strip  of  secondary  into  a  s}stem  of  tertiary 
valleys.  The  Great  Basin,  whicli  is  not  less  than  500  miles 
long  by  500  broad,  is  divided  by  two  large  chains,  which  rim 
transversely  from  N.-E.  to  S.-W,  The  northerinnost  is  the  range 
of  the  Humboldt  River,  rising  5000—6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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The  Houthern  is  the  prolongation  of  the  Wasach,  whose  south- 
western exfremity  abuts  upon  the  Pacific  coast  range;  it  attains 
a  maximum  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet.  Without  these 
mountains,  whose  gorges  are  fed  during  the  spring,  and  even  in 
the  sujnuu'r,  by  melted  snow,  there  would  be  no  watd.  Tlie 
levels  of  the  valleys  are  .^till  unknown;  it  is  yet  a  cpiestion  how 
far  they  are  irregular  in  ele\  ation,  whetlier  they  have  foi  uied 
detached  lakes,  or  whether  they  slope  uniformly  and  by  steps 
towards  the  Gt.  S.  Lake  and  lie  other  reservoirs  scattered  at 
intervals  over  the  country. 

The  watershed  of  the  Hasin  is  towards  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west :  the  affluents  of  the  Columbiii  iuul  the  Colorado  Jiivers 
carry  off  the  greatest  amount  of  drainage.     One  of  the  geogra- 
phical peculiarities  of  the  Territory  is  the  "  sinking,"  as  it  is 
technically  called,  of  the  rivers.   The  phen,)menon  is^occasioned 
by  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil.     Tlie  larger  streams,  like  the 
Humboldt   and    the  Carsim   liivers,   form    terminating   hdies. 
The  smaller  are  either  absorbed  by  sand  or  sink,  like  the  S. 
African  fountains,  in  ponds  and  puddles  of  black  mire,  beneath 
which  is  peaty  earth  that  burns  as  if  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  smoulders  for  a  long  time  in  dry  weather;  the  Avaters  either 
re-appear,  or  escaping  under  the  surtace  — a  notable  instance  of 
the  "  subterranean  river"— feed  the  greater  drains  and  the  lakes. 
The  potamology  is  more  curious  than  useful;  the  streams  being 
unnavigable  play  no  important  part  in  the  scheme  of  economy.* 
Utah  Territory  is  well  provided  with  lakes;  of  these  are  two 
nearly  parallel  chains  extending  across  the  coimtry.     The  east- 
ernmost begins  at  the  north,  with  the  (xt.  S.  Lake,  the  small 
tarns  of  the  Wasach,  the  Utah,  or  sweetwater  reservoir,  the 
Nicollet,  and  the  Little  Salt  Lake,  complete  the  line  which  is  fed 
by  the  streams  that  flow  fror..  ^he  western  counterslope  of  the 
\N'asach.     The  other  chain  is  the  drainage  collected  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Xevada ;  it  consists  of  :\hul.  Pyramid, 
Carson,  Mono,  and  Walker's  Lakes.     Of  these,  Pyramid  Lake] 
so  called  by  Col.  Fremont,  its  explorer,  from  a  singular  rock  in 
the  centre,  is  the  most  beautiful,  -  a  transparent  water,  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Gt.  S.  Lake,  and  walled  in  by  precipices 
nearly  ;}()()()  feet  high. 

The  principal  thermal  features  of  U.  T.  are  the  J?ear  Springs, 
near  the  Fort  Hall  Eoad.  The  Harxowgate  Springs,  near  Gt! 
S.  L.  City,  have  already  been  alluded  to.     Bet.veeu  the  city  and 
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Bear  River  there  is  a  fountain  of  strong  brine,  described  as  dis- 
cbaraino-  a  large  volume  of  water.  There  are  sulphurous  pools 
at  the  s^uther^n  extremity  of  the  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley.  Others  are 
chalybeate,  coating  the  earth  and  the  rocks  with  oxide  of  iron. 
Almost  every  valley  has  some  thermal  spring,  in  which  various 
coxiferv®  flourish  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  find  good  cold  water. 

Another  curious  geographical  peculiarity  of  the  Terntoiy,  is 
the  formation  of  the  mountains.  For  the  most  part  the  ridges, 
instead  of  presenting  regular  slopes,  more  or  less  inclined,  are 
formed  of  short  but  acute  angular  cappings  super-imposed  upon 
flatter  prisms.  It  often  happens  that  after  easily  ascending 
two-thirds  from  the  base,  the  upper  part  suddenly  becomes  wall- 
like and  insurmountable.  ,    ,    ,      n,,r  j-^ 

Utah  Territory  is  situated  in  the  parallel  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;   the  southern  boundary  corresponds  with  the  provinces 
alonAhe  Amoor  lately  acciuired  by  Kussia,  and  with  T.ismania 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.    But  the  elevation,  that  grand  mo- 
difier of  climate,  renders  it  bleak  and  liable  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  temperature.   The  lowest  valley  rises  4000  feet  above  sea  level ; 
L  mountains  behind  Gt.  S.  L.  City  .re  GOOO  feet  high;  Mount 
Nebo  is  marked  8000,  and  the  Twin  Peaks,  that  look  upon  the 
"happy  valley,"   were  ascertained  barometrically  by  Messrs. 
O.  vZ  and  A.  Carrington,  to  be  11,660  feet  in  height:  m  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory  the  Sierra  Nevada  averages  2000 
feet  above  the  South  Pass,  and  it  h.is  peaks  that  tower  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  that  altitude.    These  snowy  masses  in  whose 
valleys  thaw  is  seldom  known,  exercise  a  material  effect,  upon 
the  clima'.e,  and  cause  the  cultivator  to  wage  fierce  war  with 
the  soil.    The  air  is  highly  rarefied  by  its  altitude     Capt  Stans- 
bury's  barometical  observations  for  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
Live  aB  a  maximum  27-80,  at  9  a.m.  on  4th  August   and  uum- 
fnum  22-86  at  sunrise  on  19th  June,  with  a  general  range  be- 
tween '>5°  and  26°.    New  comers  suffer  from  difficulty  of  breath- 
incr .  oiten  after  sudden  and  severe  exercise,  climbing,  or  running 
th^etfect  is  like  the  nausea,  sickness,  and  fainting  experienced 
upon  Mont  Blanc  and  in  Tibet;  even  horses  fee    it   and  must 
pass  two  or  three  months  before  they  are  acclimatised. 

*  Rulyoinca  is  un  al.stra.t  of  .notoorology  kindly  fon..n\.A  to  n,o  1  ;^  Judge 
Phelps. 
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The  climate  of  the  Basin  haa  been  compared  with  that  of  the 
Tartar  plains  of  High  Asia.     Spring  opens  in  the  valleys  with 
great  suddenness,  all  is  bloom  and  beauty  below,  whilst  the 
snow  line  creeps  lingeringly  up  thu  mountain  side,  and  does  not 
disappear  till  the  middle  of  June.     Thus  there  are  but  three 
months  of  warmth  in  the  high  lands ;  the  low  lands  have  four, 
beginning  with  a  May-day  like  that  of  England.     At  the  equi- 
noxes, both  vernal  and  autumnal,  there  are  rains  in  the  bottoms, 
which  in  the  upper  levels  become  sleet  or  snow.     Between  April 
and  October  showers  are  rare ;   there  are,  however,  exceptions, 
heavy  downfalls,  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail.     "  Clouds 
without  water"  is  a  proverbial  expression;  a  dark,  heavy  pall, 
which  in  woodland  countries  would  burst  with  its  weight,  here 
sails   over  the   arid,  sun-parched  surface,  and  discharges  its 
watery  stores  in  the  kanyons  and  upon  the  mountains.    During 
the  first  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saints,  there  was  little 
rain  either  in  spring  or  autumn;  in  1860  it  extended  to  the 
middle  of  June.     The  change  may  be  attributed  to  cultivation 
and  plantation ;  thus  also  may  be  explained  the  N.  A.  Indian's 
saying  that  the  pale-face  brings  with  him  his  rain.     The  same 
has  been  observed  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  equally 
remarked  by  the  natives  of  Cairo,  the  Aden  Coalhole,  and  Kur- 
rachee.     Seed-time  lasts  from  April  to  the  10th  of  June. 


25'855 
2G-5oO 
25-205 
G0° 
71° 
64° 
58° 


Yearly  mean  of  barometer 

Hig  '  'st  range , 

Lowest       „ 

Thermometer  uttaclicd  (mean)     .... 
Tlierinometer  (open  air)    „  .... 

Thermometer,  dry  hulb      „  .... 

Thermometer,  wet  bulb     „  ... 

(All  Fahrenheit.) 
Tlic  amount  of  fair  days  244.     Tlio  remaining  121  wore  31  stormy  and  the 
residue  cloudy  iind  foggy. 

The  course  of  the  wind  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  year  goes  round  daily  witli 
the  :         strongest  wind  south  ;  worst  for  stock,  north. 

Highest  range  of  the  thermometer,   96°  in  July ;  lowest  range  in  December 
-22°  Inflow  0. 
Tlie  amount  of  snow  and  rain  water  was  12-257,  which  is  somewhat  over  1  foot. 
All  the  snow  in  the  Valley  was  less  than  3  feet,  while  perhaps  in  the  mountains 
it  was  jnore  than  10  feet,  which  gives  ample  water  for  irrigation. 
Tlie  weatlier  during  the  year  was  steady,  without  extremes. 
Such  WHS  Utah  in  1860. 

Eesp-ctfully  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  * 

W.  VV.  PHELPS. 
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The  summer  is  hot,  but  the  lightness  and  the  aridity  of  the  air 
prevent  its  being  unwholesome.  During  my  visit  the  thermo- 
meter (F.)  placed  in  a  room  with  open  windows,  showed  at  dawn 

(53 66°;  at  noon  75°;  and  at  sunset  70°:  the  greatest  mid-day 

heat  was  105°.  The  mornings  and  evenings,  cooled  by  breezes 
from  the  mountains,  were  deliciously  soft  and  pure.  The  abun- 
dant electricity  was  proved,  as  in  Sindh  and  Arabia,  by  frequent 
devilsor  dust-pillars,  like  huge  columns  of  TOlcanic  smoke,  that 
careered  over  the  miraged  plains,  violently  excited  where  they 
touched  the  negative  earth,  and  calm  in  the  positive  strata  of 
the  upper  air,  whence  their  floating  particles  were  precipitated. 
Dust-storms  and  thunder-storms  are  frequent  and  severe.  Clouds 
often  gather  upon  the  peaks,  and  a  heavy  black  nimbus  rises 
behind  the  Wasach  wall,  setting  off  its  brilliant  sunlit  side, 
but  there  is  seldom  rain.  Showers  are  preceded,  as  in  Eastern 
Africa,  by  puifs  aad  gusts  of  cold  air,  and  are  expected  in  Gt. 
S.  L.  City  when  the  clouds  come  from  the  west  and  south-west, 
opposite  and  over  the  "Black  Rock;"  otherwise  they  will  cling 
to  the  hills.  Even  in  the  hottest  weather,  a  cold  continuous 
wind,  as  from  the  nozzle  of  a  forge  bellows,  pours  down  the  deep 
damp  kanyons,  where  the  snow  lingers,  and  travellers,  especially 
at  night,  prepare  to  pass  across  the  ravine  mouths  with  blan- 
kets and  warm  clothing.  Where  the  Federal  troops  encamped 
on  the  stony  bench  opposite  the  Pro\o  Kanyon,  it  was  truly  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  soon  be  blown  out.  When  summer  is 
protracted,  severe  droughts  are  the  result.  Harvest  time  is  in 
the  beginning  of  July. 

About  early  September  the  heat  ends.  In  1860,  the  first  snow 
fell  upon  the  Twin  Peaks  and  their  neighbourhood  on  the  12th 
of  September.  Rains  then  usually  set  in  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  mild  weather  often  hists  till  the  end  of  October.  No- 
vember is  partially  a  fine  month ;  after  two  or  three  snowy  days, 
the  Indian  summer  ushers  in  the  most  enjoyable  weather  of  the 
year,  which,  when  short,  ends  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Winter  has  three  very  severe  months,  reckoned  from  Deceni- 
ber.  Icy  winds  blow  hard,  and  gales  are  sometimes  so  high  tha^ 
spray  is  carried  from  the  Gt.  S.  Lake  to  the  City,—  a  distance 

of  10 12  miles.      In  1854-5  hundreds  of  cattle  perished  in 

the  snow.  Usually  in  mid-winter,  snow  falls  every  day  with  a 
hi<'h  nvesterly  wind,  veering  towards  the  north,  and  thick  with 
Poudre  — dry  ley  spiculaj,  hard  as  gravel.*   The  thermometer 
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is  not  often  below  zero  in  the  bottoms;  on  the  13th  of  December 
1859,  however,  the  thermometer  at  daylight,  with  the  barometer 
at  26-250,  showed-22°  (F.) ;  5°  or  G'  lower  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  The  snow  seldom  lies  in  the  valleys  deeper  than  a 
man's  knee ;  it  is  dry  and  readily  thawed  by  the  sun.  A  vast 
quantity  ft  drifted  into  the  kanyons  and  passes,  where  the  people, 
as  in  Styria,  often  becotne  prisoners  at  home.  These  crevasses, 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  retain  their  icy  stores  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  asserted  by  those  who  believe  in  a  Pacific  Railway 
upon  this  line*,  that  the  Wasach  can  be  traversed  at  all  seasons  ; 
at  present,  however,  sledge  transit  only  is  practicable,  and  at 
times  even  that  is  found  impossible. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  climate  of  arid  heat  and  dry 
cold  is  eminently  suited  to  most  healthy  and  to  many  sickly 
constitutions :  children  and  adults  have  come  from   England, 
apparently  in   a  dying  state,  and   have  lived   to  be   strong  and 
robust  men.     I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  eflfect  of°rare- 
foc^ion  upon  the   English  jjli^slqiie :  an./cher  has  been  stated, 
namely,  that  the  atmosphere  is  too  fine  and  dry  to  require,  or 
even  to  permit,  the  free  use  of  spirituous   litjours.     Paralysis  is 
rare  :  scrofida  and   phthisis  are  unknown  as  in  Nebraska  —  the 
climate  wants  that  humidity  which  brings  forward   the  predis- 
position.    It  is  also  remarkable  that  though  all  drink  snow  water, 
and  though  many  live  in  valleys  yvhere  there  is  no  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  goitre  and  cretinism  are  not  yet  named.     The  City 
Council  maintains  an  excellent  sanitory  supervision  which  ex- 
tends to  ^the  minutest  olyects  that  might  endanger  the  general 
health.     The  stream  of  emigrants  which  formerly  set  copiously 
westward,  is  now  dribbling  back  towards  its  source,  and  a  quaran- 
tine is  established  for  those  who  arrive  with  contagious  diseases. 

*Tho  Pacific  E.  K.  in   1832  was  unknown  to  tlio  political  world :  in  18oG  it 
began  to  ho  necessary,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  appeared  in  both  "platforms" 
because  without  it  no  one  could  expect  to  carry  the  Mississippian  and  Pacific 
States,  Texas,  for  instance,  and  California.     The   Diary  will  show  the  nianv  diffi- 
culties which  it  must  encounter  after  crossing  the  South  Pass ;  as  the  West  can 
afi^rd  no  assistance,  provisions  and  material  must  all  come  from  the  East  — an 
a<!i!itional  element  of  expense  and  delay.     The  estimate  is  roughly  laid  down  at 
»1()0,000,()00 :    it   may    safely   be   doubled.       Th.-   well-known   Contractor,    ih- 
^V  hitney,  offered  to  build  it  for  a  reservation  of  thirty  miles  on  both  sides  :  the  i.lea 
was  rejected  as  that  of  a  crazy  man.    It  is  promised"  in  ten  years,  and  will  probably 
take  thirty.     England,  then,  had  better  look  to  hr   line  through  Canada  and 
(.'olumbia— it  would  be  worth  a  hundred  East  Indian  railroad.?. 
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Gt.  S.  L.  City  is  well  provided  with  diaciplea  of  yEsculapiu.s,  agiiinst 
whom  there  is  none  of  that  prejudice  founded  upon  superstition 
and  fanaticism  which  anti-Mormon  writers  have  detected.  Dr. 
Francis,  an  English  Mormon,  lately  died,  leaving  Dr.  Anderson,  a 
graduate  of  Maryland  College,  to  take  his  place :  Dr.  Bernhisel 
prefers  politics  to  physic,  and  Dr.  Kay  is  the  chief  d^tist. 

The  normal  complaints  are  easily  explained  by  local  pecu- 
harities — cold,  alkaline  dust,  and  over  indulgence  in  food. 

Neuralgia  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Many  are  compelled 
to  wear  kerchiefs  under  their  hats,  and  if  a  head  be  not  always 
uncovered  there  is  some  reason  for  it.  Kheumntism,  as  in 
England,  affects  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  insufficiently  fed 
and  clothed.  Pneumonia,  in  winter,  follows  exposure  and  hard 
work.  The  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  in  1860  did  so  much 
damage  to  stock  in  New  England,  did  not  extend  to  U.  T. :  the 
climate,  however,  is  too  like  that  of  the  Cape  of  Storms  to  pro- 
mise lasting  immunity.  Catarrhs  are  severe  and  lasting  ;  they 
are  accompanied  by  bad  tooth -aches  and  sore  throats  which 
sometimes  degenerate  into  bronchitis.  Diphtherea  is  not  yet 
known.  The  measles  have  proved  especially  fatal  to  the  Indians; 
in  1850  "  Old  Elk,"  the  principal  war-chief  of  the  Timpanogos 
Yutas  died  of  it:  erysipelas  also  kills  niany  of  the  wild  men. 

For  ophthalmic  disease,  the  climate  has  all  the  efficients  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  unless  suitable  precautions  are  taken,  the 
race  will,  after  a  few  generations,  become  tender-eyed  as  Egyp- 
tians. The  organ  is  weakened  by  the  acrid  irritating  dust  from 
the  alkaline  soil,  which  glistens  in  the  sun  like  hoar-frost. 
Snow-blindness  is  common  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains  : 
the  favourite  preventive,  when  goggles  are  unprocurable,  is  to 
blacken  the  circumorbital  region  and  the  sides  of  the  nose  with 
soot  —  the  kohl,  surmah,  or  collyrium  of  the  Far  West : —  the 
cure  is  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  laudanum.  The  mucous 
membrane  in  horses,  as  amongst  men,  is  glandered  as  it  were 
by  alkali,  and  the  chronic  inflammation  causes  frequent  hemor- 
rhage :  the  nitrous  salts  in  earth  and  air  exasperate  to  ulcers 
sunburns  on  the  nose,  and  mouth  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
men  riding  or  walking  Avith  a  bit  of  paper  instead  of  a  straw, 
between  their  lips.  Wounds  must  be  treated  to  great  disadvan- 
tage, where  the  climate,  like  that  of  Abyssinia,  renders  a  mere 
scratch  troublesome.   The  dryness  of  tne  air  produces  immunity 
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from  certain  trouhlesome  excrescences  which  cause  shooting  pains 
n  hunud  regions,  and  the  pedestrian  requires  no  vinegar  and 
water  to  harden  his  feet :  on  the  other  hand,  horses'  hoo?s,  as  in 
feindh  and  Arabia,  must  be  stuffed  with  tar,  to  prevent  sun-crack, 
lender  the  generic  popular  name  "mountain  fever"  are  in- 
cluded various  species  of  febrile  affections,  intermittent,  remit- 
tent  and  typhoid :  they  are  treated  successfully  with  quinine. 

Immigrants  are  advised  to  keep  up  hard  work  and  scanty  fare 
a  ter  arrival :  otherwise  the  sudden  change  from  semi-starvation 
and  absence  of  fruits  and  vegetables  upon  the  prairies  to  plenty 
n  the  settlements  may  cause  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  and  visceral 
nflammation.     home  are  attacked  by  "  liver  complaint,"  the 
trivial  term  for  the  effects  of  malaria,  which  when  inhaled  affects 
successively  the  lungs,   blood,   liver,   and  other   viscera.     The 
favourite,  and  indeed  the  only  known  successful  treatment  is  by 
minera  acids  nitric,  muriatic  and  others.*  Scurvy  is  unknown  to 
the  sett  ers  ;  when  brought  in  after  long  desert  marches,  it  yields 
readily  to  a  more  generous  diet  and  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
which,  even  m  the  preserved  form,  act  as  a  specific.     The  ter- 
rible scorbutic  disease,  called  the  "  black  canker  of  the  plains  " 
has  not  extended  so  far  west. 

i;here  is  not  much  sport  Avith  fur,  feather,  and  fin  in  this  part 
ot  l^ar  VVest:  the  principal  carnivors  of  the  Great  Basin  are  the 
cougar  {F  nnicolov),  and  the  cat'-o-mountain,  the  layge  and 
smal  wolf,  a  variety  of  foxes,  the  red  (K  fulvus),  the  great 
tailed  (T.  macwumis),  and  Ihe  silver  (F.  argentatus),  whose 
spoils  were  once  worth  their  weight  in  silver.  There  are 
minks,  ermines,  skunks,  American  badgers,  and  wolverines  or 
gluttons,  which  ferret  out  caches  of  peltries  and  provisions,  and 
are  said  sometimes  to  attack  man.  Of  rodents  the  principal 
are  the  beaver,  a  burrowing  hare,  the  jackass-rabbit  (Z.  callotls) 
porcupines,  the  geomys  or  gophar,  a  sand  rat  peculiar  to  America' 
the  wood-chuck  or  ground-hog,  many  squirrels,  especially  the 
bpermophilus  tredeciin-lineatus,  which  swarms  in  hilly  ground, 

baL';sS!:;;;i.;  E::.pr'''"  '''"--■ ' "  "^"" ''-  ^^^-^^^^  °^ '-  -^'^-^ 

^>    Acid.  Nit.    Ji. 

Acid.  Mur.  5ii.         M\n. 
Of  Uus  fifteen  drop«  arc  to  betaken  in  a  tund.ler  of  water  twice  a  day  Lefor,.  n.eals 
The  oeal  apphcat.on  to  the  hepatic  region  is  one  o.  of  the  nitro-muxitic  acid  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  applied  npon  a  compress  every  night. 
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and  musk-rut  (F.  zibetlcus)  which,  like  other  vermin,  in  eaten  hy 
Indians.  The  principal  pachyderm  is  the  hyrax,  called  by  the 
scjttlers  "coney."  Of  the  ruminants,  we  find  the  antelope,  deer, 
elk,  and  the  noble  Bighorn  or  Eocky  iSIountain  sheep,  the 
moufflon  or  argali  of  the  New  World. 

Of  the  raptors,  tlie  principal  are  the  red  tailed  hawk  (/>'. 
horealis),  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  {A.  fuscus),  tlie  sparrow-liawk 
and  the  vulturine  turkey-buzzard.  Of  game  birds  there  are 
several  varieties  of  quail,  called  partridges,  especially  the  beau- 
tiful blue  species  (0.  callfoniica),  and  grouse,  especially  the 
sage  hen(T.  urophitsianus) :  the  water  fowl  are  swans,  (C.  ame- 
ricduus),  wild  geese  in  vast  numbers,  the  white  pelican  here  a 
migrating  bird,  the  cormorant  {Phahicrocorax),  the  mallard  or 
^reenhead  (A.  bosch< is),  which  loves  the  water  of  Jordan  and  the 
western  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  teal,  red-breasted  and  green-winged, 
the  brant  {A.  bernlcla),  the  plover  and  curlew,  the  gull  (a  small 
L((rHs),  a  blue  heron,  and  a  brown  crane  {G,  canadensis),  which 
are  found  in  the  marshes  throughout  the  winter.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  the  blue-bird  {A.  skdia),  the  humming-bird 
{Trochllus),  finches,  wood-peckers,  the  swamp-blackbird,  and  the 
snow-bird,  small  passerines :  there  is  also  a  fine  lark  {Sturnella) 
with  a  harsh  note,  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  in  autumn. 

Besides  a  variety  of  grey  and  green  lizards,  the  principal 
Saurian  is  the  Phrynosoma,  a  purely  American  type,  popidarly 
called  the  horned  frog — or  toad,  although  its  tail,  its  scaly  body, 
and  its  inability  to  jump,  disprove  its  title  to  rank  as  a  batra- 
chian — and  uy  the. Alexieans,  cliameleon,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  live  on  air.  It  is  of  many  species,  for  which  the  naturalist  is 
referred  to  the  Appendix  of  Capt.  Stan))ury's  Exploration.  The 
serpents  are  cliiefly  rattle-snakes,  swamp-adders,  and  water- 
snakes.  The  fishes  are  perch,  pike,  bass,  chub,  a  mountain  trout 
averaging  three  pounds,  and  salmon  trout  which  has  been  known 
to  weigh  thirty  pounds.  There  are  but  few  molhisks,  periwinkles, 
.siuiils  and  fresh  water  clams.* 

*  Jlr.  "\V.  Bairil,  in  tlio  absoiico  of  Mr  S.  Wooilwanl,  (if  the  liriJisli  Museum, 
li;is  kindly  favoured  nic  witli  tlie  folloiving  list  of  a  little  eojleetion  from  tlie  Great 
jJasin  which  I  placed  in  his  hands. 

Biilitili  Miisciiiii,  Aiifjii.st  3i-d,  1861. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Helix  (with  open  nmhilieus)  is,  I  tliink,  //.  mUtaria ;  the 
large  Physa  is  veiy  near,  if  not  identical  with  the  P.  vllipticn  of  oiu'  collection ; 
the  next  largest  Pliysa  comes  very  near  P.  <j>jrina  ;  the  larger  Lymncca  is  L.  vatas- 
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The  botany  of  the  Great  Banin  has  been  investigated  by 
^los,srs.  Fre„,ont  and  Stansbury,  wlio  forwarded  their  collectionn 
tor  description  to  Profe-ssor  John  Torrey  of  N.  Y. :  M.  Ileiny 
huH  described  his  own  herbarinni.  To  these  valuable  works  the 
remler  may  be  referred  for  all  now  known  upon  the  subject. 

Ihe   rocks  m    U.  T.   are  mostly  primitive  ~  granite,  brick- 
rea  jasper,   syenite,    hornblende   and   porphyry,  with    various 
quartzes,  of  which  the  most  curious  is  a  white  nodule  surroimded 
by  a  crystalline  layer  of  satin  spar.     The  presence  of  obsidian, 
scoria3and   luva  —  apparently  a  dark  broxvn   mud  tinoed  with 
iron  and  so  vitriiied  by  heat  that  it  rings  _  evidences^volcanic 
action.     Many   of  the    ridges    are   a    carboniferous  limestone 
threaded  by  calcareous  spar,  and  in  places  rich  with  encrinites  and 
iossil  corallines ;  it  rests  upon  or  alternates  with  hard  and  com- 
pact g.its  and  sandstone.      The  kanyons  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  (xt.   S.   L.  City,    supply  boulders  of   serpentine,   fine    rrrey 
granite,   coarse   red    ocreish    poikilated    crystalline-white,  "and 
wetamorphic  sandstones,  a  variety  of  conglomerates,  especia)lv 
gi-anitic,  with  tufa  in   large  masses,  talcose  and  striated  slates, 
some  good  for  roofing,  gypsum   (phuster  of  Paris),  pebbU^  of 
alabaster  and  various  kinds  of  limestones,  some  dark  and  fetid, 
others  oolitic,  some  compact  and  massive,  black,  blue,  or  ash- 
coloured,  seamed  with  small  veins  of  white  carbonate  of  lime, 
others  light  grey  and  friable,  cased  with  tufa,  or  veneered  with 
jade.     The  bottom-soil  in   most  parts  is  fitted  for  the  adobe ; 
and  the  lower  hills  contain  an  abundance  of  fossilless  chalky 
lime,  which  makes  tolerable  mortar :  the  best  is  that  near  Deep 
(reek,  the  worst  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City.     Near  Fort 
ilall,  in  the  N.-E.  corner  of  the  basin,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
inountain  of  marble,  displaying  everv  hue  and  texture  :  marble 
IS  also  found  in  large  crystaUine  nodules  like  arragonite. 

cophnn,  the  smaller  ditto  Z.  modicUa.  Tl.cro  ar.  two  species  of  the  genus  Llthn. 
gl;wh,,,  the  one  resembling  very  nu.oh  the  L.  naticoidcs  of  Europe,  Lut  most 
probnl.Iy  n>  ■;  the  o^her  I  sliould  imagine  to  be  nndeseribed.  There  is  a  small 
lohnhm  looking  shell  which  eomes  very  near  the  Pahtdina  piscium  of  d'Orbigny. 
Il.ere  ,s  a  spee.es  of  Anodonta  whieh  corresponds  with  a  shell  we  have  fron>  the 
Columbia  River,  but  of  which  1  do  not  know  the  name.  There  is  also  a  species  of 
^'/cla,  which  may  l>e  new,  as  I  do  not  know  at  present  any  species  from  North 
America  exactly  like  it.-lJelieve  me,  yours  truly, 

Capt.  R.  R  Burton.  ^  '' '  ^^^^^- 
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Utah  Territory  will  pnuluco  an  ample  sMi)ply  of  iron.*  Accor.l- 
ing  to  the  Mornioi.s,  it  reseinhles  that  of  Mis.souri  and  the  gangiie 
contains  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal,  whieli  to  ac(piire  tlie  neceH- 
sary  touglmess  must  he  aUoyed  with  in\porte(l  iron.  Gold,  accord- 
inc  to  Hiunhohlt,  is  constant  in  meridional  mountains, and  we  may 
expect  to  find  it  in  a  country  ahounding  witli  crystalline  rocks 
cut  hy  dykes  of  hlack  and  grey  hasalt  and  porous  trap,  gneiss, 
micaceous    schists,  clayey  and  slaty  shales,    and    other   argil- 
laceous   formations.     It  is  generally  helieved  that  gold   exists 
upon  the  Wasach  Moimtains,  within  sight  of  Gt.  S.  li.  City,  and 
in    1861   a  travelling  i)arty  is  reported  to  have   found  a  fine 
di<r(rin«y  in  the  north.     Lunn)s  of  virgin  silver  are  said  to  have 
been  discovertnl  ni)on  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  south  ot  the 
Territory,  luid  .Judge   Kalstoii,  I   am   informed,   has  lately  hit 
upon  a  mine  near  the  western  route.     Cof)per,  zinc,  and  lead 
have  been  brought  from  Little  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  sixty  miles 
east  of  the  Vegius  de  Santa  Clara.     Coal,  principally  bituminous 
—  like  that  nearer  the  Pacilic— is   found   mostly  in  the  softer 
limestones  south  of  the  city,  in  a  comitry  of  various  marls,  in- 
durated clays,  and  eartliy  sandstones.     In  1 855  a  vein  of  five  feet 
thick,  in  quality  resembling  that  of  ]Maiyland,  was  discovered 
west  of  the  San  Pete  Creek,  on  the  road  to  Manii.     In  Iron 
County,    250   to    280    miles   south    of    Gt.   S.  L.   City,    inex- 
liaustible  coal-beds  as  well  as  iron  deposits  are  said  to   line  the 
course  of  the  Green  River,  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
considerable  affluents  supply  abundant   water-power.      A   new 
digging   had  been  discovered   shortly   before  my  arrival  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Weber  Kiver,  east  of  the  City  of  the  Saints,  and 
upon  the  western  route  many  spots  were  pointed  out  to  me  as 
future    coal-mines.       Timber    being    principally    required    for 
building,  fencing,  and   mechanical  purposes,  renders  firewood 
expensive  :  in  the  city  a  cartage  of  fifteen  miles  is  necessary,  and 
the  price  is  thereby  raised  from  $7  in  summer  to  a  maximum  of 
^20  in  the  hard  season  per  cord  of  sixteen  V)y  four  feet.     Unless 
the  Saints  woidd  presently  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  "  break- 
fasting with  Ezekiel,"  they  must  take  heart  and  build  a  tram- 
road  to  the  south. 

Saltpetre   is  found  —  upon  paper:  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
America,  it  is  deficient :  a  reward  of  ^500  offered  for  a  sample 

*  MiiLrnetii;  iron  ore  is  trat'ecl  in  tin-  liasaltic  sock;  culn's  of  l)isul|iliuret  of  iron 
arc  foiuul  in  the  argillaeeous  selii.st.s,  and  cubic  crystals  of  iron  ])jritcs  are  seen  in 
wliitc  ferrugino'is  t^nartz. 
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<.f  gunpowder  nimiufaotuml  from  Vullcy  Tan  umtcrialH  produced 
no  cljiiinaiits.  Sulplmr  is  only  too  conmioii.  Saloratu.s  or 
alkaline  .salts  in  tho  natural  produce  of  tlu;  Hoil.  I{.,rax  and 
petroleum  or  mineral  tar  have  been  discovered,  and  tlie  native 
alurn  him  been  analywed  and  pronounced  good  by  Dr.  (iale.* 
EubieH,  emeralds,  and  other  small  but  valuable  stoneH  are  found 
m  th(!  chinks  of  the  primitive  rocks  throughout  the  western 
parts  of  the  Territory.  I  have  also  seen  chalcedony,  sardonyx, 
carnelian,  and  various  agates. 

Utah  Territory  is  pronounced  by  imniigrants  from  the  old 
country  to  be  a  "  mean  land,"  harcl,  dry,  and  fit  only  for  tho 
steady,  sober,  and  hard-working  Mormon.  Scarcely  one-fiftieth 
part  is  fit  for  tillage:  farming  must  be  confined  to  rare  spots,  in 
which,  however,  an  exceptional  fertility  appears.  Even  in  the 
arable  lands  there  is  a  great  variety:  some  do  not  exceed  8—10 
bushels  per  acre,  whilst  Capt.  Stansbury  menti(ms  180  bushelsf 
of  wheat  being  raised  upon  3-o()  acres  of  ground  from  one  bushel 
of  seed,  and  estimates  the  average  yield  of  properly  cultivated 
land  at  40  busliels,  whereas  rich  Pennsylvania  rarely  gives  30 
per  acre.l  I  have  heard  of  lands  near  the  fresh-water  lake  which 
bear  from  60  to  105  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cultivable  tracts  are  df  two  kinds,  bench-land  and  bottom- 
land. 

The  soil  of  the  bencli-lands  is  fertile,  a  mixture  of  the  high- 
land feldspath  with  the  debris  of  decomposed  limestone.  It  is 
comparatively  free  from  alkaliiies,  the  bane  of  the  valleys  ;  but 
as  rain  is  wanting,  it  depends,  like  the  Basses-Pyrenees,  upon 
irrigation,  and  must  be  fertilised  by  the  mountain  torrents  that 
issue  from  the  kanyons.  As  a  rule,  the  creeks  dwindle  to 
rivulets  and  sink  in  the  porous  alluvium  before  they  have  run  a 
mile  from  the  hill  foot,  and  reappear  in  the  arid  plains  at  a 
level  too  low  for  navigation:  in  such  places  artesian  wells  are 
wanted.     The  soil,  though  fertile,  is  thin,  requiring  compost : 

*  100  grammes  of  the  freshly  crystallised  salt,  gave— 

Water 73.0 

Protoxide  of  manganese     ...         .     08-9 

Aluminia 040 

Sulpliurio  acid i8-() 

t  In  tlie  United  States  the  bushel  of  wheat  or  clover  seed  is  60  lbs. ;  of  corn 
barley,  and  rye,  56  lbs. ;  of  oats,  35—36  lbs. 

t  The  yield  in  Egv-pt  varies  from  25  to  160  grains  for  one  planted. 
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mannro  i,s  here  ullf»W('(l  to  waste,  the  l(i1)onr  of  tlie  penplf!  wiif- 
ficiiiji;  barely  for  esscntialn.  I  am  inforiiu'd  tliat  two  bushels  of 
senieiiee  ans  recjiiired  for  each  acre,  and  that  the  c()h)uists  how 
too  scantily:  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  is  alHo  yet  to  come. 
The  benches  are  Hoinetinies  extensive :  a  strip,  for  instance,  runs 
aIoni(  the  western  base  of  tlie  Wasach  Mountains,  with  a  varyin^i^ 
bremlth  of  1 — .'}  niih's,  from  HO  mih's  north  of  (.it.  S.  L. 
City  to  Utah  Lake  and  X'alh'y,  the  sotitliern  terminus  of  culti- 
vation, a  total  length  of  120  miles.  These  lands  produce  various 
cereals,  especially  wheat  and  buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  and  a  little 
Indian  corn,  all  tlu;  fruits  and  vegeta})les  of  a  tem|)erate  zone, 
and  fhix,  hemp,  and  linseed  in  abundance.  The  wild  fruits  are 
the  service-berry,  choke-cherry,  bulfalo-berry,  <,'ooseberry,  an 
excellont  strawberry,  and  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow  mountain 
currants,  some  as  large  ns  ounce  bullets. 

The  bottom-lands,  where  the  creeks  extend,  are  better  watered 
than  <h(^  uplands,  but  they  are  colder  and  salti-r.  The  refri- 
gerated air  seeks  the  lowest  levels;  hence  in  U.  T.  the  benches 
are  warmer  tlian  the  valleys,  and  the  spring  vegetation  is 
about  a  fortnight  later  on  the  baid<s  of  Jordan  than  above  them. 
Another  cause  of  cold  is  the  presence  of  saleratus  or  alkaline 
salts,  the  natural  effect  of  the  rain'  being  insufficient  to  wash 
them  out.  Ex]ieriment  proved  in  Sindh  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  eradicate  this  evil  from  the  soil :  the 
sweetest  earth  brought  from  afar  becomes  tainted  by  it :  some- 
times the  disease  appears  when  the  crop  is  half  grown ;  at  other 
times  it  attacks  irregularly  —  one  year,  for  instance,  will  see  a 
line  field  of  wheat  and  the  next  none.  When  inveterate,  it 
breaks  out  in  lejjrous  eruptions,  and  pieces  of  efflorescence  can 
be  picked  up  for  use :  a  milder  f<n'm  induces  a  baldness  of 
growth,  with  an  occasional  birth  of  chenopodiacea).  ISIany  of 
the  streams  are  dangerous  to  cattle,  and  often  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valleys  there  are  ponds  and  pools  of  water  coloured  and 
flavoured  like  common  ley.  According  to  the  people,  a  small 
admixture  is  beneficial  to  vegetation  :  the  grass  is  rendered  equal 
for  pasturage  to  the  far-famed  salt  marshes  of  Essex  and  of  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  potatoes,  squashes,  and  melons  become  sweeter, 
and  the  pie-plant  loses  its  acidity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beet 
has  been  found  to  deteriorate,  no  small  misfortune  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  sugar-cane. 
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Rcsi.lc  salt--(lr<)!inrlit  and  frost  tlie  land  lias  to  contend  iiftainst 
an  Asiatic  sc(.uri,'c.      The  cricket  {Aiiahnis  simplex?)  w  com- 
pared by  the  Monuons  to  <i  "cross  ])et\veen  the  wpider  and  tlio 
Imlialo :  '■  it  is  dark,  iinn;iiiniy,  win<>lcss,  and  exceedin-^dy  harmful. 
The  five  re(l-leo.r,.d  ^grasshopper  {(Killpoda  corallipp  \  al)out 
the    size  of  the  Kn<,dish  min^utory   h)cust,  assists  these  "black 
Philistines,"  and  but  for  a  curious  provision  of  nature  would 
render  the  land  well  ni/^h    uidnhabitable.     A  small    specii  s   of 
Kiill  flocks  from  its  resting-place  in  the  (it.  S.  J.ake,  to  feed  upon 
the  advancing  host;  the  "glossy  bird  of  the  valley,  with  light 
red  beak  and  feet,  delicate  in  form  and  motion,  with  plumage 
ofdowny  texture  and  softness,"  stayed  in    1848  tlu;  advance  of 
the  "  frightful  bug,"   whose  onward   march   nor  fires,  nor  hot 
trenches,  nor  the  cries  of  the  franl  ic  farmer  could  arrest.    We  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  Mormons,  whose  ndnds,  so  soon  after  the 
exodus,  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  sliould  have  seen  in  this 
natural  phenomenonamiracle,a  special  departure  from  the  normal 
course  of  events,  made  by  Providence  in  their  favour,  or  accuse 
them,  as  anti-Mormons  have  done,  of  forging  signs  and  portents. 
But  whilst  many  evils  beset  agriculture  in  U.  T.  grazing  is 
comparatively  safe,  and  may  be  extended  almost  ad  libitum. 
The  valleys  of  this  land  of  Gosher  supply  plentiful  pasturage  in 
fhe  winter;    as  spring  advances  cattle  will  find    gamma    and 
other  grasses  on  the  benches,  and  as,    under  the  infiuence  of 
the  melting  sun,  the  snow  line  creeps  up  the  hills,   flocks  and 
herds,  like    the    wild    graminivorants    will    follow    the    bunch 
grass  which,  vivified  by  the   autumnal   rains,  breeds  under  the 
snow,  and  bears  its  seed  in  summer.     In  the  basin  of  the  Green 
Kiver,  fifty  miles  S.  of  Fillmore  City,  is  a  fine  wool-producing 
country  7000  s(piare  miles  in  area.     Even   the  ubiquitous  sage 
will  serve  for  camels.    As  has  been  mentioned,  Durhams,  Devons, 
and  Merino  tups  have  found  their  way  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  and 
the  terrible  milk  sickness  *  of  the  Western  States  has  not. 

In  1800  the  Valley  of  the  Gt.  S.  Lake  alone  produced  306,000 
bushels  of  grain,  of  which  about  17,000  were  oats.  Lieutenant 
Gunnison,  estimating  the  average  yield  of  each  ploughed  acre  at 
2000  lbs.  (.33|  bushels),  a  fair  estimate,  and  "  drawing  the  meat 

*  A  fatal  spasmodic  disease  produced  in  tlie  "Western  States  liy  astringent  salts 
in  the  earth  and  water:  it  first  attacks  cattle,  and  then  those  who  cut  the  infected 
meat  or  drink  the  milk.     Travellers  tell  of  whole  villages  being  destroyed  liy  it. 
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part  of  the  ration,  or  one  half,"  from  the  herds  fed  elsewhere 
fixes  the  maximum  of  population  in  U.  T.  at  4000  souls  to  a 
square  mile,  and  opines  that  it  will  maintain  with  ease  one 
million  of  inhabitants." 

iber,  I  have  said,  is  a  growing  want  throughout  the  coun- 
tr"^ ;  the  *'  hair  of  th<}  earth-animal  "  is  ])y  no  means  luxuriant, 
(xreat  Cottonwood  Kanyon  is  supposed  to  contain  supplies  for 
twenty  years,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  building  purposes.  The 
Mormons,  uulikt  the  Hibernians,  of  whom  it  was  s;  id  in  the 
last  'jentury  that  no  man  ever  planted  an  orchard,  have 
applied  themselves  manfully  to  remedying  the  deficiency,  and 
the  next  generation  will  probably  be  safe.  At  present  "  hard 
woods,"  elm,  hackberry,  pec.m  or  button-wood,  hickory, mulberry, 
bass-wood,  locust,  black  and  English  walnut  are  wanted  and 
must  be  imported  from  the  Elastern  States.  The  lower  kanyons 
and  bottoms  are  clothed  with  wild  willow,  scrub  maple,  both  hard 
and  soft,  box-elder,  aspen,  birch,  Cottonwood,  and  other  amenta- 
ci£e,  and  in  the  south  with  spruce  and  dwarf  ash.  The  higher 
grounds  bear  stunted  cedars  white  and  red,  balsim  and  other 
pines,  the  dwarf  oak,  which  like  the  maple  is  a  mere  scrub,  and 
the  luountain  mahogany,  a  tough,  hard,  and  strong  but  grainless 
wood,  seldom  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Hawthorn  (a 
Cmtcvf J  us)  also  exists,  and  in  the  southern  and  '.vestern  latitudes,* 
the  pinon  (P.  monophyllus),  varying  from  the  size  of  an  umbrella 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  feeds  the  Indiims  with  its  oily  nut,  which 
not  a  little  resembles  the  seed  of  the  pinaster  and  the  Mediterranean 
F.  Plnea,  and  supplies  a  rich  gum  for  strengthening  plasters. 

The  present  state  of  agricidture  in  the  vicinity  of  Gt.  S.  L. 
City  will  best  be  explained  by  the  prospectus  of  the  annual 
show  for  18G0.*     Wheat  thrives  better  than  maize,  which  in 

*  List  of  premiums  to  lie  awanlocl  by  the  Dosoret  Agi-icultural  and  Munufaetur- 
ing  Society,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  October  Srd  and  4th,  186(». 

Class  A.~Catti.k. 
Awarding  Committee— Hector  C.  Ilaight,  Wm.  Jennings,  Wm.  Miller, 

Best  Durhiim  bull      Uol. 

U        do. 

3rd      do. 
Bpst  Devon  bull 

2a         do. 

3rd      do. 
Best  bull  under  I  year 

'id        do. 
Be^t  Durham  cow  and  calf  f. 

2ii         do.        dt>. 

3rd       f"o.        do. 
Best  Devon  cow  and  CitlT 

2d        do.        do. 


Alex.  Baron. 

0  00 

3rd  Devon  cow  and  calf 

dip 

2d    blooded  and 

wooled 

5. 

Best  native  or  cross  cow 

buck 

3. 

dip 

0. 

and  calf 

h. 

3rd      do. 

dip 

2(1        do.        do. 

3. 

Best  2  pwus  fur  blood  and 

5. 

3rd      do.        do. 

dip 

wool 

4. 

dip 

Best  2  year  old  heifer 

3. 

2d       do. 

2. 

.-). 

2.1        do. 

dip 

3id      do. 

dip 

dip 

Best  1  year  old  heifer 

2. 

Best  boar 

3. 

f.  "^ 

2d        do. 

dip 

2a        do. 

2. 

3! 

Best  mstehpd  native  rattlo 

ft. 

Hrd       do. 

dip 

dip 

2d       do. 

3. 

Best  sow  and  pigs 

3. 

h. 

3rd      do. 

dip 

2a        do. 

2. 

3. 

Best  blooded  &  wooled  buck  5. 

3rd      do. 

dip 
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the  northern  parts  suffers  from  the  late  frosts  and  requires  a 
longer  summer.     Until  oats  and  barley  can  be  grown  in  suffi- 


Class  B.— Field  Crops. 
Awarding  Committee— A.  P.  Roukwooil,  Jos.  Ilolbrook,  L.  E.  Harrington,  John 

Rowberry. 


Best     fenced    .ind  culti- 

vated  farm    not  les* 

than  twenty  acres  Do> 

.  ."iOO 

2d           do. 

^.ip 

Best   fenced    and    culti- 

vated garden 

f>. 

2  J            do. 

dip 

Best   .1   acres   of   sugar 

cane 

1.5. 

2d            do. 

in. 

3rd          do. 

5. 

4th          do. 

dip 

Best  1  acre  of  sugar  cane 

h. 

2d            do. 

3. 

3id          do. 

dip 

Best  5  acres  of  wheat 

h. 

2d            do. 

3. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

Best  .*)  acres  of  corn 

6. 

.Second  best .')  acres  of  corn  3. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

Best  .')  acres  of  turnips 

5. 

2d            do 

3. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

B<'st  5  acres  of  beets 

ft. 

2d           do. 

3. 

3rd  best .')  acres  of  heets 

dip 

Best  acre  of  rye 

3. 

Bi. t  .'■>  acres  of  carrots 

fi. 

2d            do. 

dip 

2d            do. 

3. 

Best  acre  of  turnips 

3. 

:ird          do. 

dip 

2d            do. 

dip 

Best  t  acre  of  white  beans 

S. 

Best  .ncre  of  beets 

3. 

2d            do. 

3, 

2d  best  acre  of  b"ets 

dip 

3rd          do. 

.lip 

Uest  acre  of  carrots 

3. 

Best  1  acre  of  peas 

5. 

2d            do. 

dip 

2d            do. 

3. 

Best  100  lbs  flax 

6. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

2d            do. 

2. 

Best  1  acre  of  flax 

S. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

2d            do. 

3. 

Best  100  lbs  hemp 

h. 

3rd  best  1  acre  of  flax 

dip 

2d            do. 

2. 

Best  1  acre  of  hemp 

5. 

3rd  liest  100  lbs.  hemp 

dip 

2d            do. 

3. 

Best  10  lbs  manufactured 

ord          do. 

dip 

tobacco 

3. 

i  Best  1  acre  of  red  clover 

5. 

2d    2lllbs.    manufactured 

2d            do. 

3. 

tobacco 

2. 

3rd          do. 

din 

3rd          do. 

dip 

Best  1  acre  ofpotatoes^  l)ol,  3. 

Best  G  cancj   of  Chinese 

'      2d            do. 

dip 

sugar  cane 

3. 

;  Best  1  acre  of  Hungiirian 

2d            do. 

2. 

grass 

3. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

2d            do. 

2. 

Best  0  canes  of  field  corn 

2. 

3rd         do 

dip 

2d           do. 

1. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

Awarding  Committee  on  Cotton  and  Tolraoco— William  Crcsby,  Robert  D.  Coving- 
ton, Joslma  T.  Willis,  Jacob  Haniblin,  Jas.  R.  M»Cullough. 


Best  lOacres  of  cotton  J)o/.30'00 


2d           do. 

20. 

3rd         do. 

l.V 

4th          do. 

10. 

5th          do. 

dip 

Best  5  acres  of  cotton 

25. 

2d            do. 

20. 

3rd          do. 

15. 

4tli          do. 

10. 

."ith          do. 

dip 

Best  2  iici  es  of  cotton 

20. 

2a           do. 

15. 

3rd  2  acres  of  cotton 

4th         do. 

.'Jth  do. 

Best  1  acre  of  cotton 

2d  do. 

3rd  do. 

<lth  do. 

5th  do. 

Best  \  acre  of  cotton 

2d  do. 

3rd  do. 


10. 

4th  J  acre  of  cotton 

5. 

5th          do. 

dip 

Best  5  acres  of  tobacco 

15. 

2d            do. 

10. 

3id          do. 

8. 

•Ith          do. 

5. 

5th          do. 

dip 

Best  1  acre  of  tobacco 

10. 

2d            do. 

8. 

3rd          do. 

6. 

4tli          do. 

4. 

dip 
2.5. 
20. 
15. 
10. 

dip 

1.5. 
10. 
5. 
dip 


Class  C. — Vegetables. 
Awarding  Committee— Sidney  A.  Knowlton,  Charles  H.  Oliphant,  Thos.  Woodbury. 


Best  brace  cucumbers  Dvl.  3'00 

2d  do.  dip 

Be.<t  3  squashes  2. 

2d.  dn.  dip 

Best  3  pumpltins  2. 

2ci  do.  dip 

Best  3  watermelons  2. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  3  cantaloupes  2. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  pecli  of  tomatoes  2. 

2d  do.  1. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  3  early  c.ibbagej  l-.'iO 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  3  late  cabbages  1  50 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  3  red  cabbages  l-W 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  3  Savoy  cablMges  J-.^^O 

2d.  do.  dip 

Be>t  G  stalk.s  of  celery  2. 

2d  dj.  dip 


Be»t  6  blood  beets 

2d  do. 

Best  G  sugar  beets 

2d  do. 

liest  G  carrots 

2d  do. 

Best  C  parsnips 

2d  do. 

Best  G  turnips 

2d  do. 

Best  peck  of  silver  onions 

2d  do. 

Best     pecli     of     yellow 
onions 

2d  do. 

Best  peck  of  red  onions 

2d  do. 

Best  peck  of  potatoes 

2d  do 

Best    peck  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes 

2d     do. 

3rd    do. 


2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 

2 

dip 
2. 

dip 
2. 

dip 


dip 


Best  quart  of  Lima  beans  2. 

2d  do  dip 

Best  quart  of  bush  beans  2. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  quart  of  peas  2. 

2d  do,  dip 

Best  G  stalks  of  rhubarb  2. 

2d            do.  dip 
Best  4  heads   of    cauli- 
flower 1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  4  heads  of  brocoli  1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  4  he.ids  of  lettuce  1 . 

2d  do.  dip 

I  est  bunch  of  parsley  1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best    collection    of    ra- 
dishes 1 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  collection  of  peppers  1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  egg  plant  1. 

2d  do.  dtp 
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cient  quantities,  horses  are  fed  upon  lieating  wheat,  whieh  only 
the  hardest  riding  enables  them  to  digest.  Holcus  saccharcdum, 
or  Chinese  millet,  succeeds  where  insufficient  humidity  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  sugar-cane.  The  fault  of  the  vegetables  here,  as 
in  California,  is  excessive  size,  which  often  renders  them  insipid  ; 
the  Irish  potato,  however,  is  superior  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
and  Charleston  ;  the  onions  are  large  and  mild  as  those  of  Spain. 
The  white  carrot,  the  French  bean,  and  the  cucumber  grow  well, 
and  the  "  multicaulis  mania"  has  borne  good  fruit  in  the  shape  of 
cabbage.  The  size  of  the  beets  suggested  in  1853  the  project 
originated  in  P'rance  by  Napoleon  the  Great:  ^100,000  were 
expended  upon  sugar-making  machinery  ;  the  experiment,  how- 
ever, though  directed  by  a  Frenchman,  failed  it  is  said  on 
account  of  the  alkali  contained  in  the  root,  and  the  Saints  are 
accused  of  having  distilled  for  sale  bad  spirit  from  the  useless 
substance.  The  deserts  skirting  the  Western  Holy  Land  have 
also  their  manna  ;  the  leaves  of  poplars  and  other  trees  on  the 
banks  of  streams  distil,  at  divers  seasons  of  the  year,  globules  of 
honeydew,  resembling  in  colour  gum  Arabic,  but  of  softer  con- 
sistence and  less  adhesiveness  ;  the  people  collect  it  with  spoons 
into  saucers.  Cotton  thrives  in  the  southern  and  S.-western 
part  of  U.  T.  when  the  winter  is  mild:  at  the  meeting-place 
of  waters  near  the  Green  and  Grand  Elvers  that  imite  to  form 
the  Colorado,  the  shrub  has  been  grown  with  great  success. 

The  principal  value  of  U.  T.  is  its  position  as  a  great  half- 
way station  — a  Tad m or  in  the  wilderness  —  between  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Western  States  California  and  Oregon  ; 
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it  has  thus  proved  a  benefit  to  humanity.  The  Mormons  "  fly- 
ing from  civilisation  and  Christianity,"  attempted  to  isolate 
themselves  from  the  world  in  a  mountain  fastness ;  they  were 
foiled,  by  an  accident  ftir  beyond  human  foresight.  They  had 
retired  to  a  complete  oasis,  defended  by  sterile  volcanic  passes, 
which  in  winter  tire  blocked  up  with  snow,  girt  by  vast  waterless 
and  uninhabitable  deserts,  and  unapproachable  from  any  settled 
country,  save  by  a  painful  and  dangerous  march  of  600  — 
1000  miles.  Presently,  in  1850,  the  gold  fever  broke  out  on 
the  Pacific  seaboard:  thousands  of  people  not  only  passed 
through  U.  T.  but  were  also  compelled  to  remain  there  and 
work  for  a  livelihood.  The  transit  received  a  fresh  impidse 
in  1858  by  the  gold  discovered  at  Pike's  Peak,  and  in 
1859  by  the  rich  silver  mines  found  in  the  Carson  and  Washo 
Valleys,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Carson 
Valley,  which  was  settled  by  Colonel  Reece  in  1852,  and 
colonised  in  1855  by  500  Mormons,  was  soon  cleared  of  Saints 
by  the  influx  of  prospectors  and  diggers,  and  the  other  EI 
Dorados  drew  off  much  Gentile  population,  which  was  on  incal- 
culable boon  to  the  Mormons.  They  thus  rid  themselves  of  the 
"  thriving  lawyers,  gamblers,  prostitutes,  criminals  and  despera- 
does, loafers  and  drunkards,"  Avho  made  New  Jerusalem  a 
carnival  of  horrors.  The  scene  is  now  shifted  to  Denver  and 
Carson  Cities,  where  rape  and  robbery,  intoxication  and  shooting 
are  attributed  to  their  true  causes,  the  gathering  together  of 
a  lawless  and  excited  crowd,  not  to  the  "  baleful  shade  of  that 
deadly  Upas  Tree,  ^Nlormonism." 

The  ^lormons  having  lost  all  hopes  of  safety  by  isolation,  now 
seek  it  in  the  reverse :  mail  communication  with  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States  is  their  present  hobby  :  they  look  forward 
to  markets  for  their  produce,  and  to  a  greater  facility  and 
economy  of  importing.  They  have  dreamed  of  a  water-line  to 
the  east  by  means  of  the  ^Missouri  head-waters,  which  are  snid 
to  be  navigable  for  350 — 400  miles,  and  to  the  west  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Snake  River  that  afford  400.  Shortly  after  the 
foundation  of  Gt.  S.  li.  City,  they  proceeded  to  establish  under 
the  ecclesiastical  title,  "  Stakes  of  Zion  in  the  Wilderness," 
settlements  and  outposts,  echelonned  in  skeleton,  afterwards 
to  be  tilled  in,  from  Temple  Block  along  the  southern  line  to 
The  importance  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
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the  Pacific  by  a  shorter  route  than  the  24,000  miles  of  naviga- 
tion round  Cape  Horn,  hivs  produced  first  a  monthly  then  a 
weekly,  and  lastly  a  daily  mail,  and  has  opened  up  a  route  from 
the  Holy  City  to  Carson .  Valley.  8o  far  from  opposing  the 
Pacific  R.  P.,  the  local  legislature  petitioned  for  it  in  1849,  and 
believe  that  it  would  increase  the  value  of  their  property  ten- 
fold. But  as  equal  parts  of  Mormon  and  Gentile  never  could 
dwell  together  in  amity,  extensive  communication  would  pro- 
bably result  in  causing  the  Saints  to  sell  out  and  once  more  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  "  Wilderness  work,"  in  Sonora,  or  m 
other  half  settled  portions  of  Northern  .Mexico.  This  view  of  the 
(luestion  is  taken  by  the  Federal  authorities,  who  would  willingly, 
if  they  could,  confer  upon  the  petitioners  the  fatal  boon. 

The  Mormon  pioneers,  143  in  number,  when  sent  westward 
under  several  of  the  apostles  to  seek  for  settlements,  fixed 
upon  the  Valley  of  the  Gt.  S.  Lake.  The  advance  colony  of 
4000  souls,  expelled  from  Nauvoo  on  the  Mississppi,  and  headed 
by  «  Brio-ham  the  Seer,"  arrived  there  on  the  24th  July,  1847, 
the  anniversary  of  which  is  their  4th  of  July- Independence 
Day.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  a  tract  of  land  was 
ditched,  ploughed,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  City  Creek 
Kanyon  was  dammed  for  irrigation,  an  area  of  forty  acres  was 
fortified  after  the  old  New  England  fashion,  by  facing  log- 
houses  inwards  and  by  a  palisade  of  timber  hauled  from  the 
ravines ;  the  city  was  laid  out  upon  the  spot  where  they  first 
rested,  the  most  eligible  site  in  the  Valley,  and  prayers  with 
solemn  ceremonies  consecrated  the  land. 

Early  in  1849  the  :Mormons,  irritated  by  the  contemptuous 
silence  of  the  Federal  Government,  assembled  themselves  in 
convention,  and  with  the  boldness  engendered  by  a  perfect 
faith,  duly  erected  themselves  into  a  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent people,  with  a  vast  extent  of  country.*     Disdaining 

*  The  following  is  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  :  it  is  a  fair  spooinien  of 

Mormon  plain  dfalinj;;.  .,   .      .      r,.  ^■    . 

Provisional  Government  of  the  State  of  Deseret.-Abstraet  of  Con^v^t.on 
3rinutes  On  the  15th  ilareh  1819,  the  Convention  appoint-'il  the  following 
i,ersons  a  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  iState  of  Deseret,  viz. : 
Albert  Carrington,  Joseph  L.  Ileyvvood,  William  W.  Pheljis,  David  F nlhner,  John 
8.  Fulhn.r,  Charles  C.  llieh,  John   Taylor,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  John  M.  Ueruhisel, 

Erastus  Snow.  ^         •  »   i 

March  18t!i,  1849.— Albert  CaiTington,  chairnmn  of  the  Committee,  roporteU 
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to  remain  in  sfaJu  puplllari,  they  dispensed  with  a  long  political 
minority,  and  rushed  into  the  conclave  of  republics,  like  Cali- 
fornia, whose  sons  are  fond  of  comparing  her  to  Minerva  issuing 
full  grown  from  the  cranium  of  Jupiter  into  the  society  of 
Olympus.  Roused  by  this  liberty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
liepresentatives  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 
on  the  9th  Sept.  1850,  sheared  the  self-constituted  republic  of 
its  fair  proportions,  and  reduced  it  to  the  infant  condition  of 

the  following  Constitution,  wliich  was  road  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention : — ■ 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  DESERET. 

Preasiiim;. — Whereas,  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
before  and  since  the  Treaty  of  Peace  witli  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  emigrated  to, 
and  settled  in  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  lying  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  great  interior  Rasin  of  Upper  California ;  and, 

AVIieroas,  by  reason  of  said  treaty,  all  civil  organization,  originating  from  tho 
Republic  of  Mexico  became  abrogated ;  and, 

AVhereas,  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  has  failed  to  provide  a  form  of 
civil  government  for  the  territory  so  acrpiired.  or  any  portion  thereof;  and. 

Whereas,  civil  government  and  laws  are  necessary  for  the  security,  peace  and 
prosperity  of  society  ;  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  republican  governments,  that  all 
political  power  is  inherent  in  tlie  people;  and  governments  instituted  for  theu- 
protection,  security  and  benefit,  should  emanate  from  the  same: 

Therefore,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  tlie  adoption  of  the  following 
CoNSTiTUTiox,  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sliall  otherwise  provide  for 
the  Government  of  tlie  Territory,  hereinafter  named  and  described,  by  admitting 
us  into  the  Union.  We,  the  people,  grateful  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the 
blessings  liitherto  enjoyed,  and  feeling  our  dependence  on  Him  for  a  continuation 
of  those  blessings  do  oRnAix  and  estammsh  a  free  and  Independent  Govern- 
ment, by  the  name  of  the  State  op  Deseret;  including  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  commencing  at  the  33° 
north  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the  108°  longitude,  west  of  Greenwich,  thence 
running  south  and  west  to  tlie  boundary  of  Mexico  ;  thence  west  to  and  down  tho 
main  channel  of  tlie  Gila  River  (or  tho  northern  line  of  Mexico),  and  on  tho 
northern  boundary  of  Lower  California  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  thence  along  the 
coast  north  westerly  to  the  118°  30'  of  west  longitude  ;  th(-nce  nortli  to  where  said 
lino  intersects  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains ;  thence  north 
along  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  dividing  range  of  moun- 
tains, tliat  separate  tho  waters  flowing  into  the  Cohimbia  River  from  the  waters 
running  into  the  Great  IJasin  ;  thence  easterly  along  the  dividing  range  of  moun- 
tains that  separate  said  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River  on  the  nortli, 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  tlie  Great  Basin  on  the  south,  to  the  summit  of  flie 
Wind  River  chain  of  mountains  ;  tiienee  south-east  and  south  by  the  dividing 
range  of  mountains  that  separate  t'  •  .'n'-ers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Gulf  oi  C.  .ifornia,  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  as  set 
forth  in  a  map  drawn  by  Charles  Preuss,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Senate  of 
tho  United  States  in  1848. 
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New  Mexico,  with  the  iistial  proviso  in  the  organic  Act  that 
when  qualified  for  achnission  us  States  they  shall  hecome  slave 
or  free,  as  their  respective  constitutions  may  prescribe.  At 
present  one  of  the  principal  ^Mormon  grievances  is  that,  although 
their  country  can,  by  virtue  of  population,  claim  admission  into 
the  Union,  which  has  lately  been  overrun  with  a  mushroom 
growth,  like  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  their  prayers  are 
not  only  nyected,  but  even  their  petitions  remain  unnoticed. 
The  cause  is,  I  believe,  polygamy,  which,  until  the  statute  law 
is  altered,  would  not  and  co\dd  not  be  tolerated,  either  in 
America  or  in  England.  To  the  admission  of  other  territories, 
Kansas  for  instance,  the  slavery  question  was  the  obstacle.  The 
pro-party  will  admit  none  who  will  not  support  the  South,  and 
vice  versa.  Perhaps  it  is  well  so,  otherwise  the  old  and 
civilised  States  would  soon  find  themselves  swamped  by  batches 
of  peers  in  rapidly  succeeding  creations. 

The  ]M()rmons  have  another  complaint,  touching  the  tenure 
of  their  laud.  The  U.  S.  have  determined  that  the  Indian  title 
has  not  been  extinguished.  The  Saints  declare  that  no  tribe  of 
aborigines  could  prove  a  claim  to  the  coinitry,  otherwise  they 
were  ready  to  purchase  it  in  perpetuity  by  pay,  presents,  and 
provisions,  besides  cstablisliing  the  usual  reservations.  More- 
over, the  Federal  Government  has  departed  from  the  usual 
course.  The  law  directs  that  the  land,  when  set  oflF  into  town- 
ships, six  miles  S(|uare  with  subdivisions*,  must  be  sold  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Mormons  represent  that 
although  a  survey  of  considerable  tracts  has  been  completed  by 
a  Federal  official,  they  are  left  to  be  mere  squatters  that  can  be 
ejected  like  an  Irish  tenantry,  because  the  government,  knowing 
their  ability  and  readiness  to  pay  the  recognised  pre-emption 
price  (^1-25  per  acre),  fear  lest  those  now  in  possession  become 
lawful  owners  and  permanent  proprietors  of  the  soil.f  Polygamy 
is  here  again  to  Vdame. 

*  \h.  till'  soction  of  one  sqiuiro  mile;  tlip  half  section  =  320  ncrcf>,  and  tlip 
(iuart..r  s<.cti.m  of  100  acivs  :  tlic  latter  is  the  legal  grant  to  military  settlers.  The 
,.re-emption  laws  in  the  United  States  are  just  and  preei.se;  Init  in  the  .nountaiuH 
it  is  about  as  ea.sy  to  eject  a  .squatter  as  to  collect  "  rint "  fr.)m  Western  (iahvay 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Martin. 

t  In  England  and  S.'otland  the  rent  for  usi-  of  lan-l  averages  one  quarter  of  the 
gross  produce  ;  in  France  one  third;  unhappy  India  gives  one  half;  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  llu;  United  states  nearly  notiiing. 
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COUNTIES  IN  U.  T. 


The  Mormon  settlements  resemble  those  of  the  French  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  rather  than  the  English  in  Australia,  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape,  or  the  American  squatters  on  the  western 
frontier.  They  eschew  solitude  and  cluster  together  rouL  i  tne 
Church  and  the  succedaneum  for  the  priest.  In  establishing 
these  "stakes''  they  proceed  methodically.  A  tentative  ex- 
pedition, sent  out  to  select  the  point  presenting  the  greatest 
fticilities  for  settlements,  is  followed  by  a  volunteer  band  of 
Saints,  composed  of  formers,  mechanics,  and  artizans,  headed 
by  an  apostle,  president,  elder,  or  some  other  dignitary.  The 
foundations  are  laid  with  long  ceremonies.  The  fort  or  block- 
house is  first  built,  and  when  the  people  are  lodged,  the  work  of 
agriculture  begins.  The  cities  of  U.  T.  are  somewhat  like  the 
"towns"  of  Cornwall.  At  present  there  are  three  long  lines  of 
these  juvenile  settlements  established  as  caravanserais  in  the 
several  oases.  The  first  is  along  the  Humboldt  River  to  Carson 
Valley;  the  second  is  by  the  southern  route,  ind  Fillmore;  and 
the  third  is  betwixt  the  two,  along  "Egan's  Eoute,"  the  present 
mail  line. 

The  counties,  originally  5," increased  in  1855  to  12,  are  now 
(1860)  19  in  number,  viz.: — 

1.  Gt.  S.  L.  County:  the  chief  town  is  G-t.  S.  L.  City,  the 
sub-settlements  are  the  Sugar  House,  4  miles  S.  of  Temple  Block 
—  the  invariable  point  de  depart;  Mill  Creek,  7  miles ;  Gt.  Cotton 
Wood,  8—9  miles;  West  Jordan,  Jordan  Mills,  Herriman,  and 
Union  or  Little  Cotton  Wood  Creek,  12  miles;  Drapersville, 
20  — 21,  m.  S. ;  all  small  villages  with  good  farming  lands. 

2.  Utah  County:  the  chief  town  is  Provo  or  Provaux,  on 
the  Timpanagos  River,  45  m. ;  David  City  on  Dry  Creek,  28  m. ; 
Lake  City  on  American  Fork,  32  m.  S. ;  Lehi  City,  .35  m.  S. ; 
Lone  Cit}',  37  m.  S. ;  Pleasant  Grove  or  Battle  Creek,  41  m.  S. ; 
Springville  or  Hobble  Creek,  53  — 54  m.;  Palmyra,  a  small 
place  east  of  the  Lake,  and  north  of  Spanish  Fork,  59  — 60  m. ; 
Spanish  Fork  City,  61  m.  S. ;  Pondtown,  64  m.  S. ;  Payson  City, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Peet-Neet  Creek,  64—65  m.  S. ;  and 
Santa  (^uin,  74  m.  S. 

3.  Davis  County:  chief  town  Farmington;  others.  Stoker, 
Centerville,  12-50  m.  N.,  and  Kaysville,  22  m.  N. 

4.  Weber  Coimty :  chief  town  Ogden  City,  on  both  sides  of 
Ogden  River,  40  m.  E. ;  also  North  Ogden. 
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5.  Iron  County:  chief  town  Parovan,  so  called  from  the 
Pavant  Indians;  built  on  Center  Creek,  255  m.  S.  of  Gt.  S.  L. 
City  and  96  miles  from  Fillmore,  and  incorporated  in  I80I. 
Also' Cedar  City,  near  Little  Salt  Lake,  275  m.  S. ;  St.  Joseph's 
Springs  and  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara,  200  miles  from  Cedar  City. 
The  Aztecs,  sis  their  rock  inscriptions  prove,  once  extended  to 
Little  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

6.  Tooele  County :  chief  town  Tooele  City,  32  in.  W. ;  also 
"  E.  T.  City,"  26  m.  W. ;  Grantsville,  27  m.  W.;  Richville  and 
Cedar  Valley,  40  m.  W. 

7.  San  Pete  Valley  County  and  City,  131  m.,  laid  out  by 
the  presidency  in  1849,  and  incorporated  in  1850:  J^orfc 
Ephraim,  130  m.;  Manti  City,  140  m.,  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  Mount  Nebo.  Aztecan  pictographs  have  been  found  upon 
the  cliffs  in  San  Pete  Valley. 

8.  Juab  County:  chief  town  Salt  Creek,  in  a  valley 
separated  from  Utali  Valley  by  a  ridge,  on  which  runs  Summit 

9.  Box  Elder  County  and  City,  60  m.  N. ;  also  Willow 
Creek  and  Brigham's  City. 

10.  Washington  County:  chief  town  Fort  Harmony,  on  Ash 
Creek,  291  m.  S.  and  20  m.  N.  of  Rio  Virgen.* 

*  I  annex  a  description  of  Washington  County,  which  lately  appeared  in  the 

"Deseret  News."  .        .       ,     tt       ait- 

"Yesterday  afternoon  I  met  in  the  library  of  the  University  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Crosby   the  representative  from  Washington  County  to  our  Legislatm-e,  who  fur- 
nishes mc  with  some  items  of  information  respecting  the  county  he  represents 
worthy  a  passing  notice,  especially  as  there  is  so  little  known  of  that  county.     The 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  about  1600  persons,  chiefly  engaged  in  farming  and 
grazing.  The  county  of  Washington  in  area  is  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
generally  of  a  barren,  desert  character,  broken  and  mountainous.     On  the  borders 
of  the  Rio  Virgen  and  the  Santa  Clara  there  are  narrow  strips  of  land  exceedingly 
fertile,  on  which  everything  grows  with  gi-eat  richness,  and  at  a  cost  of  very  httlo 
labour     During  the  present  year  only  60,000  pounds  of  cotton  have  been  raised, 
but  properly  cultivated  and  attended  to,  the  inhabitants  there  could  raise  all  the 
cotton  ever  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  tcrritorj'.     At  present  its  cultiva- 
tion is  almost  neglected  for  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  its  manufacture.     The 
entrance  also  of  the  army  in  1857,  followed  by  immense  trains  of  goods  —which, 
by  the  bye,  some  of  the  merchants  never  paid  a  cent  for,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  it 
they  ever  will  —  was  also  a  crushing  competition  to  the  people  of  Washington  county. 
"  Every  kind  of  fruit  that  has  been  tried  there  grows  with  great  luxuriance.    The 
apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  peach,  and  fig  trees  do  exceedingly  well.      The  English 
walnut  tree  grew  this  year  nine  feet,  and  the  Catawba  grape  grew  nineteen  feet 
and  a  half  before  the  6th  of  September.     The  bunches  of  those  grapes,  many  of 
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11.  Millard  County :  chief  town,  which  is  also  the  capital  of 
U.  T.,  Fillmore,  in  N.  1. 38°  58'  40",  in  a  central  position,  152  tn. 
S.  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  600  in.  E.  of  San  Francisco  and  1200 
in.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  The  sum  of  ;^20,000  was  expended  upon 
pidilic  buildings,  but  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  has  reduced  the 
population  from  100  to  a  dozen  families. 

them,  measured  nineteen  inches  in  length.    At  Tocqueville,  one  of  the  small  towns 

in  that  county,  one  man  raised  this  year  two  water  melons  from  one  vine  that 

wi'ighed,  the  one  sixty  and  the  other  tifty  pounds. 

"At  the  Agricultural  Kxhibitioii,  held  there  last  September,  the  fine  grap(>s  wliich 

I  have  mentioned  were  on  exhibition.     At  the  same  time  there  was  exliiblfed  a 

stalk  of  cotton  containing  three  hundred  and  seven  forms ;  a  radish  measuring 

eighteen  inches  in  circumference;    a  sun-flower   head  thirty-six   inches;  and  a 

monster  castor  bean  stalk  ;  a  sweet  potato  vine  five  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  and  one 

Isabella  grape  vine  twenty-five  feet   long.      One  man  had  in  his  garden  trees 

which,  in  six  months,  grew  as  follows  : 

ft.  in.  I  ft.    in 

W.isliiiigton  riiim 8  0        Almoiiil 7       2 

Apple  Trees 6  G  ;    I'fiicli H       fl 

Apricots            7  (I  I     I'c.irs CO 

l'k» 7  0  i 

"  In  climate,  Wa.shington  embraces  all  the  varieties  from  frigid  to  torrid,  front 
regions  of  perpetual  frost  to  an  eternal  sj)ring.  Every  kind  of  out-door  work, 
l)loughing,  ditching,  building,  &e.,  can  bo  pursued  throughout  wintor  in  some  parts 
of  the  county,  while  in  others  there  are  killing  frosts  throughout  the  whole  year. 

"  I  had  a' most  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  soil  is  excellent  for  the  grape,  and 
during  the  present  year  very  fine  tobacco  has  been  grown  there,  as  well  as  madder 
and  indigo.  The  sorghum  raised  there  has  a  magnificent  flavour,  and  without  tho 
'  patent  fixings,'  with  very  little  labour,  and  that  of  the  simplest  character,  good 
sugar  is  made  from  it.  At  the  late  exhibition  the  sorghum  took  the  two  higliest 
prizes.  I  believe  the  honourable  member  from  Washington  has  bronglit  with  him 
a  few  gallons  of  this  very  fine  molasses  as  a  cadcau  to  the  I'rophet.  To  readers 
who  have  every  luxury  in  abundance  and  at  very  moderate  figures,  these  items  may 
liavo  little  interest,  but  to  those  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  people  here,  and 
the  reclaiming  of  the  desert,  this  informatinn  has  groat  significance.  In  a  few 
j'ears  everything  that  the  people  require  ■will  be  raised  from  their  own  soil,  and 
manufactured  by  their  own  hands. 

"Mr.  C,  from  whom  I  elicited  these  facts,  was  born  in  Indiana,  but  'brought 
up'  in  the  Southern  States.  Mormonism  got  hold  of  him  in  1813,  in  the  State  of 
Mississip[)i.  Following  the  fortunes  of  Brigham,  ho  brought  some  nine  or  ten 
slaves,  'very  select  niggers.'  In  1851  he  went  over  to  San  Bernardino,  and  was 
bishop  over  there.  The  State  soon  liberated  the  ebony  folks,  and  Mr.  Crosby  of 
course  lo.st  his  J59,000  or  810,000  by  the  operation. 

"  The  Superintendent  of  the  Church  Public  Works  and  a  few  others  wrnt  out  ex- 
ploring for  coal  about  the  Weber  some  time  in  August  last,  and  found  a  splendid 
bed  of  mineral.  It  promises  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  yet  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  Saints.  Of  course  I  do  not  look  at  things  with  '  an  eye  of  faith  ;'  that 
is  their  business.  But  among  a  peojtle  paying  $\0  per  cord  for  wood,  scarce  at 
that,  and  sure  to  be  scarcer,   the  discovery  of  coal  is  an  important  matter.     Tho 
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12.  Green  Rivor  County:  Fort  Snpply. 

13.  Cedar  County:  chief  town  Cedar  City.  It  is  built 
upon  un  old  Aztecan  foundatio!i,   rich  in  pottery  and  other 

remains.  ,,    , 

14.  Malad  County:  chief  town  Fort  Malad,  properly  so  called 

from  its  slow,  brackish,  and  nauseous  river. 

15  Cache  County,  tlie  jjjranary  of  Mormon  land,  and  the 
most  ftntile  spot  in  the  Great  Basin  ;  well  settled  and  much 
valued :  chief  town  Cache  Valley,  HO  m.  N. 

16.  Beaver  County:  chief  town  Beaver  Creek,  220  m.  S. 

17.  Shambip  County :  Rich  Valley  and  Deep  Creek. 

18.  Salt  Lake  Islands. 

19.  St.  Mary's  County;  West  of  Shambip  City,  extending  to 
the  Humboldt  River ;  chief  settlement,  Deep  Creek. 

I  found  it  impossi])le  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation.    Like  the   earlier  English  numberings   of  tlie  people, 
which  originated  in  bitter  political  controversies,— the  charge  ot 
unfairness  was  brought  as  late  as  1831  against  the  enumerators 
in  Ireland,— the  census  is  a  purely  party  measure.     The  Mor- 
mons, desiring  to  show  the  100,000  persons  which  entitle  them 
to  claim  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  their  numbers;  they  are  of  course  acciised 
of  "cooking  up"  schedules,  of  counting  cattle  as  souls,  and  ot 
making   every   woman  a  mother  in   esse  as  in  posse.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Anti-Mormons  are  as  naturally  inclined  to  under- 
estimate :   moreover,   as    the  "census    marshals"    receive    but 
three  halfpence  per  head,  they  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  pay  a 

present  coal  l.e.l  in  al.out  fifty  miles  distant ;  Imt,  nevertheless,  paying  S53  per  tou 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  at  which  it  is  now  sold,  it  can  he  hroupht  into  the  «  y 
and  sold  forS20.     Last  year  it  was  sold  here  to  blacksmiths  for  S40       lie 
I'lcific  Eailroad  folks    should  have  an  eye  on  this.     The  apprehension  that  the 
aWnce  of  coal  and  wood  in  the  territory  wild  he  a  serious  obstacle  need  not 
now  exist.     Thout;h  the  wood  is  scarce  and  high  priced  as  an  article  ot  (laily 
household  consumption,  ruih-oad  companies  can  get  all  the  lumber  they  require  lor 
money,  though  they  may  have  to  haul  it  far  and  pay  a  good  price  for  it.   I  believe 
that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  coal,  and  what  is  not  coal  is  gold  and  silver;  but 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  b.-fore  the  Mormons  or  anybody  else 
discover  the  precious  metals.     The  coal  discovery,  however,  is  very  important. 
The  Bishops  of  the  city  have  been  instructed  to  urge  upon  their  flocks  the  haiUing 
of  it  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  constant  travel  the  snow  will  he  kept  down  and  the 
road's  clear  all  the  winter.     A  Scotch  miner,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
coal  bed,  told  mo  tlie  other  day  that  it  far  exceeded  anything  that   he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  own  country,  or  in  the  States,  both  in  quality  and  abundance.' 
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shillinfif  for  the  trouble  of  rausacking  every  ranch  and  kanyon 
where  the  people  repair  for  ^M-azing  and  other  purposes.  The 
nearest  ajjproach  to  truth  will  probably  be;  met  by  assuming  the 
two  opposite  extremes,  and  by  "splitting  the  difference." 

In  1849  Mr.  Kelly  estimated  the  iMormons  to  be  "about  5000 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  7000  more  in  the  settlements." 
In  18.50  the  seventh  official  census  of  the  U.  S.  numbered  the 
inhabitants  of  U.  T.  at  11,354  free  +  26  slaves,  =  11, .380 
souls.  In  1853  the  Saints  were  reckoned  at  25,000  by  the 
Gentiles,  and  30,000  to  35,000  by  Mr.  O.  Pratt,  in  the  "  Seer." 
In  1854  Dr.  S.  W.  Kiehards  estirnated  the  number  at  "pro- 
bably from  40,000  to  50,000  "  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  Great  Britain 
at  29,797.  In  185G  the  Mormon  census  gave  76,335  souls.  I 
subjoin  a  synopsis  of  the  official  papers.*     In  1858  the  Peace 

*  Tho  following  is  a  condensed  Report  of  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Utah  Territory,  taken  February,  1850:— 


Counties. 

MulcB. 

Females. 

Total. 

Oreat  Salt  Lako  county 
Utah                         ..    '           ... 
Davis                         ,                ... 
Weber                     „               ... 
Ifon                         „               ... 
Tooclo                     „               ... 
San  Peto                  „               ... 
Juab:                        „               ... 
Rox  Elder                „               ... 
Washington             „               ... 
Millard                    „               ... 
Green  River            „               ... 
Cedar                        „                ... 
iMalad                       „                ... 
Cache                      „               ... 
Reaver                     „               .... 
Shanibip                   „                ... 
Salt  Lake  Islands 

12,730 

6,951 

4,705 

3,486 

2,474 

1,315 

l,iiO 

807 

822 

742 

544 

394 

312 

259 

240 

118 

83 

125 

13,074 

7,614 

4,575 

3,585 

2,943 

1,673 

1,133 

1,034 

717 

778 

512 

345 

369 

208 

223 

126 

64 

85 

25,804 

14,565 

9,340 

7,071 

5,417 

2,988 

2,243 

1,841 

1,539 

1,520 

1,056 

739 

681 

467 

463 

244 

147 

210 

37,277 

39,058 

76,335 

"  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  1st  March,  1856. 
"I  do  hereby  certify  that  tho  above  is  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  whito 
Inhabitants  of  Utah  Temtory,  according  to  the  reports  fm-nished  by  my  assistants, 
and  which  are  now  on  file  in  my  office. 

"  Leonard  W.  Habdy,  Census  Agent." 

"  Gt  S.  L.  City,  September  13,  1860. 
"  The  above  is  a  correct  transcript  from  the  originals  on  file  in  the  Historian's 
Office. 

"  Thomas  Bullock,  Clerk." 
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CommlsHionors  Hont  to   T.  T.  reported  that  the  Saints  .lid  not 
exceed  4(),(KM)  to   o(),()()()   houIh,  half  of  them   turcigueiH,  and 
that  they  could  brinj?  7()(H)  men,  of  whom  lOOO  were  valuable 
tor  cavalry,   into    the    field.     In    IHoy    Mr.    Kemy  made   the 
number  of   Saints  in  U.    T.,   not    including  Nevada,    HO.OOO 
soids,  and  the  total  in  the  world  IHC.OOO.     The  last  officud 
census,   in    1860,    was    taken    under    peculiar   disadvantages. 
Cieneral  Hurr,  of  the  firm  of  Hockaday  and  Hurr,  was  ai)pointed 
to  that  duty  by  Mr.  Dotson,  the  Anti-Mormon  Federal  Marshal. 
Hut  as  the  choice  excited  loud  murmurs,  the  task  was  committed 
to  a  clerk  in  the  General's  store,  and  deputies  for  the  rest  oi  the 
Territory  were  similarly  chosen.     The  conse.iuence  is  that  the 
Gentile  marshal's  census  of  18(10  otters  a  number  of  4(),2()(;  free 
+  29  slaves,  =  a  total  of  40,295   souls  ;  whilst  the  Mormons 
assert  their   territory  to  contain  from  90,000  to  100,000,  and 
the  world  to  hold  from  300,000  to  400,000  Saints.     Their  rise 
is  remarkable,  even  if  we  take  the  statistics  of  the  enemy,  which 
show  nearly  a  quadrupling  of  the  population  in  ten  years,  whilst 
Great    Britain    creeps  on  at  a  rate  of  about  ten  percent.:  a 
similar  increase  will  in  the  ninth  census  of  1870  give  in  roiind 
numbers    1(50,000  persons.     Utah   Territory  now  ranks  second 
in  the  eight  minor  states  :   New  Mexico  (93,541)  and  U.  Colum- 
bia (75,076)  take  precedence  of  it,  and  it  is  followed  by  Coloradi 
(34,197),  Nebraska   (28,842),    Washington    (11,578),    Nevadi 
(()857),  and  Dakotah  (4839). 

I  have  vainly  attempted  to  discover  the  proportion  of  native 
Anglo-Americans  to  the  foreign-born.     The  late  :\Ir.  Stephen  A. 
Doucrlas,  who  was  supposed  to  know  and  to  befriend  the  Saints, 
asser°  ed  it  to  be  one  to  ten.     This  will  not  hold  good  if  applied 
to  the  authorities,  and  if  it  fails  at  the  head  it  will  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  baser  part  of  the  body  politic,  for  the  American  in 
lyiormondom  is  the  prophet,  president,  apostle,  bishop,  ^r  (>tuer 
high  dignitary  who  leavens  the  lump  of  ignorance  and  M'l'ei  fi- 
tion    kneaded  together    in  the  old  countries.     Of  the  UiixLeen 
members  of  the  Upper  Housin  there  were  in  1860,  ten  Ameri- 
cans, two  English,  and  one  Irishman:  of  the  officers,  viz.  secre- 
tary and  his  fissistant,  sergeant-at-arms,  messenger,  fireman,  and 
chaplain,  [bi:.  were  Americans,  one  English,  and  one  Irishman. 
The  menoei'  ,.f  tl-o   Lower  House,  twenty-six  in  number,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  Americans  and  two  Englishmen,  including 
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the  Speaker,  IMr.  Jolin  Taylor:  of  it«  nix  officers,  four  were 
ArnericanH,  orK!  Kri<i;li8h,  and  one  Scotchman.  Hoth  houHes  were 
thuH  distributed : — 


N.«w  York 

13 

T.-nn   ,     .     . 

3 

Irolaiul     .     , 

2 

MllHH      .       . 

6 

K.Ml      .      .      . 

2 

Hooflutul  .     . 

1 

V.r .     .     . 

6 

N,  HampHliiro 

2 

Iulo  of  Man  . 

1 

Kn^land    . 

4 

I't'iiii  .     ,     . 

2 

Virj{initt .     . 

1 

Ohio     .     . 

4 

ludiuua 

2 

Ilhodo  I  .    . 

1 

Grand  totiil        49 
The  Mormon  emigration  is  without  exception  the  most  inter- 
esting fputure  in  their  scheme.     There  is  an  evident  selection  of 
species   in  the  supply:    a   man  must  he  superior  to  many  in 
"  ^'rit"  and  energy  who  voluntarily  leaves  his  native  land.     Aa 
regards  the  national  classification  of  the  converts,  it  n»ay  be  ob- 
served that  the  supply  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  religious 
discussion  at  home.     Great  Ih-itain  supplies  five  times   more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  excepting  Denmark.     France 
must  be  proselytised  through  the  Channel  Islands,  and  there  are 
few  converts  of  the  Latin  race,  which  speaks  a  strange  language, 
and  is  too  much  attached  to  the  soil  for  extensive  colonisation. 
Sweden  sends  forth  few  (67)  —  a  fine  of  twenty-six  rixdoUars  has 
there  been  imposed  upon  all  who  harbour,  let  rooms  to,  or  hold  to 
service  a  Mormon;  Denmark  supplies  many  (502),  because  the 
constitution  of  1849  guaranteed  to  her  religious  liberty;  Swit- 
zerland  is,   jifter   a   fashion,  republican ;  Germany    giveg   the 
fewest.     Propagandism  has   not  yet  been  thoroughly  organised 
east  of  Father   Khine;  moreover,  the  Teuton,  whose  faith  is 
mostly  subordinate  to  his  fancy,  finds  superior  inducements  to 
settle  whilst  passing    through    the    Eastern    States.     All  the 
"  diverts  "  long  retain  their  motherlandish  characteristics,  and 
associating  together  are  often  unable  to  understand  the  English 
sermon  at  the  Tabernacle.     The  work  of  proselytising  is  slow  in 
tlie    IT.  S. ;  the  analytic  Anglo-American  prefers   the   role   of 
knave  to  that  of  fool,  besides  iin  saint  n'est  pas  honore  dans 
son  pays,  upon  the  principle  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet. 
At  Gt.  S.  L.  City  I  saw  neither  Kanaka,  Hindoo,  nor  Chinese ; 
these  "  exotics  "  have  probably  withered  out  since  the  days  of 
M.  Kemy ;  only  one  negro  met  my  sight,  and  though  a   few 
Yutas,  principally  Weber  River,  were  seen  in  the  streets,  none  of 
them  had  Mormonised. 

Emigration  in  Mormondom,  like  El  Hajj  in  El  Islam,  is  the 
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fulfilment  of  a  divine  command.     As  soon  as  the  Saints  could 
afford  it  they  established,   under  the    direction  of   the   First 
Presidency,    a  fund  for  importing  poor  converts,  appointed  a 
committee  for  purchasing  transports,  and  establislied  iu  Europe 
and  elsewhv  re   agents,   who  collected  ^5000  in  the   first,    and 
^^20,000  in  the  second  year.     In  September  1850,  a  committee 
of  three  officers  was  appointed  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
poor   fund,  and   an   ordinance  was   passed   incorporating  the 
"  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company,"  consisting  of  thirteen 
members,  including  the  First  President.     The  Saint  whose  pas- 
sage is  thus  defrayed,  works  out  his  debt  in  the  public  ateliers 
of  the  Tithing  Office  Deportment,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Third  President ;  he  is  supplied  with  food  from  the  "Deseret 
Store,"  and  receives  half  the  value  of  his  labour,  besides  which 
a  tithe  of  his  time  and  toil  is  free.     The  Anti-Mormons  declare 
that  by  this  means  the  faces   of  the  poor  are  ground :  I  doubt 
that  so  far-seeing  a  people  as  the  Mormons  would  attempt  so 
suicidal  a  policy. 

According  to  the  late  agent  at  Liverpool,  and  publisher  of 
the  "  Millennial  Star,"  Dr.  S.  W.  Richards  (Select  Committee 
on  Emigrant  Ships,  1854,  No.  12,  p.  8),  the  Mormon  emigra- 
tion, xmder  its  authorised  agent  and  passenger-broker,  is  better 
regulated  than  under  the  provisions  of  the  Passengers'  Act ;  the 
sexes  are  berthed  apart,  and  many  home  comforts  are  provided 
for  the  emigrants.     In   1854   it  was   estimated  not  to  exceed 
3000  souls  per  annum,  and  of  2600  the  English  were  1430, 
250  Welsh,  200  Scotch,  and  about  a  score  of  Irish,  making  a  total 
'of  1900  Britons  to  700  from  the  Continent.     The  classes  pre- 
ferred by  the  Fund  are  agricidturists  and  mechanics, — the  latter 
being  at  a  premium, — moral,  industrious,  and  educated  people, 
"  qualified  to  increase  and  enhance  the   interest  of  the  com- 
munity they  go  amongst."     From  Liverpool,  whence   all  the 
emigration  proceeds,  to  New  Orleans,  the  passage  money  varied 
from  3/.  12s.  6(/.  to  4?.,  and  from  N.  Orleans  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City 
20^  each.     Of  late  years  that  line  has  been  abandoned  jus  un- 
healthy: the  route  now  lies  by  rail  through  New  York  and 
Chicago  to  Florence,  on  the  Missouri  R.  The  emigration  season 
is  January,  February,  and  March,  and  the  passage  can  be  made 
at  the  quickest  in  twenty-two  days. 

'  I  now  proceed   to  figures,  which  are  given  in  full  detail  and 
verified  by  a  reference  to  Liverpool.     The  official 
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reports  are  suujoined,  because  they  speak  well  for  Mormon 
accuracy.*  From  1840-54  they  reckon  17,195  souls,  and  from 
1854-55,  4716  souls;  the  total  in  fifteen  years  (1840-55)  beinj^- 
21,911.  From  1855-56  they  number  4395  souls,  and  from  Ist 
July,  1857,  to  30th  June  1860,  they  count  2433,  making  for  the 
five  subsequent  }  ears  (1855-60)  a  total  of  6828.     Thus  in  the 

*  No.  I. 

List  of  Latter-Lay  Saints'  Emigration,  from  January  6th,  1861, 

to  May  15th,  1861. 


Date  of  Sailing. 

Vessel. 

Captain. 

No.  of  Souls. 

1851 

January  6 

Ellon         .... 

Pliillips  . 

466 

„       22       . 

G.  AV.  Bourne    . 

Williams 

281 

February  2 

Ellen  Maria       . 

Whitmore 

378 

March  4 

Olympus    .... 

Wilson    . 

245 

1852 

January  10 

Kennebec  .... 

Smith     . 

333 

February  10    . 

Ellen  Maria       . 

Whitmore 

369 

March  6  . 

Eockuway . 

. 

30 

1853 

January  17 

Ellen  Maria 

Whitmore 

332 

„       23      . 

Golconda  . 

Kerr       . 

321 

February  5 

Jersey 

Day 

314 

15    . 

Elvira  Owen 

Owen 

345 

28    . 

International     . 

Brown    . 

425 

March  26 

Falcon 

Wade     . 

324 

April  6    . 

Camillus    . 

Day        .        .         . 

228 

(Miscellaneous) 

...        •         . 

23 

1854 

January  22 

Benjamin. Adams 

Drumm'pnd      . 

6 

February  4 

Golconda  . 

Kerr 

464 

22    . 

Windermere 

Faii-fleld 

477 

March  5 

Old  England 

Barstow . 

45 

,.       12 

John  M,  Wood  . 

Hartley  . 

393 

April  4    . 

Germanicus 

Fales 

220 

„     8    .         . 

Marshfiold 

Torrey    . 

366 

„     24.        . 

Clara  Wheeler  . 
(Miscellaneous) . 

Nelson    . 

29 
34 

November  27  . 

Clara  Wheeler  . 

Nelson    . 

422 

1855 

January  6 

Roekaway, 

Mills       . 

440 

„       7        . 

James  Nesmith . 

Goodwin 

24 

,,9        . 

Neva. 

]5rown    . 

13 

„       17      . 

Charles  Buck    . 

Smalley  . 

403 

February  3 

Isaac  Jeans 

Cliipman 

10 

27    . 

Siddons     . 

Tavlor     . 

430 

March  31 

Jurenta     . 

Watts      . 

573 

April  17  . 

Cliimborazo 

Vesper    . 

431 

„     22  .        . 

Samuel  Curlinf^ 

Curling  . 

581 

„     26. 

William  Stetson 

Jordan    . 

293 

Juno  29  . 

Cynosure  . 

Pr^.y       .         .         . 

159 

November  30  . 

Emerald  Isle     , 

Cornisli  . 

350 

December  12   . 

John  J.  Boyd    , 

Austin    . 

612 

^  I' 
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twenty  years  between  1840-60,  they  show  a  grand  total  of 
28,739  immigrants.  They  expect  for  the  present  year  an  emi- 
gration of  1500  to  2000  souls  from  the  British  Isles,  independent 
of  some  hundreds  from  the  Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and  other 
missions.  Already  200  teams  have  been  despatched  from 
Gt.  S.  L.  City  to  assist  with  transport  and  provisions  the  poor 


No.  I.  —  continued. 


Date  of  Sailing. 

Vessel. 

Captain. 

No.  of  Souls. 

1856 
February  19 
March  23 
April  19  . 
May  4      . 

„     25    .         . 
June  1     . 

November  17  . 

1857 
Marcli  28 
April  25  . 
May  30  . 

July  18   . 

1859 
April  11  . 
July  10    . 
August  20 

1860 
3Iarch  30 
May  11    . 

1861 

April  15  . 

„     22  . 

May  15   . 

Caravan    .... 
Enoch  Train 
S.  Curling. 

Thornton  .... 
Horizon     .... 
Wellfleet    .         .         . 
(Miscellaneous  Ships) 
Columbia  .... 

George  Washington   . 
Westmoreland   . 
Tuscarora  .... 
(Miscellaneous) 
Wyoming  .... 

William  Tapscott      . 
Antarctic  .... 
Emerald  Isle     . 

Underwriter       .        . 
William  Tapscott 
(Miscellaneous) 

Manchester 
Underwriter 
Monarch  of  the  Sea   . 

W.  A.  Sands   . 
H.  P.  Rich     . 
S.  Curling 
Collins    . 
Reed       . 
Westcott 

Hutchinson     . 

J.  S.  Comings 
R.  R.  Decan   . 
Dunlery  . 

Brooks    . 

J.  B.  Bell 
Cornish  . 

J.  W.  Roberts 
J.  B.  BeU 

Trask     . 

J.  W.  Roberts 

Gardner          , 

Total     . 

457 
534 
707 
764 
856 
146 
69 
223 

817 

544 

547 

60 

36 

725 
30 
64 

594 
731 
263 

379 
624 
950 

21,195 

"  Latter-day  Saints'  European  Publishing  and  Emigration  Office, 
"42  Islington,  Liverpool. 
"The  above  are  the  numbers  of  the  Lattcr-Dtiy  Saints  who  have  taken  passage 
on  ships  chartered  at  this  port  by  the  Church  Emigration  Agent.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  who  engage  passages  at  other  offices  —  not  being  able  to  arrange 
their  affiiirs  to  go  when  we  have  ships  chartered  —  whose  numbers  wo  do  not 
have.  The  bulk  of  our  emigration,  for  the  past  few  years,  has  left  here  in  the 
spring.  This  is  the  only  time  we  have  ships  chartered.  The  scattering  few  who 
go  over  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in  the  United 
States  until  another  spring,  we  do  not  keep  any  account  of 

"Geo.  Q.  Cannon." 
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36 
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950 
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emigrants  from  Florence.  The  Holy  Land  of  the  West  would 
soon  be  populous  were  it  not  for  two  obstacles:  first,  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  of  the  outward  journey ;  secondly,  the  facility 

No.  II. 

General  Summary  of  Emigratum,  from  Kov.iOth,  1855,  to  Jidi/ dth,  1856. 
{It  was  diawntinued  in  1858,  owing  tu  troubles  with  the  U.S.  Government.) 


Ship. 

Captain. 

I'reslrtcnl  uf 
Conipaiiy. 

nate  of 

Saihnff. 

Fori  of 

Di-seinbarka- 

tion. 

i 
e 

a. ' 

i 

s 

3r,o 

"a 
o 
H 

Emerald  Isle   . 

(i.  1'.  Cornish  . 

P.  C.  Merrill 

Nov.   30,  1S55 

New  York 

350 

John  J.  Boyd  . 

Austin      .     .     . 

C.  Peterson    . 

Dee.    12,    18'ir) 

New  York 

34 

478 

512 

Carav.'in        .     . 

VV.A.S.inds     . 

D.  Tyler    .    . 

Feb.    19,    IMC 

New  York 

457 

.i57 

Enoch  Traill    . 

H  P.  Uiih  .    . 

J.  Ferguson  . 

Mar.  23,    IS'iB 

Boston 

43! 

103 

534 

S.  Curling  .    . 

S,  Curling    .    . 

D.  Jones    .    . 

Apr.    19,   18S6 

Boston 

428 

279 

707 

Thornton    .    . 

Collins     .    .     . 

J.  G.  W  lllie   . 

May     14,    1856 

New  York 

4S4 

280 

764 

Horizon       .     . 

Reed   .... 

E.  Martin 

May    25,    IHse 

Boston 

635 

221 

850 

WellHeet      .     . 

Westcott      .     . 

J.  Aubray 

June     1,    185G 

Boston 

146 

146 

Miscellaneous) 
Ships  ( U.S.)  j 

Total... 

... 

69 

69 

2012 

2383 

4395 

Of  this  number,  as  the  table  shows,  2012  are  P.  E.  Fund  passengers,  of  whom 
333  were  ordered  out  by  their  friends  in  Utah  ;  also  780  members  of  many  years' 
standing  in  the  Church  have  been  forwarded  to  Utah  under  the  P.  E.  Fund  Co.'s 
arrangements,  and  28  are  elders  returning  home  from  missions.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  definitely,  but  the  approximate  numbers  of  those  who 
started  to  go  through  to  Utah  on  their  own  means  is  385,  making  a  total  of  those 
who  started  from  here,  with  the  intention  of  going  thi-ough  to  the  Valley  this 
season,  about  2397 :  which  will  leave  1998,  who  have  located  for  the  present  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  obtain  means  to  complete  their 
jom-ney  whenever  circumstances  will  permit. 

Latter-Dai/  Saints'  Emigration  I?eport,  from  Jidi/  1st,  1857,  to  June  30,  1860. 


Ship. 

Captain, 

Prt^iitlent  of 
Company. 

Port  of 

Emltarka- 

lion. 

Date  ( f 
Sailing. 

Port  of 

Disembarka- 
tion. 

-c 

C 

'A 

1 

1 

en 

■i 

36 

Wyoming 

—  Brooks 

Charles  Harman 

Liverpool 

July  18,  ',57 

Philadelphia 

Wm.Tapscott 

J.  B.  Bell      . 

Robert  F.  Neslen 

Liverpool 

Apr.  1 1 ,  '5'j 

New  York 

54 

191 

14!i 

3-^1 

725 

Antaictic 

... 

James  Chaplow 

Liverpool 

July  10,  ',5'J 

New  York 

3(1 

3(i 

Emerald  Isle . 

—  Cornish    . 

Henry  ting    .    . 

Liver})nol 

Aug.  20,  'o!i 

New  York 

54 

54 

llniteruriter  . 

J.  W.  liohertf 

James  D.  Ross 

Liverpool 

Mar.  30,  'GO 

New  York 

I 

NO 

106 

347 

5'H 

Wm.Tapscott 

J.  B.  Bell      . 

Asa  Calkin    .     . 

Liverpool 

May  11,  '60 

New  York 

i: 

128 

216 

340 

731 

Miscellaneous 

Ships    .     . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  *• 

263 

'.163 

!1 

464 

,501 

139612433 

Of  this  number,  as  the  table  shows,  1037  purposed  going  through  to  Utah 
under  P.  E,  Fund,  handcart,  and  team  arrangements.  But  we  liave  good  cause  to 
presume  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  left  here  with  the  intention  of  settling 
for  a  short  time  in  the  States  (and  are  included  in  the  table  under  that  head)  have 
also  gone  tlirough  to  Utah,  without  settling  on  the  way. 

The  number  of  natives  of  the  various  countries  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
From  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — English,  1074  ;  Scotch, 
126;  Welsh,  173;  Irish,  12.  The  total  number  from  the  Scandinavian  Mission 
is  762,  of  which  there  are  528  Danes,  193  Swedes,  and  41  Noi-wegians.  The 
total  number  from  the  Swiss  aud  Italian  Mission  is  211 ;  of  which  209  are  from 
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of  emigration  to  the  gold  region,  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  the  silver 

'"irelondon  Conference  ha,  seventeen  places  of  worship  and 
numbers  a  little^er  2000  men,  scattered  throughou^Great 

"^  1  o  t        Ttnlv     Thoro  are  also  2  Froncli,  3  Germans,  and 

'*c!»"l-Tl.e  .u.to  of  ....ive.  .t  .1.  v«i.«.  ~™<"»  "'j"'  <>«»«=''  " 

follows:  — 

England         .         •        •         • 
(Principal  counties :— Lancashire 
Yorkshire,  and  Staffordshire.) 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland  .•.••*' 
America  -         •         •         •         " 

French  Mission  (Channel  Islands)   . 

Denmark         .1  f" 

Sweden   .         .  j-    Scandinavian   J  . 

Norway  .         -J  *■■ 

Swiss  Cantons         .        .         •        • 

Piedmont,  Italy       . 

East  India  Mission 

Germany 


2611 


367 
667 

51 

19 

9 

505 

67 

46 

19 

31 

2 

1 


-3645 


-750 


Total        .         .  4395  souls 
The  emigration  in  1861   is  progressing  satisfactorily,  as  the  following  extract 

'""rpTrty  of  Mormonites,  consisting  of  17  men,  25  women,  and  ll;l;^^-"-^^^J 
T  ft  fllv  1w  the  North-Western  Railway  for  Livei-pool,  en  route  for  the  bait 
S's'^tSnt'  ThfemUtion  of  Mormo'nites  from  Great  Britain  particularly 
I.akc  settiemeni.     -"  &         „  ,       ,       ^    j  „  the  past  ten  weeks  been  on  a 

large  scaie.      j-uc  ,,.,v;„„  pontributed  £1000,  and  joined  the  '  brethren, 

left  Wales," 

No.  III. 
Latter-Bay  Saints'  Emigration,  Spring  of  1861. 

42  Islington,  Livnyoo',  June  'l^th,  1861. 
Per  Ship  Manchester,  Captain  Frask.        Per  Ship  Undenvriter.  Caj-tain  Iloberts. 


English 
.Scotch 
Irish 
Welsh    . 
Danes    . 
Americans 


Males. 

Females. 

1,T2 

.      124 

English 

3 

2 

Scotch   . 

2 

0 

Irish 

64 

.      57 

Welsh    . 

6 

0 

Norwegian 

1 

0 

Americans 

Males.  Females. 


197 


183 


234 

32 

3 

16 

1 

3 

289 


278 

43 

0 

14 

0 

0 

335 
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-750 

1395  souls 

3  following  extract 
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51. 


June 

29tfi, 

1861. 

er,  Captain 

^loberts. 

Males. 

Females. 

.     234 

.     278 

32 

.       43 

3 

0 

16 

.       14 

1 

0 

3 

0 

289 


335 
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Britain.  In  these  isles  there  is  a  general  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  assisted  by  a  counsellor:  these  preside  over  the  pastors 
or  presidents  of  districts,  ten  in  number,  who  also,  assisted  by 
counsellors  in  their  turn,  direct  and  counsel  the  presidents  of 
the  twenty-four  Conferences,  whilst  these  superintend  the  presi- 
dents of  the  400  branches.  The  total  of  members  in  the  whole 
European  mission  is  not  less  than  40,000.  I  subjoin  a  list  of 
the  various  places— kindly  furnished  to  me  by  an  influential 
Saint — which  the  Mormons  have  selected  for  worship  in  London.* 
Two  points  in  this  subject  are  truly  remarkable.     The  first 


Per 

Ship  Monarch  of  the  Sea,  Captain  Gard 

ler. 

English 
Scotch    . 

Males.  Females. 
.        97      .      105 
.       25     .       27 

Brought  forward 
Italian  . 

Males. 

.     182 

1 

Females. 

198 

3 

Irish      .         .         . 

2 

1 

French  . 

1 

2 

Welsh    . 

.       17 

17 

D; 

mish  . 

.     175 

.     210 

German 

1 

0 

Norwegian 

.       24 

.       43 

Swiss     .         ,         , 

.       40     . 

48 

Sm 

•edish 

.       61 

.       68 

Carried  forward 

.     182 

198 

Total          .    • 

.     444 

524 

Siimmarii 

, 

English 

Males 
.    463 

Females. 

.       507 

Total. 
970 

Scotch  . 

.      60 

72 

132 

Irish     . 

.        7 

1 

8 

Welsh  . 
German 

.      87 
1 

88 
0 

175 
1 

1285 

Swiss    . 

.      40 

48 

88 

Italian 

1 

3 

4 

French 

1 

2 

3 

Danes  . 

.    180 

210 

390 

Swedes 

.      61 

68 

129 

Norwegians 

.      25 

43 

68 

Americans 

4 

0 

4 

687 

( 

)30 

1042 

1972  = 

1972 

*  Latter-Bay  Saints'  Meeting  Booms  in  London  and  vicinity :  — 

Soiners  Town — Euston  Hall,  8  George  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Hdlhorn  — 148  Holborn,  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

Goswell  H'.d/—i6  Goswcll  Street. 

Hol/ovay — 1  Cornwall  Place,  Ilolloway  Road. 

Whitechapel — Pisgah  Cliapel,  North  Street,  Sydney  Street,  Mile  End. 

Poplar — 28  Penny  Fields. 

Barkinff—L.  I).  S.  Cliapel,  North  Street. 

Paddi7i(/to)i  —  Row  Hall,  Bell  Street. 

Chelsi  a  — Lloyd's  Assembly  Rooms,  1  George  Street,  Sloane  Square. 
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is  the  difference  between  U.  T.  and  all  other  Anglo-Scaudinavian 
colonies,  in  which  males  are  usually  far  more  numerous  than 
females.     The  latter,  at  Utah,  by  the  census  of  I806,  are  1781 
in  excess  of  the  former  :  almost  as  great  a  disproportion  as  the 
extra  three-quarter  million  in  England.  The  second  is  the  rapid 
.rrowth  of  the  New  Faith,  and  the  deep  hold  which  it  has  taken 
upon  Great  Britain.  Few  Englishmen  are  aware  that  their  metro- 
polis contains  seventeen  places  of  Mormon  worship,  and  their 
fatherland  an   army  of  4000   volunteer  missionaries.     In  the 
U  S.  it  is  also  the  fashion  to  ignore  the  Mormons.    The  subject, 
however,   will  grow   in  importance,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict 
that  before  two  decades  shall  have  elapsed,  Deseret,  unless  sent 
once  more  upon  her  travels,  will   have  forced  herself  into  the 
position  of  an  Independent  State. 

The  Mormon  polity  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,— based  upon  the 
fact  that  liberty  is  to  mankind  in  mass,  a  burden  far  heavier  than 
slavery— the  perfection  of  government.  It  is  the  universal  suffrage 
of  the  American  States,  tempered  by  the  despotism  of  France  and 
Russia  :  in  moderate  England  men  have  nothing  of  it  but  that 
tory-radicalism  to  which  tlie  few  of  extremest  opinions  belong. 
At  the  serni-annual  Conferences,  which  take  place  on  the  6th 
April  and  6th  October,  and  last  for  four  days,  all  officers,  from 
the  President  to  the   constable,  are  voted  in  by  direction  and 
counsel;  i.e.  of  the  Lord  through  His  Prophet;  consequently, 
re-election    is  the    rule,  unless  the  chief    dictator   determine 
otherwise.     Every  adult  male  has  a  vote,  and  all  live  under  an 
iron  sway.     His  poor  single  vote  — from  which  even  Ihe  sting 
of  ballot  has  been  drawn-  gratifies  the  dignity  of  the  man,  and 
'.atisfies  him  with  the  autocracy  which  directs  him  in  the  way 
lie  should  ''0.     He  has  thus  all  the  harmless  pleasure  of  voting, 
without  the  danger  of  injuring  himself  by  his  vote.    The  revei-se 
duly  carried  out  frees  mankind  from  king  and  kaiser,  and  sub- 
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ject.  them  to  snob,  and  mob,.     Mormon  Bociety  is  modelled 

randl        , "*"""■' S^^P^Pl-^'  '«  *»  -lonel-command- 
™,it    i  f„:  "'  "r'y^^'^'-i  down  to  the  la,t  neophyte 
or  reel  mt.     I  know  no  form  of  rule  superior  to  that  of  Gt  S  L 
C  y  i  .t  m,ght  supply  the  author  of  "Happy  Years  at  Hand" 
wth  new  ideas  for  the  "  Outlines  of  the  CoLto/ThLly  •"  It 

pendent  American;  the  sensible  and  self-sufficient  Englishman  • 

wihMrrudT'T  '™""«  "'""  "™  ""°''"'    the'swfee" 
COM    inward  V  fi    "'«"  """j'  P-Wematie  liberty;  the  outwardi; 
down  Z       ^      "■^'  «"'"<''™™''!  *«'  IWiau,  ready  to  bow 

be™ccest;jd.'!LTr''    "'*  *■*  ™  I"°™°  'h""'  ™-" 
be  successful    and  the  German,  who  demands  to  be  Kovemed 

the  deMroflh  '''"P'r'™'^  "^'"'"''•'  ^y  Fofe-rs'Ct  of 
tne  depths  of  their  self-consciousness." 

frortht"°n  T  t;.  "P*^?^  ^^  ^  Conference  is  extracted  at  length 
trom  the  "Daily  Missourian  Eepublican,"  of  May  4,  1861  :- 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  April  12    1861 

Joseph  Smth-and  five  other   persons  organised  that  movement 

now  known  throughout  Christendom  as  "  The  Church  of  Jesus  clr  ^tof 

La  ter  Day  Samts,    or  Mormonism.     How  the  units  have  each  inZLf^ 

ote„softhou.^nds,and  where  these  disciples  have  been  found  and 

how  they  have  been  converted,  is  not  the   task  I  assign  myself     I 

'  I    pub    t"  •    ^t'^Tf '  '?'  ^""P°-^<^  ^"  S^^^  ''^'  -'^de.s  of  the 

mabce  "  ^  "''^     ""'^""^  "^^^""''^^«'  ^^'^  '^'  down  aught  in 

Twice  a  year  the  Mormons  assemble  in  conference,  on  the  Gth  of 

Aprd   and  on  the  Gth  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  re-electL   heir 

wisdom  or.  necessary,  "-the  chiefs,  also,  making  these  periods 
seasonable  for  general  instruction  to  the  "  body  "  _  -uid  in  Z-H  / 
.ng  and  sending  out  missionaries  to  the  natiL  of  t  oi^S  w  et 
Mormonism  is  flourishing,  or  where  the  new  fiddi  hasyet  to  belntLt  d 

As  the  settlements  in  the  Territory  are  widely  scattered,  .md  con 

nuinication  between    them  rare,- except   where    business   or  fmiilv 

purposes  mvne,- the  conferences  are  looked  forward  to  w  th  pe"  .^ 

uteres   by  the  people  generally  as  a  time  of  renewing  acquaintance  a  1^ 

old  woild.     lo  this  add  the  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  again  the  -  Pro- 
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phet"  and  his  associates,  and  the  influences  that  draw  the  multitude  to 
conference  is  comprehended. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  this  country  has,  I  am  told*,  been  rare  y 
visited  by  showers  of  rain,  the  husbandmen  depending  almost  entu'ely 
Tipon  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  for  irrigating  fields  and  gar- 
dens Very  recently  the  snow  and  rain  had  iallen  in  gi-eat  abundance, 
.,„d  the  muddy  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassal)le.  Notwithstand- 
'injr  this  obstacle,  the  faithful  screwed  up  courage  and  travelled  m  droves 
from  every  part  of  the  territory,  and  filled  the  streets  of  the  city  durmg 
conference  like  a  county  fair. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  carriages  and  wagons,  equestrians 
und  pedestrians,  thronged  into  the  city,  and  long  before  the  opening  of 
the  Tabernacle  doors,  the  people  were  gath(a-ing  in  groups,  eager  for  ad- 
mission to  obtain  a  good  seat,  fearing  the  general  rush.  On  the  Sunday 
preceding,  Brigham  had  requested  the  citizens  here  to  stay  at  home, 
and  aflfbrd  their  country  brethren  and  sisters  an  opportunity  of  getting 
within  the  Tabernacle  ;  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  poor  show 
for  the  strangers,  and  as  it  was  they  were  themselves  vastly  too  many 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  building. 

THE    CONFERENCE  — FIRST    DAT— MORNING   SESSION. 
At  10  o'clock  there  were  on  the  stand,  according  to  technical  rank 

and  authority :  .  ,         ,r  tt  i        n 

Of  the  First  Presidency  —  Presidents  Brigham  Young,  lieber  O. 

Kimball  and  Daniel  II.  Wells. 

Of  the  Twelve  Apostles  —  Orson  Hyde,  Wil ford  Woodruff,  John 
Taylor,  George  A.  Smith,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Eranklin 

D.  Richards.  -r        ,   ^^  t      •  w 

Of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Seventies  —  Joseph  loung,  Levi  VV. 
Hancock,  Henry  Ilerriman,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Albert  P.  Rockwood  and 

Horace  S.  Eldi-edge.  ,  ,     „  ■, 

Of  the  Presidency  of  the  High  Priests  — Edwin  D.  Woolley  and 

Samuel  W.  Richards.  . ,  ^  „ 

Of  the  Presidency  of  the  Stake  —  Daniel  Spencer,  David  Fullmer 

and  George  B.  Wallace. 

Of  the  Presidency  of  the   Bishopric  —  Edward  Hunter,  Leonard  W. 

Hardy,  and  Jesse  C.  Little. 

Of  the  Patriarchs—  John  Smith  and  Isaac  Morley. 

Apostle  Hyde  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  a  moment  all  talk- 
ing was  hushed,  and  a  choir  cf  about  a  dozen  persons,  accompanied  by  a 
fine  toned  organ  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  sung  : 

*  The  article  is  probably  VTitten  by  a  Mormon  EUI.t.  It  is  tlio  fasliion, 
howiver,  in  newspaper  correspoiidence— as  the  columns  of  the  "N.  Y.  Herald" 
prove— to  iissiirac  Geutilism  for  the  nonce. 
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The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee, 

TiO  !  Zion's  .standard  i,s  unfurled  I 
Tlie  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 

MajpHtie  rises  on  the  world. 
The  clouds  of  error  disappear 

Before  the  rays  of  truth  divine  ; 
The  glory  bursting  from  afar, 

Wide  o'er  the  nations  soon  will  shine. 
The  Gentile  fullness  now  comes  in, 

And  Israel's  blessings  are  at  hand ; 
Lo  !  Judah's  remnant,  cleansed  from  sin, 
Shall  in  their  promised  Canaan  stand. 
Jehovah  speaks !  let  earth  give  ear, 

And  Gentile  nations  turn  and  live ; 
His  mighty  arm  is  making  bare. 
His  cov'nant  people  to  receive. 
Angels  from  Heaven  and  truth  from  earth 
Have  met,  iind  both  have  record  borne  ; 
Thus  Zion's  light  is  bursting  forth, 
To  bring  her  ransomed  children  home. 

Apo.<^le  Loron.0  Snow  oirercd  prayer,  and  tlie  choir  sung:  »  Praise 
ye  the  Lord  ;  'tis  good  to  praise."  ^ 

Apostle  Benson  was  first  invited  to  address  the  Conference.  "Brother 
Ezra  IS  generally  called  a  son  of  thunder  -  gi-eat  preacher,  I  suppose. 
On  this  occasion  he  aimed  at  being  modest,  and  after  expressing  his 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  attend  Conference,  to 
come  and  see  the  Propliet,  his  counsellors,  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  good  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  prepared  to  bear  his  testimony. 

IJe  knew  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet;  that  his  predictions  had 
been  lu  filled,  and  were  daily  fulfilling,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  Saints. 
lie  would  not  stop  there  in  his  testimony  ;  lie  would  bear  testimony  to 
the  teachings  of  President  Brigham  Young.  His  Counsellors  -  Heber 
0  Kimball  and  Daniel  H.  Wells- were  also  true  as  the  revelations 
0  Joseph  and  he  rejoiced  in  them.  Oh,  what  a  joy  it  was  to  know 
that  tliey  had  such  men  to  lead  them  !  What  would  be  the  condemna- 
tion  of  those  who  rejected  their  testimony  ?  Ezra  was  quite  serious  — 
yea,  serious  to  shuddering. 

The  fearfulness  of  apostacy  was  eloquently  portrayed.     False  spirits 
attending  it,  and  false  revelations  bestowed  on  the  backslider,  and  every 
other  ugly,  disagreeable,  business  was  the  certain  lot  of  the  apostate 
and  from  Avhich  the  brethren  were  decently  warned.  ' 

President  Daniel  H.  Wells  was  much  pleased  with  the  Latter  Day 
■work  ;  it  was  a  great  blessing  to  live  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  It  had 
been  but  a  few  years  proclaimed  to  the  world.  The  channel  of  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  earth  was  again  open  to  the  cliildreu 
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of  men.  Br„tl.or  WoUs  referred  to  the  «tate  of  the  na  .on.  ^  Wj 
Bent  trouble  was  the  result  of  had  treatment  to  the  SanUs  I  he  people 
of  GoTha.!  been  driven  into  the  wiUlerneH._thou«mds  xn.ght  have 
perished,  an,l  .he  Govenunent  was  indifferent.  It  was  a  pohtical  axiom 
That  when  governments  ceased  to  protect,  the  people  were  ;|"1^''^;^[-'" 
their  obligations.  The  Government  had  never  protected  th."  Kunts  as 
other  citizens.  They  had  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  the  mur- 
derers of  Joseph  Smith  had  gone  unpunished.  Fault  had  been  found 
with  the  Mormons,  because  they  had  asked  the  Government  to  appo.nt 
good  men  as  Federal  officers -men  in  whom  they  had  conhdence. 
They  were  for  this  called  rebels;  but  they  were  probably  the  only 
people  that  would  yet  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  uphold  ,t 

The  Government  had  llillcn  in  the  eyes  of  the  civd.sed  world  ,  i  had 
become  corrupt  and  debased.  Now-a-days,  nobody  expected  anydnng 
from  public  servants  b..t  corri.ption.  These  tlungs  were  well  kn  wn  o 
everybody.  The  Saints  had  been  molested  and  could  get  no  t  duss. 
tIc  prophet  Joseph,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High,  told  then- 
enemies  there  that  they  would  see  mobbing  to  '^^^^ l'"'"' VT  ^^X!Z 
the  measure  that  they  meted  to  the  Saints  should  be  meted  to  thcni 

^""ThSnts  could  now  see  the  distracted  state  of  the  nations,  and  the 
confusion  of  all  governments.  If  they  were  wise  men  and  women,  they 
would  appreciate  the  blessed  inheritance  that  the  Lord  had  brought 
them  to.  He  had  but  one  request  to  make,  and  that  was,  that  the 
people  should  not  only  believe  in  the  coun.sellings  of  President  Young, 
but  be  diligent,  and  see  that  his  counselling  prospered.  ^  „,,,., 
President  Heber  C.  Kimball  got  up  with  the  mvocation  of  God 
bless  the  Saints,  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  them."  He  respected 
and  loved  good  men  and  women  who  were  striving  to  do  the  will  ot 

~  Heaven  The  Mormons  were  united,  and  he  wanted  them  to  continue 
BO  and  be  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind,  and  to  do  as  they  were  told. 
The  South  had  seceded  from  the  North,  but  the  Mormons  would  never 
secede  from  either.  He  had  sometimes  a  kind  of  notion  that  North  and 
South  would  secede  from  them,  and  if  they  did  so  the  Mormons  couldn  t 
help  it,  and  the  Lord  would  yet  make  a  great  people  of  them,  just  as 
fast  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it.  ,     r.  j  u    „  .„„f 

.  Heber  had  a  fling  at  "  the  miserable  creatures  who  had  been  sent 
here  one  time  and  another,  to  rule  and  judge  them."  The  yoke  was  off 
their  neck;  they  were  away  out  from  the  confusion,  and  the  yoke  was 
on  the  neck  of  their  enemies,  and  the  bow  key  was  in  Many  were  en- 
gaged  in  trying  to  have  the  Mormons  associo-to  with  them  in  a  natumal 
capacity ;  but  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  No  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  we  are  free  from  them  and  will  keep  Iree.  Ilebei 
was  satisfied  with  their  position  in  the  mountains.     Bngham  was  their 
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Governor;  had  nlways  boon  so,  nnd  would  always  be  «o      He  went 

g.  ?rn      e    >  oni        n'  'f  "?  '"'  ^^"  '"^^  "^""^  ^^«  ^^'^g^^^^  could 
f  mLr  '  \  '"    ""  *''"'-  '■"'•  ^'^  ^^-'J  -»-ve  the  law;   ho 

nd  H    f  I  , Ci""*^'  ^'™'*^''^^''''  '^^l^P^  «-l  independent  by  their  own 
the  00%;.":!;^       "^^  ''^^^"^•^'^  ^^"--'^"^  -'J'  H  '-HrtyL..  from 

Tlfchurch  w'i'fIrT  7""!^  '""'  "^"^'^  P'^"«^^  ^°  ">-*-'^h  the  Saints, 
a  gmi  anxio  V  "     "°  ^""-     "'^  "-^"-""bcred  when  he  had 

^        he  ftrst  few  years  ;t  was  only  Americans  who  received  it    but  he 

Tv  nL'  ""'"'''•'  "■'^  ''^'"'^  ^">^  «^i^^*'»''«  of  the  divinity  of 

^"7  mans  mission:  men  might  be  astonished  by  them,  but  the  srfiH 

ions,   turning  his  stick  into  a  serpent,   filling  the  air  with  life    and 

S  i  n^rZ  '^^"  ^"^''  f  ^^.  ""^  -^^•^^'-      "«  alluded  t  ^he 

Wll  the  1^     "'  and  warned  the  people  against  too  great  anxiety; 

V  ''"'  ''''™^'"S  "P  '!"'*«  «»«*  enough      All  he  was 

proviutnce  ot  the  Lord.  He  sometimes  wondered  if  the  great  men  of 
the  nation  ever  asked  themselves  the  question,  '<  How  can  a  ™wrc.n 
government  stand  ?"     There  was  but  one  way  in  which   tcouM  en  ^^ 

"It  tT;  s"l  b  1  r  ""?  '■'^^^"^•^  the  wrongs  committed 
a^'unst  the  baints,_had  he  ordered  the  State  of  Missouri  to  restore 
them  to  their  property,  the  nation  would  be  stronger  to^dat  than  1 
H    mourned  to  see  the  corruption,  and  he  someffmes  feltVblush  for 

Vezmont,  and  coi  Id  look  down  upon  the  nation  and  mourn  that  he  had 

sTdemLin  r"  ''■  ^'""'"^^  ^^^  ''''''  "°  —  ^°  doubt  ttt  pt- 
mdent  Lincoln  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  state  L 
had  httle  hope  of  his  accon.plishing  much.  He  was  powe  l^ss, tee au  , 
o      he  corrr,>tions  that  had  been  introduced  and  fosL-ed  by  ^he    h   .f 

san    "  '"  "'■^'"\  "  ^'^•''^^^•'^"'^"  '-^"^'^--'^^^  -d  I--r  -s  like  I  rol 
sand    he  was  weak  as  water.     The  governments  that  had  been  had  mi 

•mdlndVTT^'  ^'"''"^  *'^^'^"^^"^  everyspeciesof  d  ba::W 

Choir  simg,  -Arise,  O  Glorious  Zion,"  and  with  benediction  fi-om 
President  Joseph  Young,  we  got  home  foi-  dinner.  ''"'''^'^^^°  ^°"^    - 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 
At  2  P.M.  choir  ming, 

"  Orcut  God  attend  wliilo  Ziou  singn," 

And  Risliop  Lorenzo  D.  Young  prayed. 
Clioir  again  Bung : 

"  All  Imil  the  glorious  day.  by  prophets  long  foretold." 

Attention  was  requested  from  the  eongregnlion,  and  Apostle  John 
Taylor  was  to  piU  all  tlie  presiding  aulhoritie.4  Ijefure  the  people  for  re- 
election. Twice  a  year,  in  April  and  October,  all  tlie  prenidents  are 
presented  and  voted  on  sei)arately,  and  such  disnussids  or  clianges  made 
tliat  are  deemed  proi)er.  On  this  occasion  there;  wi-re  some  addhions 
made,  but  not  a  dissentient  voice  heard.  The  present  presiding 
authorities  in  Mormondom  are  : 

Brigham  Young,  as  President  of  the  Clmrch  of , Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints;  Ileber  C.  Kimball,  his  first,  and  Daniel  II.  Wells,  his 
second  counsellors. 

Orson  Hyde,  as  President  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ; 
mid  Orson  Pratt,  sen.,  Willbrd  Woodruff,  .John  Taylor,  George  A.  Smith, 
Amasa  Lyman,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  ("harles  C.  Kich,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Erastus 
Snow,  Franklin  t).  Kieharda,  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  as  members  of 
the  sjiid  Quorum. 

.John  Smitli,  I'atriarch  of  the  whole  Church. 

Daniel  Spencer,  as  President  of  this  Stake  of  Zion  ;  and  David  Full- 
mer and  George  B.  Wallace,  his  counsellors. 

William  Eddington,  James  A.  Little,  John  V.  Long,  John  L.  Blythe, 
George  Nebeker,  John  T.  Caine,  Josei)h  AV.  Young,  Gill)ert  Clements, 
Brigham  Young,  jun.,  Franklin  B.  Woolley,  Orson  Pratt,  jim.,  and 
Howard  Spencer,  as  members  of  the  High  Council. 

John  Young,  as  President  of  the  High  Priests'  Quorum  ;  Edwin  D. 
Woolley  and  Samuel  W.  liichards,  his  counsellors. 

Joseph  Young,  President  of  the  first  seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies; 
and  Levi  W.  Hancock,  Henry  Herriman,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Albiu-t  P. 
Kockwood,  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  and  Jacob  Gates,  as  members  of  the 
finst  seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies. 

John  Nebeker,  as  President  of  the  Elders'  Quorum ;  and  Elnathan 
Eldredge  and  Joseph  Felt,  his  counsellors. 

Edward  Hunter,  as  Presiding  Bishop  ;  Leonard  W.  Hardy  and  Jesse 
C.  Little,  his  counsellors. 

Lewis  .Wight,  as  President  of  the  Priests'  Quorum  ;  William  Whiting 
and  Samuel  Moore,  liis  counsellors. 

McGee  Harris,  as  President  of  the  Teachers'  Quorum ;  Adam  Speirs 
and  David  Bowman,  his  counsellors. 
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John  S.  Carp.nfor,  „h  Vvo.U\ont  of  thn  Deacons'  Quorum  ;  William 
F.  Cook  and  Wavvrn  Ilur.ly,  his  v,nnm>llorx. 

UnKlmn,  Young  whm  preHent.cl  „h  Tn.Htoe  in  TruHt  for  tho  Church  of 
Ji-HiiM  Chnsf  of  Uatvv  Day  SiiintH. 

Daniel  II.  VVdls,  as  Sui.urint..u.U.nt  of  I'uhlic,  Works. 

Truman  O.  Angell,  Architect  lor  tho  Church 

flistant.s  and  agents  for  naid  fund. 

fonMr'/^'i^";'-'''  '"^""•'''"'^"^Ib'onerul  Church  Recorder  ;  and  Wil- 
loid  VVoodrufI,  hmaamstant. 

actl!roni!'"  ^'"";r"'';'""^  •"  I^""'"»  ^^^^^  —  -l^-'^^'-ly  ^.r  the 
act.on  of  the  aHsemNy,  there  was  a  goo.l  deal  of  instruction  given  about 
the  .sovcntieH,  whicli  is  of  no  outside  interest 

Morr''1 /"''", ''i"^'"/"^  George  A.  SnUth,  and  Patriarch  Assac 
Aloj-ley,  addressed  the  audience. 

The  Apostle  Taylor  thought  the  Mormons  the  freest  people  on  tho 

.11  h.      Ihey  could,  ,f  they  m>uld,  reject  their  rulers  twice  a  ja-ar  :  they 

l.ud   the  op,K,rtunity.     The  unity   of  the   faints  pleased   then..      Ho 

hey  would  get  along,   both  North  and  South,  with  that  doctrine.     If 
the  yo.ce  of  the  people  in  the  North  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  m  the  South  was  the  voice  of  God,  he  was  a  little  inte- 
rested to  know  with  which  of  them  He  would  really  be.     [.1  voice  in 
the  stand :  "  Not  either  of  them."] 

With  the  Saiiits  it  was  Vox  Da\  vox  popnli,  the  voice  of  God  first, 
and    he  voice  of  the  people  afterwards.     The  Spirit  dictated  and  tlie 
f^a.nts  sustained  it.     But  wliat  were  they  ufbr  ?     Did   they  .seek   to 
«ubdue  and  put  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  men  .^  to  rule  and  dictate 
nations?  ^o  I   It  was  only  the  "little  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  " 
growing  „ito  the  kingdom  that  the  proi.hets  foresaw  that  woul.l  he  estab- 
■shed  m  the  Last  days— The  Mormons  had  never  troubled  their  neigh- 
bours ;  but  their  ueiglibours  kept  meddling  with  them.     They  had  sent 
an  army  here,  but  the  Mormons  did  not  seek  to  harm  tliem  when  thev 
had  tlie  chance.     They  came  here  with  the  intention  to  kill  the  Mor- 
mons, 11  they  could ;  but  they  coul.ln't,  for  the  Lord  wouldn't  let  them 
Iheir  enemies  had  hunted  them  like  wolves;  but  the  Lord  had  .siiid' 
louch  not  mine  anointed  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."     They  had 
kept  the  army  out  at  Ham's  Fork  shaking  and  shivering  till  they  Jooled 
down.      'Brother  Taylor  "  was  real  well  pleased  with  things  in  general, 
and  concluded  with  Hallelujah. 

Apostle  Geo.  A.  Smith  was  exceedingly  humorous  over  the  D.<mo- 
cracy.     There  was  no  liead  to  it  ;  the  centre  of  its  intelligence  was  the 
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belly,  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  body  was  in  the  boots.  Several 
plundering  operations  w(!re  alluded  to,  and  Uncle  Sam  had  been  sadly 
victimised  by  his  boys.  The  Government  had  been  a  jniserable  goose 
for  politicians  to  pluck.  Abe  Lincoln  had  noAv  the  honour  of  presiding 
over  a  portion  of  wdiat  was  once  the  United  States;  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  religious  portion  of  the  States.  "  George  A."  remembered  when 
the  folks  of  New  York  sold  her  slaves  to  Virginia.  Their  conscience 
would  not  allow  them  to  retain  their  fellow-beings  in  bondage  —  oh, 
they  were  mighty  squeamish  I  They  could  take  the  money  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  they  got  more  religion  and  more  conscience  they  were 
exceedingly  anxious  for  Virginia  to  set  them  loose  ! 

That  religious  fanaticism  that  had  been  mixed  up  with  politics  would 
lead  to  bloodshed.  They  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  infidels.  They 
were  cruel  in  their  fanaticism.  The  Republicans  first  whipped  old 
Buck*  into  the  Utah  war,  and  they  Avhipped  him  for  getting  into  it,  and 
whipped  him  awfully  for  getting  out  of  it — he  got  out  of  it  too  soon. 
Politicians  were  in  confusion  and  the  Lord  would  keep  them  there.  He 
laboured  to  show  the  folly  of  men  worshipping  a  God  without  body, 
parts  or  passions,  for  such  being,  if  being  he  might  be  called,  must  be 
destitute  of  principles  and  power.  He  argued  that  the  God  worshipped 
by  sectarians  could  not  be  the  being  that  wrestled  with  Jacob,  that  con- 
versed with  Moses  and  wrote  with  his  finger  upon  tables  of  stone.  He 
said  that  Joseph  Smith  had  prophesied  when  the  Saints  were  driven 
from  Jackson  county,  Missoiu'i,  that  if  the  Government  did  not  redress 
our  wrongs  they  should  have  mob  ujjon  mob  until  mob  power,  and  that 
alone,  should  govern  the  whole  land. 

He  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  said  if  the  Latter  Day  Saints  would  listen  to  President  Young's 
instructions  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  would  soon  be  the  wealthiest 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Choir  sung  "  The  Standard  of  Zion." 

Air — "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Oh,  see  !  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  unfurled, 

The  ensign  of  promise,  of  hope,  and  salvation, 
From  tlieir  summits  how  nobly  it  waves  to  tlie  world, 

And  spreads  its  broad  folds  o'er  the  good  of  each  nation ; 
A  signal  of  light  for  the  lovers  of  right, 
To  rally  where  truth  will  soon  triumph  in  might.  / 

'Tis  the  ensign  of  Israel  streaming  abroad, 

And  ever  shall  wave  o'er  the  people  of  God. 

By  an  angel's  strong  hand  to  the  earth  it  was  brought 
From  the  regions  of  glorj',  where  long  it  lay  folded ; 

And  holy  ones  liere,  for  the  arduous  work  taught 

By  the  priesthood  unflinching  and  faithful  uphold  it; 

*  Mr.  Buchanan, 
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Its  crown  pierces  heav'ii,  and  'twill  never  be  riv'n. 
'Till  tlie  rule  of  the  earth  will  to  Jesus  be  given. 

For  tlie  ensign  of  Israel's  streaming  abroad. 

And  ever  shall  wave  o'er  the  people  of  God. 

'Tis  the  emblem  of  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind, 

That  prophets  have  sung  of  when  freed  by  the  spirit, 
.And  a  token  which  God  has  for  Israel  designed. 

That  their  seed  may  tlie  land  of  their  fathers  inherit; 
Many  nations  will  say,  when  they  see  its  bright  ray, 
To  the  mountains  of  God  let  ua  hasten  away ; 

For  the  ensign  of  larael's  streaming  abroad, 

And  ev(>r  shall  wave  o'er  the  people  of  God. 

Its  guardians  are  sending  their  ministers  forth. 

To  tell  when  the  Latter  Day  Kingdom  is  founded, 
And  invite  all  the  lovers  of  truth  on  the  earth, 
^  Jew,  Christian,  and  Gentile,  to  gather  around  it ; 
The  cause  will  prevail,  though  all  else  may  assail, 
I'or  God  has  decreed  that  his  works  shall  not  fail ; 
Oh  !  the  ensign  of  Israel's  streaming  abroad. 
And  ever  shall  wave  o'er  the  people  of  God. 

Patriarch    Morley  pronounced  the  benediction^  and  the  first  day's 
conference  terminated. 


SECOND    DAT. 

The  crowd  on  the  Sunday  far  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  streets  around  the  Temple  Block  were  literally  filled  with  people 
and  carriages.  The  Tabernacle  could  not  liold  a  third  of  those  who 
were  anxious  to  hear.  Every  seat  and  standing  place  was  occupied 
long  before  the  opening  of  proceedings.  As  soon  as  Brigham  reached 
the  inside  vestry,  he  sent  out  some  of  the  apostles  and  elders  to  preach 
to  the  outsiders,  sufficiently  distant  from  the  Tabernacle  as  not  to  dis- 
turb each  otiier  with  their  preaching. 

I  have  already  filled  so  much  paper  that  I  fear  trespassing  too  much 
upon  your  colunuis  with  the  details  of  the  second  day,  at  the  present 
time.  As  lirigham  was  very  explicit  on  the  .suliject  of  plurality  of 
wives,  and  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  on  the  "  peculiar 
institution." 

Altogether  it  was  a  great  conference,  and,  as  the  foregoing  exhibits, 
the  apostles  enjoyed  a  iiarticular  free  and  easy  time  of  it. 

In  its  territorial  status  an  anomaly  has  been  forced  upon  the 
Mormon  population.  It  must  receive  officers  appointed  and 
salaried  by  the  Federal  G  overnment,  viz. :  — 
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A  governor,   with  a  sjilaiy  of  ^2500  (500/.)  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly. 

A  .secretary  to  Government,  ,^1000. 

A  chief-justice  to  the  Supreme  Court,  ,^2500. 

An  associate,  do.  ^1000. 

^0.  do.  ;$(I000. 

A  district  attorney,  ^400. 

A  marshal,  ^400  (not  including  perquisites). 

A  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  ^2500. 

A  surveyor-general,  ^2500.* 

The  governor,  who  is  calso  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
holds  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.,  or  until  appointment  of  a  successor.  He  has 
the  usual  right  of  pardoning  territorial  offences,  and  of  reprieving 
offenders  against  the  F^ederal  Government.  He  approves  all 
laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  before  they  can  take 
effect ;  he  commissions  all  officers  appointed  under  the  laws,  and 
he  takes  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  secretary  holds  office  for  the  same  time :  his  duty  is  to 
record,  preserve,  and  transmit  copies  of  all  laws  and  proceedings 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
governor  in  his  executive  department.  In  case  of  death,  re- 
moval, resignation,  or  necessary  absence  of  the  governor  from 
the  territory,  he  acts  temporarily  until  the  vacancy  is  filled  up; 
and  practically  he  looks  forward  to  being  an  M.  C.  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  U.  S. 

The  marshal  holds  office  for  a  similar  term :  his  duty  is  to 
execute  all  processes  issued  by  the  courts  when  exercising  their 
functions  as  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  U.  S.  In  disturbed 
countries,  as  California  of  the  olden  time,  the  marshal's  princi- 
pal office  seems  to  have  been  that  of  being  shot  at. 

The  executive  arm  would,  in  any  other  territory,  be  found  to 
work  easily  and  well :  it  is  in  fact  derived  with  certain  modifica- 
tions from  that  original  constitution  which  has  ever  remained 
to  new  States  the  great  old  model.  Among  the  Mormons,  how- 
ever, there  is  necessarily  a  division  and  a  clashing  of  the  two 
prmciplesr  one,  the  federal,  republican,  and  laical;  the  other, 
the  theocratic,  despotic,  and  spiritual.     The  former  is  the  State,' 

»  The  delegate  to  Washington  re.  O)  .os  "  gS  per  diem,  not  including  •  mileage.' 
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whtT  :f ;hV  Stat!  ''TH'  ^'^ ''''''' '-  *^^  ^^-^^'  -<i- 

wmch  IS  the  State,  and  hence  complications  which  call  fori 

tented     nrth?    ^ZT'^^'  ''  ^"^°  "^^  ^^«^'"«««  ^^^e  con- 
tented .now  they  must  look  forward  to  a  change. 

Pr^irt:  '^.^r:' ^rr'^^  ^^r  -^PP-  House,- a 
sentatives  n v  T .        ^^  '^''''"'  ^''^   ^   ^ouse  of  Repre- 

offi    al8-p„„t-ma.ters  alone  excepted  _  oaa^ot  become  eiU,f; 
ine  usual  iightful  and  constitutional  limits.     "No  law  ,l,nll 

tt^S  .'"''*""f  """  ""^  '""""^  <'-P-"  of    I.  "l     no 
tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  nronprf^r  «f  \i.    tt  o 

than  the  lands  or  other  property  of  residents      All  tl,i  f 

be  null  and  of  no  effect!"  '         ^^  ^^^^^PP^-^^ed  shall 

one^  wlfn  t'  "^'-^1- (white)  inhabitant*  above  the  age  of  twenty- 

Great  fault  was  found  L  11^1  [^ 

was  loumt  by  Anti-Mormons  with   the   following 

*  When  the  vexed  passage,  "  We  liol.l  these  truths  to  T,^  «,lf  •  i  .  , 
men  are  ereated  equal,"  written  in  177R  ;  •  <.  ^^"^^'^  ^«  self-evident;  tliat  all 
"all  (free  white^n  „ '  "^1 .  1^^!' '  ^"^^r^-^'l  "»  18C0,  it  must  be  read, 
bound  to  labour"  Zt  be  cold  "^  "f  •"^^'"'«"^'^-  «'"'i'arly -persci 
Mirabeau,"  Jeiferson,  .ho  f3f  ?  hS^D SrT "  ^"-'^-'-='» 
consider,  as  the  context  of  his  life  proves  «»!.  Declaration,  certainly  did  not 
tontled  the  Mormons  have  expressed  ^'  '"'  '^l""^^"     ^^'^'^t  ^^^  i"" 

caned  a  State,  have,  .  .^^.t:'^  :f:S.Sr:;  T'^^:^;^^^- 
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permissions  in  the  Act  regulating  elections  (Jan.  1853),  because 
they  artistically  enough  abolish  the  ballot  while  they  retain  the 

vote.* 

See.  5.  Each  elector  shall  provide  liimsolf  with  a  vote,  containing  the  names  of 
the  persons  he  wishes  elected,  and  the  offices  ho  wonld  have  them  to  fill,  and  pre- 
sont  it  neatly  folded  (!)  to  the  judge  of  the  elections,  who  shall  nnmher  and 
deposit  it  in  the  ballot  Lox ;  the  clerk  shall  then  write  the  name  of  the  elector,  and 
opposite  it  the  number  of  his  vote. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  close  of  the  election  the  judge  shall  seal  up  the  ballot  box,  and 
the  list  of  the  names  of  the  electors,  and  transmit  the  same  without  delay  to  tlie 
county  clerks. 

"  In  a  Territory  so  governed,"  remarks  Mr.  Secretary  Ferris, 
"  it  will  not  excite  surprise  that  cases  of  extortion,  robbery, 
murder,  and  other  crimes  should  occur  and  defy  all  legal  redress, 
or  that  the  law  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  crime." 

The  deduction  is  unfair.  The  real  cause  why  crime  goes 
unpunished  must,  as  will  presently  appear,  be  sought  in  an 
unfriendly  and  conflicting  judiciary.  The  Act  itself  can  pro- 
duce nothing  bixt  good ;  it  enables  the  wise  few  to  superintend 
the  actions  of  the  unwise  many,  and  it  subjects  the  "  tyrant 
majority,"  as  ever  should  be  the  case,  to  the  will  of  the  favoured 
minority.  As  the  Conqueror  of  Sindh  often  said,  "  when  noses 
are  counted  the  many  are  those  without  brains." 

The  bad  working  of  a  divided  executive  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  opposition  judiciaries, 
Federal  and  Territorial. 

An  Act  (19th  Jan.  1855)  provides  that  a  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  be  held  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  at 
Fillmore  City  ;  each  session  to  be  kept  open  at  least  one  day,  and 
no  session  to  be  legal  except  on  adjournment  in  the  regular 
term.     Another  Act  (4th  Feb.  1852)  directed  that  the  district 

*  The  first  Legislative  Assembly  was  elected  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  held 
a  session  in  the  following  autumn  and  winter.  An  historian's  office  was  esta- 
blished, courts  were  organised,  cities  incorporated,  and  a  small  body  of  territorial 
laws  were  passed.  The  second  Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the  15th  January 
1852,  at  the  Council  House,  and  after  the  organisation  of  the  two  Houses,  tliey 
came  together  to  receive  the  message  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Brigliam  Young.  The 
Archon,  when  notifii>(l  of  the  hour,  entered,  sat  down  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
on  being  asked  if  he  had  any  communication  to  make,  handed  his  message  to  the 
President  of  the  Council,  who  passed  it  for  reading  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Tim 
message  was  a  lengthy  and  creditable  document ;  of  course  it  was  severely  criti- 
cised, but  the  gravamen  of  the  charges  was  the  invidious  phrase  used  by  the 
prophet  to  his  lieges,  "  for  your  guidance." 
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courtvS,  now  three  in  number,  shall  exercise  original  jurisdiction 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  when  not  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  and  also  have  a  general  supervision  over  all  inferior  courts 
to  prevent  and  correct  abuses  where  no  other  remedy  is  pro- 
vided.    The  above  are  officered  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  23rd  of  the  same  Act  provides  for  a  Judge  of  Probate 
—  of  course  a  ^Mormon  —  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  His 
tenure  of  office  is  four  years,  and  he  holds  regular  sessions  on  the 
second  Mondays  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  of 
each  year.  The  Probate  Court,  besides  the  duties  which  its  name 
suggests,  has  the  administration  of  estates,  and  the  guardianship 
of  minors,  idiots,  and  insane  persons;  with  these,  its  proper  offices, 
however,  it  combines  power  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction 
both  civil  and  criminal,  regulated  only  by  appeal  under  certain 
conditions  to  the  district  courts.  Of  late  the  anomaly  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Supreme  Court.®  Inferior  to  the  Probate 
Court,  and  subject  to  its  revision,  are  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
the  Municipal  Court,  and  the  three  Selectmen  in  each  organised 

*  The  Court  held— First,  that  the  9th  section  of  the  Organic  Act  vested  all 
judicial  power  in  the  Supreme,  District,  and  Probate  Com-ts,  and  in  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

Second.  That  the  only  restriction  placed  upon  these  Courts  was,  as  to  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  refusing  them  jurisdiction  to  try  any  case  invoh-ing  the  title  or 
boundaiy  to  land,  or  any  suit  where  the  claim  or  demand  exceeded  one  luuubed 
doHars. 

Third.  That  by  virtue  of  that  clause  of  the  Organic  Act  which  provides  that 
"the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  tlierein  provided  for,"  including  the  Probate 
Courts,  "sliaU  he  as  limited  ht/  law"  that  tlie  Legislature  had  the  right  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  exercise  by  the  Probate  Courts  of  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

Fourth.  That  as  the  Organic  Act  confen-ed  common  law  and  cliancery  juris- 
diction upon  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  respectively,  that  this  jurisdiction 
belonged  to  these  courts  exclusively,  and  that  the  Probate  Courts  were  confined 
to  the  jurisdiction  confen-ed  by  statute,  and  such  jm-isdiction  raiglit  be  exercised 
concurrently  witli  the  District  Courts  to  the  (>xtent  provided  by  statute. 

Fifth.  That  as  the  Legislature  had  passed  a  law  confemng  upon  the  Probate 
Courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  District  Courts  to  hear  and  determine  civil 
as  wel)  as  criminal  ca.ses  within  their  respective  counties,  and  had  provided  the 
manner  in  which  this  jurisdiction  shou.d  be  exercised,  that  the  trial,  conviction, 
and  sentence  of  the  prisoner  were  valid  and  binding  in  law  until  reversed  by  an 
appellate  court. 

Althougli  Judge  Shaver,  one  of  the  best  of  jurists,  tacitly  acknowledged  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  Probate  Courts,  Judge  Kinney  is  the  first  who  has  dared  assert  his 
decision  judicially. 
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county.  Besides  the  Probate  Courts,  the  Mormons  have  insti- 
tuted, as  will  presently  appear,  Ecclesiastical  High  Council 
under  the  Church  authorities  and  the  President,  provided  with 
ample  powers  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  fully 
capable  of  judging  between  Saint  and  Saint. 

In  describing  the  operations  of  the  two  conflicting  judiciaries, 
I  shall  borrow  the  words  of  both  parties. 

According  to  the  Mormons,  the  increased  chicanery  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  arrived  at  full  development  in  their 
Territory.*    Tlie  phrase  has  been,  "  anything  is  good  enough  for 
Utah."     The  salary  is  too  inconsiderable  to  satisfy  any  but  the 
worst  kind  of  jack-in- office,  and  the  object  of  those  appointed  is 
to  secure  notoriety  in  the  Eastern  States  by  obstructing  justice, 
and  by  fomenting  disturbances  in  the  West.     The  three  judges 
first  appointed  from  Washington  in  June  1851   became  so  un- 
popular, that  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  U.  T.  —  one  of  them  with  a  "  flea  in  his  ear"  duly 
inserted  by  Mr.  Brigham  Young.     I  shall  not  quote  names,  nor 
will  the  reader  require  Ihem.     Another  attempted  to  break  the 
amnesty  in  1858,  and  when  asked  for  suggestions  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  proposed  an  Act  for  the  prevention  and  punish-^ 
ment  of  polygamy,  and  urged  the  Senate  to  divide  the  laud 
between  the  proposed  Territories;  finally,  this  excellent  Christian 
huno-  a  Gentile  brother  on  the  Lord's  day.     Another  killed  him- 
self with  opium ;  another  was  a  notorious  drunkard;  and  another 
was  addicted  to  gambling  in  his  cellar.    A  judge  disgraced  him- 
self with  an  Indian  squaw,  who  entered  his  court  and,  coram 
jjuhUco,  demanded  her  honorarium,  and  another  seated  on  the 
bench   his  mistress, —  la   maigre  Ada,  as  she   is   termed   by 
M.  Kemy,  the  Gentile  traveller, —  and  the  Mormons  have  not 
yet  learned  to  endure  Alice  Peirce,   or  to  worship  the   Goddess 
of  Reason  in  that  shape.      Another  attempted  to  convict  Mr. 
Brigham  Young  of  forgery.     The  marshal  was,  in  one  case,  a 
ci-devant  teamster,  who  could  hardly  write  his  own  name.    Be- 

♦  The  Utah  correspondent  of  the  "New  York  Herald,"  writing  from  Siilt 
LhUo  umler  date  ot  April  26tl!,  states  that  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  antl  the 
secession  of  Virginia  had  ereatod  intense  interest  among  the  "  Saints."  The 
news  was  read  in  the  tahcrnaeJe  hy  Brigham  Young,  and  the  disciples  were  asked 
to  believe  that  this  was  merely  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  about  tho 
breaking  up  of  the  American  Union. 
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sides  the  vileness  of  their  characters,  their  cliqueism  and  violent 
hostility  have  led  to  prostitution  of  justice ;  a  Mormon  accuse  was 
invariably  found   guilty  by  them,    a   Gentile  was   invariably 
acquitted.     Thus  the  Probate  Courts,  properly  jurisdictors  of 
the  dead,  were  made  judges  of  the  living,  in  all  civil  and  crimi- 
nal  cases,  because  justice  was  not  obtainable  from  the  Supreme 
District  and  the  Circuit  Judges  appointed  by  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment.    To  the  envenomed  reports  of  these  officials,  the  Saints 
attribute  all  the  disturbances  in  1857 -58,  and  sundry  high-handed 
violations  of  the  constitutional  liberties  and  the  dearest  rights 
of  American  citizenship.     For  instance,  the  Indian  war  of  1852 
cost  them  ,^200,000 ;  they  repeatedly  memorialised  Congress  to 
defray,  strictly  according  to  precedent,  these  expenditures,  and 
yet,  from  1850  to   1855,  they  have  received,  in  payment  of 
expenses  and  treaties,  grants  and  presents,  only  the  sum  of 
$  95,940.      Though  U.  T.  has  practised  far  more  economy  than 
Oregon  or  California,  the  drafts  forn^arded  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Treasury  at  Washington  are  totally 
neglected,  or  are  subjected  to  delays  and  frivolous  annoyances. 
The  usual  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  not  been  held  by  the 
Federal  Government.     The  Mormons'  requisition  for  becoming 
a  State  is  systematically  ignored,  and  this  ignoble  minorhood  is 
prolonged,  although  they  can  show  five  head  of  souls  for  three 

possessed  by  California  at  the  time  of  her  admittance, another 

instance  of  a  "  rancorous,  persecuting  spirit,  excited  by  false  and 
i)jalicious  representations."  He  who  lifteth  up  an  ensign  on  the 
mountains  is  now  "  about  to  destroy  a  certain  nation  under  the 
name  of  the  sour  grape  (Catawba?);"  and  the  Mormons  see  in 
the  present  civil  war  at  once  retribution  for  their  injuries  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  denunciations  of  Joseph  the  Seer,  against 
the  "  Gentile  land  of  strife  and  wickedness."  Assuredly  Fate 
has  played  marvellously  into  their  hands. 

The  Federal  officials  retort  with  a  counter  charge  against  the 
Saints  of  systematically  obstructing  the  course  of  justi':'e.  A 
Mormon  must  be  tried  by  his  peers ;  however  guiltyj  he  will  be 
surely  acquitted,  as  a  murdering  fugitive  slave  in  the  north,  or 
a  thievish  filibuster  in  the  south.  That  it  is  vain  to  attempt  juris- 
diction over  a  people  who  have  an  ecclesiastical  Star  Chamber  and 
Vigilance  Committee  working  out  in  darkness  a  sectarian  law. 
That  no  civilised  government  could  or  would  admit  into  a  com- 
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•.      f  rnnktiin  states  a  power  founded  on  prophethood  and 
:r:tv  ".l-n.cy.'wi.h  „  gnma  La,u,>  presUiiug  „.er 

po  .vg..my,  a  „cc,«utio«»  of  private  uumorahly 

"'""7     *  ';  "y    ematic  attack  upon   the    Fedeml   Ut.ion 
r,:;  :1 1  "ffld    and  ftnaUy,  that,  so  tlnu-.kinned  i,  Monnon 
0^  bi  ity,  a  torrent  of  vituperation  fellow,   the  least  delay 

nrl.  with  resneet  to  their  "  ridiculou.i  pretensions, 
"the    uthor  4^^^^^    Of  course  there  are  faults  on  both  sues 
J::^  party'has  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  spy  o«t    he 
other's  sins  of  omission  and  cominissior..     The  Americans  (i.e. 
Mormons',  never  very  genial  or  unprejudiced,  are  not  con- 
^n  at«v     thS  Te  violently  when  called  Gentiles,  and  the,r 
rellctkb  lity,"  a  master-passion  in  Cohunbian  lands  .s  out- 
JlmaUen'-modesty-like,  by  the  bare  .-">'»"  "Pf.f^ 
Ito  the  other  hand,  the  I,.  D.  Saints,  who  now  flo,  rish  in  tin. 
Moi*ahV  Territory,  and  who  expect  eventually  to  flourish  over 
?he  whole  earth,  "are  naturally  prepared  to  hate  and  denigrate  all 
K      ..Ithe  mle  of  their  own  faith."    If  the  newly  arrived  judge 
faTi    -  delist  w^ck,  U.  wait  upon  Mr.  President,  he  or 
hi  smay  e.pect  to  be  the  subject  of  an  offensive  newspaper  artide. 
If  Another   live  amongst   his  co-religionists  at  tamp  Hoyd 
he  rlnvicted  of  cliqueism,  and  is  forthwith  condemned  as  a 
foe      matever  proceeds  from  the  Federal  Government  is  and 
m  .t  l«  "tasteful  to  them;  to  every  address  they  reply,  "To  your 
r    !  O  Israel '"     "  Their  nobles  shall  be  of  themselves,  and 
M  'g°v    «:;'  -shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them,"  is  t^ 
s    ift  Ihich  they  level  against  the  other  party,  and  which  recods 
„  remselves      The  result  is  that  if  the  territorial  judiciary 
r  n  ^a    r  minal  he  appeals  to  the  Federal-,  and  at  on<. 
owllns  cassation-  and  vice  verm.    The  usnal  procedure  m  cri- 
tZZZTL  to  make  oath  before  a  magistrate,  who  thereupon 
commands  the  marshal  to  take  the  accused  into  cu>*,ody    and 
"tlm  safely  keep,"  so  that  he  may  produce  their  bodies  before 
the  rst  sessions  o{  the  U.  S.  district  courts ;  if  the  magistrate  he 
a  Monnon,  he  naturally  refuses  to  prosecute  and  persecute  a 
brothe    Saint  -  and  vice  verm.   Thus  many  notorious  offenders, 
•"   whom  the  Monnons  would,  for  their  own  sakes  willingly  see 
rutTff  from  the  congregation  -  in  simple  words  hung-escape 
h  impunity  after  the  lirst  excitement    has    settled   doxvn : 
h    most  t^rrfble  crimes  are  soon  forgotten  m  the  party  hght. 
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and  in  I  ,e  race  to  "go-a-head;"  after  five  years  they  become 
pabiduHx  for  the  local  antiquary. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  with  feeble  liand,  to  divide  the  blame 
between  both  the  great  contending  parties,  and  may  fairly,  I 
hope,  expect  to  be  unanimously  rejected  by  both. 

The  ordinance  to  incorporate  Gt.  S.  L.  City  was  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  on  the  19tli  Jan. 
l«')l,  and  the  body  municipal  was  con.stituted,  like  Fillmore, 
()gden,  and  other  cities  in  the  Territory.  The  city  council  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  one  common-councillor  per 
ward  ■—  formerly  there  wore  but  nine  ;  they  are  elected  by  votes, 
Vk^ith  the  usual  qualifications  ;  are  sworn  or  affianced  to  support 
the  Federal  and  Territorial  Constitution,  and  retain  office  for  two 
years.  They  collect  the  taxes  which,  however,  must  not  exceed 
1-50  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable 
property,  real  and  personal.*  They  appoint  their  recorder, 
treasurer,  assessor,  collector,  marshal,  and  supervisor  of  streets, 

»  The  property-tax,  like  titlios,  forming  the  Cliureh  funds  and  the  revenue  of 
the  civil  government,  are  general,  tlie  octroi  (g20  for  100  lbs.  of  everytliing 
ont.-ring  the  Territory  from  the  east,  and  S25  from  the  west)  and  water-tax  are 
loeal  and  eonfined  to  towns.  I  cannot  find  any  other  recognised  imposts.  The 
anti-Mormons  declare  that  the  Saints  arc  overburdened  with  taxation.  The 
Saints  assert  that  tlieir  burden  is  light  especially  compared  with  the  Mormons' 
taxation  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  which  averages  from  double  to  treble  that  of 
London  and  Paris— a  little  drawback  to  Liberty  when  she  must  be  bought  for  her 
Weight  in  gold. 

In  the  Auditor's  report  accompanying  the  Governor's  Message  of  1860,  there  are 
some  items  of  general  interest  to  people  outside,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Territorj'. 
The  report  states  that  "the  total  valuation  of  property  assessed  in  the  Territory 
for  the  ye.nr  18G0  (Green  River  and  Carson  Counties  excepted),  amounts  to 
Si, 073,900."  Assessors  in  Utah  are,  I  presiime,  like  assessors  everywhere,  not 
likely  to  obtain  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  property,  as  on  that 
estimate  assessments  are  made.  Property,  therefore,  may  be  set  down  at  a  much 
larger  figure  than  that  given  in  the  above  extract.  The  Ten-itorial  tax  at  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  is  823,369  50-100.  As  an  evidence  of  the  increase  of  population, 
and  of  improvement  in  property,  the  excess  of  Territorial  tax  is  over  that  of  last 
year  gl3,278  33-100— five-sixths  of  which  is  collected  in  Great  Salt  Lake  County, 
and  that  chiefly  in  this  city.  Of  the  other  counties,  the  report  states :  "  The 
counties  of  Weber,  Box,  Elder,  and  Juab,  each  show  a  decrease  in  the  valuation  of 
property,  compared  with  assessment  for  1850,  of  16  per  cent,  and  Iron  County  u 
decrease  of  33  per  cent.,  while  the  counties  of  Beaver,  Sanpete,  and  Caclio  show  a 
more  than  corresponding  increase  in  the  following  ratio,  viz.  :  Beaver,  36,  Sanpete, 
50,  and  Cache,  900  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  three  last  nanu'd  counties,  esiie- 
cially  Cache,  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  decrease  in  the  other  counties 
named,  ii-om  the  fact  that,  during  the  fall  of  1859  and  the  spring  of  1860,  very  many 
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and  have  sole  charge  of  the  police.  They  establish  and  support 
schools  and  hospitals,  regulate  "  hacking,"  "  tippling  houses," 
and  gambling  and  billiard-tables ;  inspect  lumber,  hay,  bread 
and  ])rovisions,  and  provide  against  fires  —  which  here,  contrary 
to  the  rule  throughout  England  and  the  Eastern  States,  are  rare 
and  little  to  be  feared  ;  — direct  night-lighting  and  the  storage  of 
combustibles,  and  regulate  streets,  bridges,  and  fences.  They 
have  power  to  enforce  their  ordinances  by  fines  and  penalties. 
Appeals  from  the  densions  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  made 
to  the  municipal  court,  composed  of  the  mayor  as  chief-justice, 
and  the  aldermen  as  associate-justices,  and  from  the  municipal 
court  to  the  Probate  Court  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 

In  the  young  settlements  of  the  Far  West  there  is  a  regular 
self-enforced  programme  of  manufacturing-progress.  The  first 
step  is  to  establish  flouring  or  grist  mills,  and  hnnber  or  saw- 
mills, to  provide  for  food  and  shelter.  After  these  sine  qua 
noTis  come  the  comforts  of  cotton-spinning,  wool-carding,  cloth- 
weaving,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking.  Lastly  arise  the  luxuries 
of  life,  which  penetrate  slowly  into  this  territory  on  account  of 
the  delay  and  expense  of  transporting  heavy  machinery  across 
the  "  wild  desert  plains."  The  minor  mechanical  contrivances, 
the  remarkable  inventions  of  the  Eastern  States  —  results  of  a 
necessity  which  removes  every  limit  to  human  ingenuity — such 
as  sewing-machines,  cataract  washing-machines,  stump-extract- 
ing machines,  and  others,  which  but  for  want  of  hands  would 
never  have  been  dreamed  of,  are  not  unknown  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 

The  subjoined  extract,  from  the  list  of  premiums  of  the  De- 
seret  Agricultural  Society,  will  explain  the  industry  at  Gt.  S.  L^ 

wealthy  families  moved  with  their  stock  and  effects  to  form  new  settlements  in 
Cache  and  Sanpete  counties,  and  probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  Beaver." 

The  tax  of  all  the  counties  amounts  to  S23, .369-50 ;  the  totals  of  auditor's 
awards  issued  S19, 184-88.  which  together  with  85,450-95  payable  on  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made,  shows  that  the  Mormons  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  clear 

of  a  territorial  debt. 

*  The  Act  incorporating  the  Society,  which  was  established  "  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  arts  of  domestic  industry,  and  to  encourage  the  production  of 
articles  from  the  native  elements  in  this  TeiTitorj-,"— was  approved  on  January 
17  1856.  The  Board  consists  of  a  President,  six  Directors,  a  Treasurer,  and  a 
Secretary— the  latter,  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Bullock. 

Class  E.— Farming  Implements  made  in  the  Territory. 
Awarding  Committee  — Ira  Eldredge,  Daniel  Carter,  Levi  E.  Ritter. 


Best  plow 
2d  do. 
3rd  do. 


Dol.  .''•00 
3. 
dip 


Bpst  subsoil  plow 
2d  do. 

3rd         do. 


dip 


Best  harrow 

2d       do. 

3rd      do, 


dip 


Chap.  VI. 

ind  support 
iig  houses," 
hiiy,  bread 
ro,  eontriu'y 
tes,  are  rare 
e  storage  of 
ces.  They 
1  penalties. 
•n  are  made 
hief-justice, 
e  municipal 

s  a  regular 
The  first 
ber  or  saw- 
je  sine  qua 
ding,  cloth- 
the  luxuries 
.  account  of 
inery  across 
ontrivances, 
results  of  a 
uiity  —  such 
uip-extract- 
lands  would 
t.  S.  Tv.  ('ity. 
5  of  the  I)e- 
it  Gt.  S.  I/*/ 

•  spttlemonts  in 
■  Beaver." 
als  of  auditor's 
3  on  appropria- 
ise  to  keep  clear 

'  with  a  view  of 
3  production  of 
ved  on  January 
'reasiurer,  and  a 


1RY. 

C.  Ritter. 


5. 
3. 
dip 
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City  in  18«)()— will  prove  that  the  infant  colony  has  supplied 
all  its  actual  wants,  and  will  show  what  energy  tind  perseverance 


Ci-Ass  E.— Fahmino  Implements  madh  in  the  Teuhitoky— t'o«<«n«frf. 


HpHt  Held  roller 

Vii        ilo. 
I}c«t  drill  and  Irrigator 

2d.  d(.. 

Best  corn  pUiUcr 

2d  do. 

Best  1  horse  corn  culti- 
vator 

2il  do. 

Bt'st  grain  cradle 

2d  do. 

Boat  liorae  rake 

2(1  do. 

Best  Kardon  rako 

2d  do. 

Jlost  liay  rako 


Dot.  b.m 

dip 

s 

dip 


dip 

«. 

dip 
.1. 

dip 

r>. 

dip 

(iip 


2d  hay  r;iko 
Best  hay  fork 

2d  do. 

Best  manure  fork 

2d  do. 

Best  seytlie  snath 

Vd  do 

Best  set  of  KHrden  tooli 

2il  do. 

3id  do. 

Best  shovel 

2d        do. 
Best  spado 

2d        do. 
Best  hue 

2d        do. 


dip 
I. 

dip 
1. 

dip 
2. 

dip 

1." 

dip 
2. 

dip 
2. 

dip 
2. 

dip 


Best  wheelbarrow 

2d        do. 
Best  cheese  preil 

2d        do. 
Best  churn 

2d        do. 
Best     liiitter     tub     and 
llrkln 

2d  do. 

Beat  washing  mnchino 

2d  do. 

3id  do. 

Best  spinning  wheel 

2d  do. 

Beat  C  corn  brooms 

2d  do. 


2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 

2. 

dip 
3. 
2. 

dip 
2. 

dip 
2. 
dip 


Best  reaping  machine  Dul.  10.00 


id  do. 

;<rd  do. 

Best  thrashing  machine 

2d  do, 

.Ird  do. 

Best  fanning  mill 

2d  do. 


r>. 

dip 
10. 
6. 

dip 
3. 
2. 


AoRicui.Ti'iiAL  Machines. 

.'Ird  best  fanning  machine      dip 

Best  corn  shellur  3. 

2d  do.  8. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  corn  and  cob  mill  ft. 

2d  do.  dip 

Beat     hemp      and     flax 

dressing  machine  5 


2d    best    hemp    and     flax 

dressing  machine  dip 
Best      bay     and     straw 

cutter  !). 

2(1  do.  dip 

Best  vegetable  root  cutter  a. 

2d  do.  dip 


Class  F. — Machinery. 

Awarding  Committee— Frederick  Kesler,  Jolin  Kay,  William  J.  Silver. 

2d  best  stone  sawing  ma- 


Best  steam  engine 

2d  do. 

Best  fire  engine 

2d  do. 

Beat  garden  engine 

2d  do. 

Best  balanie 

2d  do. 

Best  lath  machine 


I)vl.  10.00 
dip 

10. 

dip 
."). 

■lip 
b. 

dip 
5. 


2d  best  bull  machine 
Best  stave  machine 

2d  d^. 

Best  stone  dressing  ma- 
chine 
2d  do. 

Best  stone    sawing   ma- 
chine 


dip 

ft. 
dip 

5. 
dip 


chine 
Best  fiump  for  a  well 

2d  do. 

Best     water    wheel     for 
raising  water  for  irri- 
gation 
2d  do. 

3rd         do. 


Cr.Ass  G. — Leather. 
Awarding  Committee— Setli  Taft,  John  Lowe,  Francis  Platte. 


Best  side  sole  leather   Dul.  3.00 

2d  do.  dip 

It(  St  side  upper  cowhide      3 

2d  do. 

Best  kip  skin 

2d        do. 
Best  calf  skin 

2d        do. 
Best  Morocco  skin 

2d  do. 

Best  side  harness 

2d  do. 


dip 
3. 

dip 
3. 

dip 

"(iip 

3. 
dip 


Best  side  skirting  2. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  .saddle  S. 

2d        do.  dip 

Best  light  harness  I'l. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  heavy  harness  ft. 

2d  do.  (lip 

Best  bridio  3. 

2il        do.  dip 
Best     p.iir     gentlemen's 

fine  boots  1. 

2d  do.  dip 


Beat     pair     gentlemen's 
stoga  boots 
2d  do. 

Best     pair     gentlemen's 
fine  shoes 
2d  do. 


dip 

5. 
dip 


5. 
3. 

di|i 


I. 

dip 


Best  pair  ladies'  bootees      1 


dip 


2d  ■  do. 

Best  pair  ladies'  shoes 

2d  do. 

Best  blackiuft  or  polish 

2d  do. 


Best      made 
clothes 


Class  If.  —  Clothes,  Dry  Goods,  and  Dyb  Stuffs. 
Awarding  Committee — E.  K.  Young,  John  Ncedham,  N.  H.  Felt. 


suit     of 

Dol,  fl.00 


2d  do. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  made  suit  of  buck, 

skin  .5. 

2d  do.  3. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  5  yards  of  coloured 

flannel  2. 

2d  do.  I. 

3rd  do.  dip 


Beat  ft   yards    of  white 

flannel  2. 

2d               do.  I. 

3rd             d).  dip 

Best    !>   yards    of  white 

jeans  2. 

2d               do.  I. 

3rd             do.  dip 
Best  ft  yards  of  coloured 

jeans  2 

2d               do.  1 . 

3rd            do.  dip 

c  c 


Best    5   yards   of  white 
Linsey 

2d  do. 

3rd  do. 

Beat  ^  yards  of  coloured 
Linsey 

2d  do. 

3r(l  do. 

Best  5  yards  of  kersey 

•id  do. 

3rd  do. 


dip 

dip 

I. 

dip 


2. 
1. 
dip 

2. 
I. 

dip 
2. 
I. 
dip 


i  I.J 
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ciui  eflfect  against  time  and  all  manner  of  obstructionH.     ncsidcs 
the  imliiHtrieH  mentioned  below  there  are  stores,  cutlery  shopw, 


Cr,A8s  II.— C'l.oTiiF.s,  DiiY  (loons,  and  Dve  HTwra—coiitinutd. 


Ik'it 


S  yi 
clotti 


ardi  o(  woulli'ii 
Dol. 


U  do. 

3rd  do. 

Belt     pnir     of    woollen 
liliiijkvts 

Sd  do. 

Kelt     pli'co     of  woollen 
carpet 

2d  do. 

Ben  pli'co  of  r.ig  carpet 

2d  do. 

He»t  coverlet 

2<l  do. 

Best  liearth  rug 

2d  do. 


I  Beit  woollen  ihawl  3. 

•iOO         2d  do.  dip 

I.  Ilett  n  yards  of  linen  2. 

dip         2d  do.  dip 

Ilctt  I  III  <jf  liniMi  thread      I. 

3.  2d  do.  dip 

dip  lle>t  fur  hnt  2. 

2d        do.  dip 

1.  Beit  fur  e.ip  2. 
dip          2d        do.  dip 

'i,  lIcDt  cintli  rnp  1. 

dip         2d        do.  dip 

2.  Mi'it  fur  tiiiifl  I. 
dip         2(1        do.  dip 

a.  Bi".t  fur  capo  I. 

dip         2d        do.  dip 


But  I  III  ludiKO  10. 

2d        do.  h> 

;inl      do.  3. 

4lli      do.  dip 

Hent  I  III  mndder  10. 

'.>d        do.  ft. 

.Ird      d(i.  8. 

Ith  do.  dip 
Beit  eolourcd  cloth  from 
any  inalcrlHU  pr<i- 
ducod  In  thU  terri- 
tory, aside  from  In- 
digo or  madder  10. 

2d            do.  S. 

ard          <lo.  3. 

4tli          do.  dip 


CiAKs  I. — I'lnNiTvnE,  (,'oorKit  Wauk,  &o. 
Awarding  Committoo— Miles  Koinncy.  Archibald  N.  Hill,  ThomiiH  Allman. 

3.(10     Vd  bi'st  olHce d.sk  dip 

dip      lli'st  roi'kiiiK  chair  2. 

3.  2cl  do.  dip 

dip 
3. 


Vol. 


Best  hurean 

2d      do. 
Best  sofa 

2d        do. 
Best  bedstead 

2d        do.  dip 

Best  six  cliairt  3. 

2d        do.  dip 

Best  centre  table  3. 

2d        do.  dip 

Best  dining  tabic  3. 

2d       Ho.  dip 
Best  ladies  work  stand         2. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  office  desk  3. 


2. 

dip 


2(1  do. 

Best    specimen     French 
I'olish 

2d  do. 

Best   specimen   cooper's 
ware 

2d  do. 

Best  specimen  of  glue 

2d  do. 

Best  gallon  of  varnish 

I'ArNTiNr),  E.NortAviNO,  (S:e, 


dip 

2. 

dip 
I. 

dip 
2. 


2ii  beat  siieclmen  whips 
lle«t  gallon  of  castor  oil 

■2(1  do. 

Ili^st  gallon  linseed  oil 

•m  do- 

Best  gallon  turpentine 

2d  do. 

3d  <lo. 

Brst  Albs,  of  rosin 

•Al  do. 

3rd  do. 

Best  ."libs,  of  lampblack 

'2d  do. 

3rd         do. 


dip 
2. 
dip 
2. 
dip 

2. 

dip 

2. 

1 

dip 
3. 

I. 

dip 


C1.AS.S  .r.- 

Awarding  Committee — Jami'H  M.  IJurlow,  .latncs  Itock,  John  H.  Rumoll. 


Best  specimen    of   sign 

painting  Dol.  3.00 

2d  do.  2. 

3rd         do.  dip 

Best  specimen  of  gr.ilning  3. 

2d  do.  2. 

3rd         do.  dip 

Best  specimen  printing  3. 

2d  do.  2. 

3rd         ilo.  dip 
Best  specimen  book-bind- 
ing 3. 

2d  do.  2. 

3rd         do.  dip 

Best  specimen  of  paper  3. 


2d  best  specimen  of  paper 

3rd  do. 

Best  landscape  of  Ot.  S.  L. 
Valley 

2d  do. 

Best    liird's-eye  view  of 
.Salt  Lake  City 

2d  do. 

Best  oil  painting 

2d  do. 

Best  transparent  window 
blinds 

2d  d... 

Best  piece  of  sculpture 

2d  do. 


dip 


dip 


dip 
2. 
dip 

2. 

dip 
2. 

dip 


Best  specimen  turning 

2d  do. 

Best  specimen  of  engrar- 
Ing 
2d  do. 

Best  specimen    of    pen- 
manship 
'2d  do. 

3rd         do. 
Best    specimen   of  pen- 
maiisbip  in  Ucserct 
character 
'2d  do. 

3rd         do. 


2. 

dip 


dip 

3. 
2. 
dip 


3. 

2. 

dip 


Class  K. —  Citi.eky,  IIardwahe,  kc. 
Awarding  Committee — Levi  Richard.'*,  Zechariah  ]J.  Derrick,  Jonatlnin  Puginire. 


Best  specimen  cutlery  on 

a  card  Dol.  3.00 

2d  do.  2. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  pruning  shears  1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  rifle  5. 

•2d  do.  3. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  revolving  pistol  f>. 

■2(1  do.  3. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  &lb8.  (:iinpowder— sil.  med. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  axe  2. 

2d   do.  I. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  door  lock  2. 

2d        do.  I. 


3rd  best  door  lock  dip 

Best  shovel  and  tongs  8. 

■2d  do.  1. 

3rd         do.  dip 

Best  hand  irons  2. 

2d        do.  I. 

3rd      do.  dip 

Best  .'libs,  cut  nails  3. 

•2d        do.  2. 

3r(l      do.  dip 

Best  .5lbs.  wrought  nails  2. 

■2d  do.  1 . 

3rd         do.  dip 

B<-st  'tO  yards  ropo  2. 

■2d  do.  I. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  specimen  twine  and 

cord  1 . 

2d  do.  dip 


Best  specimen  whips  1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  specimen  baskets  2. 

■2d  do.  1. 

3id         do.  dip 

Best  specimen  combs  mftde 
of  horn,  bone,  and 
mountain  mahogany      2. 

2d  do.  1. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  specimen  glass,  silvermed. 

•2d  do.  dip 

Best  specimen    earthen- 
ware 3. 

•2(1  do.  '2. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  sand  paper  2. 

2(1  do.  I. 

3rd         do.  dip 


Chap. 

VI. 

H.     HcHidt'S 

tiery  slit 

pH, 

tinut'd. 

K" 

in. 

A. 

3. 

dip 

dor 

10. 

6. 

a. 

dip 

eldlh  from 

erl«U    pro- 

till"  tcrrl- 

ill!  from  in- 

midder 

10. 

6. 

a. 

dip 

naH  Allmaii 

ncn  whips 

dip 

1'  ciiitor  oil 

2. 

dip 

iisecd  oil 

2. 

dip 

irpcntlne 

3. 
2. 
dip 

roiln 

2. 
1 

lampblack 

dip 
2. 

dip 

II.  Rumoll. 

'11  turiiiiiK 

2. 

dip 

11  of  eiigrav- 

2. 

, 

dip 

en    of    pcn- 

3. 

. 

2*. 

. 

dip 

icn   of  pen- 

in  Ueserct 

r 

3. 

I, 

2. 

. 

dip 

itliun  Pugiiiire. 

■n  whips 

1. 

). 

dip 

en  baskuts 

•>. 

1. 

1. 

>. 

dip 

en  combs  ma 

I« 

n,    bone,     ai 

d 

11  mahogany 

2. 

1. 

dip 

;n  glass,  silver  m(!d. 

>• 

dip 

leu    earthen- 

3. 

0. 

2. 

0. 

dip 

iper 

2. 

o. 

1. 

0. 

dip 

Cnvr.  Vr. 
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watchtnakcrH  luul  jewcIIcrH,  puinfers  and  pflaziors,  hni.sli-rnakeiH, 
rahint'tniakeiH,  and  Nkilfiil  turniTs  — for  tlio  most  part  Kn{j;liHh. 
Iron  and  brass  fuundrit's  are  in  conteinplatiDn,  and  a  paper 
mill  1h  cominjjf  acroHH  Hie  jirairit'S.  The  cutlery  is  ^rood,  the 
Hwords,  spears,  and  eonj^jrcsH  knives,  the  pninin^'-hooks,  saws, 
and  ioeks  are  yefuly  iinpiovino-,  and  the  imitations  of  Colt's 
revolvers  can  hardly  he  distin-,Miished  from  the  ori-^inals.  The 
distilleries  of  course  cannot  expect  prizes.  The  whiskey  of  U.  T., 
unlike  the  Monongidiela  or  rye  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bourbon 

Class  L.—\Vomkn'm  WoHK. 
Awnrding  Cottimitt..o  — Mrs.  Fanny  Little,  — _  Tuft,  Marion  Bcatio,  Sarah 

]5ro\vn. 

3rd  best  i>mbr(jid('rrd  ihawl  dip 
Best    variety    of  crovliet 
work 

2d  do. 

3rd         do. 
Desi  woiki'd  (|uilt 

2d  do. 

3rd  do. 

Ilest  patch  work  qiillt 

2d  do. 

3rd  do. 

Best  specimen  knitting 

2(1  do. 

3rd  do. 

Ili'St  straw  hat 

2d  do. 

3rd  do. 

Itest  straw  lioniiot 

2d  do. 

3t>l  do 

Best   specimen  of  braid 
straw  or  grass 

Id  do. 

3rd  do. 


Beit  ornamental  nei 

dle- 

Best  lace  cap 

1. 

work 

Dul. 

1  no 

2il        do. 

..W 

2d           do. 

..'il) 

3rd      do. 

dip 
1. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

Best  group  of  floweri 

lli'Stsppcimenof  Ayrsliire 

2.1            do. 

M 

lU'cdiinvork 

1. 

3rd          do. 

di|> 

2d            do. 

.ftfl 

Best    specimen   of    wax 

3ril          do. 

dip 

flowers 

1. 

Hi!»t  ottoman  cover 

1. 

2d            do. 

.ftn 

2d            do. 

..'.n 

3rd         do. 

dip 

1 1. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

Best  ornamental  ihcll  worl 

Hist  table  cover 

1. 

2d           do. 

.8n 

2d        do. 

M 

3rd          do. 

dip 

3rd      do. 

dip 

Best  pair  worked  slippers 

Best  worked  shawl 

1. 

2d           do.            ' 

i.'in 

2d            do. 

.,'.n 

3rd         do. 

dip 

3rd           do. 

dip 

Heat  pa:r  wiidllen  liosc 

Best  worked    collar 

and 

2d            do. 

..W 

handkercliicf 

1. 

3rd          do. 

dip 

2d            do. 

W) 

Best  piUr  c  i  nn  liose 

3rd          do. 

dip 

2d           do 

.'."in 

Best  worked  cnthion 

1. 

3rd         do 

dip 

2d           do. 

.w 

Best  enbroidercd  shawl 

3rd          do. 

dip 

2d           do. 

.50 

1. 

.AG 

dip 
I. 

.,W 
dip 
I. 

..•iO 
dip 

.'ftO 

dip 
8. 

1. 

dip 
2. 
I. 

dip 

I. 
.50 

aip 


Class  M. — .PiioiircE. 
Awarding  Comniittcp  — IJidiard  Odlightly,  George  Goddard,  Eli  B.  Kelsoy. 


Best  ."ilbs.  butter         Vol.    2. nit 

2d        do.  I . 

3rd       do.  dip 

Best  cheese  2. 

2d       do.  I. 

3rd     do.  (lip 

Best  ham  2. 

2d     do.  I. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  liilbs.  sugar  in. 

2d        do.  5. 

3rd      do.  dip 

Best  gallon  molasses  2. 


2d  best  Kalloii  molasses  I. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  honie-miide  w  lie  .1. 

2d  do.  2. 

3rd  do.  dip 

Best  preserves,  pumpkins  1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  jireserves,  tomatoes  1. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  preserves  of  any  kind  I. 

2d  do.  dip 

Best  pickles,  cucumbers  1 . 

2d  do.  dip 


Best  pickles,  tomatoes 

1. 

2d           do. 

dip 

Best    do.       cabbages 

1. 

2(1            do. 

dip 

Best    do,        onions 

1. 

2d            do. 

dip 

Best  .'^Ibs.  soap . 

3. 

2d        do. 

2. 

3rd      do. 

dip 

Best  31bs.  starch 

2. 

2d        do. 

1. 

3rd      do. 

dip 

ad 


do. 


Class  N. — Essays. 
Awarding  Committee — President  and  Board  of  Directors, 

Best  essay  on  horticulture  10. 

2d  do.  i  *"\'''", 

I  medal 


Best  essay  on  agriculture 

Dol.  10,00 
silver 
medal 


[ 


Best  essay  on  home  manu- 
factures 1 0. 
silver 
medal 


2d 


do. 


I 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and  ^Manufacturing  Society. 

Edwahi)  Hunteu,  President, 
Thomas  Bullock,  Secretary. 
Gt.  S.  L,  City,  May  13,  1860. 
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Chap.  VI. 


or  maize  brandy  of  Kentucky,  is  distilled  from  wheat  only  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  Kornschnapps  of  the  trans-rhenine  region.  This 
"  valley-tan,"  being  generally  pure,  is  better  than  the  alcohol 
one  part  and  water  one  part,  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  and 
flavoured  with  green  tea,  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
coo-nac.  Ale  and  cakes  are  in  higher  favour  than  the  "  villain- 
oua  distillation  :  "  there  are  two  large  and  eight  small  breweries 
in  which  a  palatable  liager-bier  is  made.  The  hop  grows  wild  and 
luxuriant  in  every  kanyon  ;  aiid  there  is  no  reason  why  in  time 
the  John  Barleycorn  of  the  Saints  should  not  rival  that  of  the 
sinners,  in  lands  where  no  unfriendly  legislation  tries,  or  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ever  try, 

"  To  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  boer." 

Hand  labour  obtains  $2  per  diem,  consequently  much  work 
is  done  at  home.  The  ftiir  sex  still  cards,  spins,  and  weaves,  as 
in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  the  plurality  system  supplies  them 
with  leisure  for  the  f^xercise  of  the  needle.  Excellent  blankets, 
the  finest  linens,  and  embroidered  buckskin  garments,  varying 
in  prices  from  ^75  to  ;$500  —  a  splendid  specimen  was,  at  the 
time  of  my  stay,  being  worked  for  that  "  Champion  of  oppressed 
nationalities,"  ^L  Louis  Kossuth  —  are  the  results. 

As  in  India,  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City  are 
cheap:  the  foreign  luxuries,  and  even  comforts,  are  exorbitantly 
dear.  A  family  may  live  almost  for  nothing  upon  vegetables 
grown  in  their  own  garden,  milk  from  their  own  cows,  wheaten 
bread,  and  butter  which  derives  a  peculiar  sweetness  from  the 
bunch  grass.  For  some  reason,  which  no  one  can  explain, 
there  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  a  market  at  Gt.  S.  L. 
City ;  consequently  even  meat  is  expensive.  Freight  upon 
every  article,  from  a  bar  of  soap  to  a  bar  of  iron,  must  be  reck- 
oned at  14  cents  {7d.)  per  11).,  coming  from  the  East,  and  25  30 
cents  from  the  West.  Groceries  and  clothing  are  inordinately 
high-priced.  Sugar,  worth  6  cent^j  in  the  U.  S.,  here  fetches 
from  .37^  to  45  cents  per  ib.  Tea  is  seldom  drunk,  and  as 
coffee  of  10  cents  per  lb.  in  the  States  here  co.sts  40  50  cent«, 
biu'nt  beans  or  toasted  corn,  a  caricature  of  chicory,  is  the  usual 
succedaneum.  Connterljlasters  will  })e  pleased  to  hear  that 
tobacco  fetches^!  per  lb.  and  cigars  from  5  to  6  cents  each — a 
London  price.      Servants'   wages   vary  from   i^30  to  ^40  per 
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mensem  — nearly  £100  per  annum;  consequently  master  has  a 
strong  inducement  to  marry  the  "  Missus's"  Abigail.  Thus,  the 
expense  of  living  in  U.  T.  is  higher  than  in  the  Eastern  States, 
where  again  it  exceeds  that  of  England.  In  Gt.  S.  L.  City  ^1 0,000 
(  =  £2000)  per  annum  would  be  equal  to  about  £500  in  London. 
Fortunately  for  the  poor,  the  excessive  purity  of  the  air,  as  in 
the  Arabian  Desert,  enables  them  to  dispense  with,  and  not  to 
miss,  many  articles,  such  as  stimulants,  which  are  elsewhere 
considered  necessaries.  The  subjoined  "nerrick"  of  prices 
current  at  the  General  Tithing  Office,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  will  best 
explain  the  state  of  things  in  1860.  A  remarkable  feature,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  the  price  of  wheat — ;^l-50  per  bushel  — 
more  than  double  its  current  value  in  the  Mississippian  States.* 

*  General  Tithing  Office  Prices  Current,  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 


Wheat,  extra    produce 
tithing 
„      Liibour  anil  pro- 
duce tithing 

Barley 

Corn 

Rye  .       . 

Oats 

liiick  wheat 

Peas  and  beans 

I'otatoes 

Beets 

Carrots 

Parsnips  , 

Onions 

Turnips  . 

Tomatoes 

Cabl)age  . 

Pumpkins  anil  squasli 

INIelons     . 

Cucumbers 

Pigs,  lour  weeks  old 

C'iiickens 

Ducks 

Beef,  fij  average 

Hind  quarter 

Pore 

Tallow    . 

Pork 

Lard 


j      Co/.  1-50  <)»■  bushel 

]                2-00  „ 

1-50  „ 

I'flO  „ 
1-50 

1-00  „ 
1-25 

200  „ 

o-7r,  „ 

0-50  „ 

o-so 

O-oO  „ 

2'00  „ 

0-25  „ 

l-llO  „ 

0-02  (?i)  010  each 

0'02  (n)  0-(l8 

0-02  (n)  0-10 
(H)l 
3'II0 

0-10  (a)  0-25 

015  @  0  25  „ 

0'07  ^  pound 

0-06  „ 

0'10@n'20  ,, 

0-15  @  0-20  „ 


Mutton    . 
Veal 
Bear 
Tea, 
Coffee      . 
Su.;ar       . 
Milk 
Kggs 
Burter     . 
Clieese     . 
Salt,  fine 
Salt,  coarse 
Cast  steel,  warranted 
Spring  steel     . 
Blister  still     . 
Iron 

Molasses,  good 
Vinegar  . 
Lumber,  extra  produce 
tithing 

„         labour  tithing 
Shingles,  best 

,,         2d  quality 
Shingles,  Cottonwood 

„        2d  quality 
Doves 
Turkeys  , 
Fox  and  wolf  skins 
Ox  hair  .       . 


•08@0M21#'pound 

.03  @  0  (15        „ 

•08  @  0-12i      „ 

l-.W  ^  3-,')0        „ 

0-40  (n)  OGO        „ 

0-35  @  OMiO 

0-10  4?  quart 
0-18^  dozen 
0-25  If  pound 
0-12J  @  0'25        „ 
004 
010 
0'37i@0-50        „ 
n'37J       „ 
0'18@0-30        „ 
O'lO        „ 
3' 00  4f  gallon 
0-50  @  O'To        „ 

4'00   ^  100 
8-00        „ 
10-00  if  1000 
800        „ 
8-00        „ 
(!-00 

0-124  each 
1-50  @  2','JO        „ 
075        „ 
0-50  ^  bushel 


El) WARD    IIUNTEU, 

Presiding  Bi,shop. 
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CHAP.  VI  r. 

TIIIIJD   WEEK   AT   GREAT   SALT   LAKE   CITY.  —  EXCURSIONS. 

Governor  Gumming  had  asked  me  to  accompany  ^ladame  and 
himself  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  with  an  ulterior  view  to 
bathing  and  picnicking. 

One  line  morning,  at  10  a.m.,  duly  pi'ovided  with  the  nccessaire 
and  a  thermometer, —  which  duly  snapped  in  two  before  immer- 
sion,—  we  set  out  down  the  west  road,  crossed  the  rickety  two- 
laued  bridge  that  sjmns  the  holy  stream,  and  debouched  upon  a 
mirage-haunted  and  singularly  ugly  pLiin.  Wherever  below  the 
line  of  debordment  of  the  lake's  spring  freshet,  it  is  a  mere 
desert ;  where  raised,  however,  the  land  is  cultivable,  from  the 
Wasach  Mountains  to  Spring  Point,  at  the  north  of  the  0(|uirrh, 
giving  about  eighty  square  miles  of  fertile  land.  The  soil,  as 
near  the  lake  generally,  is  a  thin  layer  of  saline  humus,  over- 
spreading gravel  and  pelibles.  The  vegetation  is  scattered 
arteniisia,r<)se  bushes,the  Euphorbia  tiibefosa  and  other  varieties 
of  milk  weed,  the  greasewood,  salicornias,  and  several  salsolacea'. 
There  are  numerous  salt  deposits,  all  wet  and  miry  in  the  rainy 
season ;  and  the  animals  that  meet  the  sight  are  the  coyote,  the 
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badger,  and  the  hideous  phrynosoma.  A  few  blue  cranes  and 
sage-chickens,  which  are  eatable  till  October,  were  seen ;  and 
during  winter  the  wild  fowl  are  found  in  hirge  flocks,  and  the 
sweet  water  streams  are  stocked  with  diminutive  fish.  In  con- 
trast with  the  bald  and  shaven  aspect  of  the  plain,  rose  behind 
us  the  massive  forms  of  the  Wasach  Mountains,  robed  in  forests, 
mist-crowned,  and  showing  a  single  streak  of  white,  which 
entitles  them  to  the  poetical  boast  of  eternal  snow — snow 
apparently  never  being  respectable  without  eternity. 

After  fifteen  miles  of  good  road  we  came  to  the  Point  o'  the 
Mountain  —  the  head  of  the  0(][uirrh,  also  called  West  Moun- 
tain— where  pyramidal  buttes  bound  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake.  Their  horizontal  lines  are  cleanly  cut  by  the  action 
of  water,  and  fall  in  steps  towards  the  plain.  Any  appearance 
of  regularity  in  the  works  of  Nature  is  always  pleasing — firstly, 
because  it  contrasts  with  her  infinite  diversity ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  displays  her  grandeur  by  suggesting  comparison  with 
the  minor  works  of  mankind.  Ranches  and  corrals,  grass  and 
cattle,  now  began  to  appear,  and  the  entrance  of  a  large  cave 
was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  base  of  the  buttes.  We  drove  on, 
and  presently  emerged  upon  the  shores  of  this  "dead  and 
desert"  — this  "still  and  solitary"  sea.  It  has  not  antiquity 
enough  to  have  become  the  scene  of  fabidous  history  ;  the  early 
Canadian  voyageurs,  however,  did  their  best  to  ennoble  it,  and 
recounted  to  wondering  strangers  its  fearful  submarine  noises, 
its  dark  and  sudden  storms,  and  the  terrible  maelstrom  in  its 
centre,  which,  funnel-like,  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  I  believe  that  age  is  its  only  want ;  with  gu  as /-lifeless 
waters,  a  balance  of  evaporation  and  supply, — ever  a  mystery  to 
the  ignorant,-— and  a  horned  frog,  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  New 
World  has  claims  to  preternatiu-alism  at  least  equal  to  those  of  its 
sister  feature,  the  volcano  of  depression,  in  the  Old  Hemisphere. 

The  first  aspect  of  Mare  Mortuum  was  by  no  means  unpre- 
possessing. As  we  stood  upon  the  ledge,  at  whose  foot  lies  the 
selvage  of  sand  and  salt  that  bounds  the  wave,  we  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  sea  of  the  Cyclades.  The  sky  was  light  and  clear, 
the  water  of  a  deep  lapis  lazuli  blue,  flecked  here  and  there 
with  the  sumllest  of  white  horses -tiny  billows,  urged  by  the 
warm  soft  wind ;  and  the  feeble  tumble  of  the  siu-f  upon  the 
miniature   sands   reminded   me,  with  the   first  surveyor,   "of 
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scenes  far,  far  away,  where  mightier  billows  pay  their  ceaseless 
tribute  to  the  strand."  In  front  of  us,  and  bounding  the 
extreme  north-west,  lay  Antelope  or  Church  Island,  rising  in  a 
bold  central  ridge.  This  rock  forms  the  western  horizon  to 
those  looking  from  the  city,  and  its  delicate  pink — the  effect  of 
a  ruddy  carpet,  woven  with  myriads  of  small  flowers—  blushingr 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  is  ever  an  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful object.  Nearer,  it  has  a  brown  garb,  almost  without  a  tinge 
of  green,  except  in  rare,  scattered  spots ;  its  benches,  broken 
by  gashes  and  gullies,  rocks  and  ravines,  are  counterparts  to 
those  on  the  mainland ;  and  its  form  and  tintage,  softened  by 
the  damp  overhanging  air,  and  contrasting  with  the  light  blue 
sky  and  the  dark  ultramarine  streak  of  sea  at  its  base,  add  greatly 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  view.  The  foreground  is  a  strip  of 
sand,  yellow  where  it  can  be  seen,  encrusted  with  flakes  of  salt, 
like  the  icing  of  a  plum-cake,  and  bearing  marks  of  sub- 
mergence in  the  season  of  the  spring  freshets.  At  the  water's 
edge  is  a  broken  black  line  of  a  peculiar  drift,  which  stands 
boldly  -lit  from  the  snowy  whiteness  arouml.  Where  my  sketch 
was  taken,  I  looked  as  through  a  doorway,  whose  staples  were 
two  detached  masses  of  stone.  On  the  right  rose  an  irre'nilar 
heap  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  attached  to  the  ledge 
behind,  and  leaning  forwards,  as  if  about  to  fall.  On  the  left, 
the  "  Black  Rock,"  which  can  be  seen  as  a  dot  from  the  city,  a 
heap  of  flint  conglomerate,  imbedded  in  slaty,  burnt,  and 
altered  clay,  formed  the  terminating  bluff  to  a  neck  of  light 
sand  and  dark  stone. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  picnic,  I  will  briefly  resume  the 
history  and  geography  of  this  Mare  Mortuum.  The  Baron  de 
la  Hon  tan,  the  French  Governor  of  Placentia,  in  Newfoundland, 
about  1690,  heard  from  Indians  of  a  Great  Salt  Water,  which  he 
caused  to  disembogue  through  a  huge  river  into  the  South  Sea 
or  Pacific  Ocean.  Like  the  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  Central  Africa, 
it  was  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  fable,  300  leagues  of  length,  30  of 
brea^lth,  ^vith  «  100  towns  about  it,"  like  Mr.  Cooley's  highly 
imaginative  "  Zanganica,"  and  navigated  in  large  boats  by  the 
savage  Mozeemleks,  who  much  remind  one  of  the  old  semi- 
mythical  "  Mono-moezi."  Doubtless  many  a  trapper  and  obscure 
trader  has  since  that  time  visited  it ;  a  name  or  two  has  been 
found  upon  the  adjacent  rocks,  but  those  were  braves  who,  to 
speak  metaphorically,  lived  before  the  age  of  Agamemnon.     In 
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1845,  Colonel  PVemont,  then  engaged  with  his  second  expedition, 
made  a  partial  flying  survey,  which,  in  1849  50,  was  scien- 
tifically completed  by  Captain  Howard  Stansbury. 

In  geologic  ages  the  lake  occupied  the  space  between  the 
Sierra  INIadre,  on  the  east,  and  the  ranges  of  Goose  Creek  and 
Humboldt  River  on  the  west.  The  length  is  roughly  computed 
at  500  miles,  from  north  to  south,  the  breadth  from  350  to  500, 
and  the  area  at  175,000  stjuare  miles.  The  waters  have  de- 
clined into  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin,  by  the  gradual  upheaval 
of  the  land  —  in  places  showing  thirteen  successive  steps  or 
benches.  A  freshet  of  a  few  yards  would  submerge  many  miles 
of  flat  shore,  and  a  rise  of  (350  feet  would,  in  these  days,  convert 
all  but  the  highest  peaks  of  the  surrounding  eminences  into 
islands  and  islets,  the  kanyons  into  straits,  creeks,  and  sea-arms, 
and  the  bluffs  into  slightly  elevated  shores.  Popular  opinion 
asserts  that  tlie  process  of  desiccation  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  a  mile  in  ten  years.  But  the  limits  of  beach  and  drift 
line,  laid  down  by  Captain  Stansbury,  are  still  well  defined,  and 

the  shrinking  of  the  volume  may  be  ranked  with  its  "  sinking" 

like  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt  and  other  rivers  — an  empirical 
explanation,  by  which  the  mountaineer  removes  the  difficulty 
of  believing  that  evaporation  can  drain  off  the  supplies  of  so 
many  riveis. 

The  lake,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  African  Chad, 
occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Utah  territory,  and  lies  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley,  which  is  forty  miles 
long,  by  about  twelve  in  breadth.  Tfie  major  axis  of  the  irre- 
gular parallelogram  is  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  by  thirty  to  thirty-five,  from  east  to  west.  Its 
altitude  has  been  laid  down  at  4200  feet  above,  whilst  the  Dead 
Sea  of  Palestine  is  1300  feet  below,  sea  level.  The  principal 
influents,  beginning  from  the  north,  are  the  Bear  River,  the 
Weber  River,  and  the  Jordan.  They  supply  the  balance  of 
evaporation,  which  from  water  is  greater,  and  from  high  lands  is 
usually  less,  than  the  rain.  The  western  side  is  a  perfect  desert 
—a  salt  and  arid  waste,  of  clay  and  sand,  with  the  consistence  of 
mortar  when  wet,  which  cannot  boast  of  a  single  strean-  ,  even 
the  springs  are  sometimes  separated  by  "jornadas"  of  seventy 
miles.  When  the  rivers  are  in  flood,  the  Lake,  it  is  said,  rises 
to  a  maximum  of  foni-  feet,  overflowing  large  tracts  of  level 
saline  plain,  winding  between  the  broken  walls  of  rock  which 
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surround  it  on  all  sides.  Near  its  shores  the  atmosphere  is 
reeking,  bluish,  and  hazy,  from  the  effects  of  active  evaporation, 
and  forms  a  decided  change  from  the  purity  and  transparency 
of  the  air  elsewhere.  Surveyors  have  observed  that  it  is  a 
labour  to  use  telescopes  for  geoditic  purposes,  and  that  as- 
tronomical observations  are  very  imperfect.  The  quantity  of 
vapour  is  less,  and  evaporation  has  less  tension  and  density 
from  the  surface  of  salt  than  of  fresh  water  ;  here,  however,  the 
operation  is  assisted  by  sunheat  sufficient  to  produce  an  aeri- 
form state,  and  by  a  wind  brisk  enough  to  prevent  the  vapour 
accumulating  over  the  surftvce. 

The  water  of  this  remarkable  feature,  which  so  curiously 
reproduces  the  marvels  of  Judea,  contains  nearly  one-iiuarter  of 
solid  matter,  or  about  six  times  and  a  half  more  than  the 
average  solid  constituents  of  sea  water,  which  may  be  laid  down 
roughly  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  or  about  half 
an  ounce  to  the  pound.*  The  Dead  Sea  is  its  sole  known 
superior.  The  specific  gravity  is  M70,  distilled  water  being 
l-OOO  ;  the  North  Atlantic,  between  latitude  25°  N.  and  longi- 
tude 52°  W.  (Gr.),  1'020;  and  the  Dead  Sea,  at  60°  Fahrenheit, 
from  1-2274:2  to  1*130.  The  vulgar  estimate  of  its  saltness  is 
exac'o-erated.     I  have  heard  at  Salt  Lake  City  of  one  bucket  of 

♦  "  One  huncbed  parts  by  weight  were,"  says  Dr.  Gale,  "  evaporated  to  (byness  in 
a  water-batli  below  tlie  boiling  point,  and  then  Iieated  to  about  300°  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  retained  at  that  heat  till  the  mass  ceased  to  lose  any  weight.  It 
gave  solid  contents,  22'422  (?),  and  consisted  of  "— 

Chloride  of  sodium 

In  the  Abb(i 
Domeneeh's 
work  the  ana- 
lysis is  taken 
from  Col.  Fre- 
mont:  thus  — 


(common  salt).  20'196 
Sulpliate  of  soda     .     r834 
Cliloride  of  magne- 
sium      .     .     .     0'252 
Chloride  of  calcium,  a  trace 


> 


Chloride  of  sodium  .     . 

,,         ,,  calcium .     . 

,,         ,,  magnesium 

Sulphate  of  soda      .     . 

„  lime  .     ,     . 


97-80 
0-61 
0-21 
0-23 
1-12 


Total 


100-00 


Total  .     .  22-282  (?) 

Tiie  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  give  solid  contents,  24-o80,  and  consist  of— 

Chloride  of  sodium lO-SfiO 

,,         ,,  calcium 3-920 

,,         ,,  magnesium 10-246 

Sulphate  of  soda    .......       "054 


Total 2  4-680 

The  Mtronjiest  natural  In'ine  in  the  United  Stat.'s,  .■iccording  to  J'rofessor  Beck, 
is  that  of  the  Syracu.se  Saline,  New  York,  which  contains  17-3(5  per  cent,  of 
cliloride  "f  sodium. 
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saline  matter  being'  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  three ;  and 
that  meat  can  be  salted,  and  corned  beef  converted  into  junk, 
after  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  natural  unevaporated  brine. 
It  is  used  without  preparation  by  the  citizens,  who  have  not 
adopted  the  precautions  recommended  by  Dr.  Gale.*^  It  is  col- 
lected by  boys,  shovelled  into  carts,  at  the  points  of  the  beach 
where  the  winds  dash  up  the  waves, —  forming  a  regular  wind- 
tide, —  and  is  sold  in  retail  at  half  a  cent  per  pound,  or  two 
shillings  per  hundred  pounds.  The  original  basin  of  geological 
ages  was,  doubtless,  as  the  shells  have  proved,  fresh  water. 
Tlie  saline  substances  are  brought  down  by  rain,  which  washes 
the  soil  and  percolates  through  the  rocky  ledges,  and  by  the 
river.s,  which  are  generally  estimated  to  contain  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  grains  of  salt  per  gallon f,  and  here  probably  more, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  soda.  The  evaporation  is,  of  course, 
nearly  pure,  containing  but  very  minute  traces  of  salts. 

It  ha.s  been  generally  stated  that  the  water  is  fatal  to  organic 
life.  The  fish  brought  down  the  rivers  perish  at  once  in  the 
concentrated  brine;  but,  according  to  the  people,  there  is  a 
univalve,  like  a  periwinkle,  found  at  certain  seasons  Avithin  the 
influence  of  its  saline  waves ;  and  I  observed,  floating  near  the 
margin,  delicate  moss-like  algae.    Governor  Gumming  mentioned 

*  "Tlic  salt  water"  (it  is  elsewhere  ciillod  "one  of  the  purest  and  most  concen- 
trated brines  known  in  the  world  ")  "yields  ahoiit  20  per  cent,  of  pure  common  salt, 
and  about  2  per  cent,  of  foreign  salts  ;  most  of  the  objectionable  parts  of  whieli  are 
the  chloride  of  lime  and  the  chloride  of  magnesia,  both  of  which  being  very  deli- 
quescent, attract  moisture  from  tlie  damp  atmosphere,  which  has  the  ofFoct  to 
moisten  and  partially  dissolve  the  common  salt,  and  then,  when  the  mass  is  ex- 
posed to  dry  air  or  heat,  or  both,  a  hard  crust  is  formed.  I  believe  I  have  found 
a  romoily  for  the  caking,  which  is  cheap  and  easily  used.  It  consists  in  sprinkling 
over  the  salt  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  heaped  up  in  a  bin  or 
box  containing  a  porous  bottom  of  blankets  or  other  like  material,  a  cold  solution 
of  the  salt  as  it  is  concentrated  from  the  lake  till  crystals  begin  to  be  deposited. 
This  concentrated  brine,  while  it  will  dissolve  none  of  the  common  salt,  will  dis- 
solve all  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  carry  them  down  through  the 
porous  bottom,  and  thus  loav<'  tlie  salt  ])uror  and  better  than  any  now  found  in  our 
markets.  For  persons  who  are  oliliged  to  prepare  teinporarily  the  salt,  as  travellers 
passing  through  the  country,  the  water  of  the  lake,  without  concentration,  may  bo 
used  for  washing  out  the  doliciiU'scent  chlorides,  sprinkling  tlie  heap  of  salt  by  a 
waloring-pot,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  during  a  single  day,  and  allowing 
it  to  drain  and  dry  at  night,  and  be  spread  to  the  sun  an  hour  or  two  the  following 
morning." 

t  "The  Physicid  Geogra[ihy  of  the  .Sea"  (by  Capt.  Maury),  chap.  ix.  §  502, 
qutited  from  "  Yo'.nnan's  (Jheiuistry." 
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bin  having  seen  a  leaf,  of  a  few  inches  in  length,  lined  with  a  web, 
which  shelters  a  vermicular  animal,  of  reddish  colour,  and 
about  the  length  of  the  last  joint  of  the  little  finger.  Near  the 
shore  also,  mucilaginous  ma'ter,  white,  pink,  and  rusty,  like 
macerated  moss,  adheres  to  the  rocky  bed,  and  lies  in  coagulated 
spots  upon  the  sand.  We  may  fairly  doubt  the  travellers'  asser- 
tion that  this  Dead  Sea  contains  no  living  thing:  whereas, 
neither  animalculae  nor  vestige  of  animal  matter  were,  according 
to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  detected  by  a  powerfid  microscope  in  the 
waters  of  the  Asphaltite  Lake. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  studded  with  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  which  would  greatly  add  to  its  charms  were  their  size 
commensurate  with  its  diminutive  limits.  These,  beginning 
from  the  north,  are  :  — 

L  Dolphin  Island,  so  called  from  its  shape,  a  knoll  of  rock 
and  shoal,  near  the  north-western  end,  surrounded  by  about 
three  feet  water. 

2.  Gunnison's  Island,  a  large  rock  and  small  outlier,  south- 
east of  the  former,  and  surrounded  with  water  nine  to  twelve 
feet  deep. 

3.  Hat  Island,  south-east  of  Gunnison's,  the  smallest  of  the 
isles,  with  a  reef  sunk  about  seven  feet :  it  was  probably  part 
of  the  following,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel 
nov/here  more  than  six  feet  in  depth. 

4.  Carrington  Island,  so  named  from  the  ^Mormon  surveyor,  a 
circular  mass  with  a  central  peak :  the  water  is  from  three  to 
six  feet  deep  on  every  side,  except  the  western  and  south- 
western, which  are  shoals  and  shallows.  It  contains  no  springs, 
but  is  rich  in  plants  and  flowers,  as  the  sego,  also  spelt  sigo, 
seacoe,  and  segose,  {Calochortns  luteus,  an  onion-like  bulb  or 
tuber,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  more  nutritious  than  palat- 
able, much  eaten  as  a  table  vegetable  by  the  early  Mormons 
and  the  root-digging  Indians,  and  even  now  by  white  men  when 
half-starved,)  a  cleome,  a  malvastrum,  a  new  species  of  mala- 
cotkAx,  and  several  others. 

5.  Stansbury  Island,  the  second  largest  in  the  lake,  an  ovate 
mass,  with  a  high  central  ridge  dome-shaped  above,  and  rising 
.3000  feet,  twenty-seven  miles  in  circumference  and  about  twelve 
in  length.  During  the  dry  season  it  is  formed  into  a  peninsula 
})y  a  sandbank  connecting  it  with  the  lake's  western  shore. 
Thus,  anteloijos,  deer,  and  coyotes,  pass  over  to  browse  upon  the 
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plants  and  to  attack  the  young  of  the  ducks,  geese,  plover, 
gulls,  and  pelicans,  that  make  their  homes  upon  the  cliffs  :  it  is 
also  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  principal  plants  are  a 
comandra,  and  sundry  new  species  of  heuchera,  perltijle,  and 
atenactls.     Fossils  and  shells  are  found  in  scatters. 

6.  Antelope,  also  called  Church  Island,  because  the  stock  of 
the  Saints  is  generally  kept  there.  Lying  to  the  east  and  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  in  shape  an  irregular  and  protracted 
conoid,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  sixteen  miles  long  by 
six  of  extreme  width,  with  a  western  ridge  and  an  eastern  line 
of  broken  peaks,  which  attain  a  maximum  of  3000  feet  above 
the  lake  and  7200  above  sea-level.  It  lies  twenty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  the  narrow  passage  between  it  and 
the  opposite  plain  is  fordable.  This  island  is  surrounded,  on  the 
north,  by  a  tufti  bed  twelve  feet  deep ;  eastward,  by  six  feet  of 
water ;  south-east  and  south,  by  shoals ;  and  westward,  by  a  de- 
posit of  black  mud  :  the  deepest  sounding  in  the  lake,  thirty- 
five  feet,  is  found  between  it  and  Stansbury  Island.  Off  the 
north-western  coast  is  a  rock  called  after  its  principal  peculiarity 
Egg  Island :  in  the  eastern  cliff  there  is  said  to  ha  a  cave,  de- 
scribed to  resemble  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri,  which  has  been 
partially  explored.  P'ormerly  there  was  a  small  pinnace  on  the 
"  Hig  Shallow ;"  it  has  either  been  wrecked  or  broken  up  for 
fuel.*  Antelope  Island  contains  arid  ravines  and  a  few  green 
valleys,  besides  a  spring  of  pure  water,  and  being  safe  from 
Indians,  it  is  much  esteemed  as  a  grazing  place. 

7.  Fremont  Island,  so  named  by  Cajitain  Stansbury,  from  the 
first  explorer,  who  called  it  after  the  rude  dissipation  of  a  dream 
of  "  tangled  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  teeming  with 
game  of  every  description  that  the  neighbouring  region  afforded," 
"  Disappointment  Island."  The  Mormons  have  preferred 
"Castle  Island,"  suggested  by  its  mural  and  turreted  peak, 
that  rises  above  the  higher  levels.  It  lies  north  and  north-east 
from  Antelope  Island,  parallel  with  the  mouth  of  the  Weber 
Eiver,  and  south  of  Promontory  Point,  the  bluff  termination  of 
a  rocky  tongue  which  separates  Bear  River  Bay  from  the  body 

*  In  tlu'  "Ri'vue  ties  Doiix  Mondos"  (April,  1861)  we  arc  told  that,  "Pendant 
IV't^  un  petit  bateau  a  A-apenr  fait  un  service  rcgulier  sur  le  Lac  Sale."  Fresh 
proof,  if  it  be  required,  how  difficult,  or  rather  how  impossible,  it  is  for  any  amount 
of  talent  or  ingenuity  in  a  reviewer  to  supply  the  want  of  actual  eye-seeing 
iuforination.     The  "Lac  Sale''  is  not  yet  come. 
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of  the  lake.  Its  Hhapo  is  a  semilum-,  fiftoon  milos  in  circum- 
ference, abonn(lin{(  in  plants,  especially  the  Indian  onion,  but 
destitute  of  wood  and  water.  Here  on  the  suinniit  Captain 
Fremont  lost  tlie  "  l)rass  cover  to  tiie  object-end  of  his  spy-j^lass  " 
— disdain  not,  gentle  reader,  these  little;  reminiscences!  —  and 
Captain  Stansbiiry  failed  to  find  the  relic. 

I  was  sin-prised  by  the  want  of  freshness  and  atmospheric  elas- 
ticity, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lal  e  :  the  lips  were  salted 
as  by  sea  air,  but  there  the  similarity  ended.  We  prepared  for 
bathing  by  unhitching  the  mules  upon  the  nsual  picnicking 
place,  a  patch  of  soft  white  sand  between  the  raised  shore  of 
the  lake  and  the  water  brink.  The  bank  supplies  a  plentiful 
stream  of  water,  potable  though  somewhat  brackish,  bitter, 
and  sulphurous  :  it  shows  its  eflects,  however,  in  a  dump  of 
plants,  wild  roses,  and  the  euphorbia  of  many  names,  silk  i)lant, 
vache  a  lalt,  capote  de  sacdiic,  and  milk  plant.  The  fjuniliar 
magpie  prevented  the  solitude  of  the  scene  being  too  impressive. 
Here  was  also  a  vestige  of  humanity,  a  kind  of  "  lean-to  "  of  dry- 
stone  wall  with  the  bank  for  a  back-bone :  you  might  have 
ridden  over  it  without  knowing  that  it  belonged  to  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Vermont,  now  departed,  imless  warned  oft'  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  what  your  superior  sagacity  would  have  discovered 
to  be  a  chimney. 

The  bathing-place  is  behind  the  Black  Rock.  The  approach 
is  first  over  the  fine  soft  white  sand,  like  that  of  the  sea  shore,  but 
shell-less,  soppy  where  it  receives  the  spring-water,  and  almost 
a  quicksand  near  the  lake.  The  foot  crunches  through  caked 
and  crusty  salt  flakes,  here  white,  there  dark  green,  there  dun- 
coloured  like  hols  de  vache,  and  everywhere  the  reverse  of 
aromatic,  and  sinks  deep  into  the  everlastingly  wet  sand  below. 
This  leads  to  th(;  nock  of  broken,  riven  stone  pavement,  wliose 
liead  is  the  Black  Kock.  As  the  lake  is  neared,  the  basalt-like 
surface  becomes  red  and  rusty,  the  points  are  diamonded  by 
sparkling  spiculue,  and  in  the  hollows  and  crevices  where  the 
waters  have  dried  to  salt  it  gathers  in  the  form  of  icy  lumps. 
A  dreadful  shock  then  awaits  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  black 
mud  of  peculiar  drift  l)efore  alluded  to,  proves  to  be  an  Acel- 
dama of  insects  :  banks  a  full  foot  high  composed  of  the  larvce, 
exuvioi,  and  mortal  coils  of  myriads  of  worms,  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  and  gallinippers,  cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  lining  the 
little  bay  as  they  t'enrieut  and  fester  in  the  burning  sun,  or 
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pickle  and  preserve  in  the  thick  brine.*  Escaping  from  this 
mass  of  fetor,  I  reached  the  further  end  of  the  promontory 
where  the  Black  Kock  stood  decorously  between  the  batliing- 
place  and  the  picnic  ground,  and  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  curio- 
sity, descended  into  the  new  Dead  Sea. 

I  had  heard  strange  accounts  of  its  buoyancy.  It  was  said  to 
support  a  bather  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  and  to 
float  him  like  an  unfresh  egg.  My  experience  differs  in  this 
point  from  that  of  others.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  swimming 
nor  indeed  in  sinking.  After  sundry  immersions  of  the  head,  in 
order  to  feel  if  it  really  stang  and  removed  the  skin,  like  a 
mustard  plaster,  —  as  described,  — emboldened  l)y  the  detection 
of  so  much  hyperbole,  I  proceeded  to  duck  iinder  with  -pen 
eyes,  and  smarted  *'  for  my  pains."  The  sensation  did  not  come 
on  suddenly  ;  at  first  there  was  a  sneaking  twinge,  then  a  bold 
succession  of  twinges,  and  lastly  a  steady  honest  burning  like 
what  follows  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  the  eyes.  There  was  no  fresh 
water  at  hand,  so  scraud)ling  upon  the  rock  I  sat  there  for  half 
an  hour,  presenting  to  Nature  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  a  man 
weeping  flowing  tears.  A  second  experiment  upon  its  taste  was 
ecpially  satisfactory;  I  can  easily  believe  with  Captain  Stansbury, 
that  a  man  overboard  has  little  chance  against  asphyxiation ; 
vuxfaucibus  hasit  mis  the  least  that  could  be  said  concernino- 
its  effects  upon  my  masticators.  Those  who  try  such  experi* 
ments  may  b(;  warned  that  a  jug  filled  at  the  fresh  spring  is 
necessary  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  hair  on  emersion  is 
powdered  like  the  plastered  locks  of  the  knights  of  flamingo- 
plush  and  bell-hangiug  shoulder-knots,  and  there  is  a  clammy 
stickiness,  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasant.  Salt,  moreover, 
may  be  scraped  from  the  skin,  —imaginative  bathers  have  com- 
pared themselves  to  Lot's  wife,  — and  the  Ethiop,  now  prosaically 
termed  "Nigger,"  comes  out  after  a  bath  bleached,  whitewashed, 
and  with  changed  epidermis. 

Notwithstanding  the  fiimel  from  the  kitchen  of  that  rjenius 
loci  whom  I  daurna  name,  we  dined  with  excellent  appetite. 
Whilst  the  mules  were  being  hitched  to,  I  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  another  survey  from  below  the  Black  Kock  :  this  look- 
out station  is  sometimes  ascended  by  those  gifted  with  less  than 

*  According  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Pealo  (quoted  by  Captain  Stunsluiry,  App.  C.),  "More 
than  ^  of  the  ma.ss  is  composed  of  the  larvte  and  exuviiB  of  the  vhironomiis  or 
some  species  of  mosLjuiU) — probably  uudescribed." 
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tlie  normal  modiouin  of  common  hcuhc.  The  lands  immidiately 
about  the  lake,  nrc  flat,  rising  iilmont  imperceptibly  to  tho  base 
of  abrupt  liills  which  are  broken  in  places  by  Boft  and  nandy 
barrierH,  irreclaimable  for  nj,'riculture,  but  here  and  there  Ht  for 
grazing;  where  Hprings  exist,  they  burnt  out  at  too  low  u  level 
f,.r  irrigation.  The  meridional  range  of  the  Oijuirrh,  at  whoso 
northern  point  we  were  standing,  divides  the  Great  Salt  I>ake 
Valley  from  its  western  neighbour  Tooele  or  Tuilla,  which  m 
sound  curiously  resembles  the  Arabic  Tawileh,-the  Long  Valley. 
It  runs  like  most  of  these  formations  from  north  to  south  :  it  is 
divided,  by  a  transverse  ridge  declining  westward  and  not  unaptly 
called  Traverse  Mountain,  from  Rush  Valley,  which  again  is 
sinularly  separated  from  Cedar  Valley.  From  the  point  where 
we  stood,  the  only  way  to  Tooele  settlement  is  round  the  n.,r  h 
point  of  West  Mountain,  a  bold  headland,  rugged  with  rocks 
and  trees.  Westward  of  Tooele  Valley,  and  separated  by  a 
sister  range  to  the  Ocpiirrh,  lies  Spring  Valk^y,  so  called  because 
it  boasts  a  sweet  fountain,  and  south  of  this  «  Skull  Valley,'  — 
an  ominous  name,  but  the  evil  omen  was  to  the  bison. 

Biddincr  a  long  farewell  to  that  inland  briny  sea,  which  ap- 
parently has  no  business  there,  we  turned  our  faces  eastwards 
as  the  sun  was  declining.  The  view  had  memorable  beauties. 
From  the  blue  and  purple  clouds,  gorgeously  edged  with 
celestial  fire,  shot  up  a  fan  of  pencilled  and  coloured  light,  ex- 
tendin..-  half  way  to  tho  zenith,  whilst  in  the  south  and  south- 
,.ast,  Ibrhtnings  played  among  the  darker  mist-masses,  which 
backed  the  golden  and  emerald  benchlands  of  the  further  valley. 
The  splendid  sunset  gave  a  reflex  of  its  loveliness  to  the  alkaline 
and  artemisia  barrens  before  us.  Opposite,  the  Wasach,  vast 
and  voluminous,  the  storehouse  of  storms,  and  of  the  hun.lred 
streams  that  cool  the  thirsty  earth,  ros(^  in  stern  and  gloomy 
crrandeur,  which  even  the  last  smile  of  day  failed  to  soften,  over 
the  subject  plain.  Northwards,  to  a  considerable  distance,  the 
lake-lands  lay  uninterrupted  save  by  an  occasional  bench 
and  a  distant  swell,  resembling  the  upper  convexity  of  a  thunder 
cloud.  As  we  advanced,  the  city  became  dindy  discernible 
])eyond  Jordan,  built  on  ground  gently  rising  away  from  the 
lake,  and  strongly  nestling  under  its  protecting  mountains. 
A  little  to  its  north-east,  a  thin  white  vapour,  like  th(^  spray  of 
a  spouting  whale,  showed  the  direction  of  the  Hot  Springs :  as 
time  wore  on  it  rolled  away,  condensed  by  the  cooling  air,  like 
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tlic  HiiK.kt!  .)t'  fi  locomotlvt;  before  the  oveiiin-,'  Itrecze.  Tlicn  tho 
Iiromiiu'nt  foutiiiva  of  tho  city  cuiiio  into  view,  the  l)iiil(liii«,'S 
Hepanited  the^n^^elve8  from  their  ueij^^liboiirH  by  patclies  nud 
shtideH  of  sciverul  green,  the  streetH  opened  out  their  reouhir 
rowH  and  tWrniul  lines;  once  more  we  rolled  over  Jordan's 
riekety  bridge,  and  found  ourselves  again  in  the  Jloly  City  of 
tlie  Far  West, 

The  ultimate  destination  of  the  judiciary,  wliom  I  had  nc- 
compaided,  was  Carson  Valley,  in  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  a  distance 
of  some    hundreds    of   miles   through    a   wild    country   where 
"lifting    of  hair,"    is    by    no   means  uncommon.     The  Judge, 
though  not  a  sucking  diplomat,  hful  greeidy  relied  upon  bona 
verba  at  Washingt(m  for  transportation,  escort,  and  other  neces- 
Baries  which  would  be  easily  procurable  at  Camp  Floyd.     It 
was  soon  found  advisable  to  appl^  to  the  military  autliorities  at 
the  cantonment.     The  coach,  as  I  have  said,  had  ceased  to  run 
beyond  Cit.  S.   L.  City.       In  May  1858,  a  contract  had  been 
niade  with  Major  George  Chorpenning  to  transport  mails  and 
passengers  —  the  fare  being  ^120- from  Utah   to  California, 
he  receiving  ^130,000.     This  lasted  till  September  1859,  when 
the  drivers,  complaining  that   tlie    road  agents   charged  with 
paying  them  for  eighteen  months  had   expended  the   "  rocks  " 
in  the   hells   of   San    P'rancisco,  notably  evinced  their  race'.s 
power  of  self-government  by  seizing    and  selling  off  by  auc- 
tion   wagons   and   similar  movable    property.     On    the    2()th 
jNIarch  1860  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
I'^astern  line,  Messrs.  Kussell  and  Co.,  who  ran   a  mail  wagon 
first  to  California,  than  to  Camp  Floyd,  and  lastly,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  finding  their  expenditure  excessive,  packed  the  mails  on 
mules.*     Single  travellers  were  sometimes  thus  pushed  through, 
starting  on  the   Wednesdays,  once  a  ft)rtniglit ;  for  a  party  like 
ours  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  iuipossible.     Conse- 
quently the  Judge  and  I  set  out  for  Camp  Floyd  to  see  wliat 
could  be  done  by  "  Uncle  Sam,"  and  his  "eagles," 

JNIr.  Gilbert— of  the  firm  of  Gilbert,  Gerrish,  and  Co.,  general 
(Gentile)   m(!rchants  —  offered  us  seats  in  his  trottintr-wao-on" 
drawn  by  a  fine  tall  pair  of  iron-grey  mules,  that  cost  ^500  tlie 
twain,  and  were  christened  Julia  and  Sally,  after,  I  believe,  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  officer  who  had  lately  conunanded  the  district. 
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With  a  fine  clear  day  and  a  breeze  which  veiled  us  with  dust- 
hangings,— the  highway  must  be  a  sea  of  mud  in  wet  weather 
—  we  set  out  along  the  county  road,  leading  from  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Holy  City.  Our  route  lay  over  the  strip  of 
alluvium  that  separates  the  Wasach  Mountains  from  the  waters 
of  Jordan  :  it  is  cut  by  a  multitude  of  streamlets  rising  from  the 
kanyons,  the  principal  are  Mill  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood,  Little 
Cottonwood,  Dry  Cottonwood  and  Willow  Creek.  The  names  are 
translated  from  the  Indians,  and  we  saw  from  the  road  traces  of 
the  aborigines  who  were  sweeping  crickets  and  grass  seed  mto 
their  large  conical  baskets  —  amongst  these  ragged  gleaners  we 
looked  in  vain  for  a  Ruth.  Near  Big  Cottonwood,  where  there 
is  a  settlement  distant  seven  miles  from  the  city,  an  English 
woman  came  across  the  fields  and  complained  that  she  had  been 
frightened  by  four  Indian  braves  who  had  been  riding  b}  to 
bring  in  a  stolen  horse.  The  waters  of  the  kanyons  are  exceed- 
ingly cool,  sweet,  and  clear,  and  suggested  frequent  reference  to 
a  superior  kind  of  tap  which  had  been  stored  away  mthvx  the 
trap.  In  proportion  as  we  left  the  city,  the  sterility  of  the 
River  Valley  increased ;  cultivation  was  unseen  except  upon  the 
margin  of  the  streams,  and  the  look  of  the  land  was  "real 
mean,"  In  front  of  us  lay  the  denticulated  bench  bounding 
the  southern  end  of  the  valley. 

After  twenty  miles  from  the  city  we  reached  a  ranch  on 
rising  ground,  near  the  water-gate  of  t^'d  Jordan.  It  was  built 
at  an  expense  of  ^^  17,000,  and  was  called  the  Utah  Breweiy. 
Despite,  however,  the  plenty  of  hop  and  barley,  the  specula- 
tion proved  a  failure,  and  the  house  had  become  a  kind  of  mail 
station.  Between  it  and  the  river  were  a  uumber  of  little 
rush-girt  "  eyes,"  round  pools,  some  hot,  othevs  cold,  —  and 
said  to  be  unfathomable,  that  is  to  say,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
fathoms  deep.  They  related  that  a  dragoon,  slipping  with  his 
charger  into  one  of  them,  fomid  a  watery  grave,  where  a  drier 
death  might  have  been  expected.  At  the  ranch  we  rested  for 
an  hour,  but  called  in  vain  for  food.  From  the  Utah  iHrewery, 
which  is  about  half  way,  drivers  reckon  twenty-two  miles  to 
Camp  Floyd,  making  a  total  of  forty-two  to  forty-three  miles 
between  the  head  quarters  of  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  and  we 
therefore  looi-.ed  forward  to  a  "  banian  day." 

About  noon  we  hitched  to  and  proceeded  to  ascend  Traverse 
Mountain,  a  ridge-like  spur  of  the  Wasach,  running  east  and 
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west.  It  separates  the  Valley  of  the  Northern  or  Great  Salt  Lake 
from  the  bason  of  the  Utah  or  Sweetwater  Lake  to  the  south- 
wards, and  is  broken  through  by  the  waters  of  Jordan.  The 
young  river  — called  Piya  Ogwap,  or  the  Big  Water,  by  the 
Shoshones— here  rushes  in  a  foaming  shallow  stream,  that  can 
barely  float  a  dug-out,  over  a  rocky,  pebbly  bed,  in  the  sole  of 
a  deep  but  short  kanyon,  which  winds  it  way  through  the 
cross  range.  The  descent  is  about  100  feet  in  two  miles,  after 
which  the  course  serpentines,  the  banks  fall,  and  the  current 
becomes  gentle. 

As  we  toiled  up  the  Dug-way,  the  graded  incline  that 
runs  along  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  a  fine  back 
view  of  the  Happy  Valley  through  an  atmosphere  clear  as  that 
of  the  English  littoral  before  rain.  Advancing  higher,  we  met, 
face  to  face  an  ambulance  full  of  uniform,  en  route  to  the 
Holv  City,  drawn  by  four  neat  mules,  ;.ud  accompanied  by 
strikers,— military  servants.  We  drew  up,  the  Judge  was 
readily  recognised,  and  I  wa^!  introduced  to  Captains  Heth, 
Clarke,  and  Gibson,  and  to  Lieutenant  Robinson.  They  began 
with  an  act  of  charity,  supplying  ham  sandwiches  to  half- 
starved  men,  and  I  afterwards  ,3pent  pleasant  evenings  with 
them  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  and  became  Captain  Heth's  guest  at 
Camp  Floyd.  Their  kindness  and  hospitality  lasted  to  the 
end  of  my  stay.  After  the  usual  "  licjuoring  up,"  they  pointed 
to  Ash  liollow,  the  depths  below,  where?  the  Mormons  had  in- 
tended to  make  a  new  Thermopylaj.  Promising  to  meet  them 
again,  we  then  shook  hands  and  resumed  our  road. 

The  steep  descent  on  the  counterslope  of  Traverse  Moun- 
tain disclosed  to  us  the  first  sight  of  Utah  Lake,  which  is  to  its 
sister  what  Carmel  id  to  Lebanon.  Ic  was  a  soft  and  sunny,  a 
placid  and  beautiful,  landscape,  highly  refreshing  after  the  arid 
lands  on  the  other  side.  A  panorama  of  lake,  plain,  and  river 
lay  before  us.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west  were  rugged  walls 
and  peaks  of  mountain  and  hill;  and  northwards  a  broad 
grassy  slope  rose  to  the  divide  between  the  vjilleys  of  the  Fresh 
and  of  the  Salt  Lake.  From  afar  the  binding  of  plain  round 
the  basin  appeared  so  narro ,v  that  the  moimtains  seemed  to  dip 
their  feet  into  the  quiet  reservoir ;  and  beyond  the  southern 
point  the  lone  peak  of  lofty  Ne»bo  stood,  to  adopt  the  Koranic 
comparison,  like  one  of  the  pins  which  tasteu  down  the  plains 
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of  earth.  A  nearer  approach  discovers  a  broad  belt  of  mea- 
dow, rich  alluvial  soil,  in  parts  marshy,  and  in  others  arable, 
wheat  and  root  crop  flourishing  in  the  bottom  and  bunch 
grass  upon  the  acclivities.  The  breadth  is  greater  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  lake  than  in  other  parts.  It  is  cut  by  many 
a  poplar-fringed  stream  that  issues  from  the  tremendous  gorges 
around, —  the  American  Fork,  the  Timpanogos*  or  Provo  River, 
and  the  Spanish  Fork.  On  the  near  side,  beyond  the  winding 
Jordan,  lay  little  Lehi,  whose  houses  were  half  hid  by  black 
trees ;  and  eastward  of  the  Utah  water,  dimly  visible,  was  Provo 
City  on  a  plain  watered  by  four  creeks.  Such  were  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  Utah  Lake,  audther  Judean  analogue,  derives  its  supplies 
from  the  western  versant  of  the  Wjusach.  It  is  in  shape  an  ir- 
regular triangle,  the  southern  arm  forming  a  very  acute  angle. 
The  extreme  length  is  tliirty  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
is  fifteen.  It  owes  its  sweetness,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  remarkable,  to  its  northern  drainage,  the  Piya  Ogwap, 
alias  Utah  Outlet,  alias  Jordan  River.  Near  the  shores  the 
water  soon  deepens  to  fifteen  feet ;  the  bottom  is  said  to  be 
smooth,  uniform,  and  very  profound  in  places ;  but  probably  it  has 
never  been  sounded.  The  bed  where  it  shows  is  pebbly,  a  white 
chalky  incrustation  covers  the  shallower  bottom ;  shells,  especially 
the  freshwater  clam,  are  numerous  upon  the  watery  margin  ;  the 
flawv  "  Deseret  weed "  in  the  tulares  is  ten  feet  higli(J^  and 
thicket  is  dense  in  places  where  rock  does  not  occupy  the  soil. 
The  western  side  is  arid  for  want  of  influents  ;  there  is  a  "  lone 
tree,"  a  solitary  cottonwood,  conspicuous  amidst  the  grazing 
ground  of  bunch  grass,  sage  and  grease  wood,  and  the  only 
inhabitants,  excepting  a  single  ranch  —  Evans's — are,  appa- 
rently, the  phrynosoma  and  the  lizard,  the  raven  and  the 
jackass-rabbit.  The  Utah  Lake  freezes  in  December,  January, 
and  February.     At  these  months  the  Jordan  rolls  down  floes  of 

*  From  Thiipri,  a  rock,  i\w\  fifjmfihi;  contractotl  to  or/r,  a  rivor,  in  the  Yuta  dialect. 
Ill  English  maps  [luldishcil  iis  late  as  scvonyoarsaiio,  '•Timpanogos"  is  aiii)li(Hl  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake!  Provo  or  Provaux  is  the  name  of  a  Canadian  trapiier  and 
trader,  who  in  past  times  defeated  with  eighty  men  a  thousand  Indians,  and  was 
killed  at  the  moment  of  vietory.  Tlie  Mormons  call  tlu>  City  Provo,  and  Gentiles 
prefer  as  a  "  rile  "  7'/ii>pn>iiu/o,-^. 

t  Tulare  is  a  marsh  of  bulrush  {ScirpK.s  liicui<tri.f),  wliicli  is  found  extending 
over  immense  traets  of  river  valley  in  Western  Ameriea.  "Tooly"  water,  as  it  is 
pronounced,  is  th:it  wliieh  is  favoured  or  tainted  iiy  it. 
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ice,  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  traversed  on  foot.  In  the  flood  sea- 
Hou  it  rises  two,  and  the  wind  tide  extends  to  about  three, 
feet.  It  is  still  full  of  fish,  which  in  former  times  were  carried 
off  in  barrels.  The  white  trout  weigh  thirty  pounds.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  mountain  trout  averaging  three  pounds,  whilst 
salmon-trout,  suckers,  and  mud  fish  are  uncommonly  large  and 
plentiful ;  water-snakes  and  «  horsehair  fish  ^'  are  also  found. 

After  descending  the  steep  incline  we  forded  the  Jordan,  at 
that  point  100  faet  broad,  and  deep  to  the  wagon  hubs.  The 
current  was  not  too  swift  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  The 
water  was  of  sulphury  colour,  the  effect  of  chalk,  and  the  taste 
was  brackish,  but  not  unpleasant,  —  cattle  are  said  to  like  it. 
The  fording  was  followed  by  a  long  ascent,  the  divide  between 
Utah  Valley  and  its  western  neighbour  Cedar  Valley.  About 
half  way  between  the  Brewery  and  the  Camp  is  a  station, 
h(ild  by  a  Shropshire  Mormon,  whose  only  name,  as  far  as 
I  could  discover,  was  Joe  Dug-out,  so  called,  like  the  Watertons 
de  Waterton,  from  ihe  style  of  his  habitation.  He  had  married 
a  young  woman,  who  deterred  him  from  giving  her  a  sister  — 
every  Oriental  language  has  a  word  to  express  what  in  English, 
which  lacks  the  thing,  is  rudely  translated  "  a  rival  wife  "—  by 
threatening  to  have  his  ears  cut  off  by  the  "  horflicers."  Joe, 
however,  seemed  quite  resigned  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
monogamy,  and,  what  was  more  to  our  purpose,  had  a  good 
brew  of  porter  and  lager-bier. 

Ifaving  passed  on  the  way  a  road  that  branches  off  to  the 
old  camp,  which  was  deserted  for  want  of  water,  we  sighted  from 
afar  the  new  cantonment.  It  lies  in  a  circular  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  irregular  hills  of  various  height,  still  wooded  with 
black  cedar,  where  not  easily  felled,  and  clustering  upon  the 
banks  of  Cedar  Creek,  a  rivulet  which  presently  sinks  in  a  black 
pud(lly  mud.  For  a  more  thoroughly  detestable  spot  one  must 
repair  to  Gharra,  or  some  similar  purgatorial  place  in  Lower 
Sindh.  The  winter  is  long  and  rigorous,  the  summer  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  the  alkaline  water  curdles  soap,  and  the 
(lust  storms  remind  one  of  the  Punjaub.  I  lost  no  time  in 
suggesting  to  my  compagno7i  de  voyage,  Lieutenant  Dana,  as 
a  return  for  his  kindness  in  supplying  me  with  a  "  Bayonet 
Exercise,"  and  other  papers,  our  old  campaigning  habit  of  hang- 
ing wet    canvass    before    every  adit,    and    received    the  well- 
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merited  thanks  of  Madame.  The  hardest  part  of  these  hardships 
is  that  they  are  wholly  purposeless.  Every  adobe  brick  in  the 
places  has  been  estimated  to  have  cost  a  cent,  as  at  Aden  each 
cut  stone  was  counted  a  rupee  ;  and  the  purchase  of  lumber  has 
enriched  the  enemy.  In  1858  the  Peace  Commissioners  sent 
by  the  Supreme  Government  conceded  to  the  Mormons  a  point 
which  saved  the  Saints.  The  army  was  not  to  be  "  located " 
within  forty  miles  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City;  thus  the  pretty  sites  about 
Utah  Lake  were  banned  to  them,  and  the  Mormons,  it  is  said, 
"jockeyed  "  them  out  of  the  rich  and  fertile  Cache  Valley,  eighty 
miles  north  of  the  Head  Quarters. 

A  broken  wall  surrounds  this  horrid  hole.  Julia  and  Sally 
carried  us  in  with  unflagging  vigour.  We  passed  through 
Fairfield,  less  euphoniously  termed  Frogtown,  the  bazaar  of  the 
cantonment  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  During  the  days 
when  Camp  Floyd  contained  its  full  complement  of  camp  fol- 
lowers—5000  souls  — now  reduced  to  100  or  200  men,  it 
must  have  been  a  delectable  spot,  teeming  with  gamblers  and 
blackleg.,,  groghouse-keepers  and  prostitutes :  the  revolver  and 
the  bowie-knife  had  nightly  work  to  do  there,  and  the  moral 
Saints  were  fond  of  likening  Frogtown  to  certain  Cities  of  the 
Plains.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  more  respectable,  and  now 
it  contains  some  good  stores. 

We  removed  from  the  wagon  the  mail-bags  containing  let- 
tors  for  the  camp,  and  made  otu-selves  at  home  with  the  hospi- 
table Gilbert.  On  the  next  day,  after  "  morning  glory  "  and 
breakfast,  we  called  upon  the  officer  commanding  the  depart- 
ment. Col.  P.  St.  G.  Cooke  of  the  2nd  Dragoons,  and  upon  the 
commandant  of  the  cantonment,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  F.  Smith. 
They  introduced  us  to  the  greater  part  of  the  officers,  and 
thouo-h  living  in  camp  fashion,  did  not  fail  to  take  in  the 
strangers  after  the  ancient,  not  the  modern,  acceptation  of  the 
term.''  It  is  a  sensible  pleasure,  which  every  military  man  has 
remarked,  to  exchange  the  common  run  of  civilian  for  soldier 
society  in  the  U.  S.  The  reveille  in  the  morning  speaks  of 
discipline;  the  guard  mounting  has  a  wholesome  military 
sound  ;  there  is  a  habit  of  'tention  and  of  saluting  which  sug- 
gests some  subordination ;  the  orderlies  say  "  sir,"  not  sirree  nor 
sirree-bob.  The  stiffness  and  ungeniality  of  professionals,  who 
are  all  running  a  race  for  wealth  or  fame,  give  way  in  a  service 
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of  seniority,  and  where  men  become  brothers,  to  the  frankness 
which  belongs  to  the  trade  of  arms.  The  Kshatriya,  or  fighting 
caste,  in  the  States  is  distinctly  marked.  The  officers,  both  of 
the  navy  and  the  army,  are,  for  the  most  part,  Southerners,  and 
are  separated  by  their  position  from  general  society.  The  civi- 
lian, as  was  the  case  in  England  twenty  years  ago,  dislikes  the 
uniform.  His  principal  boasts  are,  that  he  pays  his  fighting 
servants  well,  and  that  he  —  a  militia  man  —  is  far  superior  to 
the  regular.  A  company  of  cadets,  called  the  Chicago  Zouaves, 
during  the  summer  of  1860,  made  a  sensation  throughout  the 
land.  The  newspaper  writers  spoke  of  them  in  terms  far  higher 
than  have  been  lavished  upon  the  flower  of  the  French  army ; 
even  the  military  professionals  were  obliged  to  join  in  the  cry. 
As  a  republican,  the  citizen  looks  upon  a  soldier  as  a  drone.  "  I 
hate  those  cormorants,"  said  to  me  an  American  diplomat,  who, 
par  jparenMse,  had  made  a  fortune  by  the  law,  as  he  entered 
a  Viennese  cafe.  Z'  arte  della  cjuerra  presto  s'  impara  is  his 
motto,  and  he  evinces  his  love  of  the  civilian  element  by  giving 
away  a  considerable  percentage  of  commissions  in  the  army  to 
those  whose  political  influence  enables  them  to  dispense  with 
the  preparation  of  West  Point. 

I  am  here  tempted  to  a  few  words  concerning  the  cheap 
defence  and  the  chief  pride  of  the  United  States,  viz.  her 
irregular  army.  The  subjoined  extract  shows  the  forces  of  the 
militia  to  be  three  millions,  whilst  the  regular  army  does 
not  number  19,000.  The  institution  is,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  public,  a  writing,  speaking,  voting  body,  which  makes  itself 
heard  and  felt,  whilst  the  existence  of  the  regulars  is  almost 
ignored.  To  hint  aught  against  the  militia  in  the  United 
States  is  sure  seriously  to  "  rile  up  "  your  civil  audience,  and 
Elijah  Pogram  will  perhaps  let  you  know  that  you  cannot  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  The  outspoken  Britisher,  despite 
his  title  and  his  rank  as  a  general  officer,  had  a  "squeak"  for  his 
commission,  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  volunteer  mania  he 
spoke  of  the  new  levies  as  a  useless  b  )dy  of  men  :  it  is  on  the  same 
principle  in  the  U.  S.  Thus  also  the  liberal  candidate  declares  to 
his  electors  his  "  firm  belief,  that  with  all  our  enormous  expen- 
diture the  country  had  not  felt  itself  secure,  and  straightway  a 
noble  arm  of  defence,  springing  uubought  from  the  patriotism  of 
the  people,  had  crept  into  existence,  forming  a  better  shield  for 
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our  natioii.'il  liborties  than  all  that  we  had  been  able  to  buy 
with  our  inounds  of  gold."*  (Cheers.)  The  civilian  in  the 
United  States    boasts  of   his   military    institutions,    Ids    West 

»  MILITIA  FORCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Gtnrrol  Abstract  of  the  MiUtid  Force  of  the  Unitdl  StatcK,  accordhuj  to  the  latent 
Hetnrns  received  at  the  Office  <f  Adjutant- General. 
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Point  and  his  regular  army,  and  never  fails  to  inform  a 
strauger  that  it  is  better  paid  than  any  force  in  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  prides  himself  upon,  as  he  is  probably 
identified  with,  the  militia. 

That  writing,  speaking,  and  voting,  have  borne  fruit  in  favour 
of  the  militia,  may  be  read   in   the  history  of  the  Americo- 
JNFexican  war.     The  fame  of  the  irregulars  penetrated  to  Cal- 
cutta and  China :  it  was  stopped  only  by  the  orient  sun.     But 
who  ever  heard  of  the  regulars  ?    The  "  newrpaper  heroes"  were 
almost  all  militiamen,  rangers,  and  other  guerillas :—"  keep- 
ing an  editor  in  pay"  is  now  a  standing  sarcasm.     The  sages 
of  the  revolution  initiated  a  yeomanry  second  to  none  in  the 
world :  they  had,  however,  amongst  them  crowds  of  frontiersmen 
accustomed  to  deal  with  the  bear  and  the  Indian,  not  with  the 
antelope  and  the  deer.     The  Texan  rangers  in  later  times  were  a 
iirst-rate  body  of  men  for  irregular  purposes,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  militia,  yet  always  put  forward  as  a  proof  how 
superior  to  the  "  sweepings  of  cities,"  as  the  regular  army  was 
once  called  in  the  senate,  are  the  irregulars  who  "  never  fire  a 
random  shot,  never  draw  trigger  till  their  aim  is  sure,"  and  are 
"  here  to-night  and  to-morrow  are  fifty  miles  off."    But  the  true 
modern  militia  is  prouounced  by  the  best  authorities,  indeed 
by  all  who  hold  it  no  economy  to  be  ill  served,   for  any  but 
purely  defensive  purposes,  a  humbug  which  costs  in  campaigns 
more  blood  and  gold— neglect  of  business  is  perhaps  the  chief 
item  of  the  expenditure— than  a- standing  army  would.     As  a 
"  Garde  Nationale  "  it  is  quite  efficient.    When  called  out  for  dis- 
tant service,  as  in  the  ?,Iexican  War,  eyery  pekln  fault  becomes 
apparent.     Personally  ^he  men  suffer  severely  from  unaccus- 
tomed hardship  and  exposure ;  in  dangerous  climates  they  die 
like  sheep,  half  are  in  hospital,  and  the  other  half  must  nurse 
them  :  Nature  soon  becomes  stronger  than  martial  law ;  under 
the  fatigue  of  the  march  they  will  throw  away  their  rations  and 
military  necessaries  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  carry  them : 
improvident  and  wasteful,  their   convoys   are  timid  and  un- 
manageable.    JMentally  they  are  in  many  cases  men  ignorin<>- 
the   common  restraints  of  society,  profoundly  impressed  with 
insubordination,  which  displays  e(iuality,  which  has  to  learn  all 
the  wholesome  duty  of  obedience,  and  which  begins  with  as  much 
respect  for  discipline  as  for  the  campaigns  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
If  inclined  to  retire,  they  can  stay  at  home  and  obtain  double 
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or  treble  the  wages :  not  a  few  are  driven  to  service  by  that 
enthusiasm  which,  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  well  remarked,  readily 
makes  men  run  away.  Their  various  defects  make  organisation 
painfully  slow.  In  camp  they  amuse  themselves  with  drawing 
rations,  target  practice,  asking  silly  questions,  electing  officers, 
holding  meetings,  issuing  orders,  disobeying  orders,  "'cussing 
and  discussing:"  the  sentinels  will  sit  down  to  a  quiet  euchre 
after  planting  their  bayonets  in  the  ground,  and  to  all  attempts 

at  dislodging  them,  the  reply  will  be,  "  You  go  to ,  Cap  ! 

I'm  as  good  a  man  as  you."  In  the  field,  like  all  raw  levies, 
they  are  apt  to  be  alarmed  by  anything  unaccustomed,  as  the 
sound  of  musketry  from  the  rear,  or  a  threatened  flank  attack : 
they  cannot  reserve  their  fire,  they  aim  wildly  to  the  peril  of 
friend  and  foe,  and  they  have  been  accused  of  unmilitary 
cruelties,  such  as  scalping  and  flaying  men,  shooting  and  killing 
S(|uaws  and  children.  And  they  never  fail,  after  the  fashion  of 
such  men,  to  claim  that  they  have  done  all  the  fighting.* 

Such  is,  I  believe,  the  United  States  Militia  at  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign.  After  a  reasonable  time,  say  a  year,  which  kills 
off  the  weak  and  sickly,  and  rubs  out  the  brawler  and  the 
mutineer ;  when  men  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  the  often  Dutch  courage  of  a  bowie-knife  squabble 
and  the  moral  fortitude  that  stands  firm  in  presence  of  famine 
or  a  night  attack,  then  they  become  regulars.  The  American — 
by  which  I  understand  a  man  whose  father  is  born  in  the  United 
States  —  is  a  first-rate  soldier,  distinguished  by  his  superior  in- 
telligence from  his  compeers  in  other  lands ;  but  he  rarely  takes 
to  soldiering.  There  are  not  more  than  five  of  these  men  per 
company,  the  rest  being  all  Germans  and  Irishmen.  The  per- 
centage in  the  navy  is  greater,  yet  it  is  still  inconsiderable. 
The  Mexican  war,  as  History  writes  it,  is  the  triumph  of  the 
militia  whom  old  "  Rough  and  Keady  "  led  to  conquest,  tis  to  a 
"  manifest  destiny."t  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  and  distin- 
guished officer  who  succeeded  General  Taylor,  has  occasionally, 
it  is  said,  given  utterance  to  opinions  concerning  the  irregulars 
whioh  contrast  strongly  with  those  generally  attributed  to 
him. 

*  These   remarks  were  penned  in   18G0 — I   see  no  re.ison    to  alter  them  in 
1861. 
t  And  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Mexicans  wore  not  Austrians  or  Russians. 
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At  Camp  Floyd,  I  fotmd  feeling  running  high  against  the 
Mormons.  "  They  hate  us,  and  we  hate  them  1 "  said  an  intel- 
ligent officer  :  consequently,  every  statement  here,  as  in  the 
city,  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of  salt.  At  Camp 
Floyd  one  hears  the  worst  version  of  every  fact,  which  as  usual 
hereabouts  has  its  many  distinct  facets.  These  anti-Mormons 
declare  that  ten  murders  per  annum  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  have  been  committed  without  punishment  in  New  Zion, 
whereas  New  York  averages  18-33.  They  attribute  the  pheno- 
menon to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  testimony,  and  the 
undue  white-washing  action  of  juries,  which  the  Mormons 
declare  to  be  "  punctual  and  hardworking  in  sustaining  the 
dignity  of  the  law,"  and  praise  for  their  "  imparalleled  habits 
of  industry  and  sobriety,  order,  and  respect  to  just  rights." 
Wluitever  objection  I  made,  was  always  answered  by  the  de- 
ception of  appearances,  and  the  assertion  that  whenever  a 
stranger  enters  Cft.  S.  L.  City,  one  or  two  plausible  Mormons 
are  told  off  to  amuse  and  hoodwink  him.  Similarly  the 
Mormons  charge  the  Christians  with  violent  injustice.  On  a 
late  occasion,  the  Mayor  of  Springville,  Mr.  H.  F.  Macdonald, 
and  the  Bishop,  were  seized  simply  because  they  were  church 
dignitaries,  on  the  occasion  of  a  murder,  and  the  former,  after 
durance  vile  of  months  at  Camp  F'loyd,  made  his  escape  and 
walks  about  a  free  man,  swearing  that  he  will  not  again  be  taken 
alive.  In  1853,  Capt.  J.  W.  Gunnison  and  seven  of  his  party  were 
murdered  near  Nicollet  on  Sevier  River,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Nephi  City.  The  anti-Mormons  declare  that  the  deed  was 
done  under  high  counsel,  by  "  Wliite  Indians,"  to  prevent  the 
exploration  of  a  route  to  California,  and  the  disclosures  which 
were  likely  to  be  made.  The  Mormons  point  to  their  kind 
treatment  of  the  previous  expedition  upon  which  the  lamented 
officer  was  engaged,  to  the  friendliness  of  his  book,  to  the  cir- 
ctunstance  tliat  an  Indian  war  was  then  raging,  and  that  during 
the  attack  an  equal  number  of  Yuta  Indians  were  killed. 
M.  Remy  distinctly  refers  the  murder  to  Pahvant  Indians,  some 
of  whom  had  been  recently  shot  by  emigrants  to  California.* 
The  horrible  "  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  "f  was,  according  to 

*  See  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

t  The  following  is  the  account  of  that  aflPair,  officially  given,  of  course,  by  anti- 
Mormons:— On  the  -ith  or  5th  of  September  1857,  a  large  emigrant  train  from 
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the  anti-Mormons,  fomniitted  l)y  the  Saints  to  revenj^e  the 
death  of  an  I'steeined  aposth' —  ParU-y  P.  Pratt  — who  in  the 
sprinj,'  of  18a7,  when  travelling  through  Arkansas,  was  kaived 
hy  one  Hector  JNl'Lean,  w]ios(>  wife  he  had  converted  and  taken 
unto  himself.  The  Mormons  deny  that  the  massacre  was  com- 
mitted by  their  nuinher,  and  at,k  the  Gentiles  why,  if  sucli  be 
the  case,  the  murderers  are  not  brought  to  justice  ?  They  look 
upon  Mr.  P.  P.  Pratt's  proceeding  —  even  in  El  Islam,  the 
women  of  the  Infidels  are  like  their  property  halal  or  lawful  to 
those  who  win  them  —  as  perfectly  justifiablfv*     In  February, 

Arkansas,  procopiliiiji  to  California  with  horsos,  mules,  ami  ox-wapons,  conveying 
stores  of  olotliinR  and  valuaMos,  was  Mul.lonly  attack.'d  near  a  spring  at  the 
west  end  of  Mountain  ]\leadow  VaUey.  Tlic  Indians,  diiveted  by  wiiite  men,  cut 
off  from  water  tlie  travellers,  who  had  fortified  themselves  l.ehind  the  vehieles, 
whieli  they  filled  with  earth,  and  killed  and  wounded  several.  When  the  attaeked 
party,  distressed  l.y  thirst  and  a  ^allinf;  fire,  showed  symptoms  of  surrender, 
several  Monnons,  amongst  whom  the  leaders,  John  I).  Lee,  and  Elder  Isaac  C. 
Haight,  are  iwrticularly  mentioned,  approached  them  with  a  white  flag,  and  hy 
soft  words  persuaded  tliem  if  they  woiihl  give  up  their  weapons  that  they  should 
1„.  safely  forwarded  to  Panther  Creek  and  Cedar  City.  The  emigrants  unwisely 
disarmed  themselves,  and  flocked  towards  the  spring.  The  work  of  murder  and 
robbery  began  neai-  a  patch  of  scrub-oak  brush,  iib.mt  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
water.  Between  115  and  120  adults  were  slain.  Three  emerged  from  the  valley ; 
of  these,  two  were  soon  overtaken  and  killed,  and  the  third  was  slaughtered  ul 
Muddy  Creek,  distant  about  fifty  miles.  One  of  the  Mormons  — the  name  has 
been   variously   given  — is  accused  of  a  truly  detestable  deed;    a  girl,   sixteen 

years  old,  knelt  to  him,  imploring  mercy:  he  led  lier  away  into  the  thicket and 

then  cut  her  throat.  .Seventeen  diildren,  aged  from  two  months  to  seven  years, 
were  taken  from  the  Indians  by  the  whites,  and  were  distributed  among  the  several 
Mormon  families  in  Cedar  City,  Fort  Harmony,  Santa  Clara,  &c.  Of  thes,-.  six- 
teen were  recovered,  and  the  seventeenth  was  found  in  the  April  of  1858.  Mr. 
Jacob  Forney,  the  late  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government ;  he  reported  that  white  men  joined 
in  the  murder  and  the  robbery.  The  Mormons  of  course  deny,  in  Mo,  complicity 
with  the  Indians,  and  remark  that  many  trains  —  for  instance,  to  quote  no  others, 
the  emigrants  at  Sublette's  Cut  Off,  Oregon  in  August  1858,— have  similarly 
suffered,  and  that  they  cannot  bo  responsible  for  the  niLsfortuncs  which  men  who 
insult  and  ill-treat  the  natives  bring  upon  themselves. 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "Millennial  Star,"  July  2oth,  1857.  The 
article  is  heivled,  "3Iore  of  the  Assassination:"— "We  publish  the  following 
extract  from  .,  letter  wi-itten  by  two  gentlemen  to  the  editor  of  a  New  York  paper. 
The  letter  was  dated,  Flint-Cherokee  Nation,  Arkansas,  May  I'tli,  1857,  and  says 
that  after  Elder  Pratt  was  arrested  in  the  Indian  country,  he  was  '  placed  under  a 
strong  guard,  and  by  a  military  escort  conveyeil  in  ciiains  to  tlu'  Supreme  Court, 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  The  case  being  promptly  investigated,  and  there  being  no 
evidence  up.m  which  a  bill  of  indictment  could  be  found,  he  was  liberate.!  '  the 
13th  instant.     Brother  Pratt  being  willi.ait  arms,  and    -itliout  friends  to  protect 
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18.59,  occurred  sundry  distiirhances  between  the  soldiers  and 
citizons  at  Rush  Valley,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Gt.  H.  L. 
City,  in  which  Mr.  Howtu-d  Spencer,  nephew  to  Mr.  Dan. 
Sp«>ncer,  a  squtitter,  whilst  being  removed  from  a  government 
reservation  by  iMist  Sergeant  Ralph  Pike  of  the  lOth  Infimtry, 
raised  a  pitchfork  tind  received  in  return  a  broken  head. 
Shortly  tifterwards  the  sergeant  having  been  summoned  to  Gt. 
S.  L.  City,  was  met  in  Main  Street  and  shot  down  before  all 

liim,  and  knowing  that  McLean  was  tliirsting  far  his  hlond,  and  that  he  had  tho 
aid  of  amass  of  tho  corrupt,  itioney-bougiit  citizens  of  Van  ISuren,  endeavoured  to 
make  his  escape  on  horseback,  unmolested  ;  but  every  roaii  and  pa.ss-way  being 
under  strict  watch,  lie  did  not  sucie(.d  in  getting  far  till  his  path  was  discovered. 
McLean  and  half  a  dozen  other  armed  fiends  f.irNUed  him;  and  IJrother  Pratt 
being  totally  unarmed,  tliey  succeeded  in  killing  liim  without  being  hurt.     Two  of 
the  party  in  advance  intercepted  his   road,   and  brought   him  to  a  halt,  \\  iiilo 
McLean  and  tho  others  came  up  in  tho  rear.     JMcLcan  discharged  a  six-shooter 
at  him,  but    the  balls  took  no  effcft— some  passed  through  his  clothes,  others 
lodged    ill   his  saddle.     The   parties  now  being  in  immediate  contact,  McLean 
stabbed  him  (both  being  on  horsel)ack)  with  a  heavy  bowic  knife  twice  under  tho 
left  arm.     Brother  Pratt  dropped  from  his  horse,  ami  :\rcLean  dismounted,  and 
probed  the  fatal  \voun<ls  still  deeper;  ho  then  got  a  Deringer  from  one  of  his  aids, 
and,  as  Broil i  r  Pratt  .'ay  dying  upon  his  back,  shot  him  in  the  xippcr  part  of  the 
In-east,  dropping  the  pistol  by  the  side  of  the  victim.     The  assassin  then  mounted 
his  horse  and  fled.     This  occurred  within  a  few  steps  of  the  residence  of  a  farmer 
by  the  name  of  \.  iro.     Two  gentlemen  being  at  tho  house  at  the  time,  saw  tho 
whole  alfiiir,  and  have  made  oath  to  what  they  witnessed  before  a  coroner's  jury. 
Ih-other  I'r, tt  survived  the  work  of  this  assassin  two  hours  and  a  lialf,  and  was 
enabled  to  tell  those  who  camo  to  his  assistance  who  he  was,  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  a  tlend  for  doing  his  duty,  and  gave  full   instructions  as  to  what 
eour.so  should  be  pursued  in  interring  his  body,  and  the  disposition  of  the  meana 
and  pro[ii'rty  connected  with  his  person.     His  instructions  were  fully  attended  to 
by  l':ider  Higginsoii  and  ]Mrs.  McLean,  who  reached  the  place  of  his  assassination 
the  same  evening.     Those  who  saw  his  last  moments  state  that  Brother  Pratt  died 
without   i  murmur  or  a  groan,  and  apparently  withont  a  pain,  perfectly  resigned  to 
tho  will  i.f  Heaven,     Brother  Pratt  told  Flder  Higginson,  the  morning  after  his 
arrest,  Miat   his  enemies  would   kill   him.  and  requested   Eliler  Higgin.son  to  go 
through  ^^ith  this  spring's  emigration  to  Utah,  and  carry  the  news  of  his  death  to 
the  Church  and  his  family.    This  Elder  Hi-ginson  will   do,  tho  Lord  helping. 
After  perpetrating  this  heaven-dining  deed,  McLean  returned  to  Van  Buren,  and 
made  it  known      After  remainin.,  in  town  several  hours,  iind  walking  the  streets 
with  impunit     iie  was  escorted  by  a  number  of  citiz.'iis  of  Van  Buren  to  the  boat, 
and  took  his  leave  of  the  place.     Verily  we  had  1  .iig  thought  th.it  the  blood- 
thirsty moboerats  of  Missouri  inid  Illinois  wore  without  a  parallel  in  the  world, 
but  we  now  yi!  Id  the  palm  to  i,ie  church-going  citizens  of  Van  Buren,  for  they 
have  proven  to  the  world  that  tliey  ,ire  a  den  of  murderers  and  assassins. 

--'     'riloKGE   HiaOINSON. 

'  Geouge  Cbouch.'  " 
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prosont.  The  anti-Mormons  of  course  declare  the  fleed  to 
liiive  been  done  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  hold  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances—execution  of  duty  and  summons  of  justice  —  an  un- 
pardonable outrafi;e;  and  the  officers  assert,  that  they  could 
hardly  prevent  their  men  arminj,'  and  personally  revenginj;  the 
foul  nuirder  of  a  comrade,  who  was  loved  as  an  excellent 
soldier  and  an  honest  man.*  The  Mormons  jissert  that  the 
•*  shooting  "  was  done  by  an  unknown  hand ;  that  tlie  sergeant 
bad  used  unnecessary  violence  against  a  youth,  who  .single- 
handed  and  .surrounded  by  soldiers  had  raised  a  pitchfork  to  de- 
fend his  head,  and  that  the  provocation  thus  received,  converted 
the  case  from  murder  to  one  of  justifiable  homicide.  In  the 
month  of  June  before  my  arrival,  a  Lieutenant  Saunders  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  Cov'\v  had  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and  severely 
Hogged  Mr.  Hennei't-r,  a  Mormon.  Tlie  opposition  party  assert, 
that  they  recognised  in  him  the  man  who  two  years  before  had 
acted  as  a  spy  upon  them  when  sitting  in  Messrs.  Livingston's 
store,  and  when  ordered  to  "  make  tracks,"  had  returned  with 
half  a  dozen  others  and  had  shot  Dr.  Covey  in  the  breast. 
JMormous  represent  Mr.  Ilennefer  to  be  a  peaceful  citizen  and 
quiet  unoffending  man,  thus  brutally  outraged  by  tyrannical 
servants  of  government,  and  moreover,  prove  for  him  an  alibi 
from  the  original  cause  of  quarrel.  I  have  given  but  a  few  in- 
stances :  all  are  ecjually  contra' lictory  and  tantas  com'puneie 
lites  quia  audetf 

Strongly  disclaiming  the  idea  that  the  officers  who  discu-ssed 
with  me  the  subject  at  Camp  Floyd  had  any  tendency  to  exagge- 
ration or  to  set  down  aught  in  malice,  and  quite  conscious,  as 
they  never  failed  to  remark,  that  a  stranger  is  allowed  to  see 
only  the  beau  cote  of  the  New  Faith,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
their  views  are  greatly  warped  by  causes  external  to  it.  This  is  to 
be  expected.  Who,  after  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  would  have 
admitted  into  his  mind  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  Nana  Sahib  ? 
Amongst  so  many,  however  blinded  and  fanatic,  and  however 
fond  of  polygamy —  this  is  ever  the  first  reproach  —  there  must 

*  On  this  occision  Cedjr  Fort,  a  neighV)Ourinf;  settlemont,  witli  cultivation,  and 
a  few  huts,  nes-r  Camp  Floyd,  was  attacked  at  night  hy  ciimp-foUowers  (soldiers); 
a  single  calf  was  killed  (the  whole  place  was  burned  to  the  ground),  and  the 
damages  speedily  rose  from  a  dozen  to  gl 0,000,  claimed  from  Congress  (which  <ad 
not  half  repay  the  injury  done). 
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bo  some  good  men.  Yet  from  the  «  chief  impostor "  to  tlio 
last  «  acolyte  "  all  are  represented  to  be  a  gang  of  miscreants. 
The  Mormons  are  far  more  tolerant;  they  have  praise  for  those 
Gentiles,  even  Federal  officers,  who  have  abstained  from  injuring 
them.  They  speak  well  of  Lieut.-Col.  E.  J.  Steptoe,  Oth 
Kegi merit  of  Infantry,  and  the  officc^ra  of  his  force  •;  of  General 
Wilson,  afterwards  the  Navy  Agent  at  San  Francisco,  and  of  tlie 
present  commandant  Col.  Cooke.  They  have  nothing  to  say 
againat  Judge  Keed,  or  Mr.  John  J.  Kinney  the  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  Judge  Leonidas  Shaver  died  in 
1855,  they  put  the  papers  in  mourning  and  buried  the  Gentile 
in  their  cemetery.  They  do  not  abuse  even  their  merchant  rivals. 
Mr.  J.  13.  Kiud)all,to  menticm  no  other,  is  generally  praised  and 
trusted.  But  when  they  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  take 
away  a  man's  character,  they  can  do  it,  "and  no  mistake." 
At  the  same  time  their  tolerance  and  discipline  are,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable.  Judge  IJrocchus  f,  to  quote  but  one,  would 
run  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  in  almost  any  fanatical  meeting 
in  Europe. 

At  Camp  Floyd  I  was  introduced  to  Col.  G.  H.  Crosman,  Dept.- 
(iuartermaster-General,  and  Major  Montgomery  of  the  same  de- 
partment; to  Dr.  Porter,  who  was  uncommonly  and  unnecessarily 
shy  upon  the  subj(ict  of  a  "  sick  certificate,"  and  to  Lieut.  N.  A.  M. 
Dudley,  when  we  passed  many  a  merry  time  over  "  simpkin."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  judge,  having  no  authority  to 
demand,  did  not  obtain,  either  escort  or  carriage.  Col.  Cooke 
frankly  told  him  that  he  had  neither  men  nor  conveyance  at 
liberty,  and  even  if  they  were  that  he  could  not  exceed  orders. 
The  Secretary  of  War  is  ready  to  "  be  down"  upon  such  offences, 
and  in  the  United  States  Army,  probably  more  officers  throw  up 
the  service  from  distress  for  leave  than  in  the  English  army. 
It  was  clear  that  we  must  travel  without  the  dignities,  so  we 
inspected  an  ambulance  and  a  four-mule  team,  for  which  the 
Hungarian  refugee,  its  owner,  asked  ;^  1000— but  little  beyond 
its  worth.     After  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  day  in  a  private 

*  Mr.  Hyde  (chap,  vi.)  gives  the  official  document  in  which  tliese  officers  peti- 
tioned rremdent  PicTce  to  reappoint  Mr.  BriRham  Young  as  Governor  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Indiai:  Affiiirs  in  Utah  Territory,  and  it  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  the 
much-abused  Saints. 

t  Chap.  vi. 
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sense,  I  passed  the  evening  at  Captain  Gove's  and  watched  with 
astonishment  the  game  of  -Boston.  Invented  by  rhe  French 
prisoners  in  the  islands  of  the  American  Liverpool  and  abound- 
in-  in  "  grand  misery,"  "  little  misery,"  and  other  appropriate 
tenns,  it  combines  all  the  difficulties  of  whist,  ecarte,  pi<iuet, 
brag,  and  cribbage,  and  seems  to  possess  the  same  attractions 
which  beam  upon  the  mind  of  the  advanced  algebraic  scholar. 
Fortunately  there  was  an  abundance  of  good  commissariat 
whiskey  and  excellent  tobacco,  whose  attractions  were  greater 
than  that  of  Boston.  On  the  morrow,  a  gloomy  morning, 
with  cold  blasts  and  spatters  of  rain  from  the  south-west,  and 
the  tameness  of  the  snowbirds,— which  here  represent 

"  Cock  RoLin  and  Jenny  Wren, 
God  Almighty's  Cock  and  Hen,"— 

warned  us  tliat  the  fine  season  was  })reaking  up,  and  that  we 
had  no  time  to  lose.  So  inspanning  Julia  and  Sally,  we  set  out, 
and  after  six  hours  reached  once  more  tlie  City  of  the  Saints. 
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I  HAB  h.ng  ])een  anxious  to  visit  the  little  cliain  of  lake's  in  the 
Wasach  ]\Iountains,  south-east  of  the  city,  and  the  spot  where 
the  Saints  celebrate  their  "(Jreat  Twenty-fonrth  of  July."  At 
dinner  the  subject  had  been  often  on  the  carpet,  and  Anti-.AIor- 
nions  had  informed  me,  hintiii,!;-  at  the  presence  of  gold,  that  no 
Gentile  was  allowed  to  enter  Cottonwood  Kanyon  withf)ut  a 
written  permit  from  the  President  Prophet.  Through  my 
friend  the  elder,  I  easily  obtained  the  sign  manual ;  it  was  ex- 
plained to  me,  that  the  danger  of  fires  in  a  place  which  will 
supjily  the  city  Avitli  lumber  for  a  genc.'ration,  and  the  niischiev- 
ousness  of  enemies,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  precaution.  Before 
starting,  however,  two  Saints  wvre  chosen  to  accompany  me, 

jVIr.  S ,  and  Mr.,  or  rather,  Colonel  Feramoi-z,   popularly 

called  Ferry,  Little.  This  gentlemen,  a  partner,  relative,  and 
connexion  of  Mr.  Erigham  Young,  is  one  of  the  "Seventies;" 
of  small  and  spare  person,  he  is  remarkable  for  pluck  and  hardi- 
hood, and  in  coujunctiou  with  Eplie  Hanks,  the  Uanite,  he  has 
seen  curious  things  on  the  Prairies. 

A  skittish,  unbroken,  stunted,  weedy  three-year-old  f(->r  myself, 
and  a  tall  mule  for  my  companion,  were  readily  lent  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  an  Irish  Gentile  and  stockdealer,  who,  being  bomui  on 
business  to  California,  was  in  treaty  with  us  for  reward,  in  case 
of  safe  conduct.  We  chose  the  morning  of  the  14th  September, 
after  the  first  snow  had  whitened  the  peaks,  and  a  glo- 
rious cool,  clear  day  it  was, —  a  sky  diapliauous,  as  if  eai'th 
had  been  roofed  with  rock  crystal,  ^^■hilst  awaiting  the  hour  to 
depart  under  the  verandah  of  the  ho((>I,  (iovermu-  Cumming 
pointed  out  to  me  liill  Hickman,  once  the  second  of  the  great 
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"Danite"'  triumvimte,  and  now  somewhat  notorious  for  med- 
dling with  churcl.  property.  He  is  a  o-ood-h^oking  fellow,  ahont 
forty-five,  rather  stout  and  scpuire,  witli  high  forehead,  open 
countenance,  and  mild,  light  blue  eye,  and  owns,  I  believe,  to 
only  three  deaths.  On  the  last  Christmas-day,  upon  occasion  of 
a  difficulty  with  a  youth  named  Lot  Huntingdon,  the  head  of 
the  youngster  party,  he  had  drawn  his  "  bowie,"  and  a  "  shoot- 
in<r"  took  place,  both  coml)atants  exchanging  contents  of  revol- 
vers across  the  street,  both  being  Avell  filled  with  slugs,  and  both 
living  to  tell  the  tale. 

«  Do  you  know  what  that  fellow  is  saying  to  himself  ?  asked 
the  governor,  rea^ling  the  thoughts  of  a  fiercely  frowning  youth, 
who  swaggered  past  us. 

I  confessed  to  the  negative. 

«  He  is  only  thinking,  '  D  —  ned  gov'rnor,  wonder  it  he  s  a 
better  man  tiian  me,'"  said  my  interlocutor. 

About  4  P.M.  we  mounted  and  rode  out  of  the  city  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  kanyon,  where  we  were  to  meet  :Mr.  Little.  Pass- 
ing by  the  sugar \nills  and  turning  eastward,  after  five  or  six 
mries  wo  saw  at  a  distance  a  block  of  buildings,  which  presently, 
.us  if  by  enchantment,  sank  into  the  earth  ;  an  imperceptible 
wave  of  ground— a  common  prairie  formation  — had  intervened. 
From  tl're  summit  of  the  land  we  again  sighted  the  establish- 
mriit.  It  is  situated  in  the  broad  bed  of  a  dry  fnnnara  — 
which  would,  by  the  bye,  be  a  perilous  place  in  the  tropics,— 
issuing  from  Parley's  Kanyon.  The  ravine,  wlueh  is  sometimes 
practised  by  emigrant  trains,  is  a  diuigcroiis  pass,  here;  and 
there  but  a  few  rods  wide,  and  hemmed  in  by  rocks  rising  per- 
pendicularly 2000  feet.  Tlie  principal  house  was  built  for 
defence,  the  garden  was  walled  round,  and  the  enclosure  had  but 

two  small  doors. 

We  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  Mr.  Little,  who,  whilst  sup- 
per was  being  prepared,  led  us  to  the  tannery  and  the  grist- 
iiiill,  of  which  he  is  part  proprietor.  The  bark  used  for  the 
process  is  the  red  Hr,  costing  ,>(25  per  crd,  and  the  refuse  is 
employed  in  composts.  The  hides  are  received  uiisalted  ;  to  save 
labour  they  are  pegged  to  *<>ak  upon  wheels  turned  by  water- 
power.  The  leatlu-r  is  good,  and  under  experienced  European 
workmen,  will  presently  become  cheaper  than  that  imported 
from  England. 
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l^eyond  tlie  taiuiery  was  an  adobe  manufacture.  The  brick 
in  tins  part  splits  whilst  burning,  consequently  the  sun-dried 
article  is  preferred ;  wlien  the  wall  is  to  be  faced",  pegs  are  driven 
into  it  to  hold  the  plaster.  The  material  is  clay,  or  silt,  from 
thti  creek,  puddled  with  water,  and  if  saltish  it  is  better  than 
sweet  soil ;  unity  of  colour  and  formation  are  the  tests  of  good- 
ness. Each  brick  weighs,  wlien  dry,  16  lbs.,  and  the  mould  is 
mostly  double.  On  the  day  after  making  they  are  stacked,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  two  months ;  the  season  is  June,  Jul_),  and 
August,  after  which  it  becomes  too  cold.  The  workman  is  paid 
$0-75  per  cent. ;  400  per  diem  would  be  tolerable,  7()0  good 
woi-k  ;  thus,  an  able-bodied  bricklayer  c;in  make  twenty-one 
shillings  a  day, — rather  a  contrast  to  the  wages  of  an  unfortunate 
labourer  in  England. 

Eeturning  home  we  walked  through  Mr.  Little's  garden,  and 
admired  its  neatness.  The  fruit-trees  were  mostly  barren  ;  in 
tins  year  the  city  sets  down  a  loss  of  ,M  100,000  by  frost.  I  tasted, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Californian  grape,  "  uvas  admodum  ma- 
turas,  ita  voluit  aiuii  intemperies;"  they  not  a  little  resembled 
the  northern  French.  A  single  vine  sometimes  bears  $  1 00  worth. 
There  was  a  little  rhubarb,  but  it  is  not  much  used  where 
sugar  costs  forty-five  cents  per  pound.  After  supping  with  iNIr. 
Little,  his  wife  and  family,  we  returned  to  the  (Didroulfis,  and 
prepared  for  the  night  with  a  chat.  The  principal  point  illus- 
trated was  the  curious  amount  of  connexion  caused  bv  poly- 
gamy;  all  men,  calling  each  other  brothers,  become  cousins, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible,  amongst  the  old  ]\Iormons,  to  stop  a 
child  in  the  street  without  hndiiig  that  it  is  a  relative.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  comfort,  even  the  luxury,  of  a  Mormon  house- 
holder in  these  remote  wilds,  and  left  it  with  a  most  favourable 
imj)ression. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  we  prepared  to  set  out ;  from  the 
city  to  the  mouth  of  the  kanyon  the  distiuice  is  about  thirteen, 
and  to  the  lakelets  twenty-seven  miles.  INL'.  Little  now  accom- 
panied us  on  liorseback,  and  his  son  James,  whom  1  may  hero 
safely  call  a  boy,  was  driving  a  buck-board.  This  artii'h;  is  a 
light  gig-body,  mounted  upon  a  thin  ]>lanking,  to  wliieh  luggage 
is  strap])ed;  it  can  go  where  a  horse  can  tread,  and  is  easier  to 
both  animals  than  riding  down  steep  hills.  The  boy,  like  Mor- 
mon juveniles  generally,  had  a  great  aptitude  at  driving,  riding, 
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and  iising  tlie  axp;  he  attended  a  school,  hut  infinitely  preferred 
that  of  nature,  and  showed  all  the  disposition  to  heconie  the 
father  of  a  stout  hrave  western  man.  As  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Australia,  where  the  pedagogue  has  less  pay  than  the  shepherd, 
"keep  a  school''  is  here  e(juivalent  to  senu-starvation  ;  there  is 
no  superstitious  avtTsion,  as  the  Gentiles  have  asserted,  to  a  modi- 
cum of  education,  hut  the  state  of  life  renders  manual  lahour 
more  honoured  and  profitahle.  Whilst  the  schoolmaster  gains 
$2-50  per  mensem,  a  ditcher  woidd  make  the  same  sum  per  diem, 
liesides  impatience  of  study,  the  hoys  are  ever  anxious  to  hecome 
men  —  "  bring  up  a  child  and  away  it  goes,"  says  the  local  pro- 
verb,—  and  literature  will  not  yet  enable  a  youth  to  marry  and 
to  set  lip  housekeeping  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Our  route  lay  over  the  bench  ;  on  our  right  was  a  s([uare 
adobe  fort,  that  had  been  used  during  the  Indian  troubles,  and 
fields  and  houses  were  scattered  about.  Passing  the  mouth  of 
Parley's  Kanyon,  we  entered  the  rich  bottom  land  of  the  Great 
Cottomvood,  beautified  -with  groves  of  (piaking  asp,  whose  fohage 
was  absolute  green,  set  off  by  paper- white  stems.  After  passing 
through  an  avenue  of  hardheads,  /.  e.  erratic  granite  boulders, 
which  are  carted  to  the  city  for  building  the  temple,  we  turned 
to  the  left  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  kanyon,  where  its  sides 
flare  (»ut  into  gentler  slopes. 

A  clear  mountain  stream  l)reaks  down  the  middle.  The  b(  d 
is  a  mass  of  pebbles  and  blocks;  hornblende,  a  white  limestone, 
almost  marble,  but  i'uU  of  fiaws  ;  red  sandstone,  greenstone,  and 
a  conglomerate  like  mosaic  work.  The  liank  is  thick  with  the 
poplar  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  willow-clumps,  the  alder, 
with  its  drj',  mulberry-like  fruit ;  tlie  hop  vine,  and  a  birch 
whose  bark  is  red  as  the  cherry  tree's.  Above  the  stream  the 
ravine  sides  are  in  places  too  steep  for  growth ;  as  a  rule  the 
northern  is  ncx'er  wooded,  save  where  the  narrowness  of  the 
gor^e  impedes  the  action  of  the  violent  south  winds.  On  the 
lower  banks  the  tindjer  is  mostly  cleared  off.  Upon  the  higher 
slopes  grow  the  mountai)i  n.ahogany  and  the  scrub  maple,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  foot  of  soil.  There  is  a  fine  sturdy  growth  of  abiis. 
The  si)ruce,  or  white  pine,  rises  in  a  beautifully  regular  eone,ofteu 
UK)  feet  high  ;  there  are  two  principal  vaiieties  of  fir,  on(!  with 
smooth  light  bark,  and  the  other,  which  loves  a  higher  range, 
and  looks  black  as   it   bristles  out  of  its  snowy  bed,   is  of  a 
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(hm  russet.  Al n>ady  appenred  the  splendid  tints  which  make  the 
American  autumn  a  fit  subject  "•  ijicturibus  aique  podls"  An 
atmosphere  of  blue  seemed  to  invest  the  pines,  the  maple  blushed 
bright  red  ;  and  the  willow  clumps  of  the  bed,  and  the  tapestry 
of  ferns  liad  turned  to  vegetable  gold,  wdiilst  snow,  bleached 
to  more  than  usual  whiteness  by  intervals  of  deep  black  soil, 
flecked  the  various  shade  of  the  poison  hemlocks  and  balsam  firs, 
and  the  wild  strawberry,  which  the  birds  had  stripped  of  fruit. 

Grreat  Cottonwood  Kanyon,  like  the  generality  of  these  ravines 
in  the  western  wall  of  the  Wasach,  runs  east  and  west  till  near 
the  head,  when  it  gently  curves  towards  the  north,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbour  by  a  narrow  divide.  On  both  sides  the 
continuity  of  the  gap  is  cut  by  deep  jagged  gullies,  rendering- 
it  impossible  to  crown  the  heights.  The  road,  which  winds  from 
side  to  side,  was  worked  by  thirty-two  men,  directed  by  j\[r. 
Little,  in  one  season,  at  a  total  expense  of  ,<*' 16,000.  After 
exhausting  Red  Buttes,  Emigration,  and  other  kanyons,  for  tim- 
ber and  fuel,  Great  Cottonwood  was  explored  in  1854,  and  in 
IS.IG  the  iiscent  wiis  made  practicable,  fn  places  where  the 
gorge  narrows  to  a  gut  there  were  great  difficulties,  but  rocks 
were  removed,  whilst  tree-trunks  and  boughs  were  spread  like  a 
corduroy,  and  covered  over  with  earth  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance: iNlormon  energy  overcame  every  obstacle.  It  is  repaired 
every  summer  before  the  anniversary  festival ;  it  suffers  duriu<' 
the  aiitimm,  and  is  preserved  from  destruction  l)y  the  winter 
snows.  In  many  places  there  ai-e  wooden  l)ri(lges,  one  of  wdiich 
pays  toll,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  become  not  a  little 
ricket}'.  As  mav  be  imagined,  the  water-power  has  been  util- 
ised. Lines  and  courses  carefully  levelled,  and  in  parts  deeply 
excavated,  lest  the  precious  fluid  shoidd  spread  oui  in  basins,  are 
brought  from  afar,  and  provided  with  water-gates  and  coffer- 
dams. The  mills  are  named,  alter  the  letters,  C,  15,  A,  D,  and 
lastly  E.  Already  700,000  scjuare  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut 
during  this  summer,  and  a  total  of  a  million  is  expected  before 
the  mills  are  snowed  up  ;  j'ou  come  upon  these  ugly  useful  -  r<^c- 
tions  suddenly,  round  a  sharp  turn  in  the  bed  ;  they  have  i  ■  r 
effect  with  tl.eir  Avi.uTing  saws,  and  crash  of  timi  er,  form^  a 
treble  to  the  mrsical  bass  of  the  water-gods. 

We  halted  iit  the  several  mills,  w^hen  j\lr,  Tiittle  overlooked 
his  aceomits,  and  distributed  stores  of  coffee,  nigar,  and  tobacco. 
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After  the  first,  fivo  mik'S  we  passed  flecks  of  snow,  (he  tliermo- 
meter  however,  in  the  sliade  never  showed  less  than  ()t)°  V. 
In  plaees  the  liill  sides  were  bald  from  the  effeet  of  avaUuuhes, 
and  we,  saw  where  a  honse  had  lately  been  swei)t  away.  In  others 
a  fine  white  limestone  glistened  its  deception.  After  ])assing 
mill  I),  we  debouehed  npon  the  basin  also  Cidled  the  lUy  Prairie, 
a  dwarf  turfy  savannah,  about  100  yards  in  diameter,  rock  and 
tree-girt,  and  separated  from  I'arley's  Kanyou  on  the  nortii  by  a 
tall,  narrow  wall.  We  then  ascended  a  slope  of  black  viscid 
slippery  mud,  in  which  our  animals  were  nearly  mired,  with 
deep  slush  holes  and  cross  roots :  as  we  progressed  the  bridges 
did  not  improve.  On  our  left,  in  a  pretty  grove  of  thin  pines, 
stood  a  bear-trap.  It  was  a  dwarf  hut,  with  one  or  two  doors, 
wliicb  fall  when  Cufify  tugs  the  bait  from  the  figure  of  4 
in  the  centie.  These  moimtaineers  apparently  ignore  the  simple 
plan  of  the  Tchuvash,  who  fill  up  with  corn-brandy  a  hollow  in 
som(>  tree  lying  across  "old  Kphraim's"  path,  and  catch  him  dead 
drunk.  In  many  places  the  quaking  a.sp  trunks  were  deeply 
indcuted  with  cInAV  scars,  showing  fhat  the  climbing-  species  is 
here  common.  Shortly  before,  a  hear  had  been  shot  v> itliin  a 
few  niib'sof  (il.  S.  b.  city,  autl  its  paws  apfieai-cd  upon  the  hotel 

III) ill'   il'lioti'. 

Al)out  nud  afternoon  we  disiiKHinted,  and  left  otir  nags  and 
traps  at  Mill  E,  the  highest  point,  where  \v(>  wer<'  to  pass  the 
niglit.  -Mr.  Little  was  s\tffering  from  a  severe  neuralgia,  yet  he 
insisted  up(m  a.ceompanying  us.  With  visions  of  Albano,  Kil- 
larnev,  and  \Nindermere,  I  walked  up  the  half  nule  of  hill 
separating  us  from  (ireat  Cottonwood  J.ake.  In  front  rose  tall 
nine-clad  and  snow-strewed  peaks,  a  cul-de-sac,  formed  liy  the 
summit  f)f  the  Wasach.  We  could  not  see  their  feet,  but  in- 
stinct told  me  that  they  dropped  amund  the  water.  The  creek 
narrowed  to  a  jump.  Presently  we  arrived  at  a  kind  of  i)unch- 
bowl,fornu'dbyan  amphitheatre  of  frowning  broken  moiuitains, 
hi'diest  and  most  snowy  on  the  south-east  and  west,  and  nearly 
clear  of  snow  and  trees  on  the  east.  The  level  ground,  perhaps 
one  mile  in  diamet.'r,  wasagreen  sward,  dotted  with  blocks  and 
bonhlers,  based  on  black  humus  iuid  granite  detritus.  Part  ot 
it  was  clear,  the  r<>st  was  ivy-grown,  with  pines,  clumits,  and 
eirclets  of  tall  trees,  surrounded  by  their  young  in  bunches  a.nd 
fringes,  as  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.      There  wi're  signs  of 
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the  last  season's  revelry  —  heaps  of  charcoal  and  charred  trnnks, 
rough  tables  of  two  planks  suppcn-ted  by  trestles,  chairs  or  rail-like 
settles,  and  the  brnshy  remnants  of  tliree  "  boweries."  Two  skidls 
showed  that  wolves  had  been  busy  with  the  cattle.  Freshly  caught 
trout  lay  upon  the  table,  preserved  in  snow,  and  in  the  distance 
the  woodman's  axe  awoke  with  artful  sound  the  echoes  of  the  rocks. 

At  last  we  came  upon  the  little  tarn  wliich  occupies  the 
lowest  angle,  the  western  ridge  of  the  puneh-bowl  or  prairie- 
basin.  Unknown  to  Capt.  Stansbury,  it  had  been  visited  of  old 
by  a  few  mountain  men,  and  since  1854  by  the  mass  of  the  Mor- 
mons. According  to  my  informants  it  is  the  largest  of  a  chaplet 
of  twelve  pools,  two  to  the  S.  W.  and  ten  to  the  S.  E.,  which  are 
probably  independent  bulges  in  the  several  torrent  beds.  Some 
nro  described  as  having  no  outlet,  yet  all  are  declared  to  be 
Sweetwater.  The  altitude  has  not  been  ascertained  scientifically. 
It  is  roughly  set  down  between  9500  and  10,000  feet.  It  was 
then  at  its  smallest :  about  half  a  mile  long  by  one  quarter 
broad.  After  the  melting  of  th«  snow  it  spreads  out  over  the 
little  savannah.  Thi'  bottom  is  sandy  and  gravelly,  sloping  from 
ton  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It  freezes  over  in  winter,  and  about 
25  .'iO  May  the  ice  brinks  up  and  sinks.  The  runnel  which 
feeds  it  descends  from  the  snow-capped  peak  to  the  south,  and 
coi)ious  supplies  trickle  through  the  sojjpy  margin  at  the  base 
of  the  dripping  hills  around.  The  surplus  escapes  through  a 
head  to  the  north,  where  a  gated  dam  is  thrown  across  to  raise 
the  level,  and  to  ii'gulate  the  water  power.  Tlie  coloiu-  is  a 
milky  white,  the  water  is  warm,  and  its  earthy  vegetable  taste, 
the  effect  of  the  weeds  that  margin  it,  contrasts  with  the  purity 
of  the  creek  which  drains  it.  The  fish  are  principally  mountain 
trout  and  the  gymnotus  eel.  In  search  of  shells  we  walked 
round  the  margin,  now  siidiing  in  the  peaty  ground,  then  clam 
Ijerinu'  over  the  boulders — white  stones  that,  rolled  down  from 
the  perpendicidar  rocks  above,  sinndated  snow  ;  then  fighting 
our  way  through  the  thick  willow  clumps.  Our  cpiest,  however, 
was  not  rewarded.  After  satisfying  curiosity,  we  descended 
by  a  short  cut  of  a  cpiarter  of  a  mile  luuler  tall  trees  whose  shade 
preser\ed  the  snow,  and  found  ourselves  once  more  in  Mill  E. 

The  loii-hut  was  of  the  usual  make.  A  cold  wind  —  the  mer- 
cmy  had  falhai  to  50°  F. — rattled  through  the  crannies,  and  we 
prepared  for  a  freezing  night  by  a  blazing  fire.      The  furniture 
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—  two  bunks,  with  l)un'alo  robes,  tables  and  chairs,  whieh  were 
bits  of  phmk  mounted  on  four  lejifs  —  was  of  the  rudest.  I 
wliiled  away  the  last  hours  of  lij^ht  by  addinji^  to  my  various 
aeeomplishmouts  an  elomentiiry  knowledge  of  felling  trees. 
ILandling  the  timljer  axe  is  by  no  means  so  sim|)le  a  process 
as  it  appears.  The  woodman  does  it  by  instinct:  the  tyro,  who 
is  always  warned  that  be  may  easily  indent  or  slice  off  a  bit  of 
his  leg,  progresses  slowly  and  painfully.  The  princi])al  art  is  to 
give  the  proper  angle  to  the  blade;,  to  whirl  the  implement 
loosely  round  the  head,  and  to  let  it  fall  by  the  force  of  its  own 
weight,  the  guiding  hand  gliding  down  the  haft  to  the  other,  in 
order  not  to  break  the  blow.  We  ate  copiously;  appetite 
appeared  to  come  by  eating,  though  not  in  the  Parisian  sense 
of  the  phrase, —  what  a  treiisure  would  be  such  a  sanitarium  in 
India  I  The  society  was  increased  by  two  sawyers,  grulf  and 
rugged  men,  one  of  whom  suffered  from  ophthalmia,  and  two 
boys,  who  successfully  imitated  their  elders. 

Our  fireside  chat  was  sufficiently   interesting.      jMi".  S 

described  the  ceremonies  of  tlje  last  ^Mormon  Independence  Daj'. 
After  the  preliminaries  had  been  settled  as  below*,  the  caravans 

*  Extnut  fi'Miii  ihc  (if.  S.  T,.  roiTi'si'oiuli'iit  of  that  amialilo  and  fdiisoicntidusi 
pi'riodical  tlie  "  New  Yoi'k  Ilcraltl." 

"  The  Gfidt  'rirciili/-ftiinili  nfjulj/. 

''In  my  last  I  gave  yoiii' roailcrs  a  full  aoi'ount  of  the  ."Mornion  di'inonsf  rations  on 
tlio  anniversary  of  American  independence.  That  ilone,  tliey  have  now  lieforo 
tliem  the  celebration  of  their  own  indejiendence.  Adhesiveness  is  larjicly  develo|)e(l 
in  the  Mormon  praninm.  Tliey  will  h.ild  ou  to  their  notions.  On  the  '2lth  of 
July,  1847,  Briirhani,  at  the  head  of  tin-  pioneers,  entereil  thi-;  now  lieaufiful 
vallev  —  then  a  barren  wihh'rness.  For^retfnl  of  the  means  that  firced  tliem  liero, 
the  dav  was  set  apart  foi-  rejoicinfr.  They  laid  aside  the  weeils  of  nionrninj:  and 
consecrated  the  day  to  feastine;  and  dancini^.  The  Twenty-f'i\ir(h  is  the  day  of 
deliverance  that  will  he  handed  (h)wn  to  e;enerat  ions  when  theiburthis  immeasurably 
forgotten.  Three  years  ago,  two  thousand  persons  were  con)j:regated  at  the  liead 
waters  of  Biy;  Cuttonwood,  commemoratinp;  independence,  when  messengers  from 
the  East  arrived  with  tlie  intelligence  that  the  trooiis  were  on  the  plains.  I  need 
not  further  allude  to  what  was  then  said  and  done;  suiWce  it,  thir.gs  have  been  so 
disjointed  since  tliat  I!ig  ('ottunwciod  has  ln'cn  left  alone  in  solitn<li'.  Setting 
aside  the  restraint  of  vimi's,  it  seems  tliat  the  fiithfnl  ari'  to  again  enjoy  tliem- 
selveH.  The  following  card  tells  the  marching  onlers;  the  interstices  will  be  tilled 
up  with  orations,  .songs,  prayers,  dances,  and  everj-  kind  of  athletic  game  that  the 
youiur  may  choo.se  to  indulge  in  :    - 

"  Tii'int;/-f<ii'rth  of  Ji'li/  at  ilir  IluuJ-cpiarfi  !•■•<  t>f  Biij  Cxtl'-iiwtivd . — I'resident 
TSrighatn  Ynuiig  re.speetftilly  inviti's  — — —  to  atten<l  ji  picnic  excursion  to  the 
lake  in  V>\\i  t'ottonwood  Kanvon,  o;i  Tucsdav,  211  h  of  .hdv. 
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sot  out  from  tin;  Holy  City.  In  l.S(i{)  there  wore  1 122  sotds, 
5f)  carritijros,  lO.'J  wao;on^,  23.")  horses,  159  mules,  and  KJH  oxen 
They  bivouacked  f(jr  the  ni<^ht  upon  the  road,  and  marched 
with  a  certain  ceremony.  The  first  President  issued  an  order 
aHowiuo^  iiny  one  to  press  forwiird,  though  not  at  tlu;  expense  of 
others,  still  no  one  woidd  precede  him ;  nor  would  the  sec(jnd 
advance  before  the  third  President  —  a  good  example  to  some 
who  niiglit  want  teaching.  Moreover,  the  bishops  had  the 
privih,'ge  of  inviting  or  rather  of  permitting  the  people  of  their 
several  wiirds,  even  (fentiles,  to  attend.  The  "pioneers" — tlie 
survivors  of  the  noble  14.'}  who,  guided  by  their  Joshua,  ]\Ir. 
Hrigham  Young,  first  attempted  the  Promised  Ltind — were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  names  on  banners,  and  the  bands  played 
lustily  "  God  Save  the  King !"  and  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner !" 
'•  Jlappy  Laiull"  and  "  I)u-dah."  At  six  on  the  fine  morning 
of  the  24th,  which  followed  ugly  weather,  a  salute  of  three 
guns,  in  honour  of  the  First  Presidency,  was  fired,  with  music 
in  the  intervals,  the  stars  and  the  stripes  floating  on  the  top  of 
the  noblest  staff,  a  tall  fir  tree.  At  9  a.m.  a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  denoting  the  .age  of  New  Zion,  and  at  G  p.m.  twelve  guns, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  tlie  Apostles,  were  dis- 
charged witii  similar  ceremonies.  The  scene  must  have  been 
lively  and  picturesque  around  the  bright  little  tarn,  and  under 
the  everlasting  hills — a  holidiiy  crowd,  with  wag(nis  and  ambu- 
lances drawn  up,  te-nts  and  mar(HU'es  pitched  under  tlie  groves, 
and  horse  races,  in  v/liich  the  fair  sex  joined,  over  tlie  soft  green 
sward.  At  10  r.jr.,  after  the  dancing  in  the  boweries  hiid  flagged, 

"  f^q/>t/ati()>ii^.— Yon  will  lie  i-cquired  to  start  so  as  to  pass  the  first  mill,  about 
four  miles  up  tlie  kaiiyon,  before  twelve  o'eloek  on  INloiulay  the  23rd,  as  no  person 
will  lie  allowed  to  pass  tiiat  ])oint  after  two  o'eloek  I'.M.  of  that  day.  All  persons 
are  forbidden  to  smoke  seijars  or  I'ipes,  or  kindle  tires  at  any  plaee  in  the  kanyon, 
except  on  tlie  eamp  ;^roiiiid.  Tlie  bishops  are  requested  to  aeeoiiipany  those 
invited  from  theii-  rcspeetivr  wards,  and  see  thai  each  jicrson  is  well  tilled  for  tlio 
trip  with  good,  siibslaiitiai,  steady  teams,  waij:oiis,  harness,  liold-l>aeks  and  loeks, 
capable  of  completiiii;-  the  journey  without  repair,  and  a  trood  driver,  so  as  not  to 
ciulaiiffer  the  life  of  any  iiidivi<ltial.  JJishops,  heads  of  families,  and  leaders  of 
small  parties,  will,  before  passiuir  the  first  mill,  furnish  a  full  and  complete  list  of 
all  persons  accoinpauying  them,  and  hand  the  same  to  the  guard  at  the  gate. 

"  CoDi, (little  of  ArraiiriciiK-iidi.  ~  A.  O.  Smoot.  .Tolin  .'^harp.  L.  AV.  Hardy.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, E.  V.  Sheets,  V.  Kesler,  Thomas  Callister,  A.  II.  Kaleigh.  Henry  Moon. 
J.  C.  lattle.  Marshal  of  the  day;  Colonel  K.  T.  Burton  will  arrange  the  Uuard. 

"  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  .luly  10,  18G0." 
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the  bands   fiiiislunl   with  "  Home,  sweet  Hume,"  and  tliu  SaiutH 
retiinu'd  to  their  every-day  ooeupations. 

]Mr.  Jiitfle  also  recounted  to  us  his  experiences  ninonj,'  the 
Indians,  whom   he,  like  all  the  Mormons,  tirmly  helieved  to  be 
fhildreii  of  Israel  under  a   eloud.  ,    He  compared   the  ]\bdi- 
eine-lod.^e  to  a  masonic  hall,  and  declared  that  the  so-ealled 
I{ed  nun  had  si^ns  and  <*nv^  lil"'  ourselves  ;  and  he  related  how 
v'n  old  ehicf,  wh.  u   certain  synibolie  actions  were  made  to  him, 
wept  an.l  waihd,  fliinki.i<,'  how  he  and  his  had  ne,^^l(>cted   their 
observar)ces.     The  S.iints  were  at  one  time  good  masons  ;   un- 
happily tlu7  wanted  to  be  better.    Tlie  au-cl  of  the  Lord  brought 
to   ]Mr.  Joseph   Smith  the;  lost  key-words  of  several   degrees, 
whii'h  eaust'd  him,  when  he  appeared  amongst  the  brothei'liood  of 
Illinois,  to  "  work  right  a-head"  of  the  highest,  and  to  show  them 
their  ignorance  of  the  greatest  truths  and  benefits  of  masonry. 
'J'he  natural  residt  was  that  their  diploma  was  taken  from  them 
liy  the   Grand   liodge,  and  they  are  not  admitted  to  a  Gentile 
gathering.     Now  hcatliens  without  the  gate,  they  still  cling  to 
(heir  heresy,  and  <leclare  that  other  masonry  is,  like  the  Christian 
faith,  founded  upon  truth,  and  originally  of  the  eternal  Church, 
but  iallen  -way  and  fur  gone  in  error.     There  is  no  race,  except 
perhaps  anti.piaries,  more  credulous  than   the  brethren   of  the 
.^Mystic  Craft.      I  have  been  told,  by  one  who  may  havcMleceived 
himself,  but  would  not  have  deceived  me,  that  the  Roj-al  Arch, 
iiotorioiisly  a   corruption   of  the   Koyal  Arras,  is  known  to  the 
Bedouins  of  Arabia:  whilst  tlie  dairy  of  the  Neilgh<-rry  Todas, 
with  its  exclusion  of  women,  and  its  rude  ornamontatiun  of  cres- 
cents,  circles,  and  triangles,  was   at   once   identified  with   the 
"old  religion  of  the  world  whose  vestiges  survive  amongst  all 
]ieople."   °l?ut  these  an;  themes  unfit  tor  an  •' entered  ai)pren- 
ticc."      Mr.  Little  corroborated  concerning  the  Prairie  Indians 
and  the  Yutas  what  is  said  of  the  settled  tribes,  nanudy,  that 
lh<.  comforts  of  civilisation  tend  to  their  destruction.   The  men, 
enervated  by  indoor  life  for   half  the  year,  are   compelled  at 
times  to   endure  sudden  privation,    hardship,   and   fatigue,  of 
which    the    results     are    rheumatism,   consumption,    and   fatal 
ciitarrhs.     Yet   he    believed    that   the    "valleys    of  Ephraim" 
would  yet  be  full  of  them.     He  spoke   freely  of  the  actualities 
and    prospects   of  IMormonism.     .Aly  companions  asserted  with 
truth  that  there  is  not  among  their  number  a  single  loafer,  rich 
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or  pour,  an  idle  gi-ntlcmuu  or  a  lazy  vagabond,  a  drunkard  or  ti 
gandder,  a  l)(u'.>;ir  or  a  prostitute.    Those  honourabhi  professions 
are  meudu'red  by  the  Gentiles.  They  boast od,  indeed,  of  what  is 
sometimes  owned  by  their  enendes,  that  there  are  fewer  robberies, 
nuuders,  arsons,  and  rapes  in  Utah  than  in  any  other  place  of 
etpial  poj)ulation  in  the  world.     'V\u  v  held  that  the  laws  of  the 
IJ.  S.  are  hrlter  adapted  to  secure  tin-  li!i])piness  of  a  small  coni- 
numiiy  than  to  consolidate  the   provinres  of  a  continent  into 
one  huge   («mpire,  and  they  looked   coutidently  forward  to  the 
spread  of  Alormonism  over  the  world.     They  claimeci  for  them- 
selves, like  other  secessionists,   "  le  droit  sacve  (ttnmrfection" 
against   which    in  vain    the    Gentiles    raged    and    the    Federal 
Government  devised   vain    things.      They  declared  themselves 
to  ])e  the  salt  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  the  fulness    of  time 
they   shall    bre-dv    the    republie     in    pieces,     like    a    potter's 
vessel.     Of  \N';ishington,  Jefferson,  and  the  other   sages  of  the 
revolution,    they    speak    -with    all   respect,   describing  them   as 
instruments  in   the  hand   of  the  Almighty,  and  as   Latter  Day 
Saints  in   will   if  not  in   deed.      I   was   much  pleased  by  their 
tolerance,  Imt    tolerance    in    the  West   is  rather   the  effect    of 
climate  and  occupation  than  of  the  reasoning  faculty.     Gentiles 
have  often  said  before   me  that  Mornionism  is  as  good  as  any 
other  religion,  and  that  'Sir.  Joseph  Smith  "had  a.s  good  aright 
to  establish  a   ('hurcli  as  Luther,  Calvin,  P'ox,  Wesley,  or  even 
l)luft'  Kinj;-  IJal."     The  IMormons  are  certaiidy  the  least  fanatical 
of  our  faiths,  owning,  like  Hindus,  that  every  man  should   walk 
his  own  way,  whilst  clainung  for  themselves  superiority  in  be- 
lief and  politics.    At  Xauvoo  they  are  said  to  have   been  puffed 
up  by  th(;  rapid  growth  of  their  power,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
sum]>tu()us,  haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing;  to  have  assumed 
a  jurisdiction  independent  of,  and  sometimes  hostile  to,  the  nine 
counties   around    them   and    to    the    States;  to  have   attached 
pena' !  OS  to  speaking  evil   of  the   Propliet;  and  to  have  denied 
the  validity  of  legal  documents,   unless   countersigned  by  him 
who  was  also  .Mayor  and  (ieneral.      Tlu>y  are  certainly  changed 
for  the  better  in  tliese  days,     ^^'ith  respect  to  their  future  views 
the  Anti-Mormons  assert  that  the  Saints  have  now  been  driven 
to  the  end  of  their  tt-ther,  and  nuist  stand   to  fight  or   deliver; 
that  the  new  territoiy  of  Nevada  will  i)resently  be  a  fata,l  rival 
to  them,  that  the  States  will  no  longer  tolerate  this  theocratic 
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desDOtism  in  the  bosom  of  a  democracy ;  aad  that  presently  they 
must  be  w  peel  out.     The  Mormons  already  discern  the  dawnmg 
7a  bn*rr  day.    In  the  reaction  whTch  has  taken  place  m  the.r 
toit  they  fear  no  organised  attack  by  the  U.  S.  on  account  of 
,Xi  fl-ee  at  wihington,  and  the  «.  mer<»  mheren^  m 
„  iw  and  unwieldy  a  body  as  the  Federal  Go-^^'^'-^^^J 
count  upon  seces^on.  quoting  a  certam  F-"^;  f^^^ 
iiinotures  when  honest  men  come  m.      -iney  u-nc 
CZralaid  of  God,  plus  their  vote    will  P"- % -^Jj^ 
rt,L  a  State      "  Some  time  this  side  of  the  great  Midenmum 
trwiU -I'ise  their  favourite  dream,  restoration  (.hich  nught 
Meed    appeu  in  ten  years)  to  their  quondam  Z>on,  Independ- 
ence Mo.;  the  centre  of  the  old  terrestrial   paradise.    Of  this 
;:lised  {and  their  President  said,  with  "  -™*'"|  »'  ^^.^^X 
strain"  "while  water  runs  and  grass  grows,  while  virtue  is 
'rX'and  vice  hateful,  and  while  a  stone  points  out  a  sacred 
pit  where  a  fragment  of  American  liberty  once  v;"-'.  -L"* 
Mf-aulay's   well-known   Zealander   shall   apparently  take   his 
passt^Iy  Cunai,l's,-"I  ov  my  posterity  will  plead   he  cause  of 
?ntr«l  innocence,  until  Missouri  makes  atonemen   for  all  he 
2:  or  sinks  disgraced,  degraded,  and  damned  to  lieU,  whe 
the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenehed       Then  shall 
e  Jews  of  the  old  world  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
the  Jews  of  the  new  ^v„rld  (the  Mormons)  recover  their  own 
Kon      Gog  and  Magog,  that  is  to  say,  the  kings  of    he  G.n- 
;  1  r  and   their   hosts,  shall  rise  up  against  the   Latter  Day 
S    nts.   who,  guided  by  a  prophet  that  ^M'^^^  J^''^^ 
T  .,l,nn  shall  mi.'htily  overthrow  them  at  the  battle  of  Arma 
^eton      Then°the%ears,    bows,  and    aijows  (probably   an 
abruse    allusion    to    the    descendants   of    onr  M.n.es    and 
tnsfongs)  shall  be  burned  with  fire  seven  years;     he  earth 
t™l  to  fin  ss  shall  be  theirs,  and  the  long  looked  for  MiUenmum 
i  tome  at  last.    And  as  prophecy  without  date  is  somewhat 
i able  to  be  vague  and  indefinite,  these  great  events  are  fixed, 
n   Mr.  Joseph  Smith's  Autobiography,  for  the  year  "1  grace 
,890      Meantime,  they  can  retire,  if  forbidden  the  Saska  ch- 
eZ  Eiver  and  Vancouver's  Island,  to  the  rich  "minerales"  in 
"  Sonora  of  the  Gold  Mountams."  ^  ,    „     i.      i 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  Sunday.  16th  Sep  ember, 
we  mounted  and  rode  slowly  on.     I  had  neglected   to  take 
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"  laggings,"  and  the  loss  of  cuticle  and  cutis  was  deplorable. 
Once  at  the  tabernacle  was  enoujrh :  on  this  occasion,  however, 
non-attendance  was  a  mistake.  There  had  been  a  little  "  mifif " 
between  Mr.  President  and  the  "Gauge  of  Philosophy,"  Mr.  0. 
Pratt.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  is  aho  an  apostle,  is  a  highly 
though  probably  a  self-educated  man,  not,  as  is  stated  in  an  Eng- 
lish work,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Usman 
of  the  New  Faith,  writer,  preacher,  theologian,  missionary, 
astronomer,  philosopher,  and  mathematician, —  especially  in  the 
higher  branches,—  he  has  thrust  thought  into  a  faith  of  cere- 
mony which  is  supposed  to  dispense  with  the  trouble  of 
thinking;  and  has  intruded  human  learning  into  a  scheme 
whose  essence  is  the  utter  abrogation  of  the  individual  will. 
He  is  consequently  suspected  of  too  much  learning,  of  relying,  in 
fact,  rather  upon  books  and  mortal  paper,  than  that  royal  road  to 
all  knowledge,  inspiration  from  on  high,  and  his  tendencies  to 
let  loose  these  pernicious  doctrines  often  bring  him  into  h-onble 
and  place  him  below  his  position.  In  his  excellent  discourse 
delivered  to-day,  he  had  declared  the  poverty  of  the  Mormons, 
and  was  speedily  put  down  by  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  who  boasted 
the  Saints  to  be  the  wealthiest  (/.  e.  in  good  works  and  post- 
obit  prospects)  people  in  the  world.  I  had  tried  my  best  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  Gauge, 
who,  however,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  declined.  At  the 
same  meeting  Mr.  Heber  Kimball  solemnly  consigned  to  a 
hotter  place  than  the  tropics  Messrs.  Bell  and  Livingston,  the 
cause  being  their  supposed  complicity  in  bringing  in  the  Federal 
troops.  1  write  it  with  regret,  but  both  of  these  gentlemen, 
when  the  sad  tidings  were  communicated  to  them,  showed  a 
quasi-Pharaonic  hardening  of  the  carnal  heart.  A  measure, 
however,  was  on  this  occasion  initiated,  which  more  than  com- 
pensated for  these  small  ridicules.  To  the  present  date  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  fortli,  to  Canton  even,  or  Kurrachee,  like 
the  apostles  of  Judea,  working  their  passages  and  supporting 
themselves  by  handiwork  ;  being  wholly  without  purse  or  scrip, 
baggage  or  salary,  they  left  their  business  to  languish,  and 
their  fam'lies  to  want.  When  man  has  no  coin  of  his  own 
he  is  naturally  disposed  to  put  his  hand  into  his  neighbour's 
pocket,  and  the  greediness  of  a  few  unprincipled  propagandists, 
despite  the  prohibitions  of  the  Prophet,  had  caused  a  scandal 
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by  the  riclmess  of  tlieir  "plunder."  A  new  ordinance  was 
therefore  issued  to  the  thirty  new  nominees.*  The  inif'sionariea 
were  forbidden  to  take  from  their  converts,  and  in  compensation 
they  would  receive  regidar  salaries,  for  which  funds  were  to  be 
collected  in  the  several  wards.  On  the  same  evening  I  was  in- 
formed a  single  ward,  the  13th,  subscribed  ^^'3000.  That  Sunday 
was  an  important  day  to  myself  also ;  I  posted  a  "  sick  certifi- 
cate," advising  extension  of  leave  for  six  months,  signed 
by  W.  F.  Anderson,  M.B.,  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  It 
was  not  wholly  en  re^/le;  it  required  two  signatures  and  the 
counter-signature  of  H.B.M.'s  Consid  to  affirm  that  the  signa- 
tures were  bond  fide,  not  "  bogus."  But  the  signer  was  the 
only  M.D.  in  the  place,  H.  B.  JNl.'s  nearest  consul  was  distant 
about  600  miles,  and  to  suggest  that  a  gentleman  may  be 
quietly  forging  or  falsifying  his  signr.ture  is  to  incur  an  unjusti- 
fiable personal  risk  in  the  Far  West. 

Still  bent  upon  collecting  the  shells  of  the  basin,  I  accepted 

Mr.  S 's  offer  of  being  my  guide  to  Ensign  Peak,  where  they 

are  said  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  nural)cr.  Our  route  lay 
through  the  broken  wall  which  once  guarded  the  land  against 
Lemuel,  and  we  passed  close  by  the  large  barn- like  building 
called  the  arsenal,  where  the  military  school  will  also  be. 
Motives  of  delicacy  prevented  my  asking  questions  concerning 
the  furniture  of  the  establishment.  Anti-Mormons,  however, 
whisper  that  it  contains  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  large- 
scaled  implements  of  destruction,  prepared,  of  course,  for  trea- 
sonable purposes.  The  arsenal  naturally  led  us  into  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  the  JNIormon  Battalion,  the 

*  Tlio  following  is  a  copy  of  Xlw  Elder's  Ccrtificato,    officially  signed  Ly  tlio 
President  and  liis  two  Councillors,  and  supplied  to  the  departing  luissionai-y : — 
To  all  Ptrsmis  to  whom  this  Ldhr  shall  come. 

"Tliis  certifies  that  tlie  liearcr,  Elder  A.  T5.,  is  in  full  faitli  and  fellnwsliip  with 
the  Cluircli  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  hy  tlie  general  authorities 
of  said  Church,  has  been  duly  appointed  a  Mission  to  Iiiverpool  to  preach  tho 
Gospel,  and  administer  in  all  tlie  ordinances  tliereof  [lertaininp;  to  his  office. 

"And  we  invite  all  ini'n  to  give  heed  to  liis  teachings  and  counsels  as  a  man  of 
God,  sent  to  open  to  them  the  door  of  life  and  salvation,  and  assist  him  in  his 
travels,  in  whatsoever  things  he  may  need. 

'•And  we  pray  God  the  Eternal  I'ather  to  bless  Elder  A.  E.  and  all  who  receive 
him  and  minister  to  his  comfort,  with  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  time 
and  for  all  eternity,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Clirist :  Amen. 

"Signed  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Territory  of  Utah, 18G-,  in  behalf  of  said 

Church." 
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Danite  band,   and  other  things  military,  of  which  the  reader 
may  not  be  undesirous  of  knowing-  "  some." 

The  Naiivoo  Legion  was  organised  in  1840,  and  was  made  to 
include  all  male  Saints  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty.    In 
1842  it  numbered  2000  men,  well  officered,  uniformed,  armed 
and  drilled.     It  now  may  amount  throughout  the  territory  to 
6000  —  8000  men :  the  Utah  INIilitia,  however,  is  officially  laid 
down  in  the  latest  returns,  at  2821.     In  case  of  war,  it  would 
be  assisted  by  30,000  or  40,000  Indian  warriors.     The  Legion 
is  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant-General,  at  present  Mr.  Daniel  C. 
Wells,  the  Martin  Hofer  of  this  western  Tyrol;  the  Major-General 
is  Mr.  C.  D.  G-rant,  who,  in  case  of  vacancy,  takes  command. 
The  Lieutenant-General  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  is  then   commissioned  by  the  governor  :  he 
organises  the  legion  into   divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  batta- 
lions, companies,  and  districts  :  his  staff,  besides  heads  of  depart- 
ments—  Adjutant,  Commissary  Quartermaster,  Paymaster  and 
Surgeon-General  —  consists  of  three  aides  and  two  topographical 
engineers,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  a  milit-^rv  secretary,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel,  and  two    Chaplains,     The  pre- 
sent Adjutant-General  is  Mr.  Wm.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  few 
Irish  Saints,  originally  Sergeant-Major  in  the  ]Mormon  battalion, 
who,  after  the  ftishion  of  the  vestern  world,  combines  with  the 
soldier  the  lawyer  and  the  editor.     The  minutest  directions  are 
issTied  to  the  legion  in  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  further  or- 
ganisation of  the  Militia  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  (Territorial 
Laws,  chap.  35),  and  it  is  divided  into  military  districts  as  be- 
low.*     There  is,  moreover,  an  independent  battalion  of  Life 


G-,  ill  bulialf  of  said 


*  There  are  eleven  originally  cstablislied,  viz. : 

1st.  Tlie  Groat  Salt  Lake  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  -Hitliiu 
the  Loundaries  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

2ud.  The  Davis  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  within  the  limits 
of  Davis  County. 

3rd.  Weber  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  within  the  limits  of 
Weber  County. 

4th.  The  Western  Jordan  Military  District  sliall  include  all  the  militia  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  County  west  of  the  Jordan  IJiver. 

5th.  The  Tuoele  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  wilhiu  the  limits 
of  Tooele  County. 

Gth.  The  Cottonwood  Jlilitary  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  in  G-reat  Salt 
Lake  County,  south  of  the  south  line  of  Groat  Salt  Lake  City  and  east  of  the 
Jordan  River. 
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Guards,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  County,  not  attached  to  any  brigade  or 
division,  but  subject  at  all  times  to  the  call  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-General.  There  are  also  minute  men,  picked 
Jighters,  ready  to  mount,  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  upon  horses 
that  range  near  the  Jordan,  and  to  take  the  field  in  pursuit  of 
Indians  or  others,  under  their  commandant  Colonel  Burton. 
These  corps  form  the  nuclei  of  what  will  ])e,  after  two  genera- 
tions, formidable  armies.  The  increase  of  Saintly  popidation 
is  rapid,  and  from  their  childhood  men  are  trained  to  arms :  each 
adult  has  a  rifle  and  a  sable,  a  revolver  and  a  bowie  knife,  and  he 
wants  only  practice  to  become  a  good,  efficient,  and  well  disci- 
plined soldier.  Grants  amounting  to  a  total  of  ^5000  have  at 
different  times  been  apportioned  to  military  purposes,  buildings, 
mounting  ordnance,  and  schools :  Gentiles  declare  that  it  was 
required  for  education,  but  I  presume  that  the  Mormons,  like 
most  people,  claim  to  know  their  own  affairs  best.  As  in  the 
Land  of  Liberty  generally,  there  is  a  modified  conscription; "  all 
free  male  citizens  " —  with  a  few  dignified  exceptions  and  ex- 
empts —  are  subject  to  soldier's  duty  within  thirty  days  after 
their  arrival  at  any  military  district  in  the  territory. 

That  the  Mormon  battalion  did  good   service  in  the  Mexican 
war   of  1847,  is  a  matter  of  history.     It  was  sent  at  a  most 
critical  conjuncture.     Application  was  made  to  the  Saints,  when  . 
upon  the  point  of  commencing  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  through 
the  deserts  of  Paran  and  Sin,  where  the  red  Amalekite  and  the 
JNIoabite  lay  in  wait  to  attack  them,  and  when  every  male  was 
wanted  to  defend  the  old  and  sick,  the  women  and  children,  and 
the  valuables  of  which  the   Egyptian  had  not  despoiled  them. 
Yet  the  present  prophet  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  call :  he 
sent  off  500  of  his  best  men,  who  fought  through  the  war  and 
shared  in  the  triumph.     Providence  rewarded  them.     It  was  a 
Mormon  — James  W.  Marshall -— who,  when  discharged  from 

7th.  The  Utah  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  in  Utah  County. 

8th.  The  San  Potc  Military  Dibtriet  shall  include  all  the  militia  within  the 
limits  of  San  Pete  County. 

9th.  The  Pauvan  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  within  fie  Imuts 
of  Millard  County. 

10th.  The  Iron  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  within  the  limits 
of  Iron  County. 

11th.  The  Green  Eiver  Military  District  shall  include  all  the  militia  within  the 
limits  of  Green  Eiver  County. 
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service,  entered  with  some  comrades  the  service  of  a  Swiss  land- 
owner, Capt.   Suter— a  remnant  of  Charles  X.'s  gnard— near 
Sacramento,  on  the  American  Eiver,  and  who,  in  January  1848, 
when  sinking  a  mill-run  or  water-run,  discovered  the  shining 
metal  wliich  first  made  California  a  household  word.     On  the 
return  of  the  battalion  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  laden  with  nearly  half  a 
million  of  gold,  a  mint  was  established,  and  a  $5  piece  was  added 
to  the  one  million  dollars,  which  forms  the  annual  circulation  of 
the  U.  S.     It  bears,  on  the  reverse,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  sur- 
mounting a  three-cornered  cap,  placed  over  a  single  eye :  the 
former  alludes,  I  was  told,  mystically  to  the  first  Presidency. 
The  obverse  having  two  hands  clasped  over  the  date  (1849)  and 
the  words  «  Five  Dollars  G.  S.  L.  C.  P.  G.     The  $5  appeared 
someAvhat  heavier  though  smaller  than   an  English  sovereign. 
Anti-Mormons  adduce  this  coinage  as  an  additional  proof  of 
saintly  presumption,  but  it  was  legally  done,— a  Territory  may 
not  stamp  precious  metal  with  the  Federal  arms,  but  it  has  a  right 
to  establish  its  own.     They  adduce  moreover  a  severe  charge, 
namely,  that  the  $5  piece  was  15  —  20  per  cent,  under  weight, 
and  yet  was  forcibly  made  current.     One  remarkable  effect  the 
gold  certainly  had.    V^^hen  the  Kirtland  Safety   Savings   Bank, 
established  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  in   February   1831,    broke, 
he  stoutheartedly  prophesied  that  before  twenty  years  should 
elapse  the  worthless  paper  should  be  again  at  par  :     The  finan- 
cial vaticination  was  true  to  the  letter.* 

*  The  Mormons  quote  two  other  prophecies  both  equally  offensive  to  the  U.  S. 
and  both  equally  well  known. 

On  the  26th  April  1843,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  distinctly  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  "  question  of  slavery 
would  cause  a  rebellion  in  S.  Carolina,"  and  effect  ii  "  division  of  the  Southern 
against  the  Nortlieru  States."  It  was  a  calamity  easy  to  be  foreseen,  but  we  look 
with  anxiety  to  the  unfulfilled  portion,  the  "terrible  bloodshed"  which  will  result. 

In  1846,  when,  humanly  speaking,  wunt  and  destitution  stared  the  Saints  in  tlus 
face,  Mr.  Brighani  Young  predicted  that  within  five  years  tliey  would  be  wealthier 
than  before.  This  was  palpably  fulfilled  in  1849,  when  the  passage  of  emigrants 
to  California  enabled  the  Saints  to  exchange  their  supplies  of  food  for  goods  and 
Aaluables  at  enormous  profits. 

I  commend  these  "uninspired  prophecies"  to  the  simple-minded  translator  of 
"  Forewarnings,  Prophecies  on  the  Church,  Antichrist  (who  was  born,  wo  are 
told,  four  years  ago),  and  Revelations  in  tlie  Last' Times."  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Young's  vaticinations  will  be  tound  quite  as  respectable  as  the  "  Visions  of  an  Aged 
Nun"  and  the  "Predictions  of  Sister  Rosa  Columba."  Prophecy  being  the 
highest  aim  of  human  induction,  is  apparently  universally  and  equally  diffiiscd. 
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Tlio  "  D.'milo  1);inil,"  a  name  of  fear  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is 
Baid  by  anti-Monnona  to^consist  of  men  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  forty-nine.     They  were  originally  termed  Daughters  of 
Gideon,  Destroying  Angels, — the  Gentiles  say  Devils, —  and 
finally,  Sons  of  Dan,  or  Danites,  from  one  of  whom  it  was  pro- 
phesied that  he  shoidd  be  a  serpent  in  the  path.     They  were 
organised  about  1837,  under  D.  W.  Patten,   popularly  called 
Captain  Fearnot,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  as  avengers  of  blood 
with  Gentiles  ;  in  fact,  they  formed  a  kmd  of  "  Death  Society," 
Desperadoes,  Thugs,  Hashshashiyun  —  in  plain  English,  assas- 
sins in  the  name  of  the  Lord.     The  Mormons  declare  categcri- 
cally   the   whole  and  every   particular  to  be  the  calumnious 
invention  of  the  impostor  and  arch  apostate,  Mr.  John  C.  Bennett 
whilome  mayor  of  Nauvoo,  that  the  mystery  and  horror  of  the 
idea  made  it  equally  grateful  to  the  knave  and  fool  who  per- 
secuted them,  and  that  not  a  trader  could  be  scalped,  nor  a 
horse-stealer  shot,  nor  a  notorious  villain  of  a  Gentile  knived 
withouc  the  deed  of  blood  being    attributed  to  Danite  hands 
directed  by  prophetic  heads.     It  was  supposed  that  the  Danites 
assume  savage  disguises  :  "  he  has  met  the  Indians  "  was  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  meaning  that  a  Gentile  has  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  destroying  angels.     I  but  express  the  opinion  of  sensible 
and'  moderate  neutrals  in  disbelieving  the  existence  of  an  or- 
ganised band  of  "  Fidawi ":  where   every  man  is  ready  to  be 
a  Danite,  Danites  are  not  wanting.     Certainly,  in  the  terrible 
times  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  destroying  angels  were  recpiired 
to  smite  secretly,  mysteriously,  and  terribly    the  first  l)orn  of 
Egypt:  now  the  necessity  has  vanished.     This,  however,  the 
Mormons  deny,  declaring  the  existence  of  the  Danites,  like  that 
of  spiritual  wives,  to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  literally  and  in 
substance  tot<ally  and  entirely  untrue. 

Meanwhile  we  had  nearly  ascended  the  Jebel  Nur  of  this  new 
Meccah,  the  big-toe  of  the  Wasach  mountains,  and  exchanged 
the  sunny  temperature  below  for  a  cold  westerly  wind,  that 
made  us  feel  snow :  the  air  improved  in  purity,  as  we  coidd  judge 
by  the  effects  of  carcasses  lying  at  different  heights.  The  bench 
up  which  we  trod  was  gashed  by  broad  ravines,  and  bore  upon 
its  red  soil  a  growth  of  thin  sage  and  siuiflower.  A  single  fossil 
and  two  varieties  x)f  shells  were  found :  iron  and  quartz  were 
scattered  over  the  surface,  and  there  is  a  legend  of  gold  having 
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boen  discovered  here.     Presently,  standing  upon  the  topmost 
bluff,  we  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  view  which  I  have  attempted  to 
reproduce  in  a  sk^  ch.    Jielow  the  bench  lay  the  dot-like  houses  of 
Zion.    We  could  see  with  bird's  eye  glance,  the  city  laid  out  like 
a  chess  board,  and  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  bee-line  streets 
and  crow-flight  avenues  which,  bordered  by  distance-dwarfed 
trees,  narrowed  to  threads  as  they  drew  towards  a  vanishing  point. 
Beyond  the  suburbs,  stretched  the  valley  plain,  sprinkled  with 
little  plantatjons  clustering  round  the  smaller  settlements  and 
streaked  by  the  rivulets  which,  arising  from  the  frowning  pine- 
clad  heights  on  the  left,  flowed  towards  the  little  Jordan  of  this 
young  Judea  on  the  right.     The  extreme  south  was  bounded 
by  the  denticulated  bench  which  divided  like  a  mole  the  valleys 
of  the  G-t.  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes.     Already  autumn  had  begun : 
the  purpling  plain  and  golden  slopes  shed  a  dying  glory  over 
the  departing  year,  while  the  mellowing  light  of  evening,  and 
aerial  blue  from  above,  toned  down  to  absolute  beauty  each 
harsher  feature  of  the  scene. 

After  lingering  for  a  while  over  the  fair  coup-cVceil,  we  de- 
scended, holding  firm  the  sage  bushes,  the  abrupt  western  slope, 
and  we  passed  by  the  warm  Harrowgate  spring,  with  its  sulphury 
blue  waters,  white  lime-like  bed,  and  rushy  margins  in  dark 
earth,  snow-capped  with  salt  efflorescence.  As  we  entered  the 
city,  we  met  a  noted  Gentile  innocently  driving  out  a  fair 
Saint :  both  averted  their  faces  as  they  passed  us,  but  my  com- 
panion's colour  darkened.  All  races  have  their  pet  prohibitions 
and  aversions,  their  likes  and  dislikes  in  matters  of  sin.  Among 
the  jMonnons,  a  suspicion  of  immorality  is  more  hateful  than 
the  reputation  of  bloodshed.  So  horse-thieving  in  the  Western 
States  is  a  higher  crime  than  any  other  ;  in  fact,  the  sin  which 
is  never  forgiven  :  an  editor  thus  unconcernedly  sums  up  the 
history  of  one  lately  shot  when  plundering  stock:  "he  was 
buried  by  those  who  meted  out  to  him  summary  justice,  not 
exactly  attending  to  law,  but  upon  a  more  speedy,  economical, 
and  salutary  principle,  and  a  stake  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
grave,  on  which  was  inscribed  '  A.  B.  B ,  shot  for  horse- 
stealing, July  1,  I860.'" 

Entering  the  city  by  the  north-west,  we  passed  the  Academy 
of  the  7th  ward.  Standing  in  a  10  acre  block,  it  is  a  large  adobe 
building  with  six  windows,  built  for  a  hotel,  and  bought  for 
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f'diioivtionftl  purposes  by  the  prophet.  Forms  and  tables,  scat- 
tered witli  the  HHual  school  books,  were  the  sole  furniture,  and 
the  doors  were  left  open  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  defend.  My 
companion  had  a  truly  brotherly  way  of  treating  his  co-religi- 
nists ;  he  never  met  one,  however  surly-looking,  without  a  salute, 
and  when  a  door  was  opened  he  usually  walked  in.  Thus  we 
visited  successively,  a  waterpower-niill,  a  tannery,  and  an 
English  coachmaker,  painter,  and  varnisher.  Some  of  the 
houses  which  we  passed  were  neat  and  cleanly  curtained,  espe- 
cially that  belonging  to  an  Englishwoman  whose  husband,  Capt. 

R ,  had  lately  left  her  in  widowhood.     We  finished  with  the 

garden  of  Apostle  Woodruff,  who  introduced  us  to  his  wife,  and 
showed  us  work  of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  proud.  Despite  the 
hard  ungrateful  soil  which  had  recpiired  irrigation  for  the  last  ten 
years  there  were  apricots  from  Malta,  the  Hooker  strawberries,  here 
worth  $5  the  plant,  plum-trees  from  Koav  Gardens,  French  and 
Californian  grapes,  wild  plum  and  buffalo  berry,  black  currants, 
peaches  and  apples— with  which  last  we  were  hospitably  loaded — 
in  numbers.  Tlie  kitchen  garden  contained  rhubarb,  peas, 
potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet,  asparagus,  white  and  yellow  carrots, 
cabbages  and  huge  beets :  the  sugar-cane  had  been  tried  there, 
but  it  was  not,  like  the  sweet  holcus,  a  success. 

The  last  time  I  walked  out  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  was  to  see  the 
cemetery  Avhich  lies  on  the  bench  to  the  N.-E.  of  the  settlement. 
There  is  but  one  cemetery  for  saint  and  sinner,  and  it  has  been 
prudently  removed  about  three  miles  from  the  abodes  of  the 
livino-.  The  tombs,  like  the  funeral  ceremonies,  are  simple, 
lacking  the  "monumental  mockery ",  which  renders  the  country 
churchyard  in  England  a  fitter  study  for  farce  than  for  elegy. 
On  occasions  of  death,  prayers  are  offered  in  the  house,  and  the 
corpse  is  carried  at  once  to  its  last  home.  The  graveyard  is 
Availed  round,  and  contains  a  number  of  occupants,  the  tombs 
beinor  denoted  l)y  a  stone  or  board,  with  name  and  date,  and 
sometimes  a  religious  sentence,  at  the  head  and  foot. 
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CHAR  IX. 

LA.TrER-DAY   SAINTS. — OF   THE   MORMON    RELiaiON. 

No  less  an  authority  than  A.  v.  Humboldt  has  characterised 
positive  i-eligions  in  general  as  consisting  of  an  historical 
novelette  more  or  less  interesting,  a  system  of  cosmogony  more 
or  less  improbable,  and  a  code  of  morals  mostly  pure.*  Two- 
thirds  of  this  description  apply  to  the  faith  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints:  they  have,  however,  escaped  paloeological  criticism  by 
adopting  Grenesitic  history,  and  by  "  swallowing  Eve's  apple  "  in 
the  infancy  of  their  spiritual  life. 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  New  Dispensation — 
for  such,  though  not  claiming  or  owning  to  be,  it  is  — I  may 
compare  the  two  leading  interpretations  of  the  word  "Mormon," 
which,  as  has  been  well  remarkedf,  truly  convey  the  widely 
diverging  opinions  of  the  o2>posers  and  supporters  of  Mormon- 
ism.  Moniioi)  (fMopfM(ov)  signifies  literally  a  lamia,  a  maniola,  a 
female  spectre ;  the  mandrill,  for  its  ugliness,  was  called  Cyno- 
cephalus  mormon.  "  Mormon,"  according  to  'Mr.  Joseph  Smith's 
Mormonic,  or  rather  Pantagruelic  interpretation,  is  the  best — 
sell.,  of  luankind.  "  'We  say  from  the  Saxon  good,  the  Dane 
fjod,  the  Groth  goder,  the  German  gut,  the  Dutch  goed,  the 
Latin  bonus,  the  Grreek  kalos,  the  Hebrew  tob,  and  the  Egyptian 
711011.  Hence,  with  the  addition  of  INlore,  or  the  contraction 
Mor,  we  have  the  word  jNIormon,  which  means  literally  "  more 
good."  By  faith  it  is  said  man  can  remove  mountains  :  perhaps 
it  will  also  enable  him  to  believe  in  the  spirit  of  that  philology 


*  A  somewhat  free  version  of  "toutos  les  religions  positives  oifrent  trois  parties 
distinctes ;  uii  traito  do  inanirs  partout  le  memo  ct  tri?s  pm-,  lui  revo  giologique, 
ct  un  mytlie  on  petit  roman  liistorique :  le  dernier  Element  obtient  le  plus  d'irapor- 
tance."     LX.  Letter,  Dec.  3ril,  1841. 

t  Tlio  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Gunnison  of  tlio 
U.S.  Top.  Eng.    riiiladelphia,  1852. 
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that  revealed  unto  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  his  derivation,  and  ren- 
dered it  a  shibboleth  to  his  followers.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  a  subject  so  broad  and  so  long,  but  perhaps — the  idea 
will  suggest  itself — the  mind  of  man  most  loves  those  errors 
and  delusions  into  which  it  has  become  self-persuaded,  and  is 
most  fanatic  concerning  the  irrationalities  and  the  supernatu- 
ralities  to  which  it  has  bowed  its  own  reason. 

Unaccountably  enough,  seeing  that  it  means  "  more  good," 
scil.,  the  best  of  mankind,  the  word  Mormon  is  distasteful  to  its 
disciples,  who  look  upon  it  as  Jew  by  a  Hebrew,  Mohammedan  by 
a  Muslim,  and  Romanist  or  Puseyite  by  the  sectarian  Christian. 
They  prefer  to  be  called  Latter  Day  Saints,  or,  to  give  them 
their  title  in  full,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Former  Day  Saints.  Latter 
Day  alludes  to  the  long-looked-for  convulsion  that  will  end  the 
present  quiescent  geologic  epoch.  Its  near  approach  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  dogma  and  improvement  subject  of  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
and  Drs.  Wolff  and  Cumming*;  for  who,  inquires  Panurge, 
"  is  able  to  tell  if  the  world  shall  last  yet  three  years  ?  "  Others 
read  it  as  a  prophecy  that  "  Gentilism "  alias  "  the  cornipted 
Christianity  of  the  age  "  is  "  on  its  last  legs. "  Even  as  "  Saints  " 
is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  elsewhere  to  the  orthodox,  i.  e.  those  of  one's 
own  doxy,  and  as  Enoch  speaks  of  "saints"  before  the  Flood  or 
Noachian  cataclysm,  so  the  honourable  title  has  in  these  days 
been  appropriated  by  seers,  revelators,  and  prophets,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  i.  e.  themselves  and  their 
followers.  According  to  anti-Mormons  the  name  Latter  Day 
Saints  was  assumed  in  1835  by  the  Mormons  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sidney  Rigdon. 

Before  beginning  a  description  of  what  Mormonism  really  is,  I 
would  succinctly  lay  down  a  few  positions  illustrating  its  genesis. 

1.  The  religious  as  well  as  the  social  history  of  the  progressive 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a  succession  of  contrasts,  a  system  of 
reactions ;  at  times  retrogressive,  it  has  a  general  onward  ten- 
dency towards  an  unknown  development.  The  Unitarians  of 
New  England,  for  instance,  arose  out  of  Calvinism.     The  Puri- 


»  The  Mormon  Propliot  fixed  the  "  end  of  the  world  "  for  A.D.  1890  ■ 
ming,  I  believe,  in  1870. 
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tanism  of  the  present  generation  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  Rationalism  which  preceded  it. 

2.  In  what  a  French  author  terms  "  le  triste  etat  de  dissolu- 
tion dans  lequel  git  le  Chretieute  de  nos  jours,"— the  splitting 
of  the  Church  into  three  grand  divisions,  Eoman,  Greek,  and 
Eastern,  the  convulsion  of  the  Northern  mind,  which  created 
Protestantism,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  latter  into 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
Quakers  and  Shakers,  the  multiform  Methodists  and  various 
Baptists,  and  to  quote  no  further  varietes  des  eglises,  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists — a  rationalistic 
race  finds  reason  to  inquire,  "What  is  Christianity?"  and  holds 
itself  prepared  for  a  new  faith,  a  regeneration  of  human 
thought;  in  fact,  a  religious  and  social  change,  such  as  the 
Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  represented  and  fondly 
believed  itself  to  be.* 

*  Religious  Denominatiovs  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Census  f)/1861. 
(From  the  "  American  Almanac  "  of  1861.) 
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Baptist 

Christian 

Congregational 

Dutch  Reformed    . 

Episcopal 

Free 

Friends 

Gei-man  Keformed 

Jewish  . 

Lutheran 

Mennonite     . 

Methodist      . 

Moravian 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catliolie     . 

Swedenborgian 

Tunker 

Union  . 

Unitarian 

Univei'.salist  . 

Minor  Seeta  . 
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1,674 
324 
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31 
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15 
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856 
1,174 
1,339 
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1,114 
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2,283 
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3.  Mormonism  boasts  of  few  Roman  Catholic  or  GTreek  con- 
verts ;  the  French  and  Italians  are  rare,  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able deficiency  of  Germans  and  Irish — those  wretched  races 
without  nationality  or  loyalty— which  have  overrun  the  Eastern 
American  States.  It  is,  then,  to  Protestantism  that  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  New  Faith. 

4.  In  1800-1804,  and  in  1820,  a  mighty  Wesleyan  "revival," 
which  in  Methodism  represents  the  missions  and  retreats  of 
Catholicism,  had  disturbed  and  excited  the  public  mind  in 
(Vmerica,  especially  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  founder 
of  Mormonism,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  his  present  successor,  and  his 
principal  disciples  and  rollowers,  were  Campbellites,  Millerites, 
Ranters,  or  other  ]Methodists.  Wesleyan  sectarianism,  like  the 
old  Arab  Paganism  in  El  Islam,  still  shows  it-s  traces  in  the 
worship  and  various  observances  of  a  doxology  which  by 
literalism  and  exaggeration  has  wholly  separated  itself  from 
the  older  creeds  of  the  world.  Thus  we  find  Mormonism  to  be 
in  its  origin  English,  Protestant,  anti-Catholic,  Methodistic. 

It  may  be  advisable  briefly  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  we 
arrive  at  this  undesirable  end.  The  birth  of  Romanism,  ac- 
cording to  the  Reformed  writers,  dates  from  certain  edicts 
issued  by  Theodosius  II.  and  by  Valentinian  III.  and  con- 
stituting the  Bishop  of  Rome  "Rector  of  the  whole  Church." 
The  newly-born  hierarchy  found  tender  nurses  in  Justinian, 
Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  St.  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand  the  Great)  supplied 
the  prime  want  of  the  age  by  establishing  a  visible  theocracy, 
with  a  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  at  its  head.  To  the  existence  of  a 
mediatorial  priestly  caste,  the  officials  of  a  spiritual  despotism, 
claiming  power  of  censure  and  excommunication,  and  the  gift 
of  the  crown  terrestrial  as  well  as  celestial,  anti- papistical 
writers  trace  the  various  vices  and  corruptions  inherent  in  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  the  "melancholy  duality"  of  faith  and 
works  of  religion  and  morality  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
southern  mind,  and  the  oriental  semi-Pel agianism  which  taught 
that  man  might  be  self-sanctified  or  vicariously  saved,  with  its 
logical  deductions,  penance,  benefices,  indulgences.  An  excessive 
superstition  endured  for  a  season.  Then  set  in  the  inevitable 
reaction :  the  extreme  religiousness,  that  characteristic  of  the 
earnest  quasi-pagan  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  fulness 
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of  time  fell  into  the  opposite  excess,  rationalism  and  its  natural 
consequences,  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

Reformers  were  not  wanting  before  the  Reformation.  As  early 
as  1170,  Pierre  Vaud,  or  Valdo,  of  Lyons,  sold  off  his  merchan- 
dise, and  appealing  from  Popery  to  Scripture  and  to  primitive 
Christianity,  as  in  a  later  day  did  Jeremy  Bentham  from  St. 
Paul   to  his   Master,  attacked  the    Roman    hierarchy.     John 
Wickhffe  (1310  1385)  is  claimed  by  his  countrymen  to  have 
originated  the  "  liberal  ideas  "  by  which  British  Protestantism 
was  matured;  it  is  owned  even  by  foreigners  that  he  influenced 
opinion  from  Oxford  to  far  Bohemia.     He  died  peacefully,  but 
the  Wickliffites,  who  presently  were  called  Lollards  — "tares" 
sown  by  the  fiend— though  supported  by  the  Commons  against 
Henry  IV.  and  his  party  the  dignified  clergy,  suffered  until  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  «  de  haereticis  comburendis,"  the  fiercest  per- 
secution.  During  the  reiga  of  Henry  V.  they  gained  strength,  as 
the  pronunciamento  of  20,000  men  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  under 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  proves :  the  cruel  death  of  their  leader  only 
served  to  strengthen  them,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature  in  their  opposition  to  the  Crown.     On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  the  great  follower  of  Wickliffe  was 
John  Huss,  who  preached  in  Bohemia  about  a  century  before 
the  days  of  Luther,  and  who,  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle,  perished  at  the  stake  in  1432.     Jerome 
Savonarola,  tortured  and  burnt  in  1498,  and  other  minor  names, 
urged  forward  the  fated  movement  until  the  Northern  element 
once  more  prevailed,  in  things  spiritual  as  in  things  temporal, 
over  the  Southern ;  the  rude  and  violent  German  again  attacked 
the  soft,  sensuous  Italian,  and  .Alartin  Luther  hatched  the  egg 
which  the  schools  of  Rabelais  and  Erasmus  had  laid.    It  was  the 
work  of  rough-handed  men;  the  reformer    Zuingle   emerged 
from  an  Alpine  shepherd's  hut ;  .Alelnujhthon,  the  theologian, 
from  an  armourer's  shop,  as  Augustine,  the  monk,  from  the  cot- 
tage of  a  poor  miner.    Such,  in  the  1 6th  century,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  were  the  prototypes  and  predecessors  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Sydney  Rigdon,  and  Brigham  Young, 
who  arose  nearly  three  centuries  afterwards  in  the  New  World! 
In  England,  when  the  unprincipled  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII. 
had    established,    by   robbing   c.     confiscating,  hanging   and 
quartering  that  "reformed    new-east   religion,"  of   which  Sii' 
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Thomas  Brown  "  disliked  nothing  but  the  name,"  the  bigotry  of 
the  ultra-reformatory  school  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremes. William  Chill ingworth,  born  A.i).  1602,  and  alternately 
Protestant,  Catholic,  vSocinian,  and  Protestant,  put  forth  in  his 
"  Keligion  of  Protestants,  a  safe  way  of  salvation,"  that  Chil- 
Tingworthi  Novissima,  "  the  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible." 
This  dogma  swept  away  ruthlessly  all  the  cherished  traditions 
of  a  past  age — the  ancient  observed  customs  of  the  Church — 
all  in  fact  that  can  beautify  and  render  venerable  a  faith,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  a  bald  Bibliolatry  which  at  once  justi- 
fies credulity  and  forbids  it;  which  tantalises  man  with  the  signs 
and  wonders  of  antiquity,  and  yet  which,  with  an  unwise  contra- 
dictoriness,  forbids  him  to  revise  or  restore  them.  And  as  each 
man  became,  by  Bible-reading,  his  own  interpreter,  with  fullest 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  without  any  infallible  guide  —  the 
inherent  weakness  of  reformation  —to  direct  him,  the  broad  and 
beaten  highway  of  belief  was  at  once  cut  up  into  a  parcel  of  little 
footpaths  which  presently  attained  the  extreme  of  divergence. 

One  of  the  earliest  products  of  such  "  religious  freedom "  in 
England  was  Methodism,  to  called  from  the  Methodistic  physi- 
cians at  Rome.  The  founder  and  arch-priest  of  the  schism,  the 
Eev.  John  Wesley,  son  of  the  Rector  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  born  in  1703,  followed  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  creed- 
mongers  in  acting  upon  his  own  speculation  and  peculiar  opi- 
nions. One  of  his  earliest  disciples  —  only  eleven  years  younger 
than  his  master — was  the  equally  celebrated  George  Whitfield 
of  Gloucester.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  without  dwelling  upon 
their  history,  that  both  these  religionists,  and  mostly  the  latter, 
who  died  in  1770  at  Newberry,  New  England,  converted  and 
preached  to  thousands  in  America,  there  establishing  field  ser- 
vices and  camp-meetings,  revivals  and  conferences,  which,  like 
those  of  the  French  Convulsionists  in  the  last  century,  galvanised 
Christianity  with  a  wild  and  feverish  life.  Falling  amongst 
uneducated  men,  the  doctrine,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
colonies,  was  received  with  a  bewilderment  of  enthusiasm,  and 
it  soon  produced  the  usual  fruits  of  such  frenzy — prophecies 
that  fixed  the  end  of  the  world  for  the  28th  February  1763, 
miraculous  discernment  of  angels  and  devils,  mighty  comings 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  rhapsodies 
and  proi)hecies,  dreams  and  visions,  accompanied  by  rollings, 
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jerks  and  barks,  roarings  and  convulsions,  syncope,  catalepsy, 
and  the  other  hysterical  affections  and  obs(  ure  disorders  of  the 
brain,  forming  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  religious  mania. 

Thus,  out  of  the  semi-barbarous  superstitions  of  the  middjp 
ages,  succeeded  by  the  revival  of  learning,  which  in  the  luth 
century  followed  the  dispersion  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East 
from  captured  Byzantium,  proceeded  "  Protestant  rationalism," 
a  system  which,  admitting  the  riglit  of  private  judgment,  pro- 
tested against  the  religion  of  Southern  Europe  becoming  that 
of  the  whole  world.     From  Protestantism  sprung  Methodism, 
which  restored  to  man  the  grateful  exercise  of  his  credulity — a 
leading  organ  in  the  human  brain  —  his  belief  in  preternatural 
and  supernatural  agencies  and  appearances,  and  his  faith  in  mira- 
culous communication  between  God  and  man ;  in  fact,  in  that 
mysticism  and  marvel-love  which  are  the  columns  and  corner- 
stones of  religion.     Mormonisui  thus  easily  arose.     It  will  be 
found  to  contain  little  beyond  a  literal  and  verbal  interpretation 
of  the  only  book  which  Chillingworth  recognises  as  the  rule  for 
Christians,  and  a  jxiinted  condemnation  of  those  who  make  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  typical,  metaphysical,  or  symbolical,  •'  as 
if  God  were  not  honest  when  he  speaks  with  man,  or  uses  words 
in  other  than  their  true  acceptation,"  or  could  "palter  in  a 
double  sense."  It  proposed  as  its  three  general  principles,  firstly, 
total  immersion  in  the  waters  of  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
three  sacred  names  ;   secondly,  the  commissioning  of  prophets, 
apostles,  and  elders  to  administer  in  things  holy  the  revelation 
and  authority  of  heaven ;  and  thirdly,  the  ministering  of  angels. 
New  Tables  of  the  Law  appeared  in  the  Golden  Plates.    Another 
Urim  and  Thummim  revealed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  that  he  was 
of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  the  inheritor  of 
all  things  promised  to  that  favoured  seed.     It  tempered  the 
superstitions  of  Popery  with  the  rationalism  of  the  Protestant ; 
it  supplied  mankind  with  another  sacred   book  and  with  an 
infallible  interpreter.  Human  belief  had  now  its  weight  to  carry : 
those   pining   for   the   excitement   of  thaumaturgy   felt  satis- 
fied.    The  Mormons  were  no  longer  compelled  to  ask  "  what 
made  miracles  cease?"  and  "why  and  in  which  a.d.  was  the 
power  taken  from  the  Church?"     It  relieved  them  from  hold- 
ing an  apparent  absurdity,  viz.  that  the  voices  and  visitations, 
the  signs,  miracles,  and  intcrvcntiocs,  in  fact,  all  that  the  Bible 
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submitted  to  human  faith  had  ended  without  reason  about  the 
time  when  one  Constantino  became  king,  and  do  not  recom- 
mence now  when  they  are  most  wanted.  The  Mormons  are 
not  forced  to  think  that  God  is  virtually  dead  in  the  world ;  the 
eminently  practical  tendencies  of  the  New  World  race  cause 
them  to  develop  into  practice  their  contradiction  of  an  inference 
from  which  human  nature  revolts.  They  claim  to  be  the  true 
Protestants,  i.e.  those  who  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
ceased  fellowship  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  made 
in  his  image ;  they  gratify  their  self-esteem  by  sneering  at  those 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  old  and  obsolete  revelation,  and 
by  pitying  the  blindness  and  ignorance  that  cannot  or  will  not 
open  its  eyes  to  the  new  light.  Hence  it  follows  that  few  Catholics 
become  Mormons,  and  that  those  few  become  bad  Mormons. 
Man's  powers  of  faith  grow,  like  his  physical  force,  with  exercise. 
He  considers  over-belief  a  venial  error  compared  with  uuder- 
belief,  and  he  progresses  more  easily  in  belief  than  he  can  retro- 
grade into  disbelief.  Thus,  Catholicism  has  spread  more  widely 
over  the  world  than  the  less  credulous  Protestantism,  and  the 
more  thaumaturgic  Mormonism  is  better  adapted  to  some  minds 
— the  Hindu's,  for  instance — than  Catholicism. 

In  Mormonism,  or  rather  in  Mormon  sacred  literature,  there 
are  three  epochs  which  bring  us  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
first  is  the  Monogamic  age,  that  of  the  books  of  Mormon,  and 
of  Doctrines  and  Covenants — 1830  to  1843.  The  second  is  the 
polygamic,  from  the  first  revelation  of  "  celestial  marriage  "  to 
jNIr.  Joseph  Smith  in  1843,  and  by  him  commxmicated  to  three 
followers  only,  until  its  final  establishment  by  Mr.  Brigham 
Young  in  1852,  when  secresy  was  no  longer  deemed  necessary. 
The  third  is  the  materialistic  period ;  the  doctrine,  "  not  founded 
on  modern  supernatural  revelation  but  on  reason  and  common 
sense,"  was  the  work  of  1848-1849. 

The  first  epoch  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Faith.  It  pro- 
duced the  Book  of  Mormon,  "  an  abridgment  written  by  the 
hand  of  Mormon  upon  plates  taken  from  the  plates  of  Nephi. 
Wherefore  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  record  of  the  people  of 
Nephi,  and  also  of  the  Lamanites ;  written  to  the  Lamanites, 
who  are  a  remnant  of  the  House  of  Israel ;  and  also  to  Jew  and 
Gentile:  written  by  way  of  commandment,  and  also  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  revelation.  Written  and  sealed  up, 
and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  that  they  might  not  be  destroyed ; 
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to  come  forth  l)y  the  gift  and  power  of  Grod  unto  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof :  sealed  by  the  hand  of  Mormon,  and  hid  up  unto  the 
Lord,  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  Gentile;  the  in- 
terpretation thereof  by  the  gift  of  God  I " 

"  An  abridgment  taken  from  the  Book  of  Ether  also ;  which 
is  a  record  of  the  people  of  Jared ;  who  were  scattered  at  the 
time  the  Lord  confounded  the  language  of  the  people,  when 
they  were  bmlding  a  tower  to  get  (!)  to  heaven ;  which  is  to 
show  unto  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Lsrael  what  great  things 
the  Lord  hatli  done  for  their  fathers ;  and  that  they  may  know 
the  covenants  of  the  Lord,  that  they  are  not  cast  oif  for  ever ; 
and  also  to  the  convincing  of  the  Jew  and  G(>ntile  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  the  Eteknal  God,  manifesting  himself  to  all  nations;  and 
now  if  there  are  faults  they  are  the  mistakes  of  men  ;  therefore 
condemn  not  the  things  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  found  spotless  at 
the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Moroni." 

"  Translated  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jun." 

This  extract  is  followed  l)y  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  ]M;irtin  Harris,  who  declare 
to  have  seen  the  Golden  Plates  with  their  engravings,  which  were 
shown  to  them  by  the  power  of  God,  not  of  man ;  and  that  they 
knew  by  the  voice  of  God  that  the  records  had  been  translated 
by  the  gift  and  power  of  God.  Furthermore  they  "  declare 
with  words  of  solemnness  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld 
and  saw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon."  They  con- 
clude with  these  solemn  words,  "  And  the  honour  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one 
God,  Amen,"  Then  comes  "also  the  testimony  of  eight  wit- 
nesses"— four  Whitmers,  three  Smiths,  and  one  Page* — who 
make  it  "  known  unto  all  nations,  kindred,  tongues,  and  people 
unto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  the 
translator  of  this  work,  has  shown  unto  us  the  plates  of  which 
hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance  of  gold  ;  and  as 
many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  has  translated  we  did 
handle  with  our  hands  ;  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereon, 
all  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  ancient  work,  and  of  curious 

*  The  total  witnesses  are  thus  eleven,  exactly  tlie  uiuuber  that  bore  CNiclence  to 
the  original  Cliristiau  Miracles, 
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work incauHl lip.  And  this  wc  bear  record  with  words  of  sobernoHS 
that  the  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  tis,  for  we  have  seen  and 
liefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  tliat  the  said  Smith  has  got  tlie 
plates  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  we  ^dve  our  hands  unto 
the  world,  to  witness  unto  the  world  that  which  we  have  seen : 
and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it." 

The  nature  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints'  Biblion  will  best  be 
understood  from  the  subjoined  list  of  contents.* 

*  At  tlio  end  of  this  chapter  I  have  inserted  a  synopsis  of  Mormon  chronology. 

La. 


First  Hook  of  Nkimii. 
I/ilii)ilia|!f  III' tilt!  Itcconl. 
Neplii's  Abridnoment. 
Lelii  8  Dream. 
Lelii  departs  Into  the  wilder- 

ncas 
Neplii  slayolh  Lab.in. 
Sarial)     complains     of    Lchl'a 

Vision. 
Contents  of  the  hrasn  plates. 
Ishmael  goes  with  Nophl. 
Ncplil's     brethren    rebel,    and 

hind  lihn. 
Lehi's  dream  of  the  tree-,  rod, 

&c. 
Jlessiah  and  John  prophesied 

of. 
Olive  Branches  broken  ofT. 
Nepln's  vision  of  Mary. 
Do.  the  rnieilixlon  of  Christ. 
D  1.  darkness  and  earthquake, 
(ireat  al)ominiible  ehurcli. 
IJisciivery     of    the     promlsiul 

land. 
Hlbie  spoken  of. 
Book  of   iMornion    and    Holy 

(■host  promised. 
Other  books  cinne  forth. 
Uihie  and    Hook    of    Mormon 

one. 
Promises  to  the  Gentiles. 
Two  C!hnrclii'S. 
The  work  of    the    Father  to 

commence. 
A  man  in  white  robes  (.lotin). 
Nepliitcs  come  to  kno\vlud};e. 
Hod  of  Irim. 

The  sons  of  Lehi  take  wives, 
nireetor  found  (ball). 
NephI  broke  his  bow. 
Directors  work  by  I'ailh. 
Ishmael  died. 

Lelii  and  Nephi  threatened. 
Nephi  commanded  to  bnild  a 

ship. 
Nephi  about  to  be  worshipped 

by  his  brethren. 
Ship  tiiiislied  .and  entered. 
D.nieing  in  the  ship. 
Nephi      bound ;      ship    driven 

back. 
Arrived  on  the  promised  land. 
Plates  of  ore  made, 
Zeiios,  Ni'um,  and  Zenock, 
Isal.ih's  Writings. 
iioly  One  of  Israel. 

Second  Hook  of  Nephi. 
Lehi  to  his  sons. 
Opposition  in  all  things. 
Adam  fell  that  men  might  be. 
Joseph  saw  our  day. 
A  choice  seer. 
WritlEgs  grow  together. 


Prophet  promised  to  the 

manites. 
Joseph's    prophecy     on    brass 

plates. 
Lehi  hurled. 
Nephi's  life  sought. 
Kcplii  si'paratt'd  from  Laman. 
Temple  built. 
Skin  of  blackness. 
Priests,  *>c.,  consecrated. 
Mak"  other  plates. 
Isaiah's  words  (by  Jacob). 
Angels  to  a  devil. 
Spirits  and  bodies  re-united, 
naptisin. 

No  kings  unon  this  liind. 
Isaiah  jiroplicsieth. 
Rod  of  the  sti  m  of  .lesse. 
Seed  of  Joseph  pi-risli  not. 
Law  of  Moses  kept. 
Christ  .shall  shew  lilmself. 
Signs    of    Christ,     birth     and 

ile.itli. 
Whisper  from  the  dust,  book 

sealed  up. 
Priestcraft  forbidden. 
Sealed   bunk    to    be     brought 

forth. 
Three    witnesses     behold    the 

book. 
The  words   [read  this,  I   pr.ay 

thee]. 
Se.d  up  the  hook  again. 
Their  priests  sliall  contend. 
Teach  with  tlu'ir  learning  and 

deny  the  Uoly  Ghost. 
Uob  the  poor. 
A  liible,  a  llible. 
Men  judged  of  the  Hooks. 
White    and     a      delightsome 

people. 
Work    commence    among   all 

people. 
Lamb  of  God  baptized, 
liaptism  by    water    and    Holy 

Ghost. 

Bi'OK  OF  J.\00B. 

N'ephi  anointed  a  King. 

Nephi  died. 

Nephites  and  L.amanites. 

A  righteous  br.uich  from 
Joseph. 

Lamanites  shall  scourge  yon. 

More  than  one  wife  forbidden. 

Trees,  vaves  and  mountains 
obey  us. 

Jews  looked  beyond  the  mark. 

Tame  olive  tree. 

Nethermost  part  of  the  vine- 
yard, 

Fruit  laid  up  .against  the 
Reason. 

Another  branch. 


Wild  fruit  had  overcome. 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  wept. 
Ilranches  overcome  the  roots. 
Wild  branches  plucked  olL 
Sherem  the  anti-Christ. 
A  sign,  Sherem  smitten. 
Enos  takes  the  plates  from  his 
Father. 

Thr  Hook  of  F.nos. 
Enos,  thy  sins  are  forgiven. 
Iteccirds     tlireatencd    by     La- 
manites. 
Lamanites  eat  raw  meat. 

The  Rook  op  Jarom. 
Nephites  waxed  strong. 
L,am.inltes  drink  blood. 
Fortify  cities. 
Plates  delivered  to  Omni. 

The  Hook  of  Omni. 
Plates  given  to  Ainaron. 
Plates  given  to  Chemish. 
MiLsiah  warned  to  llee. 
Zirahcmla  discovered. 
F.ngravings  on  a  stone. 
Coriantumr  discovered. 
Uis    parents    came     from   the 

tower. 
Plates  delivered  to  King  lien- 

jainin. 

The  Wonuit  of  M.'Hmon. 
False  Christs  and  I'rophets. 

Book  op  Mosi.vh. 

Mosiah  made  king,  .and  re- 
ceived. 

The  plates  of  hr.iss,  sword,  and 
director. 

King  Benjamin  teacluth  the 
people. 

Their  tent  doors  towards  the 
temple. 

Coming  of  Christ  foretold 

I  eggars  not  denied. 

Sons  and  dangliters. 

Mosiah  liegan  to  reign. 

Ainmon,  S:c.  bounded  .and  im- 
prisoned. 

Liinhi's  procl.im.ation. 

Twenty-four  plates  of  gold. 

Seer  aiid  Translator. 

Rncoiii)  OF  Zenifp. 
A  battle  fought. 
King  Laman  died. 
Noah  made  king. 
Ahinadi  the  prophet. 
Resurrection. 
Alma  believed  Ahin.adi. 
Ahinadi  east   into    prison  and 
scourged  with  faggots. 
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The  Rook  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants  is  wliat  the  Vedanta  is 
is  to  the  Vedas,  the  Tulniud  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tnidi- 


Waters  of  Mormon. 
Thiidaiiithters  of  the  Lnmanltei 

stolen  by  king  Noah's  priests. 
neeor<ls  oh  plates  of  ore. 
Last  tribnio  of  wine, 
Lamanltes  deep  sleep. 
King  Limhl  biiptir.ed. 
I'ricHt  and  tenclicrs  labour. 
Alnia  saw  an  angel. 
Alma  fell  (dumb). 
King  Moslnh's  sons  preach  to 

the  I.anianltes, 
Trans'atloo  of  records. 
I'l.ites  delivered  by  Llmhl. 
Translated  by  two  stones. 
People  back  to  the  tower. 
Hecords  given  to  Alma. 
Jndg(M  appointed. 
King  M()8lah  died. 
Alma  died. 
Kings  of  Nophl  ended. 

The  Book  op  Ai.ma. 
Nehor  slew  (JIdeon. 
Amlli'i  made  king. 
Amiii'i  Mlaln  in  liattlo. 
Amiloites  painted  red. 
Alma  liaptized  in  Sidon. 
Alma's  pre.achlng. 
Alma  ordained  elders. 
Commanded  to  meet  often. 
Alma  saw  an  angel, 
Amolek  saw  an  angel. 
Lawyers  ipiestloninf;  Amillek. 
Coins  named. 
Zeczrom  the  lawyer. 
Zeezrom  trembles. 
Klectlon  spoken  of 
Melebizeiiek  priesthood. 
Alma  and  Amulek  stoned. 
Heconis  burned. 
Vrison  rent. 

Zeezrom  healed  and  baptijed, 
Nebor's  desola'ion. 
L'onanites  converted, 
Flocks  scattered  at  Sebus. 
Amnion  smote  off  arms. 
Aminimand  King  Lamoni. 
King  l.amnni  fell. 
Amnion  and  the  Qn"en. 
King  and  (Jucen  piostrate. 
Aaton,  &c.  delivered. 
Jerusalem  built, 
Vreachlng  in  Jerusalem, 
l.amoni's  Father  converted. 
Land  Desolation  and  Bountiful, 
Anti-Nephi-I.ehies. 
lieneral  council. 
Swords  buried, 
1005  massacre''. 
I.am.anites  perish  by  fire. 
Slavery  forbiililen. 
Anti-Nephi.Leliies  removed  to 

Jershon,  called  Ammonites. 
Tremendous  battle. 
Anti-Christ.  Korihor. 
K'lrilior  struck  dumb. 
The  devil  in  the  form  of  an 

angel. 
Korihor  trodden  down. 
Alma's  mission  to  Zoriimites. 
K.imeumptom  (hob  stand). 
Alma  on  hill  Onidah. 
Alma  on  faith. 
Prophecy  of  Zenos. 
I'mjihecy  of  Zenoek. 
Amulek's  knowledge  of  Christ. 
Charity  recommended. 
Sdiiie  spirit  (juaaess  your  body. 


nelievors  east  nut. 
Alma  to  llelamau. 
I'l'iles  given  (o  Kelaman. 
•2i  I'lates  and  Directors. 
Ciazelem,  a  stone  (secret). 
Llahona,  or  compass. 
Alma  to  Shiblon 
Alma  to  Coriatiton. 
Unpardonable  sin. 
Kesiirrectlon. 
Kestnrallon. 
Justice  In  punishmciit. 
If,  Adam,  took,  tree,  life. 
Mercy  rob  justice, 
Moroni's  strategem. 
Slaughter  of  I.amanltes. 
Moroni's  speech  toZerahemnnh. 
I'i'o|iliecy  of  a  soldier, 
I.amanltes  covenant  of  peace. 
Alma's  prophecy  400  years  after 
Christ. 

Owindie  in  unbelief. 

Alma's  strange  departure. 

Amalickiali    le.ideth   away  the 
))('ople,destroyetht  lie  church, 

Standaril  of  Moroni, 

Joseph's  coat  rent. 

Jacob's   prophecy  of   Joseph's 
seed. 

Fevers  in  the  land,  planta  and 
roots  lor  diseases. 

Amallckiah's  plot. 

The  king  stabbed. 

Amalickiah  marries  the  Queen  ; 
anil  is  acknowli'dKed  king, 

Fortilications  by  Morotil, 

Ditches  lllled  with  dead  bodict, 

AMiallckiah's  oath, 

I'ahoran  anpointed  judge. 

Army  against  king-men, 

.'\inalick'Hli  slain. 

Aiinnoroii  made  king. 

liouiitil'iii  fui tilled. 

Dissensions. 

'iiMiO  Young  Men. 

Mornni'.s  epistle  to  Ammoron. 

Ammoron's  answer, 

I.amanites  made  drunk. 

Moroni's  stratagem. 

Ililamaii's  epistle  to  Moroni. 

Ilolain.an's  stratagem, 

iVlothcrs  taught  faith, 

Lamanites  surrendered. 

City  of  Anti|)arali  taken, 

("ity  of  Cumeni  taken, 

'200  or  the  '2000  fainted, 

Vrisoners  rebel,  slain. 

Manti  taken  by  stratagem. 

Moroni  to  the  governor. 

Governor's  .answer. 

King  I'achus  slain. 

Cords  and  ladders  prepared, 

Ni'phihali  taken, 

'I'eancum's  stratagem  ;  slain. 

Peace  est.iblished, 

Moroniliah  made  commanjcr. 

llelamau  dies. 

.Sacred  things  ;  Shiblon. 

Moroni  died. 

.'i4iiO  emigrated  north. 

Ships  built  l)y  Hagoth. 

Sacred    things    committed    to 
llelamau  ;  Shiblon  died. 

Tui!  Book  op  Helaman. 

Pahoraii  died. 
P.diorau  a|>pnintcd  judge. 
Kishkumen  slew  Pahoran. 
Pacumoni  apiniiuu'd  judge. 


Zarahemla  taken. 
I'aenmenI  killed, 
Ciirlantumr  slain, 
I.amanites  surrendered, 
{lel.iman  appointed  Judge, 
Secret    signs    discovered    and 

Kishkumen  stabbed, 
(iadiaiiton  (led, 
Kmlgratlon  northward. 
Cement  houses. 
Many  books  and  records, 
llelamau  died. 
NephI  made  jiiilgc, 

Nejihitcs  become  wicked, 
Nephi  gave  the  judgment  seat 
to  Cezoram, 

Ncnhl   anil   I.ehi    preached  to 
the  I.amanites, 

ROOO  baptized. 

Alma  and    Nephi   surrounded 
with  tire. 

Angels  adinlnister. 

Cezoram  and  sou  murdered. 

(iadianton's  rubbers, 

(iaiiianton's  rubbers  destroyed, 

Nephi's  priipliicy. 

Uadlanton  robliers  are  judges. 

('bief  judge  slain. 

Seantum  detected. 

Keys  of  the  kingdom. 

Nephi  taken  away  by  the  spirit. 

Famine  In  the  land. 

Oadianton's  band  destroyed. 

Famine  reniovid, 

Samuel's  prophecy. 

Tools  lost. 

Two  days  and  a  night,  light. 

.Sign  of  the  crucilixion. 

Samuel  stoned,  \c. 

Angels  aipcared. 

Book  of  Nephi. 

I.achoneus  chief  judge, 

Nephi  receives  the  recnrdl. 

Nephi's  sti-ange  departure. 

No  darkness  at  night. 

I.amanites  liecame  tvldte. 

Giddianhi  to  I.achoneus. 

Oldpidiloni  chief  judge, 

(!lildiaiilil  slain. 

Zcmnarih.di  hanged. 

Hobbirs  surrenilered. 

Mormon  abriilges  the  records. 

Church  lieg.ni  to  lie  brukeii  up. 

Goveriuneut  of    the   laud  de- 
stroyed. 

Cliief'juilgR  murdered. 

Dividrd  into  trilies. 

Nephi  railed  the  dead. 

Sign  or  the  crudtixion. 

Cities  de.-triiyi'd,  eartliquakes, 
darkness.  \'c. 

I.iw  of  Moses  fidfillid. 
i  ('lirist  appeared  to  Nephites. 
!  I'nnt  of  the  nails. 

Nejihi  and  otliers  called. 

Baptism  conimaiuled. 

Doctrine  of  Christ. 

Christ  the  end  of  the  law. 

Other  sheep  spoken  of. 

Blessed  are  the  Gentiles, 

Gentile  wickednfss  on  the  land 
of  Joseph. 

Isaiah's  words  fuiniled. 

Jesus  heabd  the  siik. 

(Christ  blessed  children. 

I.iltle  ones  encircled  with  fire. 

Christ  administered  the  sacra- 
mciit. 
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Tllli   CITY   OP   TJIK   SAINTS. 


Ciur.  IX. 


tioTiH  to  tite  Gosix'l,  luul  the  Ahmlis  to  the  Koran  —  a  ricccHsary 
Hupplt'iiient  of  ainpliHcations  and  e.xplanatioiis.  It  contaiiiH 
two  parts.  Tho  tirat,  of  sixty-four  \m^en,  is  cutitk'd  "  Lecturers 
on  Faith;"  although  published  in  the  name  of  the  I'rophet 
.Joseph,  it  was  written,  men  say,  by  Sidney  Hi;,nlon.  Tlio  second, 
whieh,  witli  the  appendix,  eonclndes  the  boctk,  i.s  called  Cove- 
nants and  Connnandnients  {sril.  of  the  Lord  to  hia  servants  of 
the  Church  of  J.  C.  of  L.  D.  Saints.) 

Of  the  Lectures,  the  first  is  upon  "  Faith  itself —  what  it  is." 
It  treats  tlie  subject  in  the  normal  way,  sliowing  how  nuieh  faith 
is  unconsciously  exercised  by  man  in  his  every-day  life,  and 
making  it  "  the  principle  by  which  Jehovah  acts."  Tiie  second 
is  concerning  "  the  subject  on  which  Faith  rests,"  and  contains 
an  ancient  chronology  from  Adam  to  A])rahaTn,  showing  how 
the  knowledge  of  God  was  preserved.     The  third,  on  the  attri- 


Cliriat  taiiffht  liU  disci|>les. 

Niiini'S  of  the  twelve. 

Tlio  twelve  tautjht  the  multl- 

tiule. 
Haptism,  Uoly  Ghost,  and  (ire. 
Disclplps  maili!  wlilte. 
Je»ii8  vumc,  m'coniJ  ilmf. 
I'ultli,  Kreat. 

(Christ  bri'aks  bread  aualn. 
Miracle,  bread  niul  wliie. 
CieiitUes  destioyed  (laaiuli). 
Ziiin  esiablislu'tl, 
l''rom  Gentiles,  to  your  seed. 
Sign,      I'atlicr's     work     com- 

mi'iiceil. 
He  shall  be  marred. 
(ieiitih'S  destroyed  (Lsaiah). 
New  Jerusalem  built. 
Work  coniMcnceuHiong  all  the 

tril)es. 
Isaiah's  words. 
Saints  <lid  arise. 
IMalaolii's  prophery. 
Faitli    tried    by    llie    Book    of 

Morniou. 
Children's  tniignes  loosed. 
'J'he  Dead  Haised. 
JJaptiMTi  iuid  Holy  Gliost. 
All  things  ciiinmon. 
Christ  appeared  third  time. 
Moses's  Cliiireh. 
Three  Nephites  tarry. 
'I'he  twelve  caught  up. 
ChauKP  upon  their  bodies. 
Disciples  raisetli  Dead. 
Zaraheinla  Ue-built. 
Other    Di.scii>le8   ordained    in 

their  siead. 
Ntphi   died;    .^mos    kept    the 

Itoeords  in  liis  ste.id. 
Amos  died,  and  his  son  Amos 

kept  the  liecords. 
Prisons  rent  by  the  three. 
Secret   Combinations. 
Ainaron  hid  Records. 

DooK  OF  Mormon. 
Three  disciples  taken  aw.r/. 
Mormon  foriji<lden  to  preiia.      ' 
MurinoM  appointed  leader. 
Saiuuers  prophecy  fuliilk.u        ' 


Mormon  makci  n  Record. 

Lands  divided. 

The  Twelve  shall  Judge. 

IleHulation  taken. 

Wonun    and    cliildren    lacri- 

flced. 
MoriTion  took  the  Hccords  hid 

1.1  Shim. 
Mormon   repented  of  his  oath 

and  took  eoiiimand. 
Coining  forth  of  records. 
Hecords  hiil  in  Cumorah. 
'JHIl.onO  Nepliites  slain. 
Sliail    not    get    gain    by     the 

riates. 
These  things   shall  come  forth 

out  of  the  earili. 
The  state  of  tlie  World. 
Miracles  cease,  unbelief. 
Disciples  go  into  all  the  World 

and  preach. 
Language  of  the  Uook. 

DooK  op  K  rHER. 
Twenty-lour  I'latcs  found, 
.land  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
.lareil  went  down  to  the  valley 

of  Ninirnd. 
Deseret.  honey-beo. 
rarg<'S  built. 

Decree  of  floil,  choice  land. 
I''re(^  from  bondage. 
Four  years  ni  tents  at  Morian- 

comer. 
Lord  talked  three  liours. 
Ilarges  like  a  dish. 
Kiglit  vessels,  sixteen  stones. 
Lord  touched  the  (.toiu'S. 
rinper  of  the  Lord  seen. 
Jared's  brother  saw  the  Lord, 
Two  stones  given. 
Stones  sealed  up. 
Went  aboard  of  vessels. 
Furious  wind  blew. 
344  days'  passage. 
Oriliah  .inointed  king. 
King  Shule  taken  captive. 
Shule's  son  slew  Noalj. 
.T.ired  carries   his  lather   away 

cni'Mve. 
The  daiivjliter  of  Jared  dunced. 


Jared  anointed    king   by    the 

hand  of  wickednos. 
Jareil     nuirdered.  and     Akiih 

reigned  in  his  stt.id. 
Niimi's  of  Animals. 
Poisonous  serpent*. 
Itiphiklsh's  cruel  H.'Ign. 
Morlanton  ain>Mit<'d  King. 
Poisonous  seriients  destroyed. 
Many  wicked  Kings. 
Moroni  cm  Faith. 
Miracles  by  Faith. 
Moroni  saw  ,)estis. 
New  Jerusalem  spoken  of 
F.tlicr  cast  out. 
Itecords  linished  in  the   cavity 

of  a  rock. 
Secret  Combhiaticms. 
War  in  all  tin;  laiul. 
King  Shared   murdered  l)v  lill 

Uigh  Priest,  till'  Uigh  Priest 

was  murdered  by  Lib. 
Lib  slain  by  Coriaiitumr. 
De.id   boilies    cover    tlie    land 

and  none  to  Imry  them. 
2,n(i0,n()0  of  men  slain. 
Hill  iiamali. 
Cries  rend  the  air 
.Slept  oil  their  Swords, 
('iiriaiitiimr  slew  .Shiz. 
Do.  lell  to  the  earlli. 
Uecords  hid  by  ICtiier. 

IIOOK  Of  MouoNi. 
Clirisl's  words  to  the  twelve. 
Manner  <if  Ordination. 
Order  lit  S  itr.unent. 
Older  of  Haptism. 
Failh,  Iliijie,  Charity. 
Baptism  of  little  children. 
Women  fed  on  their  husbands' 

flesh. 
Daughters  murdered  and  cat. 
Suffeilngs     of       w'omuu     and 

children. 
Cannot  recommend  thrm  toCiod. 
Moroni  to  the  Lainanites. 
'IJd  years  since  the  Mbu. 
Hecords  sealed  up  (Moroni), 
(lifts  of  the  Spirit, 
tiod's  word  shall  hiss  fortli. 
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DOCTUINKS   AND   COVENANTS. 
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hutcs  of  God,  cnlar^rofl  np,m  the  dojfma  tliat  "correct  idejw  of 
the  churucter  of  God  mc  neces.sary  in  order  to  the  exerciHe  of 
faith  in  him  for  life  and  Halvation."      The   fourth  shows  the 
♦•  connexion  tiiere  is  between  correct  ideas  of  tlie  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  him  unto  eternal  life."     The 
tifth,  followin«r  tho.se  that  treat  of  the  being,  character,  perfec- 
tion, and  attributes  of  God,  "  Speaks  of  the  Godhead,"— mean- 
ing  the   P'ather,    Son,   and    Holy   Ghost,— and   explains   the 
peculiarities   of  the    "  personage   of  tjibernacle."     The   sixth 
"  treats  of  the  knowledge  which  per.sons  must  have,  that  the  tenor 
of  life  which  they  preserve  is  according  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
ovder  ^hat  Liiey  may  be  enabled  to  exercise  faith  in  him  unto  life 
and  salvation."  The  seventh  and  la.st  discusses  the  effects  of  Faith. 
Each  lecture  is  followed  by  "  questions  and  answers  on  the  fore- 
going principles,"  after  the  faahion  of  school  catechisms,  and  to 
a-steriskVl  sentences  a  note  is  appended  :  "Let  the  student  com- 
mit the  paragraph   to  memory."      There   is  one  merit  in  the 
lectures :  like  Wesley's  Hymns,  they  are  written  for  the  poor  and 
simple;  consequently  they  are  read  where   a  higher   tone  of 
thought  and  style  would  remain  unheeded. 

The  "Index  in  order  of  date  to  Part  Second"  will  explain  its 
contents.*   The  appendix  contains  twelve  pages  of  revelation  on 


*  Index  in  the  order  of  date  to  Part  Second. 
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marriage,  government,  and  laws  in  general,  and  finally  the 
"Martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith"  (no  longer  jun.)  "and  his 
brother  Hyrum."  Respecting  the  connubial  state,  the  Gentile 
and  exoteric  reads  with  astonishment  the  following  sentence 
(no  date,  but  between  1842  and  1843):  "Inasmuch  as  this 
Church  of  Chris<-  has  been  reproached  with  the  crime  of  fornica- 
tion and  polygamy,  we  declare  that  we  believe  that  one  man 
should  have  one  wife,  and  one  woman  but  one  husband,  except 
in  case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again." 
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The  polygamic  era  directly  followed  the  monogamic:  it  became 
the  custom  of  the  church,  when,  on  their  toil-conquered  oasis  in 
the  Great  Desert,  the  Mormons  found  themselves  in  compara- 
tive security.  I  give  in  extenso  the  sole  command  of  heaven 
upon  the  subject  of — 

CELESTIAL  MARRIAGE: 

A   REVELATION    ON     THE     PATKIAnCHAL    ORDER    OF   MATRIMONV,    OR 

PLURALITY    OF    WIVES. 

Given  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  Seer,  in  Nauvoo,  July  Vlth,  1843. 

1.  Verily,  then  siiith  the  Lord  unto  you  my  servant  Jo-seph,  that  in- 
asmuch as  you  have  inquired  of  my  hand,  to  know  and  understand 
wherein  I,  the  Lord,  justified  my  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
as  also  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  my  servants,  as  touching  the  prin- 
ciple and  doctrine  of  their  having  many  wives  and  concubines :  Behold  ! 
and  lo,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  answer  thee  as  touching  thi.s 
matter  :  Therefore  prepare  thy  heart  to  receive  and  obey  the  instructions 
which  I  am  about  to  give  unto  you ;  for  all  those  who  have  this  law 
revealed  unto  them  must  obey  the  same  ;  for  behold  !  I  reveal  unto  you 
a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  ye  abide  not  tfcat  covenant, 
then  are  ye  damned ;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant,  and  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  my  glory  ;  for  all  who  will  have  a  blessing  at  my  hands 
shall  abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing,  and  the  con- 
ditions thereof,  as  was  instituted  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world ; 
and  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  instituted 
for  the  fulness  of  my  glory ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  fulness  thereof 
must  and  shall  abide  the  law,  or  he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

2.  And  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  conditions  of  this  law  are 
these :  All  covenants,  contracts,  bonds,  obligations,  oaths,  vows,  per-, 
formances,  connections,  associations,  or  expectations,  that  are  not  made 
and  entered  into,  and  sealed,  by  the  Hol;y  Spirit  of  promise,  of  him  who 
is  anointed,  both  as  well  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  and  that  too  most 
holy,  by  revelation  and  commandment,  through  the  medium  of  mint; 
anointed,  whom  I  have  appointed  on  the  earth  to  hold  this  power,  (and 
I  have  appointed  unto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this  power  in  the  last 
days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time  on  Avhom  this 
power  and  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  are  conferred,)  are  of  no  efficacy, 
virtue,  or  foi'ce,  in  and  after  the  resun-ection  from  the  dead  :  for  all  con- 
tracts that  are  not  made  unto  this  end  have  an  end  when  men  are  dead. 

3.  Behold  I  mine  house  is  a  house  of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and 
not  a  house  of  confusion.  Will  I  accept  of  an  offering,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  is  not  made  in  my  name  ?  Or,  will  I  receive  at  your  hands  that 
which  I  h.ive  not  appointed  ?     And  will  I  appoint  unto  you,  waitli  the 

a  o  2 
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Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  even  as  I  and  my  Father  ordained  unto  you 
before  the  world  was  ?  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  I  give  unto  you 
this  commandment,  that  no  man  shall  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  me, 
or  by  my  word  which  is  my  law,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  everything  that 
is  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  ordained  of  men,  by  thrones,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers,  or  things  of  name,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  that  are 
not  by  me,  or  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  thrown  down,  and 
shall  not  remain  after  men  are  dead,  neither  in  nor  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, saith  the  Lord  your  God ;  for  whatsover  things  rfimaineth  are  by  me, 
and  whatsoever  things  are  not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  destroyed. 

4.  Therefore,  if  a  man  marry  him  ;>  wife  in  the  world,  and  he  marry 
lier  not  by  me,  nor  by  my  word,  and  he  covenant  -with  her  so  long  as 
he  is  in  the  world,  and  she  with  him,  their  covenant  and  marriage  is 
not  of  force  when  they  are  dead,  and  when  they  are  out  of  the  world  ; 
therefore  they  are  not  boxmd  by  any  law  Avhen  they  are  out  of  the 
world  ;  therefore,  Avhen  they  are  out  of  the  Avorld,  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  appointed  angels  in  heaven,  which 
angels  are  ministering  sei*vants,  to  minister  for  those  who  are  worthy  of 
a  far  more  and  an  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of  gloiy ;  for  these 
angels  did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore  they  cannot  be  enlarged,  but 
remain  separately  and  singly,  without  exaltation,  in  their  saved  con- 
dition, to  all  eternity,  and  from  henceforth  are  not  Gods,  but  are  angels 
of  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

5.  And  again,  verily  I  say  i.mto  you,  if  a  man  many  a  wife,  and  make 
a  covenant  with  her  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  if  that  covenant  is  not 
by  me  or  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  is  not  sealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  through  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  appointed 
unto  this  power,  then  it  is  not  valid,  neither  of  force,  when  they  are  out 
of  the  world,  because  they  are  not  joined  by  me,  saith  the  Lord,  neither 
by  my  word ;  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  received 
there,  because  the  angels  and  the  Gods  are  appointed  there,  by  whom 
they  cannot  pass :  they  cannot,  therefore,  inherit  my  glory,  for  my 
house  is  a  house  of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

6.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife  by  my 
word,  which  is  my  law,  and  by  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and 
it  is  sealed  unto  them  liy  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  by  him  who  is 
anointed,  unto  whom  I  have  aj)pointed  this  power,  and  the  keys  of 
this  priesthood,  and  it  shall  be  sjiid  unto  them,  ye  shall  come  forth  in 
the  first  resurrection  ;  and  if  it  be  after  the  first  resurrection,  in  the 
next  resurrection ;  and  shall  inherit  thrones,  kingdoms,  principalities 
and  powers,  dominions,  all  heights  and  depths,  then  shall  it  be  written 
in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  that  he  shall  commit  no  murder  whereby 
to  shed  innocent  blood  ;  and  if  ye  abide  in  my  covenant,  and  commit 
no  murder  whereby  to  shed  iiuioceut  blood,  it  shall  be  done  unto  them 
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in  all  things  whatsoever  my  servant  hath  put  upon  them,  in  time,  and 
through  all  eternity,  and  shall  be  of  full  force  when  they  are  out  of  the 
world ;  and  they  shall  pass  by  the  angels,  and  the  Gods,  which  are  set 
there,  to  their  exaltation  and  glory  in  all  things,  as  hath  been  sealed 
upon  their  heads,  which  glory  shall  be  a  fulness  and  a  continuation  of 
the  seeds  for  ever  and  ever. 

7.  Then  shall  they  be  Gods,  because  they  have  no  end ;  therefore 
shall  they  be  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  because  they  continue; 
then  shall  they  be  above  all,  because  all  things  are  subject  unto  them. 
Then  shall  they  be  Gods,  because  they  have  all  power,  and  the  angels 
are  subject  unto  them. 

8.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  abide  my  law,  ye  cannot 
attain  to  this  glory  ;  for  straiglit  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  Avay  that 
leadeth  unto  the  exaltation  and  continuation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it,  because  ye  receive  me  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye 
know  me.  But  if  ye  receive  me  in  the  world,  then  shall  ye  know  me, 
and  shall  receive  your  exaltation,  that  where  I  am,  ye  shall  be  also. 
This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  the  only  wise  and  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  I  am  He.  Receiv^e  ye,  therefore,  my  law. 
Broad  is  the  gate,  and  wide  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  death ;  and 
many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat ;  because  they  receive  me  not,  neither 
do  they  abide  in  my  law, 

9,  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife  according  to 
my  Avord,  and  they  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  according 
to  mine  appointment,  and  he  or  she  shall  commit  any  sin  or  trans- 
gression of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  whatever,  and  all  manner  of 
blasphemies,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder,  wherein  they  shed  innocent 
blood, —  yet  they  shall  come  forth  in  the  first  resun-ection,  and  enter 
into  their  exaltation,  but  they  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  flesh,  and  shall 
be  deliveved  unto  the  bufFetings  of  Satan,  unto  the  day  of  redemption, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

10,  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  shall  not  be  for- 
given in  the  world,  nor  out  of  the  world,  is  in  that  ye  commit  murder, 
wherein  ye  shed  innocent  blood,  and  assent  unto  my  death,  after  ye 
have  received  ray  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  saith  the  Lord  God ; 
and  he  that  abideth  not  this  law,  can  in  nowise  enter  into  my  glory,  but 
shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord, 

11.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  give  unto  thee  the  law  of  my 
Holy  Priesthood,  as  was  ordained  by  me,  and  my  Father,  before  the 
world  was.  Abraham  received  all  things,  whatsoever  he  received,  by 
revelation  and  commandment,  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  and  hath 
entered  into  his  exaltation,  and  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 

12,  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed,  and  of  the  fruit 
of  his  loins, —  from  whose  loins  ye  are,  viz.  my  servant  Joseph, —  which 
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were  to  continue,  so  long  as  tl)ey  were  in  the  world  ;  and  as  touching 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  out  of  the  world,  they  should  continue  ;  both 
in  the  world  and  out  of  the  world  should  they  continue  as  innumerable 
as  the  stars ;  or,  if  ye  were  to  count  the  sand  u^wn  the  sea-shore,  ye 
could  not  number  them.  This  promise  is  yoiu-s  also,  because  ye  are 
of  Abraham,  and  the  promise  was  made  unto  Abraham;  and  by  this 
law  are  the  continuation  of  the  works  of  my  Father,  wherein  he  glori- 
fieth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  do  the  works  of  Abraham ;  enter 
ye  into  my  law,  and  ye  shall  be  taved.  But  if  ye  cuter  not  into  my 
law  ye  cannot  receive  the  promises  of  my  Father,  which  he  made  luito 
Abraham. 

13.  God  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abraham 
to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it  ?  Because  this  was  the  law,  and  from 
Ilagar  sprang  many  people.  This,  therefo^,  was  fulfilling,  among 
other  things,  the  promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemna- 
tion ?  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Nay ;  for  I,  the  Lord,  commanded  it. 
Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
written.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Abraham,  however,  did  not  refuse  and 
it  was  accoimted  unto  him  for  righteousness. 

14.  Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him  children,  and 
it  Avas  accounted  imto  liim  for  righteousness,  because  they  were  given 
unto  him  for  righteousness,  because  they  were  given  unto  him,  and  he 
abode  in  my_  law  :  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob  did  none  other  things  than 
that  which  they  were  commanded,  and  because  they  did  none  other  things 
than  that  which  they  were  commanded,  they  have  entered  into  their 
exaltation,  according  to  the  jiromises,  and  sit  upon  thrones;  and  are  not 
angels,  but  are  Gods.  David  also  received  many  wives  and  concubines, 
as  also  Solomon,  and  INIoses  my  servant ;  and  also  many  others  of  my 
servants,  from  th(^.  beginning  of  creation  until  this  time  ;  and  in  nothing 
did  they  sin,  save  in  those  things  Avhich  they  received  not  of  me. 

15.  David's  Avives  and  concubines  were  given  unto  him,  of  me,  by  the 
hand  of  Natlian,  my  servant,  and  others  of  the  prophets  who  had  the 
keys  of  ihis  power ;  and  in  none  of  these  things  did  he  sin  against  me, 
save  in  the  case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife  ;  and  therefore  he  hath  fallen  from 
his  exaltation,  and  received  his  portion  ;  and  he  shall  not  inherit  them 
out  of  the  world  ;   for  I  gave  them  unto  another,  saith  the  Lord. 

10.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  I  gave  unto  thee,  my  servant  Joseph, 
an  appointment,  and  to  nestore  all  things  ;  ask  what  ye  will,  aad  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you,  according  to  my  Avord ;  and  as  ye  have  isked  con- 
cerning adultery,  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  receiveth  a 
wife  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  she  be  with  another 
man,  and  I  have  not  appointed  unto  her  by  the  holy  anointing,  she  hath 
committed  axlultery,  and  shall  be  destroyed.  If  she  be  not  in  tlie  new 
and  everlasting  covenant,  and  she  be  with  another  man,  she  has  com- 
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mitted adultery ;  and  if  her  husband  be  with  another  woman,  and  he 
was  under  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  his  vow,  and  hath  committed  adul- 
tery ;  and  if  she  hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  is  innocent,  and  hath 
not  broken  her  vow,  and  she  knoweth  it,  and  I  reveal  it  unto  you  my 
servant  Joseph,  then  shall  you  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my  Holy 
Priesthood,  to  take  her  and  give  her  unto  him  that  hath  not  committed 
adultery,  but  hath  been  faithful,  for  he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many ; 
for  I  have  conferred  upon  you  the  keys  and  power  of  the  priesthood, 
wherein  I  restore  all  things,  and  make  known  unto  you,  all  things  in 
due  time. 

17.  And  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whatsoever  you  seal  on 
earth,  shall  be  sealed  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  you  bind  on  earth,  in 
my  name,  and  by  ray  word,  saith  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  eternally  bound 
in  the  heavens:  and  Avhosesoever  sins  you  remit  on  earth,  shall  be 
remitted  eternally  in  the  heavens ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  on  • 
earth,  shall  be  retained  in  heaven. 

18.  And  again,  verily  I  say,  whomsoever  you  bless  I  will  bless,  and 
whomsoever  you  curse  I  will  curse,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I,  the  Lord,  am 
thy  God. 

19.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  my  servant  Joseph,  that  what- 
soever you  give  on  earth,  and  to  whomsoever  you  give  any  one  on  earth, 
by  my  word,  and  according  to  my  law,  it  shall  be  visited  with  blessings, 
and  not  cursings,  and  with  my  power,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall  be 
without  condemnation  on  earth  and  in  heaven  ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  will  be  with  thee  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  eternity  :  for  verily  I  seal  upon  you  your  exaltation,  and  prepare  a 
throne  for  you  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father,  with  Abraham  your  father. 
Behold,  I  have  seen  your  sacrifices,  and  will  forgive  all  your  sins ;  I 
have  seen  your  sacrifices,  in  obedience  to  that  which  I  have  told  you : 
go,  therefore,  and  I  make  a  way  for  your  escape,  as  I  accepted  the 
offering  of  Abraham,  of  his  son  Isaac. 

20.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  a  commandment  I  give  unto  mine  hand- 
maid, Emma  Smith,  year  wife,  whom  I  have  given  unto  you,  that  she 
stay  herself,  and  partake  not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer 
imto  her :  for  I  did  it,  siiith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as  I  did  Abra- 
ham, and  that  I  might  require  an  offering  at  your  hand,  by  covenant 
and  sacrifice :  and  let  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  receive  all  those 
that  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are  virtuous 
and  pure  before  me ;  and  those  who  are  not  pure,  and  have  said  they 
are  pure,  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  for  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  ye  shall  obey  my  voice :  and  I  give  unto  my  servant 
Joseph,  that  he  shall  be  made  J"uler  over  many  things,  for  he  hath  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  from  henceforth  I  will  strengthen  him. 

21.  And  I  commaad  mine  haiulmaid,  Emma  Smith,  to  abide  and 
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cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none  else.  But  if  she  will  nf)t 
abide  this  coninuuidnient,  she  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I 
iun  tlie  Ijord  thy  God,  and  will  destroy  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law ; 
biit  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall  my  servant 
Joseph  do  all  things  for  her,  even  as  he  hath  said  ;  and  I  will  bless  him, 
and  multii)ly  him,  and  give  unto  him  an  hundred-fold  in  this  world,  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  houses  and  lands,  wives  and 
chilch-en,  and  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in  the  eternal  workli.  And  again, 
verily  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid  forgive  my  servant  Joseph  his  tres- 
passes, and  then  shall  she  be  forgiven  her  trespasses  wherein  she  has 
trespassed  against  me  ;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  bless  her  and  mul- 
tiply her,  and  make  her  heart  to  rejoice. 

22.  And  again,  I  say,  let  not  my  servant  Joseph  put  his  property  out 
of  his  hands,  lest  an  enemy  come  and  destroy  him,  for  Satan  seeketh  to 
destroy  ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  he  is  my  servant ;  and  behold ! 
and  lo,  I  am  with  him,  as  I  was  with  Abraham  thy  father,  even  unto 
his  exaltation  and  glory. 

23.  Now,  as  touching  the  law  of  the  priesthood,  there  are  many 
things  pertaining  thereunto.  Verily,  if  a  man  be  called  of  my  Father, 
as  was  Aaron,  by  mine  own  voice,  and  by  the  voice  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  I  have  endowed  him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of  this  priest- 
hood, if  he  do  anything  in  my  name,  and  according  to  my  law,  and  by 
my  word,  he  will  not  conmait  sin,  and  I  will  justify  him.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  sot  on  my  servant  Joseph  ;  for  I  will  justify  him  ;  for  he  shall 
do  the  sacrifice  which  I  require  at  his  hands,  for  his  transgressions, 
saith  the  Lord  your  God. 

24.  And  again,  as  jiertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priesthood  :  If  any  man 
espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse  another,  and  the  first  give  her 
consent ;  and  if  he  espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have 
vowed  to  no  other  man,  then  is  he  justified  ;  he  cannot  commit  adultery, 
for  they  are  given  unto  him  ;  for  he  cannot  commit  adultery  with  that 
that  belongeth  unto  them,  and  to  none  else :  and  if  he  have  ton  virgins 
given  unto  him  by  this  law,  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  belong 
to  him,  and  they  are  given  unto  him  :  therefore  is  he  justified.  But  if 
one,  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins,  after  she  is  espoused,  shall  be  with 
another  man,  she  has  committed  adultery,  and  shall  be  destroyed ;  for 
they  are  given  unto  him  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  according 
to  my  commandment,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  was  given  by  my 
Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  for  their  exaltation  in 
the  eternal  Avorlds,  that  they  may  bear  the  souls  of  men  ;  for  herein  is 
the  work  of  my  Father  continued,  that  he  may  be  glorified. 

25.  And  again,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  any  man  have  a  wife 
who  holds  the  keys  of  this  power,  and  he  teaches  luito  her  the  law  of 
my  priesthood  as  pertaining  to  these  things,  then  shall  she  believe,  and 
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administer  unto  liim,  or  she  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  yoTir  God  ; 
for  I  will  destroy  her ;  for  I  will  magnify  my  name  upon  all  those  who 
receive  and  abide  hi  my  law.  Therefore,  it  shall  be  lawful  in  me,  if 
she  receive  not  this  law,  for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  the 
Lord  his  God,  will  give  imto  him,  because  she  did  not  believe  and 
administer  unto  him,  according  to  my  word  ;  and  she  then  becomes  the 
transgressor,  and  he  is  exempt  from  the  law  of  Sarah,  who  administered 
unto  Abraham  according  to  the  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to 
take  Hagar  to  wife.  And  now,  as  pertaining  to  this  law  :  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  I  will  reveal  more  unto  you  hereafter ;  therefore  let  thia 
suffice  for  the  present.     Behold,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega.     Amen. 

Following  the  revelation  is  this  explanation  : — 

Plurality  of  Wives  is  a  doctrine  very  popular  among  most  of  man- 
kind at  the  present  day.  It  is  jmictised  by  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  numerous  nations  inhabiting  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  and  by  the  aboriginal  nations  of  the  great  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  one-wife  system  is  confined  principally  to  a  few  small  nations 
inhabiting  Europe,  and  to  those  who  are  of  European  origin  inhabiting 
America.  It  is  estimated  by  the  most  able  historians  of  our  day,  that 
about  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  globe  believe  and  practice, 
according  to  their  respective  laws,  the  doctrine  of  a  Plurality  of  Wives. 
If  the  popularity  of  a  dootrine  is  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  who 
believe  in  it,  then  it  follows  that  the  Plurality  system  is  four  times  more 
popular  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  than  the  one-wife  system. 

Those  nations  who  practise  the  Plurality  doctrine  consider  it  as  vir- 
tuous and  as  right  for  one  man  to  have  many  wives  as  to  have  one  only. 
Therefore,  they  have  enacted  laws,  not  only  giving  this  right  to  their  citi- 
zens, but  also  iM-otecting  them  in  it,  and  punishing  all  those  who  infi-inge 
upon  the  chastity  of  the  marriage  covenant  by  committing  adultery  with 
any  one  of  the  wives  of  his  neighbour.  Those  nations  do  not  consider 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  commit  adultery  with  any  one  of  those  women  to 
whom  he  has  been  legally  married  according  to  their  laws.  The 
posterity  raised  up  unto  the  husband  through  each  of  his  wives  are  all 
considered  to  be  legitimate,  and  provisions  are  made  in  their  laws  for 
those  childi'cn,  the  same  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  one  wile. 
Adulteries,  fornications,  and  all  unvirtuous  conduct  between  the  sexes, 
are  severely  punished  by  them.  Indeed,  Plui'ality  among  them  is  con- 
sidered not  only  virtuous  and  right,  but  a  great  check  or  preventative 
against  adulteries  and  unlawful  connections,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  evils  with  which  nations  are  cursed,  producing  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering  and  misery,  devastation  and  death ;  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  happiness,  and  destroying  the  frame- work  of  society,  and 
the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle. 
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Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  who  boH"ve  in  the  one-wife  system, 
have  actually  forbidden  a  phirality  of  wives  by  their  laws ;  and  the 
consequences  arc  that  the  whole  country  among  them  is  overrun  with 
the  most  abominable  practices;  adulteries  and  unlawful  connections 
prevail  through  all  their  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  country  places,  to 
a  most  fearful  extent.  And  among  some  of  these  nations  these  sinks  of 
wickedness,  wretchedness,  and  misery,  are  licensed  by  law  ;  while  their 
piety  would  be  wonderfully  shocked  to  authorise  by  law  the  Plurality 
system,  as  adopted  by  many  neighbouring  nations. 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  being  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom,  do  not  interfere  with  marriage  relations,  but 
leave  the  nation  free  to  believe  in  and  practice  the  doctrine  of  u  Plu- 
rality of  wives,  or  to  confine  themselves  to  the  one-wife  system,  just  aa 
they  choose.  This  is  as  it  should  be  :  it  leaves  the  conscience  of  man 
imtraramelled,  and  so  long  as  he  injures  no  person,  and  does  not  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  he  is  free  by  the  Constitution  to  many  one 
wife,  or  many,  or  none  at  all,  and  becomes  accountable  to  God  for  the 
ri'diteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  his  domestic  relations. 

"The  Constitution  leaves  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  enact 
such  laws  as  they  see  proper  in  regard  to  Marriages,  provided  that  they 
do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberties  guaran- 
teed in  that  sacred  document.  Therefore,  if  any  State  or  Territory 
feels  disposed  to  enact  laws  guaranteeing  to  each  of  its  citizens  the  right 
to  marry  many  wives,  such  laws  would  be  perfectly  constitutional; 
hence,  the  several  States  and  Territories  practice  the  one-wife  system 
out  of  choice,  and  not  because  they  are  under  any  obligations  so  to  do 
by  the  National  Constitution.  Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  State  or  Territory  has  the  constitutional  right  to  make  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  Plurality  doctrine  in  cases  Avhere  it  is  practised  by  religious 
societies,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  or  as  a  doctrine  of  their  religious 
faith.  The  first  Article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  says, 
expressly,  that  "  Congrc^ss  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  'prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof^  Now,  if  even 
Congress  itself  has  no  power  to  pass  a  laAV  "prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise of  Religion,"  much  less  has  any  State  or  Territory  poAver  to  pass 

such  an  Act. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Plurality  of  Wives  was  believed  and  practised  by 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  and  we  find  that  while  in  this 
practice  the  angels  of  God  frequently  ministered  to  him,  and  at  one 
time  dined  with  him ;  and  God  manifested  Himself  to  him,  and  entered 
into  familiar  conversation  with  him.  Neither  God  nor  His  Angels 
reproved  Abraham  for  being  a  Polygamist,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
Almighty  greatly  blessed  him  and  made  promises  unto  him,  concerning 
both  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  clearly  showing  that  Abraham  practised  what 
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is  called  Polypffimy,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty.  Now  if  the 
father  of  the  iiiithful  waa  thus  bk-Hsed,  certainly  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered irreligious  for  the  faithful,  Avho  are  called  his  children,  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  their  father  Abraham.  Indeed,  if  the  Lord  Himself, 
through  His  holy  proi)het8,  should  give  more  wives  unto  His  servants, 
as  He  gave  them  unto  the  prophet  David,  it  would  be  a  great  sin  for 
them  to  refuse  that  which  He  gives.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  become 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  tliem,  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  they 
would  be  bound  to  exercise  their  faith  in  this  doctrine,  and  practice  it, 
or  be  condennied ;  therefore,  Congress  Avould  liave  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  free  exercise  of  this  part  of  their  religion  ;  neither  would  the  States 
or  Territories  have  power.  Constitutionally,  to  pass  a  law  "  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  Now  a  certain  religious  society,  called 
Shakers,  believe  it  to  be  wrong  for  them  to  marry  even  one  wife ; 
it  certainly  would  be  unconstitutional  for  either  the  Congress  or  the 
States  to  pass  a  law,  compelling  all  people  to  marry  at  a  certain  age, 
because  it  would  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  among  the 
Shakers,  and  they  would  be  prohibited  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

From  the  foregoing  Revelation,  given  through  Joseph  the  Seer,  it 
will  be  seen  that  God  has  actually  commanded  some  of  His  servants  to 
take  more  wives,  and  has  pointed  out  certain  duties  in  regard  to  tlic 
marriage  ceremony,  showing  that  they  must  be  married  for  time  and 
for  all  eternity,  and  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  a  future 
state  by  this  eternal  union  and  showing  still  further,  that,  if  they 
refused  to  obey  this  command,  after  having  the  law  revealed  to  them, 
they  should  be  damned.  This  revelation,  then,  makes  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  among  all  the  Latter  Day  Saints  ;  and  they  embrace  it  as  a 
part  and  portion  of  their  religion,  and  verily  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
saved  and  reject  it.  Has  Congress  power,  then,  to  pass  laws  "  prohibit- 
ing" the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  '■'■the  free  exercise'''' 
of  this  article  of  their  religion  ?  Have  any  of  the  States  or  Territories 
a  constitutional  right  to  pass  laws  "  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  the 
religion"  which  the  Church  of  the  Saints  conscientiously  and  sincerely 
believe  to  be  essential  to  their  salvation  ?  No  :  they  have  no  such  right. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  all  the 
revelations  given  through  Joseph  the  Prophet ;  and  they  would  much 
sooner  lay  down  their  lives  and  suffer  martyrdom  than  to  deny  the 
least  revelation  that  was  ever  given  to  him.  In  one  of  the  revelations 
through  him,  we  read  that  God  raised  up  wise  men  and  insp'red  them 
to  write  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  that  the  freedom  of  the  people 
might  be  maintained,  according  to  the  free  agency  which  He  had  given 
to  them  ;  that  every  man  might  be  accountable  to  God  and  not  to  man, 
so  far  as  religious  doctrines  and  conscience  are  concerned.  And  the 
niore  we  examine  that  sacred  instrument,  framed  by  the  wisdom  ol  our 
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illustrious  lUtlicrH,  tlie  more  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  an  invi- 
sible power  coutrolled,  dictated,  and  guided  them  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  liberty  and  freedom  upon  this  groat  Western  Hemisphere.  To 
thi  land  tlie  Mahomedan — the  Hindoo — the  Chinese  can  emigi-ate, 
and  each  bring  with  him  his  score  of  Avivea  and  his  hundred  children, 
and  the  glorious  Constitution  of  our  country  will  not  interfere  with  his 
domestic  relations.  Under  the  ])road  banner  of  the  Constitution,  he  is 
protected  in  all  his  family  associations ;  none  have  a  right  to  tear  any 
of  his  wives  or  his  children  from  liim.  So,  likeAvise,  under  the  broad 
folds  of  tlie  Constitution,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territorj'  of 
Utah  have  the  right  to  pass  laws  regulating  their  matrimonial  relations 
and  protecting  each  of  their  citizens  in  the  right  of  marrying  one  or 
many  wives,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  Congress  should  repeal  those  laws, 
they  could  not  do  so  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unconstitutional. 
And  even  if  Congress  should  repeal  them,  there  still  would  be  no  law 
in  Utah  prohibiting  the  fi-ee  exercise  of  that  religious  right :  neither 
do  the  citizens  of  Utah  feel  disposed  to  pass  such  an  unconstitutional 
act  which  woiild  infringe  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 

Tradition  and  custom  have  great  influence  over  nations.  Long 
established  customs,  whether  right  or  wrong,  become  sacred  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Mankind.  Those  nations  who  have  been  accustomed  from 
time  immemorial  to  the  practice  of  what  is  called  Polygamy,  would  con- 
sider a  law  abolishing  it  as  the  very  height  of  injustice  and  oppression ; 
the  very  idea  of  being  limited  to  the  one-wife  system,  would  be  con- 
sidered not  only  oppressive  and  unjust,  but  absolutely  .absurd  and 
ridiculous ;  it  would  be  considered  an  innovation  upon  tlie  long  esta- 
blished usages,  customs,  and  laws  of  numerous  and  powerful  nations; 
an  innovation  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  calculated  to  destroy  the 
most  sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  family  associations  —  to  upset  the 
very  foundations  of  individual  rights,  rendered  dear  and  sacred  by 
being  handed  down  to  them  from  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  European  nations  who  have  been  for  centuries 
restricted  by  law  to  the  one-wife  theory,  would  consider  it  a  shocking 
innovation  upon  the  customs  of  their  fathers  to  abolish  their  restrictive 
laws,  and  to  give  freedom  and  liberty,  according  to  the  plurality  system. 
It  is  custom,  then,  in  a  great  degree,  that  forms  the  conscience  of 
nations  and  individuals  in  regard  to  the  marriage  relationships.  Cus- 
tom causes  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  globe  to  decide  that  Poly- 
gamy, as  it  is  called,  is  a  good,  and  not  an  evil  practice ;  custom  causes 
the  balance,  or  the  remaining  fifth,  to  decide  in  opposition  to  the  great 
majority. 

Those  individuals  who  have  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  divest 
themselves  entirely  from  the  influence  of  custom,  and  examine  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Plurality  of  Wives,  uuder  the  light  of  Reason  and  Revelation, 
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will  be  forced  to  the  concluHioii  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Divine  origin ; 
that  it  waH  embraced  and  i)racti.sed  iinch'r  the  Divine  sanction,  by  the  ' 
most  rigliteous  men  wlio  ever  lived  on  the  earth  :  holy.  Prophets  and 
PatiiurchH,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  (Jhost — who  were  enwrapt 
in  tlie  visions  of  the  Almighty  —  who  conversed  with  holy  angt'ls — who 
saw  God  face  to  face,  and  talked  with  lliin  as  a  man  talks  with  his 
friend — were  "  Poly  gam  ists,"  that  is,  they  had  many  wives — raised 
lip  many  children  by  tliem — and  were  never  reproved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  nor  by  angels,  nor  by  the  Almighty,  for  believing  in  and  prac- 
tising such  a  doctrine;  on  the  contrary,  each  one  of  these  "  Polyganiists  " 
received  by  revelation,  promises  and  blessings,  for  himself,  for  his  wives, 
and  for  liis  numerous  children,  born  imto  him  by  his  nimierous  wives. 
Moreover,  the  Lord  himself  gave  revelation  to  different  wives  belong- 
ing to  the  same  man,  revealing  to  them  the  great  blessings  which  sliould 
rest  upon  their  posterity ;  angels  also  were  sent  to  comfort  and  bless 
them ;  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  reproved  for  liaving  joined 
themselves  in  marriage  to  a  "  Polygamist."  Indeed,  the  Lord  himself 
gave  laws,  not  to  prohibit  "  Polygamy,"  but  showing  His  will  in  rela- 
tion to  the  children  raised  up  by  the  different  wives  of  the  same  man ; 
and  furthennore,  the  Lord  himself  actually  officiated  in  giving  David 
all  the  wives  of  Saul;  this  occuiTed  too  when  David  already  had 
several  wives  which  he  had  previously  taken :  therefore,  as  the  Lord 
did  actually  give  into  David's  own  bosom  all  the  wives  of  Saul,  He 
must  not  only  have  sanctioned  "  Polygamy,"  but  established  and  insti- 
tuted it  upon  a  sure  foundation,  by  giving  the  wives  himself,  the  sjune 
as  he  gave  Eve  to  Adam.  Therefore,  those  wlio  are  completely  divested 
from  the  influence  of  national  customs,  and  who  judge  concerning  this 
matter  by  the  word  of  God,  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Plurality 
of  Wives  was  once  sanctioned,  for  many  ages,  by  the  Almighty ;  and  by 
a  still  further  research  of  the  Divine  oracles,  they  find  no  intimations 
that  this  Divine  instiiution  was  ever  repealed.  It  was  an  institution, 
not  originated  under  the  law  of  Moses,  but  it  was  of  a  far  more  ancient 
date ;  and  instead  of  being  abolished  by  that  law,  it  was  sanctioned  and 
perpetuated  :  and  when  Christ  came  to  fulfil  that  law,  and  to  do  it  away 
>  by  the  introduction  of  a  bettcu-  covenant.  He  did  not  abolish  the  plu- 
rality system  :  not  being  originated  under  that  law,  it  was  not  made 
null  and  void  when  that  law  was  done  away.  Indeed  there  were  many 
things  in  connection  with  the  law  that  Avere  not  abolished  when  the  law 
was  fulfilled ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ten  commandments  which  the  people 
under  the  Gospel  covenant  were  still  obliged  to  obey ;  and  until  we  can 
find  some  law  of  God  abolishing  and  prohibiting  a  plurality  of  wives, 
we  ai"e  compelled  to  believe  it  a  Divine  institution ;  and  we  are,  fur- 
thermore, compelled  to  believe,  that  if  this  institution  be  entei-ed  into 
noAv,  under  the  same  principles  which  governed  the  Holy  Prophets  and 
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ratriiirchfl,  that  God  will  approbnto  It  nf)W  as  much  an  lie  did  tlicii ; 
and  that  thi'  perHt.nH  wlio  do  thuH  practice  it  conscit'iitiouBly  and  Hin- 
corely,  are  jiwt  as  honoural)lo  in  tlie  night  of  God  as  those  who  have  but 
one  wife.  And  tliat  wliich  is  honourabki  before  (Jod  whoidd  be  ho- 
nourable before  men  :  an«l  no  one  Hhould  be  dcnpiHcd  when  he  acts  in  all 
good  conscience  upon  any  principle  of  doctrine ;  neither  should  there 
be  laws  in  any  of  these  States  or  Territories  to  compel  any  individual 
to  act  in  violation  to  the  dictates  of  liis  own  conscience ;  but  every  one 
should  be  left  in  all  matters  of  religion  to  his  own  choice,  and  thus  be- 
come accountable  to  God,  and  not  to  his  fellow  man. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  have  generally  formed  difTeront  conclu- 
sions from  us  upon  this  subject ;  and  if  they  have  embraced  religions 
which  are  more  congenial  to  their  minds  than  the  religicju  of  the  Saints, 
Ave  say  to  them  that  they  are  welcome  to  their  own  religious  views ; 
the  laws  should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rights. 
If  we  cannot  convince  you  by  reason  nor  by  the  word  of  God,  that  your 
religion  is  wrong,  we  will  not  persecute  yow,  but  will  sustain  you  in  the 
privileges  guaranteed  in  the  great  Charter  of  American  Liberty :  we 
ask  from  you  the  same  generosity  —  protect  us  in  the  exercise  of  our 
religious  rights — convince  us  of  our  errors  of  doctrine,  if  we  have  any, 
by  reason,  by  logical  argimients,  or  by  the  word  of  God,  and  we  will  be 
ever  grateful  for  the  information,  and  you  will  ever  have  tlie  pleasing 
reflection  that  you  have  been  the  instnunents  in  the  hands  of  God  of 
redeeming  your  fellow-beings  from  the  darlcncss  which  you  may  see 
enveloping  their  minds.  Come,  then,  let  us  reason  together,  and  try 
to  discover  the  true  light  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  our  temporal 
or  eternal  happiness ;  and  if  we  disagree  in  ovir  judgments,  let  us  impute 
it  to  the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  our  fallen  natures,  and  let  us 
pity  each  other,  and  endeavour  with  patience  and  meekness  to  reclaim 
from  error,  and  save  the  immortal  soul  from  an  endless  death. 

Mormonism,  it  will  be  observed,  claims  at  once  to  be  like 
Christianity  a  progressive  faitli,  with  that  development  of 
spiritualism  which  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  exemplified,  and 
like  El  Islam,  to  be  a  restoration  by  revelation  of  the  pure  and 
primaeval  religion  of  the  world.  Convinced  that  plurality  was 
unforbidden  by  the  founders  of  the  former  faiths,  the  Mormons, 
as  well  as  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  have  obeyed  the 
command  of  their  God  to  restore  it,  and  that  too  although  the 
Anglo-Scandinavian  race  everywhere  agrees,  after  the  fashion  of 
pagan  and  monogamic  Rome  to  make  it  a  common  law  crime. 
Politically  considered,  the  Mormons  deem  it  necessary  to  their 
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existence  as  a  people.  Contrary  to  the  scientific  modem  econo- 
uiiHtH,  from  Mr.  AIulthuH  to  Mr.  Mill,  they  hoUi  popuhition,  not 
wealtii,  h'arninjj^,  eivilination,  nor  virtue,  to  be  the  strength  of  a 
nati(m ;  they  heliove  that  numbers  decide  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  and  that,  jus  nature  works  the  extinction  of  her  doomed 
races  by  infecundity,  and  as  the  decline  of  a  people's  destiny  is 
first  detected  in  the  diminuticm  of  its  census,  so  they  look  upon 
the  celestial  promises  of  prolificity  made  to  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
i\H  thf!  highest  tem])oral  blessing.  They  admit  in  the  lawgiver 
only  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  those  who  arc!  to  obey  his 
laws,  not  to  gratify  his  "whimsy  whamsies,"  and  that  the  liberty 
which  man  claims  by  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  permits  him  to 
chose  the  tie,  whether  polyandric,  monogamic,  or  polygamic, 
that  connects  him  with  the  opposite  sex.  Mr.  Parley  P.  Pratt 
("  Marriage  and  Morals  in  Utah,"  p.  3)  is  explicit  upon  this 
subject. 

"  If  we  find  laws,  statutes,  covenants,  and  precedents  ema- 
nating from  God;  sworn  to  by  himself  to  be  everlasting;  as  a 
blessing  to  all  nations  : — if  we  find  these  have  to  do  with  exceed- 
ing multiplicity  of  race,  and  with  family  and  national  organisation 
and  increase ; — if  such  institutions  are  older  than  Moses,  and  are 
found  perpetuated  and  unimpaired  by  Moses,  and  the  Prophets, 
.lesus  and  the  Apostles,  then  it  will  appear  evident  that  no  merely 
human  legislation  or  authority,  whether  proceeding  from  emperor, 
king,  or  people,  has  a  right  to  change,  alter,  or  pervert  them." 

The  third  epoch  is  that  of  iMaterialism.  In  this  the  Mor- 
mons are  preceded,  to  quote  but  a  few  schools,  by  the  classic 
Academics, —  by  the  Jews,  who  believed  in  a  material  and  per- 
sonal Demiurgus,  and  by  many  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
who  held  the  soul  of  man  whilst  immortal  to  be  material. 
Matter  with  them,  as  with  Newton,  is  an  aggregate  of  «  solid, 
massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  and  moveable  particles."  Eespect- 
ing  the  intelligence  of  its  units  and  molecules — the  test  of  true 
materialism  —  they  are  somewhat  hazy ;  they  deride  the  peripa- 
tetic dogma  of  perception  by  species,  or  phantasms,  and  at  the 
same  time  ignore  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Spinosa,  Priestley,  and 
others,  who  recognise  no  separate  existence  for  the  mind  or 
spirit*,  except  as  a  union  of  atoms  or  particles,  which  unor- 

*  "  If  man,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  be  a  material  being,  anil  the  power  of  think- 
ing the  result  of  a  certain  organisation  of  the  brain,  does  it  not  follow  that  all  his 
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ganised  have  neither  feeling  nor  thought.     They  define  matter 
as  a  something  that  exists  in  and  occupies  space  between  any 
two  instants,  and  is  susceptible  of  division,  and  of  being  removed 
from  one  portion  of  space  to  another.     Unlike  other  metaphy- 
sicians, who  confess  ignorance  as  to  the  substratum  of  mind  and 
matter,  they  boast  acquaintance  with  the  essence  of  all  sub- 
stances, solidity,  which  with  them    is  not   a   mere   property. 
Although  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  cannot  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  sensto,  they  are  none  the  less  assured  of  their 
sofidity,  viz.  that  thej  All  a  certain  amount  of  space  and  are 
tinable  ever  to  fill  a  greater  or  a  lesser  —  in  fact,  to  believe 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.     They  hold  to  different  kinds  of 
matter,  for  instance,  the  fleshly  body  and  the  spiritual  body, 
which  differ  in  quality  as  iron  and  oxygen.     Mind  and  spirit, 
therefore,  are  real,  objective,  positive  substances,  which,  like  tbe 
astral  spirit  of  the  old  alchymists,  exists  in  close  connexion  with 
the  component  parts  of  the  porous,  material  body.     Immaterial- 
ism  is,  with  them,  simply  absurd ;  it  is  a  belief  which  requires 
a  man  to  put  faith  in  a  negation  of  time,  space,  and  matter,  in 
fact,  in  the  zero  of  existence,  in  an  entity  whose  ens  admits  no 
proof,  and  which  can  be  described  only  by  negative  conditions 
and  qualities,  by  saying  what  it  is  not.     They  contend  that  the 
materiality  of  spirit  once  taken  away  would  negative  its  exist- 
ence; that  an  "immaterial  being"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
and  that  immateriality  is  another  name  for  nothing ;  therefore, 
that  the  spirituality  of  spirit  "  is  an  unphilosophical,  unscriptural, 
and  atheistical  doctrine."     The  theses  supported  by  Mr.  Orson 
Pratt,  the  apostle  of  materialism,  are  the  following  : — 

I.  That  Immaterialism  is  irrational  opposed  to  true  Philo- 
sophy. 

II.  That  an  Immaterial  substance  {i.  e.  a  something  existing 
which  is  not  matter  and  is  distinct  from  matter,  which  is  not 
dependent  upon  matter  for  its  existence,  which  possesses  no 

functions  must  be  repiilatod  by  the  laws  of  medianism,  and  that  of  consoqut>nce 
all  his  actions  proceed  from  an  irresistible  necessity?"  It,  is  the  glory  of  the 
present  age,  the  highest  residt  of  our  nineteenth  century  physiological  and  statistic 
studies,  brouglit  to  bear  by  a  master-mind  of  the  age  upon  the  History  of  Civili- 
zation- to  establish  the  fact  that  mankind  progresses  by  investigating  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  in  fact,  to  prove,  not  to  conjecture,  that  such  mechanism  really 
exists.     I  need  hardly  name  Mr.  Buckle. 
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properties  nor  qualities  in  common  with  matter,  and  which  pos- 
sesses properties  and  qualities  all  entirely  different  from  those  of 
matter)  cannot  exist. 

III.  That  a  real  material  unchangeable  spirit,  possessing  parts 
and  extension,  inhabits  the  body. 

Immaterialists  who  believe  in  "an  inexplicable,  incompre- 
hensible, imaginary  something  without  extension  or  parts,  as 
taught  in  the  first  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  are  therefore 
the  worshippers  of  an  immortal  Nihil  — of  a  Nothing  clothed 
with  almighty  powers. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  partition  between  the 
spiritualist  and  the  materialist  is  mainly  philological,  a  dispute 
of  words,  a  variation  of  terms,  spirit  and  matter  differing 
about  as  much  as  azote  and  nitrogen.  The  deductions,  however, 
from  the  Mormon's  premises  lead  him,  as  the  following  extracts 
prove,  far.* 

"The  Godhead  consists  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.     The  Father  is  a  material   being.     The  substance   of 
which  he  is  composed  is  wholly  material.     It  is  a  substance 
widely  different  in  some  respects  from  the  various  substances 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  acquainted.      In  otlier 
respects  it  is  precisely  like  all  other  materials.     The  substance 
of  his  person  occupies  space  the  same  as  other  matter.     It  has 
solidity,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  like  other  matter.    The 
elementary  materials  of  his  body  are  not  susceptible  of  occupy- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  same  identical  space  with  other  matter. 
The  substance  of  his  person,  like  other  matter,  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  instant.     It  requires  time  for  him  to  trans- 
port himself  from  place  to  place.     It  matters  not  how  great  the 
velocity  of  his  movement,  time  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  all 
motion,  whether  rapid  or  slow.     It  differs  from  other  matter  in 
the  superiority  of  its  powers,  being  intelligent,  all-wise,  and 
possessing  the  property  of  self-motion  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  coarser  materials  of   nature.     'God  is  a  spirit;'  but 
that  does  not  make  him  an  immaterial  being,  a  being  that  has 
no  properties  in  common  with  matter."  .... 


*  From  Mr.  Apostle  Orson  Pratt's  "  Absurdities  of  Irnmaterialism,"  and  his 
treatise  on  the  "  Kingdom  of  God."  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to  believe  that  tho 
author  has  borrowed  most  of  his  theories  from  Mr.  Carlile's  "  Republican." 
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-  All   the  foregoing  statements,  in    relation   to   the   person 
of   the  Father,   are  equally  applicable  to  the  person  of  the 

"*'«The  Holy  Spirit,  being  one  part  of  the  Godhead,  is  also  a 
material  snbstaiace,  of  the  sai^e  nature  and  properties  in  many 
respects  as  the  Spirits  of  the  Father  and  Son.     It  exists  m  vast, 
immeasurable  quantities,  in  connexion  with  all  material  worlds 
This  is  called  God  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Father  and 
Son.     God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  cannot  be  everywhere 
present ;  indeed  they  cannot  be  even  in  two  places  at  the  sanae 
instant;  but  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipresent:  it  extends 
throu<.h  all  space,  intermingling  with  all  other  matter    yet  no 
one  atom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
instant,  which  in  all  cases  is  an  absolute  impossibility.     It  must 
exist  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  which  is  the  only  possible  way 
for    any    substance  to  be  omnipresent.     AH  the   innumerable 
phenomena  of  universal  nature  are  produced  in  their  origm  by 
the  actual  presence  of  this  intelligent,  all-wise,  and  all-powerful 
material  substance  called  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  is  the  most  active 
matter  in  the  universe,  producing  all  its  operations  according  to 
fixed  and  definite  laws  enacted  by  itself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.     What  are  called  the  laws  of  nature  are 
nothino-  more  nor  less  than  the  fixed  method  by  which  this 
spiritiml  matter  operates.     Each  atom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ,s  in- 
telligent, and,  like  other  matter,  has  solidity,  form,  and  size,  and 
occupies  space.     Two  atoms  of  this  Spirit  cannot  occupy  the 
sime  space  at  the  same  time  ;  neither  can  one  atom,  as  before 
stated,  occupy  two  separate  spaces  at  the  same  time.     In  all 
these   respects  it  does  not   differ  in  the  least  from  all  other 
matter.     Its    distinguishing  characteristics   from  other  matter 
are  its  almighty  powers  and  infinite  wisdom,  and  many  other 
glorious  attributes  which  other  materials  do   not  possess.     It 
several  of  the  atoms  of  this  Spirit  should  exist  united  together 
in  the  form  of  a  person,  then  this  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  necessity  "  (N.B.,  this  out-anagkes 
anaoke)  "as  the  other  two  persons  of  the  Godhead -that  is,  it 
coufd  not  be  everywhere  present.     No  finite  number  of  atoms 
can  be  omnipresent.     An  infinite  number  of  atoms  is  requisite 
to  be  everywhere  in  infinite  space.     Two  persons  receiving  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  do  not  receive  at  the  same  time  the  same 
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identical  particles,  though  they  each  receive  a  substance  exactly 
aiinilar  iu  kind.  It  would  bo  as  impossible  for  them  to  receive 
the  same  identical  atoms  at  the  same  instant  as  it  would  be  for 
two  men  at  the  same  time  to  drink  the  same  identical  pint  of 
water." 

I  will  offer  another  instance  of  the  danger  of  meddling  with 
such  edged  tools  as  mind  and  matter  — concerning  which°man- 
kind  knows   nothing   beyond   certain  properties  -  in  the  fol- 
lowing answer  addressed  by  Mr.  Pratt,  to  the  many  who  have 
been  "  traditionatcd  in  the  absurd  doctrines  of  immaterialism." 
"  The  resemblance  between  man  and  God  has  reference,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  to  the   shape  or  figure ;  other  qualities 
may  or  may  not  resemble  each  other.     Man  has  legs,  so  has 
God,  as   is  evident  from  his  appearance  to  Abraham.     Man 
walks  with  his  legs ;  so  does  God  sometimes,  as  is  evident  from 
his  going  with   Abraham   towards   Sodom.     God  cannot  only 
walk,  but  he  can  move  up  or  down  through  the  air  without 
using  his  legs  as  in  the  process  of  walldug  (Gen.  xvii.  22,  and 
xi.  5,   and  xxxv.  13)— 'a  man  wrestled  with  Jacob  until  tlie 
breaking  of  day:'  after  which  Jacob  says  — 'I  have  seen  God 
face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved.'"^    (Gen.  xxxii.  24-30.) 
That  this  person  had  legs  is  evident  from  his  wrestling  witli 
Jacob.     Ilis  image  and  likeness  was  so  much  like  man's,  that 
Jacob  at  first  supposed  him  to  be  a  man.     God,  though  in  the 
figure  of  a  man,  has  many  powers  that  man  has  not  got.    He  can 
go  upward  through  the  aii-.     He  can  waft  himself  from  world 
to  world  by  his  own  self-moving  powers.     These  are  powers 
not  possessed  by  man,  only  through  faith,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah.     Therefore,  though  in  the  figure  of  a  man, 
he  has  powers  far  superior  to  ufan." 

This  part  of  the   subject  nmy  profitably  be  concluded  by 
quoting  the  venerable  adage,  "  Quinescit  irjnorare  neacitscirir 
I  now  offer  to  the  reader  a  few  remarks  upon  the  fourteen 
articles  of  the  Mormon  doxology*,  leaving  him  to  settle  whether 
it  be  a  kakodoxy  or  a  kakistodoxy. 

I.  "We    believe    in    God,     the    Eternal    Father,    and 
HIS   Son   Jescs  Christ,   and  in  the  Holt   Gno&r."-~Of  the 

»  From  an  article  published  in  the  "Frontier  Guardian"  then  edited  by  the 
Apostle  Orson  Hyde.  ^ 
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mni-p  neculiarly  than  tlie  Mormons. 

tL  F?rrt  Pevson  iB  a  perfected  man,  once  a  dweller  upon 
earth     advancing  io  intelligence  and  Power,  be  beeanje  -h 
th-Lt  in  comparison  vvith  man  he  may  be  called  the  Intimte. 
M    JoseplXith,  in  his  last  sermon  preached  at  Nanvoo,  thus 
develops  his   remarkable   anthropomorplios.s  :  -     I'"''' J'"" 
htoself  who  sits  enthroned  in  yonder  "e-ens,  -  --;*;"- 
of  yourselves;  that  is  the  great  secret.     If  the  vtil  was  rent 
Z  dTy    ™d  the  great  God  who  holds  this  world  m  its  orbrt, 
l:d  Iphls  all  fhings  hy  his  power,  if  you  were  to  see  hrm 
Z-aJ  you  would  see  him  in  all  the  person,  .mage,  and  very 
rm'^'a  man:  for  Adam  wa.  created  in  the  very  fa.b,on^.nd 
Ima™  of   God;    Adam   received   instruction,  walked,  talked, 
and°conver.sed  ^Ith  Him,  a,  one  man  talks  and  communes  with 

""ThTicond  Person  is  the  "Son  Jesus  Christ,"  the  material 
offspr  n  "t  the  First  by  the  Virgin  Mary  who  was  duly  married 
aS  bSrothal  by  thelngel  Gabriel,  to  the  "J^'^^' » 
the  plains  of  Palestine:  the  Holy  Babe  was  the  '  tabernacle 
prepared  for  and  assumed  by  the  Spirit  Sen      -Tbe  Son  is    be 
Creator  •    when   in   the  material   spirit  sti!!,  he   took  of  tUe 
^unfc  med   chaotic   matter  element  which   bad  an  eastence 
fi"m  thetime  God  had,  and  in  which  dwells  all  the  glory,"  and 
Zed  and  peopled  this  P'-tary -rid,  which  he  :^envar^ 
redeemed.     He  is  to  be  worshipped  as  Lord  »f  *»-«;'  *^ 
Father  in  power,  creation,  and  domimon.     ""What  did  Jesus 
dot     " vL,  I  do  the  things  that  I  saw  my  Father  do  when 
llds  came  tiling  into  existence.     I  saw  my    "tb"  workout 
his  kingdom  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  I  must  do  the  same. 

("  Last  Sermon,-'  p.  61.)  .,    ■      -i  aut,,^,  from 

^  The  Paraclete  has  already  been  described:  it  ditfeis  from 
the  other  two  Persons,  in  being  a  merely  spmt-material  soul 
1^  e  ist  nee  without  a  "tabernacle."  Thus  the  Mormons 
mingk  with  a  Trinity  a  very  distinct,  though  not  a  conflicting 

°Tto  Mormon  Godhead  may  be  illustrated  by  a  council  eom- 
nosed  of  three  men,  possessing  equal  wisdom,  knowledge,  anu 
S  together  with  equal  qualifications  in  every  other  respect: 
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eacb  would  be  a  separate  person  or  a  substance  distinct  from 
the  other  two,  and  yet  the  three  would  compose  but  one 
body.  This  body  consists  of  three,  viz.,  Eloheim,  Jehovah, 
and  Michael,  which  is  Adam.  From  the  Christian  apostles  and 
the  Apocalypse,  the  Mormons  deduce  the  dogma  of  Gods  in  an 
ad  infinitum  ascending  series :  man,  however,  must  limit  his 
obedience  to  the  last  Heavenly  Father  and  Son  revealed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  as  Grod  is  perfect  man,  so  is  perfect  man  God : 
any  individual,  by  faith  and  obedience,  can,  as  the  Brahminical 
fliith  asserts,  rise  to  the  position  of  a  deity,  until,  attaining  the 
power  of  forming  a  planet,  peopling,  redeeming  it,  and  sitting 
there  enthroned  in  everlasting  power.  The  Mormons,  like  the 
Moslems,  believe  that— "things  of  earth,  customs,  and  cere- 
monies, being  patterned  after  things  in  the  Spirit  world  and 
future  abodes  of  the  Gods" — there  are  inferior  glories  and 
pleasures  for  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  In  the 
eternal  heavens  there  are  three  great  mansions,  the  celestial 
of  the  sun,  the  celestial  of  the  stars,  and  the  terrestrial: 
the  other  state  is  called  the  Lake  of  Fire,  or  the  Burnintr 
Cauldron. 


II.  "We  believe  that  men   will  be  punished   for  their 

OWN    SINS,    AND  NOT   FOR    Adam's    trangressions." Yet  the 

Mormons  hold  the  Son  to  be  necessary  to  reconcile  fallen 
man  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  sanctify  and  purify 
the  affections  of  men,  and  also  to  dwell  in  them  as  a  teacher 
of  truth,  "  The  spiritual  substance  of  man  was  formed  in  the 
beginning  after  the  same  image,  as  the  spiritual  substance  of  the 
persons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Previously  to  the  fall  these 
Spirits  were  all  moral  in  their  nature ;  by  the  fall  the  spirits  of 

men  lost  their  morality  and  virtue,  but  not  their  essence that 

continued  the  same  :  by  the  new  birth  man  regains  his  morality 
and  virtue,  while  the  essence  remains  the  same ;  it  now  becomes 
a  moral,  virtuous  image,  whereas  the  same  substance  was  before 
immoral.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  49),  in  speaking  of  the  resurrection 
says,  '  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  let  us  bear 
also  the  image  of  the  heavenly!'"  Unlike  the  more  advanced 
faiths  —  El  Islam  and  Unitarianism  —  the  Mormons  retain  the 
doctrine  of  a  "fall."  It  contrasts  strangely  with  their  dogma 
of  man's  pcrfcctibilit}'.     They  have  not  attciiipted  to  stei 
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between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  predestination  and  free 
will. 

Ill  "  We  belikve  that  TiiROTfur  tke  Atonement  of  Christ 

ALL    MANKIND     MAY    BE    SAVED    BY    OBEDIENCE    TO     THE     LAWS    AND 

ORDINANCES   OF   THE    ClosPEL."  -  After  A.Uua  had  fallen  from 
his   primal  purity,   a  council  was   held  in  heaven  to   debate 
how   man   shonld  be   saved   or   redeemed   from   the   state   of 
evil      The   elder   brother   Lucifer,   son   of  the   mornmg,  the 
brio-ht   st»i'   in   glory,  and  the  leader  of  heavenly  hosts,   de- 
clared, when  appealed   to,  that  he    would   save   man  m   his 
sins.      But  he  .dio  is  emphatically  called  "the  Son"--Chnst 
-answered,    I   will  save  him  from  his   sins.      Lucifer,   the 
"archangel  ruined,"  rebelled,  was  east  out  from  the  planetary 
abode  of  the   Father,  and  became,   under  the  name  of  Satan, 
the  great  ruler  and    "head  devil"  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  the 
baser  sort  of  imps  and  sumihi.     I  cannot  say  whether  m  their 
mysteries,  the  Mormons  represent  Sathanas  as  the  handsome 
man   of  El   Islam,   or   the  horned,  tailed,   and   cloven-footed 
monster  which  monkish  Emope  fashioned  probably  after  pagan 
Pan. 

IV     "Wk    BELIEV&THESE  ordinances  are,  IpT,   FaITIC   in    THE 

Iord'jfsus-  2nd,  KErENTANCE;  8ro,  Baptism  by  immersion  for 
THE  remission  OF  SINS ;  4th,  Laying  ox  of  hands  by  the  gift 
OF  THE  Holy  Spirit;  Sth,  The  Lord's  Supper." -Faith  is  not 
only  the  "evidence  of  things  that  appear  not,  the  substance 
of  thino-s  to  be  hoped  for,"  the  first  principle  of  action,  and  an 
exercise' of  the  will  in  intelligent  beings  towards  accomplishing 
holy  works  and  purposes,  with  a  view  to  celestial  gloiy    it  is 
also  the  source  of  power  both  on  earth  and  in  heav;en.     W  e  fand 
that  by  faith  God  created  the  world  (Ileb.  xi.  3),  and    'take 
this  principle  or  attribute  away  from  the  Deity,  he  would  cease 
to  exist "     ("  Lectures  on  Faith,"  sec.  1.)    "  Faith,  then,  is  the 
first  great  governing  principle  which  has  power,  dominion,  and 
authority  over  all  things."     (Ibid.)     Of  the  second  ordinance, 
it  was  revealed,  "  Say  nothing  but  repentance  unto  this  genera- 
tions" («*  Covenants  and  Commandments,"  sec.  37);  a  very  com- 
nrehensive  and  valuable  rule  to  those  under  whom  their  brethren 
must  sit      As  regards  the  third,  the  child  succeeds  its  parent 
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in  moral  responsibility  at  eight  years  of  age,  when  it  must  be 
baptized  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  amen,"  into  the  church.  Infant  baptism  is  re- 
garded as  a  Bida'at  or  innovation  —  a  sin.  Baptism  by  immer- 
sion— any  other  method  being  considered  a  vain  ceremony  — 
remits  our  peccata,  but  it  must  be  repeated  after  each  mortal 
act.  ("  Covenants  and  Commandments,"  sec.  2,  par.  21.)  Vica- 
rious baptism  for  the  dead  is  founded  upon  St.  Paul's  saying- 
concerning  the  fathers,  that  they  cannot  without  us  be  made 
perfect,  and  "  otherwise  what  shall  they  do  that  are  baptized  for 
the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  again  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then 
baptized  for  them?"  (1  Cor.  xv.  29.)  Immersion  in  water  is 
the  symbol  of  death,  emersion,  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
baptismal  font  is  a  simile  of  the  grave ;  but  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  acceptable  only  in  the  Temple.  ("  Covenants  and 
Commandments,"  sec.  103.)  There  being  a  probationary  state 
whilst  the  earth  endures  in  the  Spirit  world — the  purgatorial 
doctrine  of  Virgil  and  others  —  the  dead  can  by  proxy  "fulfil  all 
righteousness;"  and  the  saints  are  enjoined  that  "the  greatest 
responsibility  that  God  has  laid  upon  us  is  to  look  after  our 
dead :"  so  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  in  his  "  Last  Sermon,"  says,  "  Every 
man  who  has  got  a  friend  in  the  eternal  Avorld  can  save  him, 
unless  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin ;  so  you  can  see 
how  you  can  be  a  Saviour."  A  man  baptized  for  deceased  rela- 
tions, traces  back  the  line  to  one  that  held  the  priesthood  among 
his  progenitors,  who,  being  a  saint,  will  take  the  place  of  sponsor, 
and  relieve  him  of  further  responsibility.  All  thus  admitted  to 
salvation  will  be  added  at  the  resurrection  to  the  household  of 
the  baptized  person,  who  will  reign  as  a  patriarch  for  ever,  his 
rank  and  power  among  kingly  spirits  being  proportioned  to  his 
wives  and  his  children—  adopted  or  begotten — and  his  baptizees. 
The  fourth  ordinance,  or  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  water's  side, 
is  a  perfection  of  the  regeneration  begun  in  baptism,  and 
whereby  the  recipient  is  promoted  to  the  Melchisedek  pri'~!;t- 
hood;  the  order  was  revealed,  or  rather  renewed,  in  183L 
("  Covenants  and  Commandments,"  sec.  66.)  The  fifth  ordi- 
nance, touching  the  Eucharist,  is  instituted  "  in  remembrance 
of  the  Lord  Jesus : "  the  elder  or  priest  administers  it  kneeling 
with  the  church,  praying  and  blessing  first  the  bread  and  then 
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the  wine.  ("Covenants  and  Commandments,"  sec.  2.)  The 
second  element  was  changed  by  a  direct  revehition  (Sept.  1830), 
saving,  "You  shall  not   purchase  wine   nor   strong   drink  of 


your  enemies, 


since  which  time  water  has  been  substituted. 
Mormons,  young  and  old,  equally  ta,ke  the  sacrament  every 
sabbath. 

V.  "We   bklieve   tiut   man   must   be  called  of   God  by 

INSPIBATION,  AND  BY  LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS  FROM  THOSE  WHO 
ARE  DULY  COMMISSIONED  TO   BREACH   THE   GoSPEL   AND  ADMINISTER 

IS  THE  ORDINANCES  THEREOF."  —  The  Mormons  hold  to  a  regular 
apostolic  succession.  "Every  elder"  (which  includes  the 
apostles),  "  priest,  teacher,  or  deacon,  is  to  be  ordained  accord- 
ing to  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God  unto  him ;  and  he  is  to  be 
ordained  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  one  who 
ordains  him." 

VT.    "We   BELIEVE    IN    THE    SAME   ORGANISATION    THAT   EXISTED 
IN    THE    PRIMITIVE  ChURCH,   VIZ.    ApOSTLES,    PrOPHETS,    PaSTORS, 

Evangelists  ?'C."  — The  proper  signification  of  these  words 
will  be  explained  when  treating  of  the  Mormoxi  hierarchy. 

VII.  "We  believe  in  the  powers  and  gifts  op  the  ever- 
L.iSTiNG  Gospel,  viz.  the  gift  of  faith,  discerning  of  spirits, 

PROPHECY,  REVELATIONS,  VISIONS,  HEALING,  TONGUES,  AND  THE 
INTERPRETATION    OF  TONGUES,   WISDOM,  CHARITY,  BROTHERLY  LOVE, 

^^y The  everlasting  gospel  means  the  universal  order  and 

arrangement  of  things  springing  from  the  "two  self-existing 
princfples  of  intelligence  and   element,  or  matter,"  and  form- 
ino-   the    law   under   which    the   primordial   Gods   came   into 
being.     According  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  "God  himself  could 
not  "create   himself,"   and    "Intelligence   exists   upon   a   self- 
existent  principle :  it  is  a  spirit  from  age   to  age,  and  there 
in   no   creation   about   it."     In   the   far   eternity   two   of  the 
elementary   material   aeons    met,    compared   intelligence,   and 
calling    in    a    third    to  council,   united   in  what   became   the 
first  power,  superior   because  prior  to    all    others,  and   ever- 
enduring   by  the    union  of   other   seons.      Under   this   union 
arose  a°"  law  governing  itself  and  all  things"— the  everlast- 
incr  gospel.     The  seer  has  not  left  on  record  the  manner  in 
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wliicJi  tlio  V^nd  God  originated :  the  other  Gods,  however, 
sprung  from  iiim  as  chilch-cn.  Heaven  has  not  only  kings  hut 
queens,  —  the  Sakti  of  Ilinchiism,  and  the  various  Ario-pagan 
faiths, —  who  are  tlie  mothers  of  gods,  of  men's  souls,  and  of  all 
spiritual  existences.  St.  John  saw  a  portion  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  in  the  "  little  hook"  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  "  coming 
down  from  heaven  "  to  proclaim  again  on  earth  the  Church  of 
(Jhrist,  a  type  of  ]\Ioroni,  who  taught  the  fulness  of  knowledge 
to  Joseph  the  8eer,  that  the  gladder  tidings  might  he  preached 
to  men  with  the  "  signs  following  "  which  Avere  promised  to  the 
primitive  apostles. 

As  regards  the  discerning  of  spirits,  the  human  soul  is  not 
visible  to  mortal  eyes  without  a  miracle,  nor  is  it  ponderable :  it 
passes  through  the  body  as  the  electric  fluid  through  the  earth. 
Yet,  in  reality,  it  is  more  substantial  than  the  body,  for  it  cannot 
be  changed  nor  destroyed ;  it  "  co-existed  equal  with  God,"  and 
had  no  beginning,  which  would  argue  the  possibility  of  an  end, 
and  '•  it  is  immortal  as  God  himself."  It  is  uncreate :  "  God 
never  did  have  power  to  create  the  spirit  of  man  at  all  —  the 
very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estimation  —  I  know  better."  ("Last 
Sermon,"  p.  62.)  Spiritual  existences  have  a  choice  of  two  paths. 
Eitlier  they  must  remain  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in 
their  own  ethereal  order  and  proper  sphere,  to  be  called  and  sent 
as  angels,  heralds,  or  ministers,  from  one  planet  or  planetary 
system  to  another;  and  thus  the  Mormon,  as  the  Moslem,  places 
angelic  nature  below  human,  saying  with  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  3), 
"Know  you  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels?"  Or  they  may 
choose,  like  the  precreated  spirits  of  El  Islam  in  the  Yaum  i 
Alast — the  Day  of  Am-I-Not  (thy  God)  ? — the  probation  of  an 
earthly  tabernacle ;  and  ignoring  their  past  existence,  descend 
below  all  things  to  attain  a  higher  than  celestial  glory,  and 
perfection  in  the  attributes  of  power  and  happiness.  As  with 
the  metempsychosist,  there  are  grades  of  tabernacles.  The 
lowest  of  humans  is  the  African,  who  being  a  "servant  of 
servants  unto  his  brethren,"  is  "  cursed  as  to  the  priesthood," 
and  therefore  cannot  "  attain  to  anything  above  a  dim-shining 
glory."  Above  him  is  the  Indian,  for  the  red  men,  through 
repentance,  obedience,  and  acceptance  of  the  new  Evangelism, 
can  re-become  a  "  fair  and  delightsome  people,"  worthy  of  their 
Hebrew  sires.     Below  the  negro  is  the  brute  tabernacle,  into 
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which  the  still  rebellioua  spirit  doscends,  until,  yielding  to 
gospel  law,  it  is  permitted  to  retrace  its  course  through  the 
successive  changes  to  splendor  and  perfection.  So  "  when 
we  are  tormented  by  a  refractory  horse  or  an  obstinate  ass,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  that  they  were  actuated  by  an 
apostate  soul,  and  exemplifying  a  few  of  the  human  infirmi- 
ties." The  same  words  might  be  spoken  orthodoxically  by  a 
Jain  or  a  Banyan. 

The  soul  is  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the  tabernacle  at 
the  quickening  of  the  embryon.     At  baptism  the  Saint  may  ask 
in  faith  for  some  particular  spirit  or  genius—  an  idea  familiar  to 
the  Adepts  and  Spiritualists  of  this  generation.     Every  one  also 
lias  evil,  false,  and  seducing  spirits  at  variance  with  the  good, 
a  fancy  reminding  us  of  the  poetical  Moslem  picture  of  the 
good  guardian  sitting  upon  man's  right  shoulder,  and  whispering 
into  his  ear  suggestions  against  which  the  bad  spirit  on  the  left 
contends.     Revelations  are  received  by  prayer  and  mighty  faith, 
but  only  when  diligence  and  sagacity  fail  to  secure  the  desired 
information  — where  God  has  appointed  means  he  will  not  work 
by  miracles,  nor  will  a  "  de  profimdis "  act  without  a  more 
concrete  action.     Heavenly  conmiunications  vouchsafed  to  the 
seer  must  be  registered,  and  kept  for  promulgation  when  the 
Saints  can  bear  them  ;  for  many  "  would  be  offended  and  turn 
back  if   the   whole   truth  "— polygamy,   for  instance —"  were 
dashed  down  in  a  mass  before  them."     Of  prophetic  times,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  habitat  of  God  the  Father  is  the 
planet  Kolob,  whose  revolutions  — one  of  which  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  day  equal  to  1000  terrestrial  years  — are  the 
measure  of  heavenly  time.     The   Deity  being  finite,  employs 
agents  and  auxiliaries,  e.g.  light,  sound,  electricity,  inspiration, 
to  communicate  knowledge  to  his  world  of  worlds.     An  angel 
commissioned  as  a  messenger  to  earth  is  taken  either  from  the 
chief  or  from  a  minor  planet,  and  it  naturally  measures  time  by 
the  days  and  weeks,  the  months  and  years,  of  its  own  home — a 
style  of  computation  which  must  not  a  little  confuse  our  poor 
human  chronology. 

"  Tongues "  does  not  signify,  as  at  the  date  of  the  first 
Pentecost,  an  ability  to  address  heteroglottists  in  their  several 
languages  —  which  would  render  the  gift  somewhat  too  precise 
and  Mczzofantian  for  these  days.     It  means  that  man  moved  by 
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the  Spirit  shall  utter  any  set  of  sounds  unintelligible  even  to 
hunself,  but  which  being  known  to  the  Lord,  may,  by  .special 
permission  to  exercise  the  "gift  of  interpretation  of  tongues," 
be  explained  by  another  to  those  addressed.  The  man  gravid 
with  "  tongues  "  must  "  rise  on  his  feet,  lean  in  faith  on  Christ, 
and  oj)en  his  lips,  utter  a  song  in  such  cadence  as  he  chooses, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  give  an  interpreter,  and  make  it 
a  language."  The  linguistic  feat  has  of  late  years  been  well 
known  in  England,  whjre  it  was  of  course  set  down  to  im- 
posture. It  may  more  charitably  be  explained  by  an  abnormal 
affection  of  the  organ  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  of 
"  tongues,"  and  in  the  interpreter  by  the  effect  of  a  fervent  and 
fooling  faith. 

VIII.  "We  believe  the  word  of   God   recorded   in  the 

BiDLE  ;  WE  ALSO  BELIEVE  THE  'WOltl)  OF  GOD  RECORDED  IN  THE 

Book  of  JNIormox,  and  in  all  other  good  uooics."  —  Some 
Christians  have  contended  that  the  Biblia  of  the  Jews  have 
been  altered;  that  the  last  chapter  (verse  5)  of  Deuteronomy, 
for  instance,  recording  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  was  not 
written  by  Moses.  The  Moslems  asf:ert  that  the  Scripture,  of 
both  Hebrew  and  Christian,  has  not  only  been  misunderstood, 
but  has  designedly  been  corrupted  by  Bauliis  (St.  Paul),  and 
other  Greekish  Jews;  that  the  Gospel  of  Infancy,  and  the 
similar  compositions  now  banished  into  the  aprocryphal  New 
Testament,  are  mere  excrescences  upon  the  jiure  commands  of 
Jesus.  The  Mormons  hold  with  the  latter.  They  believe, 
however,  that  the  infinite  errors  and  interpretations  have  been 
removed  by  "  Joseph  the  Seer,"  to  whom  was  given  the  "  key  of 
all  languages," — he  has  quoted  in  his  writings  only  15  out 
of  3500, —  and  the  following  specimen  of  his  ultra-Bentleian 
emendations,  borrowed  frotn  the  "Last  Sermon,"  may  suf- 
fice :  — 

"  I  will  make  a  comment  on  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  in  the  Bible"  (/.  e.  "  in  King  James's  version," 
he  had  probably  never  seen  even  the  Douay  translation).  "  It  first 
read,  '  The  head  one  of  the  Gods  brought  forth  the  Gods.'  *     If 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  the  original,  the  words  are  "  at  its  head  (beginning) 
the  Gods  (he)  created  the  Earth  and  the  Heaven." 
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y„,.  do  not  .,c.li.vo  it.  ynu  „o  ,„„,  W,i.v.  ':'-;*:';•, 

together  the  0„J»,  und  »t  „l  g™"!  ""  "^    .  ..,  ,  „^  J  ,.,,1,  ,h„t 
.„t.„«ti„y™aer.;-e,,.,u,^^^ 

* -Ip-uUmt  r,f....-U„.n,o  i,  „,.neved  to  -»    »   ,'^;  •     '!;;;, 

,,„,  ,,  „;„  P.;>';";^,  -  ,P;X^"r  t.ou":t  tn, .n„  the 

S„:trinr'„Tc  ;, ItJ:;!  ^f  e,,,,,,,  „„.hoHty  -t,.au.,.  „f  the 

those  rev,.h,tio„»  oontnulkt  ..,>e  ■»'" -^  *;  fJXrnK   the 

to    the  weak   i„   fuith  is  eas,ly  ,c,„ove<l  ''J  ^°  ?  "^^    ^^^„,,, 

.       »         1  .    «rhi,.li   thfw    were    vouchsated:      nt.ivt-ua 

to  t..o  varied  ^^'^xi^::^:^^'^^:^^  -y 

a  ■'"g""/^^^, ;;  "'  J„"  f  ,,,„  day  to  day,  a  process  by 

"-™ '"  ,\^'^';.,lt^tiT™  1 3o;!r;s,,o.s,;ishi«h 

,eer  '-«'-'    ;;r::alhl;  larslati„s,  and  prophesyi,,,  ,» 
,v,sdom  by    ^™S'  y^^'-^  ;4„  ^        t,,  „„d  probably  believes. 

r  r^veCn  1;  the  ™U  npon  wblh  tUe  church  i«  founded. 

„«v  mo™  "^;^\"\™°'",,,  s,„™  Coming."- Much  of 
t;rZblf;ir/ir    The  Second  C„„,ingo^ 
tbis  lias  Deeu  t.^-ijui  .-...n^^   nf    nil   things,   as   fore- 

i,f„r   the   restorat,on   or   -'.'u  ^  ^in!  et,w=.  created, 

T "/  't!;:,tt  ::.;,„  the ";,: 'rwhici,  K^thered  by 

the  dry  >'""  "■7-"',  J^  ,.,,,  ,.  Voice  of  Warning"  draws 
:nresti'„tpct--T;  state  of  things  hitherto  n,,kno™ 
an  iiitcre&unj,  p  „,..,^h,.r      "There  was  one  vast  ocean 

:ir'lira''st?irrr  body'of  .nd,  „nbroUen  as  to 
rolling  arounc  ^  beautiful  plain,  interspersed 

r;n:iyHsing^t:'rslopi.gvaies.  its  cli.nate  delight- 
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fully  viiried  with  lietit  and  cold,  wet  and  dry ;  crowuiug  the 
year  with  prodiictiotis  jifratcfiil  ti>  men  and  aninialH,  while  from 
the  tlowery  plain  or  i<invy  grove  sweet  odours  were  wafted  on 
every  breeze,  und  all  the  vast  creation  of  animated  beings 
breathed  nought  but  health,  peace,  and  joy."  Over  this  para- 
dise, this  general  gardi'n,  "  man  reigned  and  talked  fate  to  face 
with  tlie  Suj)rciiii',  wiMi  only  a  dimming  veil  between."  After 
the  diffusion  of  sin,  which  followed  the  fall,  came  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Noachian  cataclysm,  and  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  "  the 
earth  was  divided,"  i.e.  the  Homeric  cireumambieut  sea  was 
interfiosed  between  portions  of  land  rent  asunder,  which  earth- 
quakes and  ui)heavals  subsequently  broke  into  fragments  and 
islands.  We  learn  from  the  whole  and  varied  Scriptures,  that 
before  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  several  pieces  shall 
be  dovetailed  into  one,  as  they  were  in  the  morn  of  creation, 
and  the  retiring  sea  shall  reassume  its  pristine  place,  when 
Samudra  Devta  was  enthroned  by  the  Rishis.  The  eurtli  is  thus 
restored  for  a  people  purified  to  innocence,  and  is  fitted  for 
the  first  resurrection  of  the  body  to  reign  with  the  Saviour  for 
a  thousand  years. 

X.  "  Wk   helieve   in   tke   litkiul    oatiiriuno  ok   Israel, 

AND  IN  Tin:  I{i;ST01!ATI0N  OF  TIIK  TeN  TuiliES ;  THAT  ZiON  AVILf, 
LE  ESTAHLI8nKU  I'l'ON  TJIK  WivSTEltN  CoNTlNKNT ;  THAT  ClIKlST 
WILL  llEIGN  I'ERSOXALLY  UPON  THE  EAUTU  A  THOUSAND  YEAllS ; 
AND    THAT     THE     EAUTH     WII.)       IIH      IlENEWED     AND       RECEIVE     IT8 

TAiiADisAiCAL  GLORY."  —  The  only  novelty  in  this  article  is 
the  "location"  of  Zion,  which  has  already  been  transferred 
from  Palestine  to  the  celestial  regions  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  this,  in  the  present  era,  when  the  old  cradles  of  civi- 
lisation upon  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  have  been  well  nigh  depopulated  or  exhausted,  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  vast  hives  from  which  the  human 
swarm  shall  issue.  The  American  continent,  as  the  Book  of 
Mormon  informs  us,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  shaken 
to  its  foundation :  towns  and  cities,  lakes  and  mountains, 
were  buried  and  formed  when  "  the  earth  writhed  in  the  con- 
vulsive throes  of  agonising  nature."  After  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
shall  have  been  raised  from  the  dead,  they  shall  flock  to  Zion 
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J--iem.  i.  .^Xe  wTy  0    arprects  things."     At  the  end 
fine  stones,  and  the  "eauty  oi         F  ^^^  ^^j^y. 

of  the  millenmum,  comes  the  f^'^^^^^^  .  ,^,  ^ptism  of 
ment,  the  earth  shall  become  ■fl^*^\™„^;8  ai^^My)  into 
«re.  whilst  the  two  ho  y  ^^^^XV^^thei f  iW  and  their 
r;:;irsraU  raiX  e^t  on  the  new  earth  "under 
the  bright  canopy  of  the  new  heavens. 

BonY,  ..0  t..-vr  «..  "-^^^^^J^^-rrM^^/u,,,  been  shown, 
™e  THOvs.«n  Yr.^«B  am  ■^^™«--        \^  '  t^  spirit - 

i.   a   duality   ofdej..r^-      TheJ,ody        »^^^^j^^_.^   ^^.^.^ 

under    which   *^_,;",:;,  ™d   controlling   the   former: 

matter,    ?""«'''"!-'•   "'J''^^,""'  two    constitutes  the   "Uvmg 
the   union    or   fusion    of   the    two  ^^   ^^   Adamical 

,ou,"    ^>""^ei  to   by  Mose^(Gen.  ^.  ^^)^    ^^^^ 

creation.     »^^*\ /""""^jij   ;„  Scripture   Michael,   the  An- 
who,    we    are  told,  is  callett   ™  f  g  ^   ;„   technical 

eient  of  Days,  ^'^  ^^  ,  J^^^rln  »ight  be,"  and  ate  the 

Mormon  P''™^'*'.'  *'*^"  ;'"t„„„.led«eot  the  consequences, - 
forbidden  fruit  with  a  fuUfo;ekn„„^^^^,^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

a  Shiah  belief.     The     fall,    ther«      ,  „„dertake  their 

arrangement,  -  »*;  *^    ^  .'t^*™-'- "  ^°*  "^  ""M' 
probations,  might  be  "ted  J""  ^^  the  spirit  for  a  useful 

,„„„en.    »-th  72Tket  g^er  eve^  particle  of  the 
purpose,  buth    later  keeps  .^^^^^^^^^.^^^  ^^^   ,„,,y  ;  „ 

former,  until   at  tne  ndt  result  — a  doctrme 

..clothed  upon,"  and  P-^-'J™  ',, *  „rorthodox  Sunnite 

familiar  to  the  "-f '»;,.  ^i^^^'^te  Mormon  resurrection  is 
faith.    The  t"=«tical  peculiarity  ottue  y^^  „    ^  .. 

this:-the  t'O'ly-"  b^.;^%^rcrnsequently,li:fprineiple  of 

which  is  the  natural  1'*' /"''l T^^^Xblood  would  be  subject 
mortality.     A  man  restored  to  flesh  am,  Woo  ^^^^^^^^.^^^ 

^r;nc:rt:d^tsrr^^-t^-s^^ 

rril;:  Sne^rr)  "l^e  being,  according  to 
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earth  "under 
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ed— is   refined 
ig  the   former: 
es   the    "living 
I   the   Adamical 
great   patriarch, 
ichael,   the  An- 
ut   in   technical 
be,"  and  ate  the 
consequences,  — 
atter  of  previous 
,  undertake  their 
,"  and  be  born  of 
ipirit  for  a  useful 
ry  particle  of  the 
16  body  is  again 
gult_-a  doctrine 
orthodox  Sunnite 
on  resurrection  is 
Bxcept  the  blood," 
,  the  principle  of 
1  would  be  subject 
)e  the  constitution 
y  derives  from  the 
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the  moderns,  not  an  absolute  existence  nor  objective  entity,  but  a 
property  or  condition  of  the  corporeal  mechanism  ;  the  working, 
as  it  were,  of  the  engine  until  arrested  by  material  lesion.  It  is 
confirmed,  in  the  Mormon  mind,  by  the  Saviour  bidding  his 
disciples  to  hiindle  his  limbs,  and  to  know  that  he  had  flesh  and 
bones,  not  blood. 

XII.  "We  claim  the   privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty 
God  according  to   the   dictates   of   conscience  unmolested, 

AND    allow    all   MEN    THE    SAME    PRIVILEGE,    LET     THEM     WORSHIP 

HOW  OR  WHERE  THEY  MAY."  —  This  article  embodies  the  tenets 
of  Eoger  Williams,  who  in  establishing  his  simple  demo- 
cracy, provided  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  rule, 
but  "only  in  civil  things."  The  charter  of  Rhode  Island 
(1644)  contains  the  memorable  words:  "No  person  within 
the  said  colony  ^hall  be  molested,  punished,  disquieted  or  called 
in  question  for  any  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, who  does  not  actually  disturb  the  public  peace."  But 
how  often  has  this  been  mouthed — how  little  it  has  affected 
mankind  !  Would  London  —  boasting  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  be  the  most  tolerant  of  cities  —  allow  the  Cardinal 
of  Westminster  to  walk  in  procession  through  her  streets  ? 

XIII.  "We  believe    in   being   subject  to  kings,  queen^^, 

PRESIDENTS,    RULERS,    AND    MAGISTRATES,    IN    OBEYING,    HONOURING, 

AND  SUSTAINING  THE  LAW."— When  treating  of  the  hierarchy, 
it  will  be  made  apparent  that  subjection  to  temporals  and 
Gentiles  must  be  purely  nominal.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  owned,  that  throughout  North  America,  I  may  say  through- 
out the  Nev7  World,  the  Mormon  polity  is  the  only  fixed 
and  reasonable  form  of  government.  The  "turnpike-road  of 
history,"  which  Fisher  Ames,  nearly  a  century  ago,  described 
as  "white  with  the  tomb-stones  of  republics,"  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  receive  fresh  accessions,  whilst  the  land  of  the  Saints 
promises  continuance  and  progress. 

XIV.  "We    BELIEVE     IN     BEING    HONEST,   TRUE,    CHASTE,    TEM- 
PERATE,     BENEVOLENT,     VIRTUOUS,    AND     UPRIGHT,    AND     IX     DOING 
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X.  «r,.     Af^Y    '^AY   TirA.T   AVE   FOLLOW   THE 

m^     ATT     AiFN  •     INDEED  WE     MAY    fc^Al    111A.1 
GOOD    TO    ALL   ME^  ,     n^u^^  ,rxrixr^'     AVE    'HOPE 

^r>     PvTT  •    WE  'BELIEVE     ALL     THI>liSi,      \mu 

''"•         Z;    TO    "b™C»    all     T.n»GS.'      EVBK  THIM   LOVKLY, 
™  ™u™i..Y    AND  OF   GOOD    KEPOIIT,  ^E   SEKK   A.TEI., 

„OK,Na    ""™»  ;;™\,^^  „,  ,    C„B,ST,A.,     .ELTHKB  HAVE 

rA^rvr  A  »bo».  --— .-rrAr- 
Ti,„  <4.,ii.ts  add  to  it  the  damnation  of  osiosity. 

Tht  brief  outline  of  Mormon  Faith  will  »how  it,  strange,   .  . 
burbel^Tver^ontaneo™  agglomeration  of  tenets  wtachw^^^^ 
but,  1  oenev  ,    f  ,„„a^  and  philosophical  body,  would 

t tTttrenle  ^^^    But  Jl  have  already  remarked 
h^rL  aremarkably  narrow  limit   to   religious   ideas:   the 
there  is  a  """"'^    J  i„ention  when  combination  is  now  the 
"f  "XCr  Intl"Tessarakaidecalogue,aboveq«oted, 

:vtLTsnStL  Semitic  Monotheism,thePersianD^^^^^^^ 
nTbe  Triads  and  Trinities  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindus. 
The  Hebr  «  aZ  have  a  personal  Thecs,  the  Buddhists  ava- 
Sas"nd    ncarnations,  the   Brahmans  self-apotheosis  o    man 
bv   pr^mr   ind    penance,   and   the   East  generally   hods  to 
^-  t^r  a  belief  that  repose  is  the  only  happmess,  and  to  a 
r      omVllSon  of  states'in  the  world  to  be.     The  Mormons 
.  f  1  ke  tL  Pythagoreans  in  their  procreation,  transmigration 
,»tli of  souls-  like  the  followers  of  Leucippus  and 
olSrtrLT atomic  materialism;  like  the  Epicure»is 
fnThe    pure  atomic  theories,  their  mmmuM  bomm^  and  then 
sensuous  speculations;  and  like  the  Platonists  and  Gnostics  m 
le     beUef  of  the  (Eon,  of  ideas,  and  of  moving  prmciples  in 
dem»f  They  are  Fctissists  in  their  ghostly  fancies    ft«r 
e,„lrci,  which  became  souls  and  spirits.      They  •'«  J™;  '" 
thdr   heocracy,  their  ideas  of  angels,  their  hatred  for  Genti, 
and  their  utter  segregation  from  the  great  brotherhood  of  inau- 
Und      Thtare  Chrisiians,  inasmuch  as  they  base  their    allh 
upon  the  bLc,  and  hold  to  the  divinijy  of  C^st,    le^a     of 
man  the  atonement,  and  the  regeneration.     UoyjK  Arums, 
TnLueh  as  they  hold  Christ  to  be  "  the  first  of  God's  creatures. 
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hatred  for  Gentiles, 


a  "  perfect  creature  but  still  a  creature."  They  are  Moslems 
in  their  views  of  the  inferior  status  of  womankind,  in  their 
polygamy  and  in  their  resurrection  of  the  material  body  :  like 
the  followers  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  they  hardly  fear  death, 
because  they  have  elaborated  "  continuation."  They  take  no 
leap  in  the  dark,  they  spring  from  this  sublunary  stage  into  a 
known,  not  into  an  unknown  world :  hence  also  their  worship 
is  eminently  secular,  their  sermons  are  political  or  commercial, 
and, — religion  being  with  them  not  a  thing  apart  but  a  portion 
and  parcel  of  every-day  life, — the  intervention  of  the  Lord 
in  their  material  affairs  becomes  natural  and  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. Their  visions,  prophecies,  and  miracles  are  those  of 
the  Illuminati,  their  mysticism  that  of  the  Druses,  and  their 
belief  in  the  Millennium  is  a  completion  of  the  dreams  of  the 
Apocalyptic  sects.  Masonry  has  evidently  entered  into  their 
scheme,  the  Demiurgus  whom  they  worship  is  "as  good  at 
mechanical  inventions  as  at  any  other  business."  With  their 
later  theories,  Methodism,  Swedenborgianism  —  especially  in  its 
view  of  the  future  state  —  and  Transcendentalism  are  curiously 
intermingled.  And,  finally,  we  can  easily  discern  ia  their 
doctrine  of  affinity  of  minds  and  sympathy  of  souls  the  leaven 
of  that  Faith  which,  beginning  with  the  INIesmer  and  progress- 
ing through  the  Rochester  Rappers  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Seer, 
threatens  to  extend  wherever  the  susceptible  nervous  tem- 
perament becomes  the  characteristic  of  the  race. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints  do  not  deny  this  agglomeration.* 
They  maintain  that  being  guided  by  the  Spirit  unto  all  truth, 
they  have  sifted  it  out  from  the  gross  mass  of  error  that  ob- 
scures it,  and  that  whatever  knowledge  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  man  may  be  found  in  their  possession.  They  assert  that 
other  sects  were  to  them  what  the  Platonists  and  the  Essenes 
were  to  Christianity.  Moreover,  as  has  been  seen,  they  declare 
their  faith  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  many  dark  and 


*  "One  of  tlie  gi'ancl  fundiimentul  principlos  of  Mormonism "  (says  Mr.  Josejih 
Smith  in  his  sermon  preached  9th  July  18-13)  "is  to  receive  truth,  come  whence  it 
may."  .  .  .  .  "  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  &c., 
are  they  in  possession  of  any  truth  ?  Yes,  they  have  all  a  little  truth  mixed 
with  error.  We  ought  to  gather  together  all  the  good  and  true  principles  which 
are  in  the  world  and  keep  them,  otherwise  we  shall  never  become  pure  Moi-nions." 

I  I 
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douUM  aubjects  are  still  to  be  decided  by  better  experience  ur 

revelation.  .         -     r  ATr>rrYinTiism  from  Lieut. 

X  1         ,.,  tiif.  fnllowino-  resume,  ot  Mormouibiu  nui 
CrLnCircSL  "writer  _  of  co„r.e.  .it,.eut  e,.dor.n. 

any  one  of  liis  opunons.  ;„t,,ition  ot   Transcen- 

^<In  Mormonlsm  we  '«°8°-^  ,f j^^^^^f  ^^^ 
dentalism- intuition,  we  »ay,  (or  '^'^^^^^^^  „,,a,  and 
the  idealistic  philosophy.     He  t--f^^^  "'^^  ^  2„„  ;„,,„  «« 
formnl.«,  and  soared  away   or  perpetua    »«P^^"°  ^^^ 

God;   and  by  the  will,  winch  be  f^^^'^^^^^'  ^^  „„,y 
realms  of  trnth,  beauty  and  happmess.     S"ch     "nfcS  y 

be  safely  conHded  to  ^e  strong  and  pure    mndcd,  a   ^  , 

they  must  isolate  the,„selves  'l^^^^rn.^, .firii. 
with  the  alone,'  and  seek  ™°^"f  ,*;"'*"  T"  a  sou..ht  to  be 
""'■^I'Xtl^Tetettt  Srs;"uuahly  in  the 

:-^-rj;:;ir;r;— rt:;f-ti^ 

Ihe  torm  ot   i  .  ^^  J  j^^^it  Missions  in  Brazil,  Paraguay, 

tr;,::  ofScer^  and  authorities  -  J'*;^  '^^^ 

-'"^    r    '^t  «:  priSr--  the  se    nrwlncb  is  a  sup- 
T  "ft:tftmef^d1^ministers  outward  ordinances,  is 

"The  power  and  authority  of  the   higher  or  mt. 
p  Jhool,  is  to  hold  the  keys  of  all  the  spiriti.1  ble^ng    of 
?he  church,  to  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  mysteries 

"  .  The«e  and  the  following  quotations  are  borrowed  from  sections  2  and  3  of 

"  Covenants  and  Commandments." 
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ed  from  sections  2  and  3  of 


the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  have  the  heavens  opened  unto  them, 
to  commune  with  the  general  assembly  and  cliurch  of  the  First- 
horn,  and  to  enjoy  the  comxxiunion  and  presence  of  God  the 
Father  and  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant. 

"The  power  and  authority  of  the  lesser  or  Aaronic  priesthood, 
is  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels,  and  to  admin- 
ister in  outward  ordinances  the  letter  of  the  Gospel— the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins — agreeable  to  the  cove- 
nants and  commandments." 

The  apex  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  is  the  First  Presidency, 
now  Messrs.  Young,  Kimball,  and  Wells,  who  have  succeeded  to 
Peter,  James,  and  John  in  the  Gospel  Church,  and  who  corre- 
spond on  earth  to  the  Trinity  in  heaven — immew  Deus  impare 
gaudet.  The  presiding  high  priest  over  the  high  priesthood  of 
the  church— par  excellence  "  the"  president,  also  ex-ojfficio  seer, 
revelator,  translator,  and  prophet,  is  supreme.  The  two  sub- 
chiefs  or  counsellors  are  quasi-equal :  the  first,  however,  takes 
social  precedence  of  the  second.  This  quorum  of  the  presidency 
of  the  church,  elected  by  the  whole  body,  is  the  centre  of  tem- 
poral as  of  ecclesiastical  power.  It  claims  under  God  the  right 
of  life  and  death,  it  holds  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  from 
its  decrees  there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  general  assembly  of 
all  the  quorums  which  constitute  the  spiritual  authorities  of 
the  Church. 

The  second  in  rank  is  the  Patriarch.  The  present  incumbent 
is  a  nephew  of  the  first  seer,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
sen.,  the  father  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.*  As  the  sire  of  the 
church,  his  chief  duty  is  to  administer  blessings :  it  is  an  office 
of  dignity  held  for  life;  whereas  all  others  expire  after  the 
semestre. 

Follows  the  "Second  Presidency,"  the  twelve  travelling  coun- 
sellors, "called  to  be  the  twelve  apostles  or  special  witnesses  of  the 
name  of  Christ  in  all  the  world,"  modelled  with  certain  political 
modifications  after  the  Primitive  Christian  Church,  and  abbre- 
viatively  termed  "  The  Twelve."  The  President  of  the  High 
Apostolic  College,  or,  in  his  default,  one  of  the  members,  acts  as 
coadjutor,  in  the  absence  of  a  member  of  the  First  Presidency. 
The  Twelve  come  nearer  the  masses,  and,  acting  under  direction 

*  So  called  in  revelation  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  sen. 
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of  ..he  highest  authority,  build  up  the  ^^^^^Zt^^-"  = 
order  all  other  offlcer,,  elderB,  pnest»,  te^'l^^'ter  bread  and 

hey  a,-e  empowered  to  bapt,.e  »/»":;.  to  coufirm 
^i„e-the  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  ot^b       ,  ^^ 

Lse  who  are  baptised  into  ^^  f  "f^  f  ^^^^  .!  .each, 
hand,  for  the  baptism  of  fire  »'  **  H"'^;,^  „h„,„h,  and  to 
expound,  exhort,  bapt^e  and  "t^^  "^'^.^^^^  ,^,  several 
take  the  lead  in  all  meetmgs.     Tbey jre^a  _^__^^_. 

"  Stakes  of  Zien;"  there  «  one.  fo^"*"'^™  ^he  Liverpool 
the  title  of  President,  the  European  a^d-ofte'  J_^^_ 

Mission.     If  there  be  several  '"g*«'- ^^^^^^^^^^^^         to  one  .  . 
ino-  president  of  the  quorum,  and  they  act 

'"'^fourth  body  in  rank  is  the  S-ntie. ^C" xS:' 
,„  .he  nan.e  of  the  !'-''  '^^^  ^m  are  t-elling  minis- 
ip  building  up  the  ohureh,  a,nd  hke  tl^em  ^^_^  ^^ 

ters,  sent  first  to  the  Gentries  and  then  to  the  J 
.he  "Seventy"  are  ehosen  -- JJ-^L  ,1^  hoose  oLr 
rides  over  the  other  '''^  ~»™' f -..^^.i  o  other  seventy, 
seventy  besides  the  «-*  -v  "^;  -*,  ]^  the  vineyard  of 
nntil  seven  t.mes  seven  y.  'f  f  f  „.,,  „f  the  Mormon 
necessity  requues  it.      In  1»M  t  _  g        ties"   at   1572. 

General   Conference   enumerated    'he       »  ^^^ 

Practically  the  seventy  members  a  e  «*1»;^         ^  ^^^  „,.  the 
chief  otthese  travelling  propi^;and  sts,  the  wort.n 
cmei  oi  I  President  of  all  the  Seventies, 

community,  is  the     t-iesioem  „riests,  after  the  order 

The  fifth  body  is  "°™Pr^''/^  "^  fl'^™ -1.  to  ofliciate  in 
„f  the  Melchisedek  Priestbood.  "1^  '    «  ;„ 

their  own  slandmg,  under  ''^«„3"™  ..^gdJe   in   all   the  . 
r-'^'^lh!  rrir  b^e":!  ::  higher  authorities  p.. 

:-srarr;:ciis*r.:^tt      =^-  -  «.•> 

council.  afpwnrd    wl>o  renders  an  ac- 

-     ""t^  Ji™:— r;U.  inTmTand  eternity,  and  who 
count  ot  lus  stewdiu&uxt^  c+orehouse,  receives 

rrroVthe  tf^b  :S— s°t  the" v,ants  'of  those 
tneS t:!  :::  stpVie's  assistance  to  those  who  manage  the_ 
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rist. ;  to  confirm 
le  laying  on  of 
Hiost;   to  teach, 
church,  and  to 
aver  the  several 
to  direct,  under 
er  the  Liverpool 
lest  is  the  stand- 
ouncillors  to  one  .   , 

he  "Seventy"  act 
)f  the  "Twelve," 
travelling  minis- 
he  Jews.     Out  of 
3f  whom  one  pre- 
jven  choose  other 
50   other    seventy, 
the   vineyard  of 
:s  of  the  Mormon 
reuties"   at   1572. 
a  complete.      The 
orking  bees  of  the 
iiities." 

5ts,  after  the  order 
ight  to  officiate  in 
:  the  presidency,  in 
officiate  in  all  the 
;her  authorities  pro- 
of spiritual  affairs, 
Among  the  high 
,ops   and    the   high 

who  renders  an  ac- 

Ld  eternity,  and  who 

storehouse,  receives 

the  wants  of  those 

lose  who  manage  the 
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"  literary  concerns,"  probably  editors  and  magazine  publishers. 
The  bishopric  is  the  presidency  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  and 
has  authority  over  it.  No  man  has  a  legal  right  to  the  office 
except  a  literal  descendant  of  Aaron.  As  these,  however,  are 
nun  vriverill,  and  as  a  high  priest  of  the  Melchisedek  order  may 
officiate  in  all  lesser  offices,  the  bishop,  who  never  affects  a 
nolo  episcopari,  can  be  ordained  by  the  First  Presidency,  or 
Mr.  Brigham  Young.  Thus,  the  episcopate  is  a  local  autho- 
rity in  stakes,  settlements,  and  wards,  with  the  directorship  of 
affiiirs  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  This  "  overseer  "  receives 
the  tithes  on  the  commutation-labour,  which  he  forwards  to  the 
public  storehouse ;  superintends  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  makes  domiciliary  visits,  and  hears  and 
determines  complaints  either  laical  or  ecclesiastic. 

The  High  Council  was  organised  by  revelation,  in  Kirtland 
(Feb.  17,  1834),  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  when  the  church 
or  the  "Bishop's"'  council  might  fail,  important  difficulties 
that  might  arise  between  two  believers.  Revelation  directed  it 
to  consist  of  twelve  high  priests,  ascertained  by  lots  or  ballot, 
and  one  or  three  presidents,  as  the  case  might  require.  The 
first  coimcillors  when  named  were  asked  if  they  would  act  in 
that  office  according  to  the  law  of  heaven :  they  accepted,  and 
at  once  more  americano.—"  voted."  After  deciding  that  the 
President  of  the  Church  should  also  be  President  of  the  Council, 
it  was  laid  down  that  the  duty  of  the  twelve  councillors  should 
be  to  cast  lots  by  numbers,  and  thereby  ascertain  who  of  the 
twelve  shall  speak  first,  commencing  with  number  one,  and  so 
in  succession  to  number  twelve.  In  an  easy  case  only  two 
speak ;  in  a  difficult  one,  six.  The  defendant  has  a  right  to  one 
half  of  the  council,  and  "  those  who  draw  even  numbers,  that 
is,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12,  are  the  individuals  who  are  to 
stand  up  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  to  prevent  insult  or 
injustice."  After  the  evidence  is  heard,  and  the  councillors,  as 
well  as  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  have  "  said  their  say,"  the 
President  decides,  and  calls  upon  the  "  twelve  "  to  sanction  his 
decision  by  their  vote.  When  error  is  suspected,  the  case  is 
subject  to  a  "careful  re-hearing;"  and  in  peculiar  difficulties 
the  appeal  is  to  revelation.  I  venture  to  recommend  this  form 
of  special  jury  to  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  a  certain  effete 
and  obsolete  "  palladium  of  British  liberty  "  that  dates  from  the 
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aa™  0,-  Etholbert.     Afto.  a...  it  i»  sometime,  better,  i,.-««  >« 
,  -o^..;   P^npciallv  of  an  inspired  maHter. 

,eW;:„l^  to  the  fecleralpowe.  -  ^^-^^e  'i;  t^: 
a  court  of  civil  law  m  ^"iSl-"'''  ™*  '^  oil,  y  be  .et  down 
expense  of  Gentile  f^o^f^^^^^^  ^'^fZ  Social  Hall, 
at  fifty  per  cent.     Tlie  sesaions  Y"^"-  V  ^  ^j 

Such  an  institntion,  which  f  "*".^°  ^^^  J^'^  t  of  course, 
salaries,  and  honours  ^f^^/^'^^'MorZ  who' call  it  Star 
most  unpopular  amongst  the  ant.  Morm      ,  ^  ^^^ 

Chamber,  and  other  ugly  names.     '  '"^  7,°;^;      ,  ,„„„u  „„t    . 
Punchayat  (qn!nqm  »»)  Co«rt  »t  E^st  M>a^  =^^^^^^ 

'-^^  ;nr  wo:rL:u;::;;o'rt  trriic  msututions 

Cd?^:  «uia.-  »>"V"^  ^rrrii^'ir -can  be 

■^"t  a^rtr^Zre!":^^"'  z:j:^Tr..  ^^>^ 

pumshed  for  transgre    .on    y  ^^  ^^_  ^^^^  ^ 

„,e  iu  fa.t  p.o.noted  F'f  ^^-f^f^   '*  f  .""herare  led  by 

tns  of'aod."  They  hold  -f «--  "^s  ^  f ™n  Te 
months,  receive  ^'^  ^^^•'^^JZ^J^  ^ZZr.,  and  are 
conferences;  they  are  l.able  to  he  «"''  °"  '  .^^ 

solemnly  enjoined,  by  a  revelation  oi  January  18^-,  h 

up  their  loins,  and  he  sober."  ^, 

Tl„.  nriest  is  the  master  mason  of  tlie  oraer. 

""''  T   'rd^  r«'prie°ts,  teachers,  and  deacons,  take  the 
Ld  :f  leC  :^  *ere  is^  no  elder  present,  and  ass.st  the 

^'tf  rA^o^rSrhead  are  the  ^j^W^,  -- r 
are  two  ranks,  who  form  the  entered  apprent.ces  ol  the  Mo.  men 

lodge. 
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ign  land  can  be 
e."  The  presiding 
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:les  are  taken,  they 
.  the  duties  of  that 
as  they  are  led  by 
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1st.  The  teachers,  who  have  no  authority  to  baptize,  to  ad- 
minister the  Scicrameut,  or  to  lay  ou  hands,  but  who  "  warn, 
expound,  exhort,  teach,  and  invite  all  to  come  unto  Christ, 
watch  over  the  church  and  take  the  lead  of  meetings  in  the 
absence  of  the  elder  or  priest."  Of  these  catechists  one  or  two 
is  usually  attached  to  each  bishop. 

2ud.  The  deacon,  (jr  hiaKovof,  an  assistatit  teacher.  He  also 
acts  as  treasurer  to  the  missions  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
church,  collects  money  for  the  poor,  and  attends  to  the  temporal 
wants  of  converts. 

The  rise  of  the  "  Church  of  Christ  in  these  last  days,  dates 
from  1830,  since  the  coming  of  oiu"  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:" — thus,  a.d.  1861  is  Annus  Josephi  Smithii  31.  In  that 
Year  Mirabilis  the  book  of  Mormon  appeared,  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  was  organised,  and  the 
Body  Ecclesiastic,  after  the  fashion  of  those  preceding  it,  was 
exodus'd  or  hegira'd  to  Kirtland,  Ohio. 

The  actual  composition  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  is  that  of  a 
cadre  of  officers  to  a  skeleton  army  of  saints  and  martyi's,  which 
may  be  filled  up  ad  infinitum.  It  is  inferior  in  simplicity, 
and  therefore  in  power,  to  that  which  the  Jesuit  organisation 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  :  yet  it  is  not  deficient  in  the  where- 
withal of  a  higher  grasp.  It  makes  state  government,  especially 
that  of  Gentile  communities,  an  excrescence  upon  the  clerical 
body.  The  first  president  is  the  governor,  the  second  is  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  third  is  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
high  council  is  the  supreme  court;  the  bishops  are  justices  of 
peace :  briefly,  the  church  is  legislative,  judiciary,  and  execu- 
tive —  what  more  can  be  required  ?  It  has  evidently  not 
neglected  the  masonic,  monotheistic,  and  monocratic  element  — 
as  opposed  to  and  likely  to  temper  the  tripartite  ride  of  Anglo- 
American  civil  government.  The  first  president  is  the  wor- 
shipful master  of  the  lodge,  the  second  and  third  are  the  senior 
and  junior  wardens,  whilst  the  inferior  ranks  represent  the 
several  degrees  of  the  master  and  apprentice.  It  symbolises 
the  levelling  tendencies  of  Christianity  and  progressivism, 
whilst  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  its  sharp  defi- 
nition of  rank  are  those  of  a  disciplined  army  —  the  model  upon 
which  socialism  has  loved  to  form  itself.  In  society,  whilst  all 
are  brothers,  there  is  a  distinct  aristocracy,  called  west  of  the 
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Atlantic  ..upper  cru,t:"  net  of  titles  and  J"*-;;/;'':;™ 

Monucns   as  between   the  "  sixtieH,"    the    "  lorties,     and   the 
"twenties"  of  silly  Ouernsey.  .  i.,.^v>1p 

r  vi...'   u„w  „tle,„pted,  alter  the  measure  of  n.y  h»mbk 
ea^IVto  »ho.  what  M„ruuu,i.,«  is,  I  will  t.y  to  e^^^^^^^^ 
M  -rmouism  is  uot.    The  sage  of  Norwich  ( "  IW.  M  d.     c"t  "0 
well  .eamrked  that  '.every  mau   .s   not  a  1'™P" j'f^P;".?, 
If  truth  nor  fit  to  talie  up  the  gauntlet  m  the  cause  of  verity . 
1    h"  many  from  the  ignorance  of  these  maxims  have  too 
:,y  charged 'the  troops  of  error,  and  --"'  "' J™^  ^^   ^   • 
the  enemies  of  truth."     The  doctrine  .nay  htly  be  i"'>fM» 
t  p'Xg  out  the  prodigious  aid  lent  to  Moruionism  by  the 

,elf-inflicted  d^fe^'^f  ft'-M°™°t' dish-like  "barges,  whose 
,.JJ;,:  r  r T*;:.rotrre."anrwho:  voy^e'  lasted 
sTfda;  is  certainly  a  trial  of  faith  The  autlion^  o^ 
^  M„rmoi,ic  inspiration  is  supposed  to  be  weakened  by  ts 
a  chronisms  Ld  other  errors:  the  manner's  compass,  fo^ 
ilance,  is  alluded  to  long  before  the  fourteenth  cen  u  y     The 

Mormons,  however,  reply  *»'J''V  t  werrnot    ng    ^rdt 
Rook  is  not  a  corapass,  and  that  it  it  were,  uouu  ^ 
faid  against  it:  the  Chinese  claim  the  invention  l-S  «"^ 
lie  da^s  of  Flavio.  and  the  Moslems  attribute  it  to  one  of  Uic  r 
own  slints.'     The  "reformed  Egyptian"  of  the  Go  den  Bible 
is     d  cued  on  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  authors  would 
rite  dther  in  their  own  tongue,  in  the  Syrian    or  m  the 
Ch  Wa"o    at  any  rate  in  a  Semitic,  not  in  a  Coptic  language 
M  tl  e  krst  disciples  of  the  Gospel  Church  were  Jews,  and  yet 
Ui    Evln-el  is  now  Greek.    As  regards  the  Golden  Plates,  it  ,. 
intend  I  that  the  Jews  of  old  were  in  the  habit  of  wr,  ing 
.pm  papyrus,  parchment  and  so  on,  not  upon  metal  and  tha 
such  ptos  have  never  been  found  in  America.     Biit  of  late 
years  ffimyaritic  inscriptions  upon  brass  tablets  have  been  for- 
wtrded  from  Yemen  to  the  Britisli  Museum.     Moreover  in  1843 
I W   plates  of  abell  shape,  covered  with  ancient  g  yP^s,-re 
dLovereS  by  a  "  respectable  merchant,"  near  Kmderhook,  U.  S., 

»  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  chap.  i. 
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proving  that  such  material  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient 
tSeniites,  and  to  tlie  American  aborigines.  The  word  "  Christ" 
often  occurs  ("Book  of  Mormon,"  p.  8,  &c.)  long  before  the 
coming  of  tlie  Saviour.  But  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  written 
in  the  "reformed  Egyptian:"  the  proper  noun  in  (piestion 
was  translated  "Christ"  in  P]nglish  by  the  prophet,  an  "un- 
learned young  man,"  according  to  his  own  luulerstanding,  and 
for  the  better  comprehension  of  his  readers.  The  samu  argu- 
ment applies  to  such  words  as  "synagogues,"  "alpha  and 
omega,"  "steel,"  "  S.  S.  E,"  &c. ;  also  to  "elephant,"  "cow," 
"horse,"  "ass,"  "swine," and  other  pachyderms  and  solidunguls, 
which  were  transported  to  America  after  the  Columbian  dis- 
covery:  —  they  are  mere  translations,  like  the  fabulous  unicorn 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  pha3nix  of  the  apocryphal  New 
Testament  (Clement  I.  xii.  2) :  elephant,  for  instance,  uiuni- 
festly  means  mastodon,  aud  swine,  peccary.  Ptolemy's  theory  of 
a  moving  earth  is  found  anticipated.  But  who  shall  limit  reve- 
lation ?  —  and  has  not  the  Mosaic  Grenesis,  according  to  a  mul- 
titude of  modern  divines,  anticipated  all  the  latest  discoveries  ? 
The  Lord  describes  America  to  Jared  ("  Book  of  Mormon," 
p.  78),  an  "isle  of  the  sea,"  and  the  accuracy  of  the  geography 
is  called  in  question.  But  in  the  Semitic  and  other  eastern 
tongues,  insula  and  peninsula  are  synonymous.  Moreover,  if 
Dr.  Kane's  open  circumpolar  ocean  prove  aught  but  a  myth, 
the  New  World  is  wholly  insulated  even  by  ice  from  the  Old. 
Other  little  contradictions  and  inaccuracies,  which  abound  in  the 
inspired  books,  are  as  easily  pooh-pooh'd  as  objections  to  the 
conflicting  genealogies,  and  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
crucifixion  by  the  professors  of  the  elder  faith. 

The  "  vulgarity  "  of  Mormonism  is  a  ftivourite  theme  with 
the  Anti-Mormon.  The  low  origin  and  "  plebbishness  "  .of  the 
Apostles' names  and  of  their  institutions  (e.g.  the  "Twelve," 
the  "  Seventies  "),  the  snuffling  Puritanic  style  which  the  learned 
Gribbon  hated,  and  execrable  grammar  (e.  g.  in  the  first  page 
"  Nephi's  brethren  rebelleth  against  him  "),  and  the  various 
Yankee-isms  of  the  New  Scriptures  are  cited  as  palpable  proofs 
of  fraud.  But  the  primitive  apostles  of  Christianity  were  of  in- 
ferior social  rank  and  attainments  to  the  first  Mormon  converts, 
and  of  the  reformers  of  Luther's  age  it  may  be  asked,  "  Where 
was  then  the  gentleman  ?"     The  Syriac-Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
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*        «f  witli  its  inanifol.l  flaws  of  idioni  and  diction,  must  have 

produced  "2.  an  off  t  Jvcnn.orcM.ainful  than  that  which 
Greece  and  i^"'"'\' '  .  "   ^^^J^.^.  ^j.,,,,  ,,  ,,,rciHo  npon  En^liBh 

r^^-w^o  :;on  th:  railro^i  of  t^.th,  l.t  Mv.  Ci.rist^|^P- 
S  Hhonid  I  ecotne  a  more  excursion.  Geutdes  naturall  cl 
gresB  stiou.  .^  ^^^^^  tUiieteenth  century 

SI,  AXt::;^:  iL  the  church  <,nly  .ah.  by  t.e 
iropnew, /M  .,„.■,„  ^f  her  nrimitive  discipline.      Ihe 

-f''™f ''^''rLTo;  «  e  Holy  S  Ira  believe,,  in  l.y  t.,e  Mor-     ' 
,upematur  a^ctu^o  ot  t      H    y    1^  Canusante  (UiH8),  t.,e  Leo-     . 

r"l     Wi    r„stl:>»  (n7«):i»  *,.  ...t  a„,wer  to  that  a.t,e„t,c 
ites  aim  vviiK  V  ,j    J  j,  „„„  Jead  to 

school  ^^^'^tXZ^.  >o  of  the  revoh.tio„e  with 

:,:::h  *.!::;  ^.th  w.  avo„red,  it .,  .u^^^  >^'^ 

M:  r  H     e  — ^^  aft«  the  tohiou    of  wi,er  >ne„,  that 
iMi.  u.  nyou  ,  the  word,  a  certain  achronoh)<2:y 

r:S:SeT„  piU    :  W    :it  r,  evi„e„t  *,..  oniy  a  litUe 
more  tapiration  i»  wmted  to  render  it  entirely  nnaml^g.  ons. 
me  oler  .entimontal_oi.jeetlo,.  to  Mor.noui.n  >nay  briefly 

M,!^,,Ex  iv  16)  was  «  instead  of  Ood  to  Aaron  "  (Kt- »"•  1 
Id  ™"  made  a  God  -  to  Pharaoh,  and  a.  the  Savionr  dechuvd 
™at  "  He  called  them  god»  unto  who.n  the  word  of  (lod  cmne 
jfhn  "'.■!«),  the  Mormons  evidently  use  the  word  in  ito  old 
and  !eriptur  sense.  Thus  they  assert  that  Mr  Joseph  hnuth 
fathe  K.rd  of  this  generation,  Jesus  is  his  god,  Miehae  ,>r  Adam 
1,  rt,e  god  of  Jesus,  Jehovah  is  the  god  of  Adam,  ami  Klohemi 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jumor,  m  a  '»°»''2'7^5*'"'' "/^'^l'.;' t^,' 
ruhar  imposto,;  or  at  bestasmcere  and  ,onoranfa,uU,c.  lUe 
Mtmonsieply  Ihat  such  ha.  been  the  history  ^  -jry  p^ph  . 
Thev  ooint  with  triumph  and  yearmng  love  to  t  u-  story  ot  hen 
Ss  1  fe,  to  his  intense  atieetion  for  his  fiumly,  un.l  to  their 
Tevotion  to  ilim.     They  boast  of  his  invincible  boldness,  energy. 
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enthusiasm,  and  moral  courage,  that  he  never  tlinchod  from  his 
allotted  tasks,  from  the  duties  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
perform,  that  he  was  fifty  times  dragged  l)y  his  enendes  before 
the  tribunals  and  was  as  often  ae(|uitted,  that  he  never  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  when  such  act  vvius  necessary,  to  cut  oft'  from  the 
Church  those  who  like  Olive  (Jowdery  had  becm  the  depositaries 
of  his  iiitiuuite  secrets,  that  his  career  was  oik;  hmg  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  and  that  his  end  wivs  glorious  as  his  life  was  beauti- 
ful. In  America  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  has  by  the  general  suff'ragi^ 
of  anti-Mormons  been  pronounced  to  be  a  knave,  whilst  his 
successor  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  lias  been  declared  by  the  same 
high  authority, —  vox  dkihult,  the  Mormons  term  it,~  to  be  a 
self-deluded  but  true  man.  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that 
great  events  are  brought  about  by  mere  imposture,  whoso  very 
nature  is  fee])leness :  zeal,  enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  which  are 
of  tluiir  nature  strong  and  aggressive,  better  explain  the  ab- 
normal action  of  man  on  ukui.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  dear  delights  of  fraud  and  deception,  the 
hourly  pleasure  taken  by  some  minds  in  finessing  through  life, 
in  concealing  their  real  selves  from  the  eyes  of  others,  and  in 
playing  a  part  till  by  habit  it  becomes  a  nature.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  unpnjjudiced  persons  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  is  a  man  of 
rude  genius,  of  high  courage,  of  invincible  perseverance,  fired 
by  zeal,  of  great  tact,  of  religious  fervour,  of  extraordinary 
firnmess,  and  of  remarkable  talent  in  governing  men.  It  is 
conceded  that,  had  he  not  possessed  "strong  and  invincible 
faith  in  his  own  higli  pretensions  and  Divine  mission,"  he  would 
probably  have  renounced  the  unprofitable  task  of  prophet,  and 
sought  refuge  from  persecution  and  misery  in  private  life  and 
honourable  industry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  certainly  taken 
a  place  amongst  the  notabilities  of  the  world, —  he  has  left  a 
footprint  upon  the  sands  of  time. 

"  That  Mr.  Joseph  Smith 'prophesied  lies,'"  and  that  "  through 
greed  of  gain  he  robbed  the  public  by  appropriating  the 
moneys  of  the  Kirtland  Bant"  The  Mormons  reply  that  many 
predictions  of  midoubted  truth  undeniably  passed  their  propliet's 
lips,  and  that  some  —  e.  g.  those  referring  to  the  Mormon  Zion 
and  to  the  end  of  the  world  —  may  still  prove  true.  With  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  jMartin  Harris  was  induced  by  the  Seer  to 
pay  for  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  it  is  pleaded 
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„,at  the  Christian  Apctlc.  (Act,  iv.  35)  aUo  -  j;'»  ™-^ 
i-  +>„>,•,.    rli^ciDles        The   failure    ot    the    Kutland    liauK 

:::,  i;Jh:t;iai„ed:dnH.«thep.ophe.s— ^^^ 

.,  visit  to  the  Saints  at  Toronto,  the  ca»hier  Warien  larnsli, 
flood  die  district  with  worthless  paper,  and  fearing  discoveiy 
!rhs  master's  return,  decamped  with  S25,000  thereby  cau- 
Z,  a  suspension  of  payment.  Kegardmg  other  P«--l'  1° 
k:  Mormons  remark  that  no  Fophet  w^  ever  p  r feet  or  ., 
fallible.  Moses,  for  instance,  was  not  suffered  tor  his  sn.s  to 
enter  L  Tromiid  Land,  and  Sanl  lost  by  his  misc^ondnct  the 

„poj«;;i:tL  ^Ja  *  <™«.."  to  this  *»  mo^ou^  ^^a, 

tit  after  a  se..on  those  apostates  '^^  -f ^1  ,'^  .ff,  Tow  a  sZt 
tized-  one  has  died ;  the  second,  Martin  Harris,  is  now 

rKi'rtLd,  Ohio;  and  the  third,  ^^^^^^f^J^^^^^^ 
faith  owed  so  much,  left  the  community  after  the  prophet 
martyrdom,  saying  that  it  had  chosen  the  wron,  V-^^^^^^^ 
reiectincr  Mormonism  nor  accusins  it  of  fraud      The  witnee. 
'  hose°modern  tables  of  the  law  (the  Golden  l^^f  es    war    bu 
eleven  in  toto,  and  formed  only  three  families  — ^^^  f^^. 
success  of  the  scheme.     The  same  paucity,  or  rather  absence  ot 
Ty   testimony  which    would   be  valid  in   a  modern    court   of 
Justice       arks  the  birth  of  every  new  faith,  not  exc  udmg  the 
Ch     tin      And,  finally,   wickedness  proved    against   ^he  w  t- 
ne         d  es  not  invalidate  the  value  of  the.  depositions.     The 
ZJders  in  the  conduct  of  David  and  Solomon,  for  mstance,  do 
not  affect  the  inspiration  of  the  Psalms  ^^'^^'^^'f''-  ^.^^^^^ 

«  That  Mormon  apostles  and  elders,  as  Parky  F.  1  niUana 
Jolltylor,  derJl  tke  existence  of  V^^l^^^^l^^l 
roas  know,  and  practised  hj  the.'  com.n.uty.  J^  ^^^^^^^ 
"  renlv  that  they  never  attempted  to  evade  the  imputation  ot  the 
nt'patriarch'al  marriage  :  they  merely  asserted  then-  uniocen  e 
•of  the  "  spiritual  wifedom, "  the  Free  Love.sm  and  the  I\uiny 
Wo-htism  of  the  Eastern  States -charges  brought  against  them 

^^iir ^::^::ed  of  the  principal  allegations,  I  will  more 

'^'^jS£:^::Zotauo.^^^^^ 

to  be  the  fact,  as  several  of  my  acquaintances  had  and  have  but  one 
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wife.  "  That  a  multitude  of  sairds,  prophets,  and  apostles  are 
in  full  chase  after  a  woman,  ivhom  the  absence  of  her  husband 
releases  fro7n  hervoivs;  that  the  missionary  on  duty  appoints  a 
jjroxy  or  vicarious  head  to  his  house,  and  that  his  spouses  are 
married  pro  tempore  to  elders  and  apostles  at  home.'^  jSIrs. 
Ferris  has  dreamed  out  this  "  abyss  of  abomination,"  and  then 
uses  it  to  declaim  against.  But  is  it  at  all  credible  ?  Would 
not  such  conduct  speedily  demoralise  and  demolish  a  society 
which  even  its  enemies  own  to  be  peculiarly  pure  ?  "  That  the 
Mormons  are  '■  jealous  fellows  '  " — a  curious  contradiction  of  the 
preceding  charges.  The  Saints  hold  to  the  semiseclusion  of 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Syria,  where  "  she  was  the  best  of  women 
of  whom  least  is  said,  either  of  good  or  harm,"  believing  with 
the  world  generally  that  opportunity  often  makes  the  thief. 
"  That  the  Moimons  '  swop,''  sell,  exchange,  and  transfer  their 
wives  to  Indians"  Mrs.  Ferris  started  the  story,  which  carries 
its  own  refutation,  by  chronicling  a  report  oi  the  kind;  and 
Mr.  Ward  improves  upon  it  by  siipplying  false  instances  and 
names.  "  That  the  utmost  latitude  of  manners  is  allowed  in 
the  hall-room  and  the  theatre,"  which  are  compared  to  the 
private  reunions  of  Kosanna  Townsend  and  other  Aspasias.  The 
contrary  is  notoriously  the  case.  "  That  the  youmj  Mormons 
are  frequently  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  xihsalom  and  other  hor- 
rible offences."  Unprejudiced  Grentiles  always  deny  the  truth 
of  such  accusations.  "  TJiat  the  Mormon  has  no  home,  and  that 
Mormon  houses aredirty,slove)dy,  and  uncomfortable."  The  Far 
West  is  not  remarkable  for  neatness :  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  filth  which  I  have  seen  are  in  the  abodes  of  the  Mormon^ 
"  That  'plurality-families  '  are  in  a  state  of  peiyetual  storm." 
I  believe  thpt  many  a  "happy  English  Lome"  is  far  stormiex-, 
despite  the  holy  presence  of  monogamy.  Even  Mrs.  Ferris 
tells  of  two  wives,  one  young,  the  other  old,  "  who  treated  each 
other  with  that  degree  of  affectionate  cordiality  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  intercourse  between  mother  and  daughter,"  and 
— naively  wonderstruek  by  what  she  could  not  understand — 
exclaims,  "What  a  strange  spectacle!"  "Thai  women  must 
be  married  to  be  saved."  The  orthodox  Mormon  belief  is  that 
hiuaan  beings  are  sent  into  the  world  to  sow  seed  for  heaven  ;  that 
a  woman  who  wittingly,  and  for  stupid  social  Belgravian-mother 
motives,  fails  in  so  doing,  neglects  u  vital  duty,  and  that  whoso 
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Gives  not  children  to  the  republic  has  lived  in  vam-an  opinion 
which  the  Saints  are  contented  to  share  with  Moses  and  Mo- 
hammed, Augustus  Ciesar  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.        ikat  tlie 
Mormons  mam,  for  eternity:^     They  believe  tlu^  Adam  and 
Eve,  when  wholly  pure,  were  so  married,  and  that  redemption 
sicrnifies  a  complete  restoration  to  all  the  privileges  lost  J.y  the 
fall      "  That  Momions  are  '  sealed'  to  rich  old  tvomen.       ihe 
vetala  heata  exists,  I  believe,  almost  universally.     "  That  Mor- 
mons marry  and  seal  for  the  dead:'     As  has   been  seen,  it 
is  a  principle  of  faith  that  all  ordinances  for  the  hving  may 
vicariously  be  performed  for  those  departed.     "  That  Mormon 
tvomen  are  pale,  thin,  badly  and  carelessly  dressed,  and  poorly 
fed-that  they  exhibU  a  sense  of  depression  and  degradaiton. 
I   found   them   exceedingly   pretty   and   attractive    especially 

Miss "  Thai  it  is  dangerous  to  he  the  rival  of  a  Mormon 

elder  in  love  and  business."     This  is  true  only  so  far  that  the 
Saint  is  probably  a  l)etter  man  than  the  Gentile.     I  have  been 
assured  by  Gentiles  that  they  would  rather  trust  the  followers 
of  Uv.  Joseph  Smith  than  their  own  people,  and   that  under 
I^Iormon  rule  there  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  a  case  ot 
bankruptcy.     The  hunters  and  Indian  traders  dislike  the  Saints 
for  two  chief  reasons: -in  the  first  place,  the  hunting-grounds 
liave  been  narrowed ;  and  secondly,  industry  and  sobriety  have 
taken    the  place   of  rollicking  and  dare-devilism.         I /tat  the 
Mormons  are  bigoted  and  intolerant."     The  Mormon  s_  golden 
rule  is    "  .Alind   your   own  business,  and  let  your  neighbour 
mind   his."     At  Gt.  S.  L.  City  I  found   all  the  most   violent 
unti-^Mormon  books,  and  have  often  heard  Gentiles  talk  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Paris,  Londcm,  and 
Koine      "  That  the  church  claims  possession  of,  and  autfumty 
over,  a  dead  dlsclpA^s  goods  and  chattels."    This  is  done  only  in 
cases  when  heirs  fail.    "  That  it  Is  the  Mormon  s  duty  to  lay  all 
his  possessions  at  the  apostles  fed^  The  Mormons  believe  that 
the   Lord  has  ordered  his  church  to  be  established  on  earth  ; 
that  its  success  involves  man's  salvation;  that  the  apostles  are 
the  pillars  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  that  the  disciple  is  bound, 
like  liarnabas,  when  called  upon,  to  lay  his  all  at  the  apostles 
feet;    practically,    however,    the   measure   never   takes    place. 
«  That  the  high  d'upoHariea   are  enriched  by  tdhcs  and  by 
plundering  the  people."     1  believe,  for  reasons  before  given, 
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this  assertion  to  be  as  wholly  destitute  of  fact  as  of  probability. 
"  That  the  elders  horroiv  money  from  their  Gentile  disciples, 
(Uid  that  the  Saints  'milk' the  Gentiles.'"'  The  Mormons,  like 
sensible  men,  do  not  deny  that  their  net  has  drawn  up  bad  fish 
as  well  as  good  ;  they  assert,  however,  and  I  believe  with  truth, 
that  their  community  will  bear  comparison  in  point  of  honesty 
with  any  other. 

I  have  already  remarked  how  thoroughly  hateful  to  the  petu- 
lant fanatical  republican  of  the  New  World,  is  the  Mormon 
state  within  state,  their  absolute  aristocracy  clothed  in  the  wolf- 
skin of  democracy;  and  I  have  also  shown  how  little  of  that 
"  largest  liberty,"  concerning  which  the  traveller  in  the  United 
States  hears  so  often  and  sees  so  seldom,  has  been  extended  to 
them  or  to  their  institutions.  Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  the 
political  objections  to  ]Mormoiiism. 

"  2'h(U  the  Mnnnon  Church  wemhadovis  and  controverts  the 
actions  and  op'niions,  the  property,  and  even  the  lives  of  its 
members.''''  The  ^Mormons  boast  that  their  Church,  which  is 
their  state,  does  so  legitimately,  and  deny  any  abuse  of  its 
power.  "  That  ihe  Church  usurp)S  and  exercises  the  legislative 
and  p)olitlc(d  business  of  the  territory."  The  foregoing  pages 
disprove  this.  "  That  the  Church  organises  and  commands  a 
military  force."  True,  for  her  own  protection.  "  That  the 
Chnrch  disposes  of  public  lands  on  her  own  terms."  The  Mor- 
mons reply  that  as  squatters  they  have  earned  by  their  improve- 
ments the  right  of  precmjition,  and  as  the  Federal  Government 
delays  to  recognise  their  title,  that  they  approve  of  the  Church 
so  doing.  "  That  the  Church  has  coined  money  and  forced  its 
circulation."  The  former  clause  is  o,dinitted,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  Californian  gold  is  warranted  :  the  latter  is  justly  treated 
with  ridicule.  "  That  the  Church  levies  the  tenth  part  of  every- 
thing from  its  members  iindcr  the  charge  of  tithing."  The 
Mormons  derive  this  practice  from  the  laws  of  INIoses,  and 
assert  that  the  gift  is  purely  a  free-will  offering  estimated  by 
the  donor,  and  never  taken  except  from  those  who  are  in  full 
commimion.  "  21i.at  the  Church  imposes  enormous  taxes 
npou  Gentile  citizens."  The  Mormons  own  that  they  levy  a 
large  octroi,  in  the  form  of  a  regulated  license  system,  upon 
ardent  spirits,  but  they  deny  that  more  is  taken  from  the 
Gentile  than  from  the  Saint.     "  That  the  Church  supervises 
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and  law:'     The  Mormons  reply  that  the  counsel  uuu 

gations  run  in  the  same  grooves. 

''  Mormonism  in  England  would  soon  have  ^'^^^^  /^  ^j^|^\X 

:^rCrrn."  ^t  t«ative  in  matter  asin  .ann.= 
,„ate™U.m -.hieh,  to  choose  one  pom    o^^^^^^^^ 

tr.ra\?r:roH«;pA:: --■■■'p-r- 

instance.,  the  death  bed  of  *e  fat  P      -  J^^  ^^^^  „,  j_,^ 
Smith,  the  Prophet,    chap.  ^'"•)' "  ,,^,,4  ^e  titles  of 

contrasts  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Sam  ^J^^ 
+•  11,.  Prnrtif-al  thoucrh  commouplaces  and  generalibms  are  no 
tially  1  ractical,  tnou„       -p- ,  .i/it  is  admiral.ly  puffed,  as  the 

rt::;o:rr:;"u;uo^;:X^^^^^^^^ 

MoIlUa..    After  sundry  attempts  the  i"  — »f^ 

Ti.       ..^A  i>^  Tif.pptjtjirv  to  o'lve  two  distinct  or  raiuei 

\n  (Ipsrtair.     It  would  be  necessary  i^J  o'*  . 

loX  versions,- according  to  the  Mormons  and  tl,e   ant,- 

Mormll-  of  e'very  nrotive  and  action  wluch  have  engendered 
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and  produced  history.  Such  a  style  would  not  be  lively. 
Moreover,  the  excessive  positivism  with  which  each  side  main- 
tains its  facts,  and  the  palpable  sacrifice  of  truth  to  party 
feeling,  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  but  an  eye-witness, 
who  had  lived  through  the  scenes,  and  had  preserved  his  impar- 
tiality, to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  Mormons 
declare  that  if  they  knew  their  prophet  to  be  an  impostor, 
they  could  still  love,  respect,  and  follow  him  in  this  life  to  the 
next.  The  Gentiles,  I  can  see,  would  not  accept  him,  even  if 
he  were  proposed  to  them  by  a  spirit  from  the  other  world. 
There  is  little  inducement  in  this  case  to  break  the  scriptural 
injunction,  "  Judge  not." 

Under  these  considerations,  I  have  added  to  the  Appendix 
(No.  5),  a  detailed  chronological  table  of  Mormon  events  :  it  is 
compiled  from  both  parties,  and  has  at  least  one  merit— 
impartiality. 


CHRONOLOGY 


OP  THE  MOST  IMrORTANT  EVENTS  RECOBDED  IN  THE  BOOK  OF 

MOBMON. 

(Bi/  Elder  Jama  Marsden,  and  printed  in  the  Compmdium  of 
Faith  and  Doctrines.) 


B.C. 

600  Lchi,  Sariah,  and  their  four  sons,  Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam,  and 
Nephi,  left  Jenisalem  by  the  commandment  of  God  -ind 
journeyed  into  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (pp.  17,  44,  97  ;'pars. 
o,  4/,  4^. 

592  Lehi  and  his  family  arrived  at  the  land  bountiful,  so  called  be- 
cause of  Its  much  fruit.  Its  modern  na-ae  is  Arabia  Felix  •  or 
Arabia  the  Happy  (p.  36,  par.  17). 

570  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  consecrated  Priests  and  Teachers  over  the 
people  of  Nephi  (p.  QQ,  par.  5). 
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560  Nophi  was  commanded  to  make  asecond  volume  of  plates     (p.  67, 

545  NepM  commanded  Jacob  to  write  on  the  small  plates  such  things 
as  he  considered  most  precious  (p.  114,  par.  1> 

his  son  Jarom  (pp.  133,  136 ;  pars.  9,  7). 

362  Ja^m  ting  oW,  doUvcred  4c  record,  into  .he  hands  of  hi,  .u     . 

Omni  (p.  138,  pai-.  6). 
324  Omni  .a,  a  wiAed  man,  bn.  ho  defended  .he  Neph,.es  from  .he,r 

encmioa  (p.  138,  par.  2).  •  i  ,„  loq 

280  Amaron   deUvered  fte  pla.e,  .o  his  bro.her  Cl>em.Bh  (p.  139, 

fhe  ""Mosiah,  L  son  of  King  Benjamin,  v,a,  eonsecrated 
kinff  (p.  157,  par.  2).  ,       . 

121  Modah  sent  si..een  men  .o  .he  ^nd  of  Lehi-Neph.,  .o  .n,u.re 
eoneeming  .heir  brethren  (p.  168,  par.  2). 

love™ment,  and  appointed  Alma  the  first  and  cluef  judge  of 
the  land  (pp.  205,  209;  pars.  1,  7.) 
90  Nehor  suffered  an  ignominious  death  for  apostacy  and  fork.lhng 

Gideon  (p.  210,  pars.  3,  4). 
86  The  usurper  Amlici  was  slain  by  Alma.     In  this  year  "^^ny  batttes 
8b   ine  u.uq)c  ^    Nephites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

i:L^:fl  t:rN«;i.eLolu.ionis.,,  ana  ...  Lama,ntes 

^rtTootier.     The  Nephites  we.-e  mostly  v.etorrons  (pp.  215, 

217;  pars.  14, 18). 
.  Whilst  An^aleki  was  l^eeping  the  records,  .W^^^^^^^ 
jamin,  and  as  many  as  .-ould  hearken  to  ^^^  ^f  ;/^,f;i;^^,  4°to  the  Land  of 
into  the  .-ilderness,  and  ^^■ere  led  by  the  power  -^f^^^Lit  the  time  that 

immigration  of  Mulek  and  liis  people  (pp.  UJ,  41),  iii,  o*    .  v 
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85  Peace  waa  restored  and  many  were  baptized  in  the  waters  of 
Sidon,  and  became  members  of  the  Church  (p.  218,  pjvr.  1). 

84  Peace  continued,  and  three  thousand  five  hxmdrcd  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  God  (p.  218,  par.  2). 

83  The  members  of  the  Church  became  proud  because  of  their  great 
riches  (p.  218,  par.  3). 

82  Alma  delivered  up  the  office  of  Chief  Judge  to  Nophilah,  and 
confined  himself  wholly  to  the  High  Priesthood,  after  the  holy 
order  of  God  (p.  219,  par.  5). 

81  Alma  pcrfoi-med  a  mission  to  the  land  of  Melek,  and  to  the  City 
Ammonihah  (p.  230,  pars.  2,  3). 

80  Alma  and  Amulek  were  delivered  from  prison  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  (p.  251,  par.  11). 

79  The  Lamanites  destroyed  the  people  of  Ammonihah  (p.  253, 
l>ar.  2). 

76  There  was  peace  during  three  years,  and  the  church  was  greatly 
.  prospered  (p.  254,  par.  8). 

75  Ammon  performed  a  successful  mission  among  the  Lamanites 
(p.  288,  par.  10). 

73  Korihor  the  gi-eat  Anti-Christ,  made  hia  appearance  (p.  290, 
pai".  2). 

72  Alma  committed  the  record  to  the  keeping  of  his  son  Ilelaman, 
and   commanded   him   to  continue  the  history  of  his  people 
^  (p.  310,  par.  5). 

71  The  Nephites  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Lamanites  in 
the  borders  of  Manti  (p.  331,  par.  IG). 

71  Heloman  performed  a  successful  mission  among  the  Nephites 
(p.  333,  par.  4). 

69  Moroni  commanded  that  the  Nephites  should  fortify  all  their 
cities.     They  also  built  many  cities  (p.  346,  par.  1). 

68  This  was  the  most  comfortable,  prosperous,  and  happy  year  that 
the  Nephites  had  ever  seen  (p.  348,  par.  3). 

65  The  people  of  Morianton  prevented  from  escaping  to  the  North 
or  Lake  country.  Also  Nephilah  died,  and  his  son  Pahoran 
succeeded  him  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  land  (p.  348,  pars.  5,  8). 

64  A  contention  between  the  advocates  of  monarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  republicanism  on  the  other,  was  peaceably  settled 
by  the  voice  of  the  people.     But  4,000  of  the  monarchy  men 
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""•''     wore  slain  for  refusing  to  take  up  arm«,  in  defence  of  their 

country,  against  the  Lamanites  (p.  350,  par.  d). 
63  Preparations  for  war  between  the  Nephites  and  the  Laman.tes 

were  made  (p.  354,  par.  4). 
62  The  same  continued  (p.  855,  par.  4). 
61  Moroni  re-took  the  city  of  Mulek  and  obtained  a  complete  victory 

over  the  Lamanites  (p.  356,  par.  12). 
60  Moroni,  by  stratagem,  overcame  the  Lamanites,  and  Uberated  h.s 

people  from  prison  (p.  363,  par.  7). 
59  Moroni  received  an  epistle  from  Helaman,  of  the  city  of  Judea 

in  which  is  set  forth  the  wonderftd  victories  ob  amed  m  that    . 

part  of  the  land  over  the  Lamanites  (p.  364,  par.  1). 
68  Moroni  obtained   possession   of  the  city   of  Nephilah   (p.   386, 

par.  18). 
54  Peace  having  been  restored,  the  Church  became  very  prosperous, 

and  Helaman  died  (p.  387,  par.  3). 
53  Shiblon  took  possession  of  the  sacred  records,  and  Morom  died 

(p.  387,  pars.  1,  2). 
52  5,400  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  left  Zarahemla  for  the 

North  country  (p.  388,  par.  3). 
50  Shiblon  conferred  the  sacred  records  upon  Helaman,  the  son  of 

Helaman,  and  then  died  (p.  388,  par.  5). 
49  Pahoran,  the  Chief  Judge,  having  died,  his  son  Pahoran  was  ap- 
pointed  to   succeed  him.     This   Pahoran   was  mu.-clered  by 
Kisheumen   and  his  brother  Pacumem  was  appointed  by  his 
successor  (p.  389,  par.  3). 
48  Coriantumr   led   a  numerous  host  against  Zarahemla,  took  the 
X  Tnd  killed   Pacumeni;  but  Moronihah  re-took  the  city, 
slew  Coriantiunr,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  La- 
manites (p.  390,  par.  5). 
47  Helaman  was  appointed  Chief  Judge,  and  the  band  of  Gadianton 

robbers  was  organised  (p.  392,  par.  8). 
46  Peace  reigned  among  the  Nephites  (p.  393,  par.  1). 
45  Peace  continued  (393,  par.  1). 
44  Peace  continued  (p.  393,  par.  1). 
43  Great  contention  among  the  Nephites;  many  of  them  travelled 

northward  (p.  394,  par.  2). 
36  Helaman  died,  and  his  son  Nephi  was  appointed  Chief  Judge. 
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31  The  Ncphites,  because  of  their  wickedness,  lost  many  of  their 
cities,  and  many  of  them  were  slain  by  the  Lamanites  (p.  397, 
par.  8). 

28  The  Nephites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Moronihah  (p.  397, 
par.  10). 

27  Moronihah  could  obtain  no  more  possessions  from  the  Lamanites. 
Nephi  vacated  the  office  of  Chief  Judge  in  favour  of  Cezoram 
(pp.  398,  399,  pars.  11,  13).  The  greater  part  of  the  Lamanites 
became  a  righteous  people  (p.  403,  par.  25). 

26  Nephi  and  Lehi  went  northward  to  preach  unto  the  people 
(p.  404,  par.  2G). 

23  Cezoram  was  murdered  by .  an  unknown  hand  as  he  sat  on  the 
judgment-seat.  His  son,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
was  also  murdered  (p.  404,  par.  28). 

22  The  Nephites  became  very  wicked  (p.  406,  par.  31). 

21  The  Lamanites  observed  the  laws  of  righteousness,  and  utterly 

destroyed   the  Gadianton   robbers  from  among  them  (p.  406, 

par.  32). 

20  Men  belonging  to  the  Gadianton  band  usurped  the  judgment-seat 
(p.  407,  par.  1). 

18  Nephi  prophesied  many  important  things  against  his  people  (p. 
416,  par.  15). 

14  Three  years'  famine  brought  the  people  to  repentance,  and  caused 
them  to  destroy  the  Gadianton  robbers  (p.  417,  pars.  2,  3). 

13  Peace  being  restored,  the  people  spread  themselves  abroad,  to 
repair  their  waste  places  (p.  418,  par.  4). 

12  The  majority  of  the  people,  both  Nephites  and  Lamanites,  became 
members  of  the  Church  (p.  418,  par.  4). 
9  Certain  dissenters  among  the  Nephites  stirred  up  the  Lamanites 
against  their  brethren,  and  they  revived  the  secrets  of  Gadian- 
ton (p.  419,  par.  5). 

5  The  Lamanites  prevailed  against  the  Nephites,  because  of  their 
great  wickedness  (p.  420,  par.  7). 

4  Samuel  the  Lamanite  performed  a  mission  among  the  Nephites 
(p.  422,  par.  1). 

1  Great  signs  and  wonders  were  given  unto  the  people,  and  the 
words  of  the  Prophets  began  to  be  fulfilled  (p.  431,  pai-.  10). 
Lachoneus  was  the  Chief  Judge  and  Governor  of  the  Land.    Nephi 
gave  the  records  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Nephi  (p.  432,  par.  1). 
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The  Lord  revealed  to  Nephi  that  he  .vould  come  into  the  world 
tie  next  day,  and  many  HignB  of  hin  coming  were  given  (p.  43J, 
par.  3). 


{■!! 


^3  The  Gadianton  ro1)bers  committed  many  depredations  (p.  434, 
par.  6). 
4  The  Gadianton  robbers  greatly  increased  (p.  434,  par.  6). 
9  The  Nephites  began  to  reckon  their  tin^e  from  vhc  coming  of  Chnst 

(p.  435,  par.  8). 

13  The  Nephites  were  joined  by  many  of  the  Lamamtes  m  defence 

agalrthe  robbers,  who  had  now  become  very  numerous  and 

formidable  (p.  436,  par.  9). 

15  The  Nephites  were  worsted  in  several  engagements  (p.  43G,  par.  10). 

IG  Gidgidoni,   who   was  a   chief  judge   and  a  ^eat  prophet,  was 

appointed  commander-in-chief  (p.  438,  par.  d). 
17  The  Nephites  gathered  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
12  defence,  and   provided,  themselves  with  seven  years 
provisions  (p.  439,  par.  4). 
19  A  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Nephites  and  the  Gadianton 
rTbers,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  their  leader, 
Giddianhi,  was  slain  (p.  440,  pars.  6,  8). 
21  The  Nephites  slew  tens  of  thousands  of  the  robbers,  and  took  all 
tlat  were  alive  prisoners,  and  hanged  their  leader,  Femnanhah 
(pp.  441,  442  ;  pars.  9,  10). 
25  Mormon  made  new  plates,  upon  which  he  made  =^  ^^-^d  of  -^;* 
took  place  from  the  time  Lehi  left  Jerusalem  miti   h  s  own  day, 
and  also  a  history  of  his  own  times  (p.  443,  par.  U). 
20  The  Nephites  spread  themselves  abroad  on  their  former  possessions 
(p.  445,  par.  1). 

30  Lachoneus,  the  son  of  Lachoneus,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 

land      lie  was  murdered,  and  the  people  became  divided  mto 
num    ..us  tribes  (pp.  446,  447  ;  pars.  3,  4). 

31  Nephi  having  great  faith  in  God,  angels  did  minister  to  him  daily 

(p.  449,  par.  8).  ,  •         r  m    i ; 

32  The  few  who  were  converted  through  the  preaching  of  Nepln, 

wore  gre-atly  blessed  uf  God  (p.  449,  par.  10). 
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83  Many  were  baptized  into  the  Church  (p.  449,  par,  10). 

34  A  terrihle  tempest  took  place,  which  changed  and  deformed  the 

whole  laco  of  the  land.  Three  days  elapsed  during  which  no 
light  was  seen. 

The  voice  of  Jesnn  Christ  was  heard  by  all  the  people  of  the  land, 
declaring  that  lie  had  caused  this  destruction,  and  commanding 
them  to  cease  to  offer  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  (p.  458, 
pars.  7,  8). 

35  In  this  year  Jesus  Christ  appeared  among  the  Nephites,  and  un- 

folded to  them  at  large  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  (jt.  455, 
pars.  11,  1).  The  Apostles  of  Christ  formed  a  Church  of  Christ 
(p.  492,  par.  1). 

3G  Both  the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanitcs  were  all  converted,  and  had 
all  things  in  common  (p.  492,  par.  2). 

37  Many  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (p.  492, 
par.  8). 

59  The  people  rebuilt  the  city  of  Ziu-ahcmla,  and  were  very  pro- 
sperous (p.  493,  par.  3). 
100  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom  he  had  chosen,  had  all  gone   to 
paradis^,  except  the  three  who  obtained  the  promise  that  they 
should  not  taste  of  death  (p.  493,  par.  5). 

110  Nephi  died,  and  his  son  Amos  kept  the  record  (p.  493,  par.  6). 
194  Amos  died,  !ii  1  his  son  Amos  kept  the  record  (p.  494,  par.  7). 
201  The  people  ceased  to  have  all  things  in  common;   they  became 
proud,  and  were  divided  into  classes  (p.  494,  par.  7). 

210  There  were  many  churches  who  were  opposed  to  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  (p.  494,  par.  8). 

230  The  people  dwindled  in  unbelief  and  wickedness  from  year  to 

year  (p.  494,  par.  8), 

231  A  great  division  took  place  among  the  people  (p.  495,  par.  8). 

244  The  wicked  par*^of  the  people  becanio  stronger  and  more  numerous 

tli.-in  the  righteous  (p.  495,  par.  9). 
2GU  The  people  began  to  build  up  the  secret  oaths  and  combinations  of 

Gadianton  (p.  495,  par.  9). 
300  The  Gadian    n  robbers  spread  themselves  all  over  the  face  of  the 

land  (i     i96,  par-  10). 

305  Amos  died,  and  his  brother  Animaron  kept  the  record  in  liis  stead 
(p.  496,  par.  11). 

320  Ammaron  hid  up  all  the  sacred  records  unto  the  Lurd,  and  gave 
commandment  unto  Mormon  concerning  them  (p.  4 'J  i ;,  pars.  11,1). 
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321  A  war  commenced  between  the  Nephites  and  Lanmnites,  in  which 

the  former  were  victorious  (p.  407,  par.  2). 

825  Mormon  was  restrained  from  preaching  to  the  people,  and  because 

of  their  wickedneHs,  and  the  prevalence  of  HorcoricH,  witchcrafts, 

and  magic,  their  treusures  slipped  away  from  them  (p.4i)7,  par.  2). 

82G  Mormon  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Nephite  armies  (p.  498,  par.  3). 

830  A  great  battle  took  place  in  the  land  of  Joshua,  in  which  the 

Nephites  were  victorious  (p.  498,  par.  3). 
844  Thousands  of  the  Nephites  were  hewn  down  in  their  open  rebellion 

against  God  (p.  499,  par.  4). 
345  Mormon  had  obtained  the  plates  according  to  commandnu'nt  of 
Ammaron,  and  he  made  an  account  of  ^  the  wickedness  and 
abominations  of  his  people  (p.  499,  par.  5). 
340  The  Nephites  were  driven  northward  to  the  land  of  S^em,  and 
there  fought  and  beat  a  powerfiU  army  of  the  Lamanites  (p.  oOO, 
par.  6). 
349  The  Nephites  obtained  by  treaty  all  the  land  of  their  inheritance 

and  a  ten  years'  peace  ensued  (p.  500,  par.  6). 
360  The  king  of  the  Lamanites  sent  an  epistle  to  Mormon,  indicating 

that  they  were  again  preparing  for  war  (p.  501,  par.  7). 
3G1  A  battle  took  place  near  the  City  of  Desolation.     The  Nephites 

were  victorious  (p.  5Ul,  par.  8). 
3G2  A  second   battle   ensixed  with   the  like   result   (p.  501,  par.  8). 
Mormon   now  gave    up  the  command  of  the    Nephite  army 
(p.  501,  par.  9). 
3G3  The  Lamanites  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Nephites,  and 

took  possession  of  the  City  of  D(^solation  (p.  502,  par.  1). 
364  The  Nephites  retook  the  City  of  Desolation  (p.  503,  par.  2). 

366  The  Lamanites  again  took  possession  of  the  City  of  Desolation,  and 

also  succeeded  in  taking  the  City  of  Teancum  (p.  503,  par.  3). 

367  The  Nephites  avenged  the  murder  of  their  wives  and  children, 

and  drove  the  Lamanites  out  of  their  land;  and  ten  yeai-a'  peace 
ensued  (p.  503,  par.  3). 
375  The  Lamanites  came  again  to  battle  with  the  Nephites,  and  beat 
them  (p.  504,  par.  3). 
The  Nephites  from  this  time  forth  were  prevailed  agamst  by  the 
Lamanites ;  Mormon  therefore  took  all  the  records  which  Am- 
maron had  hid  up  unto  the  Lord  (p.  504,  par.  3). 
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879  Mormon  reHunied  the  command  of  the  Nephitc  armies  (p.  604, 

par.  4). 

880  Mormon  wrote  an  abridged  account  of  the  events  which  he  had 

Keen  (p.  505,  piir.  5). 

884  'Die  NephitoH  encamped  around  the  hill  Cumorah.  Mormon  hid 
up  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  all  the  pluteH  that  were  conunitted  to 
his  trust,  except  a  few  which  he  gave  to  his  son  Moroni  (p.  507, 
pars.  1,  2). 

The  battle  of  Cumorah  was  fought,  in  which  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thouHund  of  the  Nephites  were  slain  (p,  507,  pars.  2,  3). 

400  All  the  Nephites,  as  a  distinct  people,  except  Moroni,  were  de- 
stroyed (p.  509,  par.  1). 

421  Moroni  finished  and  sealed  up  all  the  records,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  God  (p.  5G1,  par.  1). 
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FURTHER   OBSERVATIONS  AT   QT.    S.   L.   CITY. 

One  of  my  last  visits  was  to  the  Court  House  on  an  interest-  . 
in<v  occasion.     Tlie  Palais  de  Justice  is  near  where  the  old  fort 
or°ce  was,  in  the  western  part  of  the  settlement.     It  is  an  un- 
f  nished  building  of  adobe,  based  on  red  sandstone   with  a  tiag- 
staff  and  a  tinned  roof,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  Muscovite 
appearance,  and  it  cost  ^20,000.     The  courts  and  leg^^  '^ture 
sit  in  a  neat  room,  with  curtains  and  chandeliers,  and  polished 
pinewood  furniture,  all  as  yet  unfaded.    The  occasion  which  had 
sothered  together  tlie  notabilities  of  the  place,  was  this  :~Mr 
Peter  Dotson,  the  U.  S.  Marshal  of  the    Territory,    living   at 
Camp  Floyd,  and  being  on  the  opposition  side,  had  made  him- 
self-the   Mormons  say- an  unscrupulous  partisan,     in  July 
1859  he  came  from  the  cantonment  armed  with  a  writ  issued  by 
Mr.  Delana  R.  Eckels,  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
accompanied  by  two  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  to  the   Holy 
Citv  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  Mr.  Mackenzie,-now  m  the 
Penitentiary  for  counterfeiting  "Quarter  Masters'  draughts,  - 
an  engraver  by  profession,  and  then  working   in  the  Deseret 
Store  of  Mr.  Brigham  Young.     Forgery  and  false  commg  are 
associated  in  the  Gentile  mind  with  Mormonism,  and  mveterately 
so:  whether  trulv  or  not,  I  cannot  say:  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Mr  Bo.nis's*  hal.itat  is  not  limited  by  latitude,  altitude,  or  longi- 
tude; a^t  the  same  time  the  Saints  a,-e  too  much  en  evidence  to 

»  BoRus  according  to  Mr.  Bartlott,  -v-ho  quotes  tb.  "Boston  Courier"  of  Juno 
10  I8fl7  is  a  ^vestorn  corruption  of  Borgliose,  "  a  very  corru,,.  inaividual  ^.-  o, 
t;;nty  ye  n-s  ago  or  more,  did  a  tremendous  business  in  tho  wa>  of  supplying  the 
lowest  and  portions  of  tl^e  South-west,  with  counterfeit  Inlls  and  drafts  a., 
fctitious  banks."  The  word  is  now  applied  in  the  sense  of  sham,  forged,  counter- 
feit, and  so  ou ;  there  arc  bogus  lau.  aud  bogus  mombcrB :  in  tact,  bogus  enters 
every  where. 
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entertain  him  publicly.      The  marshal,  probably  not  aware  that 
the  Territory  had  passed  no  law  enabling  the  myrmidons  of  jus- 
tice to  seize  suspicious  implements  and  apparatus  made  main 
fo7'te,  despite  due  notice,  upon  what  he  found  appertaining  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  Bible,  a  Book  of  Mormon,  and — here  was  the 
rub  —  the  Copper  Plates  of  the  Deseret  Currency  Association. 
This  plunder  was  deposited  for  the  night  with  the  Governor,  and 
was  carried  in  a  sack  on  the  next  day  to  Camp  P'loyd.     Then 
the  anti-Mormons  sang  lo  pjeans  ;  they  had — to  use  a  western 
phrase  —  "  got  the  dead  wood  on  Brigham;''  letters  traced  back  to 
officials  appeared  in  the  Eastern  and  other  papers,  announcing  to 
the  public  that  the  prophet  was  a  detected  forger.     Presently, 
the  true  character  of  the  copper  plates  appearing,  they  were 
generously  offered  back;  but  as  trespass  had  been  committed, 
to  say  nothing  of  libel,  and  as  all  concerned  in  the  affair  were 
obnoxious  men,  it  was  resolved  to  try  law.     A  civil  suit  was 
instituted,  and  a  sum  of  ;gl600  was  claimed  for  damage  done  to 
the  plates  by  scratching,  and  for  loss  of  service,  which  hindered 
business  in  the  city.     The  unfortunate  marshal,  who  was  pro- 
bably a  "catspaw,"  had  "caught  a   Tartar;"  he   possessed  a 
house  and  furniture,  a  carriage  and  horses,  all  of  which  were 
attached,  and  the  case  of  "  Brigham   Young,    Sen.,  v.  P.  K. 
Dotson,"  ended  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  viz.  value  of  plates 
destroyed,  ^^1668;     damages,   $64:8-66.       The    anti-Mormons 
declared  him  a  martyr,  the  Mormons,  a  vicious  fool,  and  sensible 
Gentiles  asserted  that  he  was  rightly  served  for   showing  evil 
animus.     The  case  might  have  ended  badly  but  for  the  prudence 
of  the  Governor ;  had  a  descent  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
arrest   upon  the  prophet's  house,  the  consequences  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  serious  to  the  last  degree. 

The  cause  was  tried  in  the  Probate  Court,  which  I  have 
explained  to  be  a  Territorial,  not  a  Federal  Court.  The  Hon. 
Elias  Smith  presided,  and  the  arguments  for  the  prosecution 
and  the  defence  were  conducted  by  ihe  ablest  Mormon  and 
anti-Mormon  la,wyers.  I  attended  the  house,  and  carefully 
watched  the  proceedings,  to  detect,  if  possible,  intimidation  or 
misdirection;  everything  was  done  with  even-handed  justice. 
The  physical  aspect  of  the  court  was  that  which  foreign  travel- 
lers in  the  Far  West  delight  to  describe  and  ridicule,  wholly 
foi'getting  that  they  have  seen  the  same  scene  much  nearer  home. 
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His  Honour  sat  with  his  chair  tilted  back  and  his  bo^^  on  the 
table,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  an  Anglo-Indian  Collector  and 
Magistrate  whilst  by  a  certain  contraction  and  expansion  ot  the 
Sr  coSer  of  his  well-closed  mouth,  I  suspected  the  existence 
of  the  quid.  The  position  is  queer,  but  not  more  ««  ^h^^/hat 
of  a  Judge  at  Westminster  sleeping  soundly,  in  the  attitude  ot 
Pisa's  leLing  monster,  upon  the  bench.  By  the  Justice  s  side 
sat  the  portly  figure  of  Dr.  Kay,  opposite  hmi  the  reporters 
at  other  tables  the  attorneys;  the  witnesses  stood  up  between  the 
tables,  the  jury  were  on  the  left,  and  the  public  mcludmg  the 
Governor,  was  distributed  like  wall-flowers  on  benches  around 

^^  Thei^'is  a  certain  monotony  of  life  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City  which 
does  not  render  the  subject  favourable  for  description.     More- 
over, a   Moslem  gloom,  the  result  of  austere  morals  and  man- 
ners, of  the   semi-seclusion  of  the   sex,  and   in  my  case  ot  a 
reserve  arising  towards  a  stranger  who  appeared  m  the  tram  ot 
Federal  officials,  hangs  over  society.     There  is  none  of  that  cl^ 
which,  according  to  the  French  author,  repose  des  femmes  du 
wo^.de.    We  rose  early,-in  America  the  climate  seems  to  m, h- 
tate  against  slugabedism,- and  breakfasted  at  any  hour  between 
6  :.ud  9  A.M.     Ensued  «  business,"  which  seemed  to  consist  prin- 
apally  of  correcting  one's  teeth,  and  walkmg  about  the  town, 
wfth  occ.  sional  "  liquoring  up."  Dinner  was  at  1  p.m.,  announced 
not  by  the  normal  gong  of  the  Ea.stern  States,  which  lately  so 
direfully    offended    a  pair  of  Anglo-Hibernian  ears,  but  by  a 
handbell  which  sounded  the  2)as<?ecAar7e.     Jostling  mto   the 
long  room  of  the  ordinary,  we  took  our  seats  and  seizing  our 
forks  proceeded  at  once  to  action,  after  the  fashion  of  Pudding- 
burn  house,  where 

"  They  who  came  not  the  first  call, 
Got  no  meat  till  the  next  meal." 

Nothing  but  water  was  drunk  at  dinner,  except  when  a  gentle- 
man preferred  to  wash  down  roast  pork  with  a  tumbler  of  milk ; 
wine  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  of  course  dear  and  bad,  and 
even  should  the  Saints  make  their  own  it  can  scarcely  be  cheap 
on  account  of  the  price  of  labour.  Feeding  ended  with  a  glass 
of  liquor,  not  at  the  bar,  because  there  was  none,  but  in  the 
privacy  of  one's  chamber,  which  takes  from  drinking  half  its 
charm      Mn«t,  well-to-do  men  found  time  for  a  siesta  in  the 
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eaxly  afternoon.  There  was  supper,  which  in  modern  English 
parlance  would  be  called  dinner,  at  6  p.m.,  and  the  evening  was 
easily  spent  with  a  friend. 

One  of  my  favourite  places  of  visiting  was  the  Historian  and 
Recorder's  Office,  opposite  Mr.  Brigham    Young's   Blook.     It 
contained  a  small  collection  of  volumes,  together  with  papers, 
official  and  private,  plans,  designs,  and  other  requisites,  many 
of  them  written  in  the  Deseret  alphabet,  of  which  I  subjoin  a 
copy.*     It  is,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  a  stereographic  modifica- 
tion of  Pitman's  and  other  systems.     Types  have  been  cfist  foi 
It,  and  articles  are  printed  in  the  newspapers  at  times  ;  as  man, 
however,  prefers  two  alphabets  to  one,  it  will  probably  share  the 
fate  of  the  «  Fonetik  Nuz."     Sir  A.  Alison  somewhere  delivers 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  future  historian  of  America  will  be 
forced  to  Europe,  where  alone  his  material  can  be  found :  so  far 
from  this  being   the   case,  the   reverse   is   emphatically  true : 
everywhere  in  the  States,  even  in  the  newest,   the   Historical 
Society  is  an  institution,  and  men  pride  themselves  upon  labour- 
ing for  it.     At  the  office  I  used  to  meet  Messrs.    George   A. 
Smith,  the  armour-bearer  to  the  prophet  in  the  camp  of  Zion, 
who  boasts  of  having  sown  the  first  seed,  built  the  first  sawmill, 
and  ground  the  first  flour  in  Southern  Utah,  whence  the  nearest 
settlements,  separated  by  terrible  deserts,  were  distant  200  miles. 
His  companions  were  Messrs.  W.   Woodruff,  Bishop  Bentley, 
who  was  preparing  for  a  missionary  visit  to  England,  and  Wm. 
Thomas   Bullock,  an   intelligent    Mormon,   who  has  had  the 
honour  to  be  soundly  abused  in  Mrs.  Ferris's  11th  letter.     The 
lady's  "wicked  Welshman"— I  suppose  she  remembered  the  well- 
known  line  anent  the  sons  of  the  Cymri, 

"  Taffj'  is  a  Welshman,  Taffy  is  a  tliief,"— 

is  no  Cambrian  but  an  aborigine  of  Leek,  Staffordshire,  England, 
and  was  from  1838  to  1843  an  excise  officer  in  H.M.'s  Inland 
Eevenue ;  he  kindly  supplied  me  mth  a  plan  of  the  city,  and 
other  information,  for  which  he  has  my  grateful  thanks. 

At  the  office,  the  undying  hatred  of  all  things  Gentile-federal 
had  reached  its  climax ;  every  slight  offered  to  the  fa>th  by 
anti-Mormons  is  there  laid  up  in  lavender,  every  grievance  is 
carefully  recorded.    There  I  heard  how  at  a  general  conference  of 

*  See  next  page. 
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the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  in  September, 
1851,  Perry  E.  Brocchus,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  having 
the  design  of  becoming  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress,  ascended 
the  rostrum  and  foully  abused  their  most  cherished  institution, 
polygamy.*     He  was  answered  with  sternness  by  Mr.  Brigham 
Young,  and  really,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Saints  behaved 
very  well  in  not  proceeding  to  voles  de  fails.     Mr.  Brocchus, 
seeing  personal  danger,  left  the  city  in  company   with  Chief 
Justice  L.  C.  Brandenburg  and  Mr.  Secretary  Harris,  whom  the 
Mormons  very  naturally  accused  of  carrying  away  ^24,000,  the 
sum  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  salary  and  the  mileage  of 
the  local  legislature,  thus  putting  a  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  go- 
vernment.    I  also  heard  how  Judge  Drummond  in  1856  began 
the  troubles  by  falsely  reporting  to  the  Federal  authority  that 
the  Mormons  were  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  that  they  had  burned 
the  public  library,  and  were,  in  fact,  defying  the  Union.     How, 
bigotry  doing  its  work,  the  officials  at  Washington  believed  the 
tale  without  investigation,  and  sent  an  army  which  was  ready  to 
renew  the  scenes  of  St,  Bartholomew  and  Nauvoo.    Tl  ;  Federal 
troops  were  rather   pitied  than  hated;  had  they  been  militia 
they  would  have  been  wiped  out ;  but  «  wretched  Dutchmen, 
and  poor  devils  of  Irishmen,"  acting  under  orders,  were  simply 
despised.     Their  faineantise  was   contrasted   most  unfavour- 
ably with  the  fiery  Mormon  youth  that  was  spoiling  for  a  fight ; 
that  could  ride,  like  part  of  the  horse,  down  places  where  no 
trooper  dared  venture ;  that  picked  up  a  dollar  at  full  gallop, 

drove  off  the  invaders' cattle,  burned  wagons,  grass,  and  provisions, 
offered  to  lasso  the  guns,  and  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner,' 
drank  with  him  and  'et  him  go.  How  Governor  Cumming 
after  his  entry  at  once  certified  the  untruthfulness  of  the  scand-^i 
spread  by  Judge  Drummond,  especially  that  touching  the  library 
and  archives,  and  reported  that  no  Federal  officer  had  ever  been 
killed  or  even  assaulted  by  the  Saints.  How  the  effects  of  these 
misrepresentations  have  been  and  still  are  serious.  In  1857,  for 
instance,  the  mail  was  cut  off,  and  a  large  commercial  commu- 
nity was  left  without  postal  communication  for  a  whole  year: 

*  On  the  5th  April,  1860,  tho  Chamber  of  Kepresentativesut  Washington  passed 
a  projected  law  to  repress  po^T•amy  by  a  majorify  of  119  fo  HO.  Fortunat  jly,  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate  had  no  time  to  report  upon  it,  and  the  shive  cUseussion 
assumed  tlimcnsions  which  buried  Mormouism  in  complete  oblivion. 
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,e^l  cause  was  the  desire  ot  t      p         ^^^^^^^^^  _^^^^j^.^  ^^,^^ 

'I'  iTIver  been  Se  a  Ibject  of  political  capital.  Pres- 
t"'t^CCenopeSyconfeJd  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  your 
dent  Van  Bnren  ope    y  ^^^        .  .^  ^  ^___^^  y„„,, 

r,d^o;  the  vol  of  Missouri."     Every  grievance  agarnst 

:ht:C;"iItenea^^^^^^^^^^ 

StaW  ru.  T.  agai;»t  their  f :  the  "--l^wer 

taken;    the  British  Minister  l^^^^^^^^t.^rZ^r,' 
State,  who  referred  the  affair  to  '^e  Governor  o,  ^^^ 

after  which  process  the  tale  '"""^  ^'^  ^'^  "^^.tl^t-geueral  of 
sister  had  been  marr.ed  to  Mi.  f  "ff'^°";^  "<]  \      ^^^^ 

the  Nauvoo  Legion;  the  ™  ^^  »* 'f "''^X  for  means  by 
for  Illinois,  and  had  just  --'^^'°"Z  ™  to  be  rescued 
which  she  could  return  '7P'-''^;"e  gainst  themselves 
by  British  interference      To  a  MsePr^l    ,v„ich  tl>eir  project  of 
the  Mormons  attribute  the  neglect  wm 

eolonising Vancouver's  I^'-^'^'^f;*^^^^^^^^^^^        they  ever 
„en.,  and  ^^e  -t^e  ^ppo^^Uon   o  ^  e^^^^^^^  ^__^  ^^^^ 

attempt  to  settle  '"  *"'iUey  ^^^^^^^  ^^„  jj,^^,,^;, 

think  it  poor  pohcyon  the  part  01  J.n  „„uU>  be  a  bul- 

^oral,  industrious  and  »"e1.»^-';    *'  ;^;  Zl.,  and   tend 
™"  ir:;?K^'th"e:ou::nrmi^s  of  valley  between  the 

«rf^r:^--:nr:S  education  in 
At  the  office  I  also  obtamea  ^^^^^_ 

r^4.   a   T    ritv     Before  coinmencing  the  suDject  it 
Gt.  b.  1j.  '^ity.    ijciu  «=  „i„4.:„„  tn  the  ingenuous  youth 

.ary  to  notice  certain  ^^'?^:2X^:^^^:A^"^-^' -^o^' 
of  Utah  Territory.     It  is  ff"''^  ^^^  tlie  fault  is  of 

tality  here  ranks  second  only  to  Louisiana^  a  ^^  ^^^ 

course  charged  upon  polygamy-     A  ^    -t^™*'^  ^,,„,^  „,„,„,, 
™orto(;««  #»)y«ute  amongst  «'«  newly  bo  ^^^^^    ^ 

anomalously,  that  t'-;™';:;  1    declares  that  there  is 
"  '"t  "' ^rtf  thf  F  ve^^il  of  N.  Y.  City  a  more  filthy 
""1  Td  d°  orferlv  Ule  of  children  than  can  be  leund 
miserable,  and  disorUei  y  ^^        experience  goes, 

in  the  streets  ot  tit.  ».  ij.  I'l'y-     " 
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It  IS  the  reverse.     I  was  surprised  by  their  numbers,  cleanliness, 
and  health,  their  hardihood  and  general  good  looks.     They  are 
bold  and  spirited.     The  JMormon  father,  like  the  Indian  brave, 
will  not  allow  the  barbarous  use  of  the  stick  ;  but  this  is  per- 
haps  a  general  feeling  throughout  the  States,  where  the  En-lish 
traveller  first  observes  the  docility  of  the  horses  and  the  in- 
docihty  of  the  children.      But  as  regards  rudeness,  let  a  man 
with  whiskers  under  his  snout,"  /.  e.  mustachios,  ride  through 
a  village  m  Essex  or  Warwickshire,  and  he  will  suffer  more  con- 
tumely  at  the  hands  of  the  infant  population   in  half  an  hour 
than  in  half  a  year  in  the  U.  States  or  in  Utah.    IM.  Remy,  despite 
a  «tv/  dcsir"  to  judge  fovourably  of  the  Saints,  could  not  help 
owmng  that  the  children  are  moBt]y  cjrosslos,  menteurs,  ilber- 
tina  avant  Vdge,  that  they  use  uri  laufjage  honteux,   comme 
81  Irs  myaterea  de  la  pobjgamie  leur  avaient  ete  reveles  des 
Varje  de  raison.     Apparently  since  1855  cette  corrupt  ion  pre- 
coce  has  disappeared.     I  found  less  premature  depravity  than  in 
the  children  of  European  cities  generally.    Mr.  J.  Hyde  also  brinc^s 
against  iha  juvenile  Saints  severe  charges,  too  general,  howeve*, 
not  to  be  applicable  to  other  lands.     "  Cheating  the  confidin-^ 
Js  called  smart  trading;"  the  same  has  l>een  said  of  N.  En-^land" 
"Mischievous   cruelty,   evidences  of  spirit;"    the  attribute   of 
Plato's  boys  and  of  the  western  frontiers  generally.   "  Pompous 
bravado,  manly  talk;"  not  unusual,  in   N.  York,  London,  and 
Pans.      "Reckless    riding,    fearless  courage;"    so    apparently 
thinks    the    author   of    "Guy   Livingstone."       "And  if    they 
out  talk  their  fathers,  outwit  their  companions,  whip  their  school 
teacher,  out  curse  a  Gentile,  they  are  thought  to   be  promisincr 
greatness,  and  are  praised  accordingly.     Every  visitor  to  Salt 
Lake  will  recognise  the  portrait,  for  every  visitor  proclaims  them 
to  be  the  most  whiskey-loving,  tobacco-chewing,  saucy,  and  pre- 
cocious children  he  ever  saw."      This  is  the  glance  of  the  anti- 
Mormon  eye  pure  and  simple.     Tobacco  and   whiskey  are  too 
dear  for  childhood  at  the  City  of  the  Saints;  moreover,  twenty 
years  ago,  before  Tom  Brown  taught  boys  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  called  good,  a  youth  at  many  an  English  public  school 
would   have  been  "cock  of  the   walk,"  if  o-ifted  with  the  rare 
merits  described  above.     I  remarked  that  the  juveniles  had  all 
the  promptness  of  reply  and  the  peremptoriness  of  information 
which  characterises  the  Scotch  and  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
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states     A  to!f-educated  man  cannot  afford  to  own  'B"°""«^- 
He  l»t  answer  categorically  every  M-stlonJ.owever  W  u 
uLralh;  andthe  result  is  fatal  to  the  diaries  ol  those  travellers 
who  cannot  diagnostlse  the  disease. 

Mormon  education  is  of  course  pecnhar.     The  »'"»«'=?" 
di,p  se  to  indolence.  Whilst  the  emigrants  from  the  old  c  unt.y 
a  e  2  most  energetic  and  hardworking  of  men,  the>r  chtl.lrcn 
Uke  the  race  of  backwoodsmen  in  mass,  are  averse  to  any  but 
nllnmbrphpical  exertion.  The  object  of  the  young  colony  is 
t::- a  swaL'of  healthy  working  bees.  The  social  htveha^^^^^^^ 
„„  room  for  drones,  bookworms,  an<U'entlemem     The  work  s 

p'°^°*niritr::ht--t:r;t  ^T;J^i- 

'^"trrfeltil     hT  Ji^s  :  baUacked  horse  like  a  centaur 
_-to  per  ectiou.  gUjiMiy,  never  misses  a  mark  with  his 

::o"d':a:;™hIhl  "^ol;  of  ,.«  abottle  of  whiskey 

it's  not' an  edncarion  which  1  would  ?-■"-'> ;»*;  J™'™ 
,,+1.  nf  Paris  and  London,  hut  it  is  admirahly  fitted  to  tne 
rides  oTh     situation.     With  regard  to  hook.vork  there 
Lno  cifficultv  to  obtain  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City  that  "mediocrity  of 
W^  between  learning  -dignorance"  which  disUn^^^ed 
the  fframmar-schools  of  the  Western  Islands   in   the  dajs  ot 
lamSl  Johnson.     Amidst  snch  a  concourse  of  European  con- 
veTany  language,  from  Hebrew  ^o  Portug-e,  ca^^^^^^ 
Mathenmtics  and  the  exact  sciences  have  their  votaries      There 
are  graduates  of  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  other  colleges.      I 
:iv  one  gentleman  who  had  kept  a  school  in  Portsmouth   and 
another,  Iho  had  had  a  large  academy  in  Shropshire,  taiight  in 
the  school  of  the  14th  ward.    Music,  dancing,  drawmg  and  other 
artle  s,  which  go  by  the  name  of  accomplishments,  have  many 
votarTes.  Indefltigalle  travellers  there  are  in  abundance.  Almost 
every   Mormon   is   a   missionary,    and   every   missionary  is   a 
vovacer.     Captain  Gibson,  a  well-known  name  for  "person.il 
initiative"  in  the  Eastern  Main,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
Dutch  of  Java,  lately  became  a  convert  to  Mormon  ism  married 
his  daughter  to  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  and  in  sundry   ecures  de- 
livered tn  the  Tabernacle,  advised  the  establishment  of  a  stake 
of  Zion  in  the  "  islands  of  the  seas,"  which  signified   I  siippose^ 
his  intention  that  the  Netherlanders  should  "  smell  H  -11.    L.iw 
is  commonly  studied,  and  the  practice,  as  I  have  shown,  is  much 
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simplified  by  tlie  absence  of  justice.      A  solicitor  from  London 
is  also  established  lu-re.     Tlieulogy  is  the  growth  of  the  soil. 
Medicine  is  represented  by  two  graduates,  one  of  Maryland ; 
the  other,  who  prefers  politics  to  practice,  of  New  York.     I  am 
at  pains  to  discover  what  gave  rise  to  the  Gentile  reports  that 
the  Mormons,  having  a  veritable  horror  of  medicine,  leave  curing 
to  the  priests,  and  dare  not  arrogate  the  art  of  healing.    Ma^tter- 
8hips  and  apprenticeships  are  carefully  regulated  by  territorial 
law.    Every  one  learns  to  read  and  write :  probably  the  only  des- 
titutes are  the  old  European  pariahs,  and  the  gleanings  from 
the  five  or  six  millions  of  English  iUiterati.    The  Mormons  have ' 
discovered,  or  rather  have  been  taught,  by  their  necessities  as  a 
working  population   in  a  state  barely  twelve  years  old,  that  the 
time  of  school  drudgery  may  profitably  be  abridged.      A  boy, 
they   say,   will  learn  all  that  his   memory  can   carry   during 
three  hours  of  book-work,  and  the  rest  had  far  better  be  spent  in 
air,  exercise,  and  handicraft.    To  their  eminently  practical  views 
I  would  offer  one  suggestion,  the  advisability  of  making  mili- 
tary drill  and  extension  movements,  with  and  without  weapons, 
a  part  of  scholarhood.     For  "setting  up"  the  figure,  forming 
the  gait,  and  exercising  the  muscles,  it  is  the  best  of  gymnastic 
systems,  and  the  early  habit  of  acting  in  concert  with  others  is 
a  long  stride  in  the  path  of  soldiership. 

Whilst  it  is  the  fashion  .vith  some  to  deride  the  attempts  of 
this  painstaking  and  industrious  community  of  hard-handed 
men  to  improve  their  minds,  other  anti-Mormons  have  taken  the 
popular  ground  of  representing  the  Saints  as  averse  to  intel- 
lectual activity,  despisers  of  science,  respecters  only  of  manual 
labour,  and  "  sinr/ul lavement  epris  de  la  force  brutale."      It  is 
as   ungenerous   as  to  ridicule  the  proceedings   of  an  English 
Mechanics'  Institute,  or  the  compositions  of  an  "  Ed.  Mechanics' 
Mag."     The  names  of  their  literary  institutions  are,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  pretentious  and  grandiloquent;  but  in  these  lands' 
there  is  everywhere  a  leaning  towards  the  grandiose.     Humility 
does  not  pay.     Modesty  laiulatur  et  alfjet. 

As  early  as  December  1854,  an  Act  was  approved  enabling  the 
Chancellor  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Deseret  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  common  schools  for 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  duly  qualified  trustees  were  elected 
to  assess  and  collect  for  educational  purposes  a  tax  upon  all 
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taxable  property.     In  the  same  year  a  pathetic  memorial  wnn 

propriute  the  hu,u   of  ,$.>()0()  to  advance  the  -— ^  ^^  '''I 
University   established   by  law  in  the   City  of  Gt.  S.  Lake,      i 
kiuw  not  whether  it  was  granted.     As  yet  there  is  no  educa- 
tio nil   tax   leviable  throughout  the   Territory.      Each    district 
nakes  its  own  regulation  .    A  city  rate  supports  a  school  in  each 
ward      The  buildings  are  of  plain  adobe,  thirty  feet  by  twenty. 
They'  also  serve  as  Meeting  places  on  Sabbath  evenings      There 
Z  'tutoresses  in  three  or  four  of  the  school-houses^  who   ea^^ 
•dl  the  year  round,  whereas  male  education  is  usually  limittd  by 
n  cetity       the  three  winter  months.     A  certain  difficulty  exists  . 
Tfind  n.>-  instructors.  As  iu  Australia,  the  pedagogue  is  cheape 
than  a  porter,  and  "turning  schoolmaster"  is  a  proverbial  phrase 
about  equivalent  to  coming  upon  the  pan>l).  citv  have 

The  principal  educational  institutions  in  &t.  fe.  L.  City  have 

been  the  following  : — 

1    The  Deseret  Universal  Scientitic. 

2.  The   « Polysophical   Society,"  a    name    given  by   Judge 

rhelps. 

3.  The  Seventies'  Variety  Club.  ,     .      ,.   •    i       a 
4    The  Council  of  Health,  a  medico-physiologio-clinical  and 

matronly  establishment,  like  the  Dorcas  Societies  ot  the  Eastern 

^TThe  Deseret  Theological  Institution,  whose  President  was 

Mr.  Brigham  Young.  .    ,  a     ■  ^ 

6.  The  Deseret  Library  and  Musical  Society. 

7'  The  Phrenological  and  Horticultural  Society. 

8*  The  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society, 
whi^h  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  ha.  many  branch 
societies  whose  members  pay  an  annual  subsci  option  ot  ^1. 

9  The  Academy  founded  in  April  I860,  with  an  appro- 
priation by  the  local  legislature  of  church  money  to  the  extent 
^1  500.  Science  and  art  are  to  be  taught  gratis  to  al  who 
will  pledge  themselves  to  learn  thoroughly  and  to  benefit  the 
Terrftory  by  their  exertions.  The  Superintendent  is  Mr  Orson 
Pratt;  and  his  son  Mr.  0.  Pratt,  junior,  together  with  Mr.  Cobb,  a 
Gentile,  acts  as  teacher.  At  present  those  educated  are  males ; 
in  course  of  time  a  girl  class  will  be  established  for  accompbsh- 
ments  and  practical  education. 
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The  Historian's  Office  was  ever  to  me  a  place  of  pleasant 
resort ;  I  take  my  leave  of  it  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  instructive  hours  passed  there. 

It  will,  [  suppose,  he  necessary  to  supply  ;i  popular  view  of 
the  "peculiar  institution,"  at  on<e  the  hauo  and  blessing  of 
Mormonism  —  phn-alily.  I  approacli  the  subject  with  a  feeling  of 
despair,  so  conflicting  are  opinions  concerning  it,  and  so  difficult 
is  it  to  naturalise  in  Europe  the  customs  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  or  to  reconcile  the  hal)its  of  the  19t)i  century  A.n.  with 
those  of  1 900  b.  c.  A  return  to  the  patria  i dial  ages,  we  have 
seen,  has  its  disadvantages. 

There  is  a  |  -evailing  idea,  especially  in  England,  ami  even 
the   educated  are  labouring   under   it,  that  the  Mormons  are 
Communists  or  Socialists  of  Plato's,  Cicero's,  Mr.  Owen's  and 
M.  Cabet's  school;  that  wives  are  in  public,  and  that  a  woman 
can  have  as  many  husbands  as  the  husband  can  have  wives  — 
in  fact,    to    speak  c  lloipually,  that  they    "  all  pig  together." 
The  contrary  is  notably  tlu^  case.      The  man  wlio,  like  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Howard  Egau,  murders,  in  cold  blood,  his  wife's 
lover,    is   invariably  acquitted,    the  jury    declaring   that    civil 
damages  mark  the  rottenness  of  other  governments,  and  that 
"the  principle,  the  only  one  that  beats  and  throbs  through  the 
heart  of  the  entire  inhabitants  (I)  of  this  Territory,  is  simply 
this  :  The  man  who  seduces  his  neighbour's  vi/e  must  die,  and 
her  nearest  relation  must  hill  him:'    Men,  like  Dr.  Vaxiglian  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  slain  for  the  mortal  sin,  perish  for  their  salvation ; 
the  Prophet,  were  they  to  lay  their  lives  at  his  feet,  would,  be- 
cause unable  to  hang  or  behead  them,  counsel  them  to  seek  cer- 
tain death  in  a  righteous  cause  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice* ;  which 
may  save  their  souls  alive.      Their  two  mortal  sins  are:    1. 
Adultery  ;    2.  Shedding  innocent  blood. 

This  severity  of  punishing  an  offiance,  which  modern  and  civil- 
ised society  looks  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a  sin  than  of  a  crime, 
is  clearly  based  upon  the  Mosaic  code.  It  is  also,  lex  loci,  the 
"  commca  mountain  law,"  a  "  religious  and  social  custom,"  and  a 
point  of  personal  honour.     Another  idea  underlies  it :  the  Mor- 

*  The  form  of  death  lias  yet  to  be  decided.  They  call  this  a  scriptural  practice, 
viz.  "  to  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  tho 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     (1  Cor.  v.  5.) 
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V  1 J  i:l,«  H.B  Hrfirewa  of  old,  "  chiWren  of  shame"  in  ex- 
nions  hold,  l-ke  tl.e  Hebre™  o     ^  ^^  Ueuteronom, 

rimtrrlmrirnotenter  into  theChuroh  of  the  Lord 

Sisrs^tire^r^rihrcrr^r^^^ 

°"Tl!;t2;ia»e  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  temple  «r,  that 
be^ng  im'sShle,  in  Mr.  Brigh^m  Young;,  office,  P-P-^jf  J 
i„g  by  the  Prophet,  who  can,  however,  depute  any  Mlowe.,  J  . 
Mr  Heber  Kimball,  a  simple  apostle,  or  even  an  elder,  to  act 
W  Mm  Wrn  mutual  consent  is  given,  the  parties  are  pro- 
Z  man  L"  wife,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  prayers 

are  allowed  to  claim  it  for  cruelty,  desertion,  or  neglect  Oflata 
Tars  Mormon  women  married  to  Gentiles  are  cut  off  from  the 
years,  ^™^°^  ^  ^-^^^^^  uncharitableness  men  suspect 

''"tTn::dle'':r.lm::i^  h„w  important  a  part  matrimony 

,   Vfnthehl  torvot  an  inJividual,-and  of  that  aB.'regate  of 

plays  m  the  history  o  ^^^  eonflicting  has  been 

'1^^:^:^;:^^^'^^  »,  from  the  d„uble  marriage,  civil 
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and  religious,  the  former  temporary,  the  latter  permanent,  of  the 
Coptic  or  Abyssinian  church,  to  the  exaggerated  purity  of  Mis- 
tress Anne  Lee,  the  mother  of  the  Shakers,  who  exacted  complete 
continence  in  a  state  established  according  to  the  first  com- 
mandment, crescite  et  multiplicamini.     The  literalism  with 
which  the  Mormons  h^ve  interpreted  Scripture  has  led  them 
directly  to  polygamy.     The  texts  promising  to  Abraham  a  pro- 
geny numerous  as  the  stars  above  or  the  sands  below,  and  that 
"  in  his  seed  (a  polygamist)  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed,"  induce  them,  his  descendants,  to  seek  a  similar  bless- 
ing.    The  theory  announcing  that  "  the  man  is  not  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man,"  is  by  them  interpreted 
into  an  absolute  command  that  both  sexes  should  marry,  and  that 
a  woman  cannot  enter  the  heavenly  kingdom  without  a  husband 
to  introduce  her.     A  virgin's  end  is  annihilation  or  absorption, 
nox  est  perpetua  una   doi^micnda;   and  as  baptism  for  the 
dead  —  an  old  rite,  revived  and  founded  upon  the  writings  of 
St.   Paul  quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  —  has  been  made  a  part 
of  practice,  vicarious  marriage  for  the  departed  also  enters  into 
the  Mormon  scheme.      Like  certain  British  dissenters  of  the 
royal  burgh  of  Dundee,  who  in  our  day  petitioned  parliament 
for  permission  to  bigamise,  the  Mormons,  with  Bossuet  and 
others,  see  in  the  New  Testament  no  order  against  plurality*; 
and  in  the  Old  dispensation  they  find  the  practice  sanctioned  in 
a  family,  ever  the  friends  of  God,  and  out  of  which  the  Eedeemer 
sprang.     Finally,  they  find  throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
three  polygamists  in  theory  to  one  monogame. 

The  "  chaste  and  plural  marriage  "  being  once  legalised,  finds 
a  multitude  of  supporters.  The  anti-Mormons  declare  that  it  is 
at  once  fornication  and  adultery — a  sin  which  absorbs  all  others. 
The  Mormons  point  triumphantly  to  the  austere  morals  of  their 

*  Histoire  des  Variations,  liv.  iv.  "L'Evangile  n'a  iii  revoqu6  ni  d^fendu  ce 
qui  avait  ete  permis  dans  la  loi  de  Moi'se  a  I'egard  du  mariage :  J. -Christ  n'a  pas 
changed  la  police  ext6rieure,  mais  il  a  ajout^  senlement  la  justice  et  la  vie 
iternello  pour  recompense."  So  in  1539,  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  wishing 
to  marry  a  second  wife  while  the  first  was  alive,  was  permitted  to  'commit 
bigamy"  by  the  eminent  reformers,  M.  Luther,  Kuhorn  (M.  Bucer)  Melanchthon, 
and  others,  with  the  sole  condition  of  secresy.  In  the  present  age,  the  Right  Eev. 
J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D,  and  Bishop  of  Natal,  "  not  only  tolerates  polygamy  in  converts, 
but  defends  it  on  the  ground  of  religion  and  humanity." 
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community,  their  superior  freedom  from  maladive  influences 
and  the  absence  of  that  uncleanness  and  licentiousness  which 
distinguish  the  cities  of  the  civilised  world.     They  boas    that 
if  it  be  an  evil  they  have  at  least  chosen  the  lesser  evil,  that  they 
practise  openly  as  a  virtue  what  others  do  secretly  as  a  sin 
how  full  is  society  of  these  latent  Mormons !  -  that  their  plurality 
has  abolished  the  necesssity  of  concubinage,  cryptogamy,  contu- 
bernium,  celibacy,  mariages  du  treizieme  arrondtssement  with 
their  terrible  conse«iuences,  infanticide,  and  so  forth ;  that  they 
have  removed  their  ways  from  those  "whose  end  is  bitter  as 
wormwood,  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword."     Like  its  sis  er 
institution  Slavery,  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  similar  age,  Poly- 
gamy acquires  vhu  by  abuse  and  detraction ;  the  more  turpitude 
is  heaped  upon  it,  the  brighter  and  more  glorious  it  appears  to 

its  votaries.  .  „  *.  on,r 

There  are  rules  and  regulations  of  Mormonism— I  cannot  say 
whether  they  date  before  or  after  the  heavenly  command  to  plu- 
ralise  — which  disprove  the  popular  statement  that  such  mar- 
riaoes   are  made   to    gratify  licentiousness,  and  which  render 
polygamy  a  positive  necessity.     All  sensuality  in  the  married 
state  is  "strictly  forbidden  beyond  the  requisite  for  ensurmg 
progeny,—  the  practice,  in  fact,  of  Adam  and  Abraham.    Durmg 
theli-estation  and  nursing  of  children,  the  strictest  continence  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  is  required  -  rather  for  a  hygienic  than 
for  a  reli^nous  reason.     The  same  custom  is  practised  in  part  by 
the  Jews,°and  in  whole  by  some  of  the  nobl.  st  tribes  of  savages ; 
the  splendid  physical  development  of  the  Kaffir  race  in  South 
Africa  is  attributed  by  some  authors  to  a  rule  of  continence  like 
that  of  the  Mormons,  and  to  a  lactation  prolonged  for  two  years. 
The  anomaly  of  such  a  practice  in  the  midst  of  civilisation  is  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  Be  Balzac's  great  repertory  of  morbid  anatomy;  it 
is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  ISIormon's 
position,  his  past  fate  and  his  future  prospects.    Spartan-like  the 
Faith  wants  a  race  of  warriors,  and  it  adopts  the  best  means  to 

obtain  them. 

Besides  religious  and  physiological,  there  are  social  motives  for 
the  plurality.  °  As  in  the  days  of  Aljrahain,  the  lands  about  New 
Jordan  are  broad  and  the  people  few.  Of  the  three  forms  that 
miite  the  sexes,  polygamy  increases,  whilst  monogamy  balances, 
and  polyandry  diminishes  progeny.    The  former,  as  Montesquieu 
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acutely  suggested,  acts  inversely  to  the  latter,  by  c.odmg  a 
preponderance  of  female  over  male  births,  "  Un  fait  important  a 
noter,"  says  M.  Remy,  "  c'est  qu'il  y  a  en  Utah  beaucoup  plus 
de  naissances  de  filles  que  de  gar9ons,  resultat  oppos^  a  ce  qu'on  ' 
observe  dans  tous  les  pays  oii  la  monogamie  est  pratiqu^e,  et 
parfaitemeno  conforme  a  ce  qu'on  a  remarque  chez  les  polygames 
Mussulmans."  M.  Remy's  statement  is  as  distinctly  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  Mormon  apostate.  In  the  East,  where  the  census 
is  unknown,  we  can  judge  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes 
only  by  the  families  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  who  invariably 
practise  polygamy,  and  we  find  the  number  of  daughters  mostly 
superior  to  that  of  sons,  except  where  female  infanticide  deludes 
the  public  into  judging  otherwise.  In  lands  where  polyandry 
is  the  rule,  for  instance,  in  the  Junsar  and  Bawur  pergunnahs 
of  the  Dhun,  there  is  a  striking  discrepancy  in  the  proportions 
of  the  sexes  among  young  children  as  well  as  adults ;  thus,  in  a 
village  where  400  boys  are  found  there  will  be  120  girls,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Gurhwal  Hills,  where  polygamy  is 
prevalent,  there  is  a  surplus  of  female  children.  The  expe- 
rienced East  Indian  official  >,ii^  has  published  this  statement*, 
is  "  inclined  to  give  more  weight  to  nature's  adaptability  to 
national  habit  than  to  the  possibility  of  infanticide,"  for  which 
there  are  no  reasons.  If  these  be  facts,  Natiire  then  has  made 
provision  for  polygamy  and  polyandry :  our  plastic  mother  has 
prepared  her  children  to  practise  them  all.  Even  in  Scotland 
modern  statists  have  observed  that  the  proportion  of  boys  born 
to  girls  is  greater  in  the  rural  districts;  and  attributing  the 
phenomenon  to  the  physical  weakening  of  the  parents,  have 
considered  it  a  rule  so  established  as  to  "  afford  a  valuable  hint 
to  those  who  desire  male  progeny."  The  anti-Mormons  are 
fond  of  quoting  Paley : — "  it  is  not  the  question  whether  one  man 
will  have  more  children  by  five  wives,  but  whether  these  five 
women  would  not  have  had  more  children  if  they  had  each  a 
husband."  The  Mormons  reply  that —  setting  aside  the  altered 
rule  of  production  —  their  colony,  unlike  all  others,  numbers 
more  female  than  male  immigrants ;  consequently  that,  without 
polygamy,  part  of  the  social  field  would  remain  untilled.f 

*  Hunting  in  the  Himalaya,  by  E.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  C.B.  B.C.S.  F.R.G.S.  London, 
Kicharcl  Bentley,  1860. 

1 1  am  sure  of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  which  is  thus  denied  in  general 
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To  the  unprejudiced  traveller  it  appears  that  polygamy  is  the 
rule  where  popilation  is  required,  and  where  the  great  socxal 
ev    has  not'ha'd  time  to  develop  itself.     In  Pans  or  London   he 
institution  would,  like  slavery,  die  a  natural  death;  in  Arabia 
and  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  maintains  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  mankind.     Monogamy  is  best  fitted 
for  the  large,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  «°«^^^J^J;^«/^^.™ 
Ln  is  rarely  the  happier  because  his  quiver  is  ^^ ^f  chddren, 
and  where  the  Hetcera  becomes  the  succedaneum  of  the      plu 
rality-wife."  Polyandry  has  been  practised  principally  by  priestly 
an7barbarous  tribes*  who  fear  most  for  the  increase  of  their   . 
numbers,  which  would  end  by  driving  them  to  ^-nest  -^^^^^^^^^ 
It  reappears  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  highest  sta  e  of 

social  civilisation,  where  excessive  -P^f  ^  ^n  Thetcrease 
freehold  property,  and  the  practice  is  probably  on  the  increase. 
The  other  motive  for  polygamy  in  Utah  is  economy    Servan^. 
are  rare  and  costly;   it  is  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  to 
:::rry  them.     Many  converts  are  attract^  ^l^^^^t:! 
becoming  wives,  especially  from  places  where,  like  Clifton,  there 
are  s"ty?four  females  to  thirty-six  males.  The  old  maid  is^  as  she 
ouitto  be,  an  unknown  entity.     Life  in  the  wilds  of  Western 
America  is  a  course  of  severe  toil :  a  single  woman  cannot  per- 
form  the  manifold  dnties  of  housekeeping,  cookmg  scrubbing, 
wa^hincr,  darning,  child-bearing,  and  nursmg  a  family.     A  dm- 
Tn  ofTabour  is  necessary,  and  she  finds  it  by  acquiring  a  sister- 
hood.     Throughout  the  States  whenever  a  woman  is  seen  at 
nlual  or  outdoor  work,  one  is  certain  that  she  is  Irish  Ger- 
ran'r  Scandinavian.     The  delicacy  and  fragility  of  the  Anglo- 

^  ^T  T>  i„=  nf  tlio  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes.  "A  la  fin  do  1858,  on  comp- 
tait  BUT  le  Temtoi  e  ^^^  '"i^^;, ^^'^f/ m,  „„„,  „.,vaient  encore  pu  trouvor 
d-avantage  ;  7;;^X^tn,e T^^  chiff^e  des  honunes  dopa.Bc  celui  des  fe.mes, 
JlClan'^rtf  Pa^s  peV^  d'en^igrans.      L-.,uilibre  entre  les   sexes 

-^fSl^^Z^'^^  -lates  the  oH.In  of  the  practice  ^^^^J'^ 
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American  female  nature  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
this  exemption  fr-^m  toil. 

The  moral  influence  diffused  t  ver  social  relations  by  the  pre- 
sence of  polygyny  will  be  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  workings  of  the  system  in  lands  where  seclusion  is 
practised-ia  its  modified  form,  as  amongst  the  Syrian  Christians. 
In  America  society  splits  into  two  parts — man  and  woman — 
even  more  readily  than  in  England,  each  sex  is  freer  and  happier 
in  the  company  of  its  congeners.  At  Gt.  S.  L.  City  there  is  a 
gloom,  like  that  which  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  described 
as  being  cast  by  the  invading  Moslem  over  the  innocent  gaiety 
of  the  primitive  Hindu.  The  choice  egotism  of  the  heart  called 
Love,  that  is  to  say,  the  propensity  elevated  by  sentiment,  and 
not  undirected  by  reason,  subsides  into  a  calm  and  unimpassioned 
domestic  attp,chiAt;ut:  romance  and  reverence  are  transferred, 
with  the  triK  Mormon  concentration,  from  Love  and  Liberty  to 
Eeligion  and  the  Church.  The  consent  of  the  first  wife  to  a  rival 
is  seldom  refused,  and  a  Alienage  a  trois,  in  the  Mormon  sense 
of  the  phrase,  is  fatal  to  the  development  of  that  tender  tie 
which  must  be  confined  to  two.  In  its  stead  there  is  household 
comfort,  affection,  circumspect  friendship,  and  domestic  disci- 
pline. Womanhood  is  not  petted  and  spoiled  as  in  the  Eastern 
States;  the  inevitable  cyclical  revolution,  indeed,  has  rather 
placed  her  below  par,  where,  however,  I  believe  her  to  be  happier 
than  when  set  upon  an  uncomfortable  and  unnatural  eminence. 

It  will  be  asked  what  view  does  the  softer  sex  take  of 
polygyny  ?  A  few,  mostly  from  the  old  country,  lament  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith  ever  asked  of  the  Creator  that  question  which 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  very  few,  like  the  Curia 
Electa,  Emma,  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith — who  said  of  her, 
by-the-bye,  that  she  could  not  be  contented  in  heaven  without 
rule  —  apostatise,  and  become  Mrs.  Bridemann.  Tb'  many 
are,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  easily  moulded  weaker  vessel, 
which  proves  its  inferior  position  by  the  delicate  flattery  of 
imitation,  more  in  favour  of  polygyny  than  the  stronger. 

For  the  attachment  of  the  women  of  the  Saints  to  the  doctrine 
of  plurality  there  are  many  reasons.  The  INIormon  prophets 
have  expended  all  their  arts  rpon  this  end,  well  knowing  that 
without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  mothers  and  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters,  no  institution  cc.n    live  long.      They  have    bribed 
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them  with  promises  of  Paradise  — they  have  subjugated  them 
with  threats  of   annihilation.      With  them    once   a    Mormon 
always  a  Mormon.    I  have  said  that  a  modified  reaction  respect- 
ing the  community  of  Saints  has  set  in  throughout  the  States  ; 
people  no  longer  wonder  that  their  missionaries  do  not  show 
horns  and  cloven  feet,  and  the  Federal  officer,  the  itinerant  poli- 
tician, the  platform  orator,  and  the  place-seeking  demagogue,  can 
no  longer  make  political  capital  by  bullying,  oppressing,  and  abus- 
ing them.    The  tide  has  turned,  and  will  turn  yet  more.    But  the 
individual  still  suffers :  the  apostate  Mormon  is  looked  upon  by 
other  people  as  a  scamp  or  a  knave,  and  the  woman  worse  than 
a  prostitute.    Again,  all  the  fervour  of  a  new  faith  burns  in"  their 
bosoms,  with  a  heat  which  we  can  little  appreciate,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  is  considered  on  this  point  as  superior 
to  the  Christian  as  the  latter  is  in  others  to  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion.   Polygamy  is  a  positive  command  from  heaven :  if  the  flesh 
is  mortified  by  it  tant  mieux—"  no  Cross,  no  Crown;"  "blessed 
are  they  that  mourn."     I  have  heard  these  words  from  the  lips 
of  a  well-educated  Mormon  woman  who,  in  the  presence  of  a 
G-entile  sister,  urged  her  husband  to  take  unto  himself  a  second 
wife.    The  Mormon  household  has  been  described  by  its  enemies 
as  a  hell  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice — a  den  of  murder  and 
suicide.     The  same  has  been  said  of  the  Moslem  harem.    Both, 
I  believe,  suffer  from  the  assertions  of  prejudice  or  ignorance. 
The  temper  of  the  new  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  old 
country,  that,  incredible  as  the  statement  may  appear,  rival 
wives  do  dwell  together  in  amity ;  and  do  quote  the  proverb  "  the 
more  the  merrier."     Moreover,  they  look  with  horror  at  the 
position  of  the  "  slavey  "  of  a  pauper  mechanic,  at  being  required 
to  "  nigger  it"  upon  love  and  starvation,  and  at  the  necessity  of 
a  numerous  family.    They  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  miseries 
of  the  poor  in  large  cities  iarise  from  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
riages, and  they  would  rather  be  the  fiftieth  «  sealing  "  of  Dives 
than  the  toilsome  single  wife  of  Lazarus.     The  French  saying 
concerning  motherhood — "  le  jpremier  emhelUt,  le  second  de- 
ti-uit,  le  troiaienie  gate  tout;'  is  true  in  the  Western  World.  The 
first  child  is  welcomed,  the  second  is  tolerated,  the  third  is  the 
cause  of  tears  and  reproaches,  and  the  fourth,  if  not  prevented 
by  gold  pills,  or  some  similar  monstrosity,  causes  temper,  spleen, 
and  melancholy,  with  disgust  and  hatred  of  the  cause.     WTiat 
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the  Napoleonic  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  combined 
with  centralisation  of  the  peasant  class  in  towns  and  cities,  has 
effected  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  the  terrors  of  maternity, 
aggravated  by  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  small  cerebellum, 
constitutional  frigidity,  and  extreme  delicacy  of  fibre  have 
brought  to  pass  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Union. 

Another  curious  effect  of  fervent  belief  may  be  noticed  iu  the 
married  s'ate.  When  a  man  has  four  or  five  wives  with 
reasonable  families  by  each,  he  is  fixed  for  life :  his  interests,  if 
not  his  affections,  bind  him  irrevocably  to  his  New  Faith.  But 
the  bachelor,  as  well  as  the  monogamic  youth,  is  prone  to  back- 
sliding. Apostacy  is  apparently  so  common  that  many  of  the 
new  Saints  form  a  mere  floating  population.  He  is  proved  by 
a  mission  before  being  permitted  to  marry,  and  even  then 
women,  dreading  a  possible  renegade  with  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  a  heavenless  futur^'to  themselves,  are  shy  of  saying 
yes.  Thus  it  happens  that  male  celibacy  is  mixed  up  in  a 
curious  way  with  polygyny;  and  that  also  in  a  Faith  whose 
interpreter  advises  youth  not  to  remain  single  after  sixteen, 
nor  girls  after  fourteen.  The  celibacy  also  is  absolute ;  any 
infraction  of  it  would  be  dangerous  to  life.  Either  then  the 
first  propensity  of  the  phrenologist  is  poorly  developed  in  these 
lands — this  has  been  positively  stated  of  the  ruder  sex  in  Cali- 
fornia— or  its  action  is  to  be  regulated  by  habit  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  usually  believed. 

I  am  conscious  that  my  narrative  savours  of  incredibility : 
the  fault  is  in  the  subject,  not  in  the  narrator.  Exoneravi 
animam  meam.  The  best  proof  that  my  opinions  are  correct 
will  be  the  following  quotation.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
sister  in  New  Hampshire  by  a  Mrs.  Belinda  M.  Pratt,  the  wife 
of  the  celebrated  apostle.  M.  Remy  has  apparently  dramatised 
it  (vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.)  by  casting  it  into  dialogue  form,  and  placing  it 
in  the  mouth  of  une  femme  distinguee.  Most  readers,  feminine 
and  monogamic,  will  remark  that  the  lady  shows  little  heart,  or 
natural  affection  ;  the  severe  calm  of  her  judgment  and  reasoning 
faculties  and  the  soundness  of  her  physiology  cannot  be  doubted. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  12, 1854. 
Dear  Sister, — Your  letter  of  Oct.  2  was  received  on  yesterday.     My 
joy  on  its  reception  was  more  than  I  can  express.     I  had  waited  so  long 
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for  your  answer  to  our  Imt,  thut  I  had  almost  concluded  my  fricndfl 
were  offended,  and  would  write  to  me  no  more.  Judge,  then,  of  my  joy 
when  I  read  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and  of  sisterly  affection  ex- 
pr(!8sed  in  your  letter. 

We  are  all  well  here,  and  are  prosperous  and  happy  in  oiu-  family 
circle.  My  children,  four  in  number,  are  healthy  and  cheerful,  and 
fust  expanding  their  physical  and  intellectual  faciUties.  Health,  peace, 
and  prosperity  have  attended  us  all  the  day  long. 

It  seems,  my  dear  sister,  that  we  are  no  nearer  together  in  our  reli- 
gious views  than  formerly.  Why  is  this  ?  Are  we  not  all  bound  to 
leavi  thi.H  world,  with  all  we  possess  therein,  and  reap  the  reward  of 
oiu-  doings  here  in  a  never-ending  hereafter  ?  If  so,  do  we  not  desire  to 
be  undeceived,  and  to  know  and  to  do  the  truth ?  Do  we  not  all  wish 
in  our  very  hearts  to  be  sincere  with  ourselves,  and  to  be  honest  and 
frank  v/itli  each  other  ? 

If  so,  you  will  bear  with  me  patiently,  while  I  give  a  few  of  my 
reasons  for  embracing,  and  holding  sacred,  that  particular  point  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  the  Saints  to  which  you,  my  dear  sister, 
together  with  a  large  majority  of  Christendom,  so  decidedly  object.  I 
mean,  a  '■'■  phiralitu  of  wives" 

I  have  a  Bible,  which  I  have  been  taught  from  my  infancy  to  hold 
sacred.  In  this  Bible,  I  read  of  a  holy  man  named  Abraham,  who  is 
represented  as  the  friend  of  God,  a  faithful  man  in  all  things,  a  man 
who  kept  the  commandments  of  God,  and  who  is  called,  in  the  New 
Testament,  "  the  father  of  the  faithful."  See  James  ii.  23 ;  Kom.  iv.  16  ; 
Gal.  iii.  8,  9,  16,  29. 

I  find  this  man  had  a  plurality  of  wives,  some  of  which  were  called 
concubines.     See  Book  of  Genesis ;  and  for  his  ccacubines,  seexxv.  6. 

I  also  find  his  grandson  Jacob  possessed  of  four  wives,  twelve  sons, 
and  a  daughter.  These  wives  are  spoken  very  highly  of,  by  the  sacred 
writers,  as  honoiu-able  and  virtuous  women.  "  These"  say  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  did  build  the  house  of  Israel." 

Jacob  himself  was  also  a  man  of  God,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  and 
his  house,  and  commanded  him  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  See  Gen. 
XXX.  to  XXXV.  and  particularly  xxxv.  10,  11. 

I  find  also  that  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  by  these  four  wives,  became 
princes,  heads  of  tribes,  patriarchs,  whose  names  are  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance  to  all  generations. 

Now  God  talked  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  frequently ;  and 
His  angels  also  visited  and  talked  with  them,  and  blessed  them  and 
their  wives  and  children.  He  also  reproved  the  sins  of  some  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  for  hating  and  selling  their  brother,  and  for  adultery. 
But  in  all  His  communications  with  them,  He  never  condemned  their 
family  organisatic.i ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  always  approved  of  it,  and 
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bleHHed  them  in  'this  roRpect.  He  even  told  Ahraham  that  lie  would 
make  him  the  father  of  many  nations,  and  that  in  him  and  his  seed 
all  the  nations  and  kindreds  of  tlie  earth  should  be  l)leH8ed.  See  Genesis 
xviii.  17-19;  al«o  xii.  1-3.  In  later  years  1  find  the  plurality  of 
wives  perpetuated,  sanctioned,  and  provided  for  in  the  law  of  Moses. 

David  the  Psalmist  not  only  had  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  the  Lord 
Himself  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  told  David 
that  lie  (the  Lord)  had  given  his  master's  wives  into  his  bosom ;  but 
because  he  had  committed  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Uriah,  and  had 
caused  his  murder.  He  would  tivke  Ids  wives  and  give  them  to  a  neigh- 
bour of  his,  &c.     See  2  Samuel  xii.  7-11. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  word  of  the  Lord,  not  only  sanctioning  poly- 
gamy, but  actiuvUy  giving  to  king  David  the  wives  of  his  master  (Saul), 
and  afterward  taking  the  wives  of  David  ft-om  him,  and  giving  them  to 
another  man.  Here  we  have  a  sample  of  severe  reproof  and  pimisli- 
ment  for  adultery  and  murder,  while  polygamy  is  authorised  and  ap- 
proved by  the  word  of  God. 

But  to  come  to  the  New  Testament.  I  find  Jesus  Christ  speaks  very 
highly  of  Abraham  and  his  family.  He  says,  ^'^  Many  shall  come  from 
the  east,  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood." 
Luke  xiii.  28,  29. 

Again  he  said,  "  If  ye  were  Abraham's  seed,  ye  would  do  the  works  of 
Abraham." 

Paul  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  saints  of  his  day,  and  informed  them 
as  follows :  "As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ ;  and  if  ye  are  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

He  also  sets  forth  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  patterns  of  faith  and  good 
works,  and  as  the  father  and  mother  of  faithful  Christians,  who  should, 
by  faith  and  good  works,  aspire  to  be  counted  the  sons  of  Abraham  and 
daughters  of  Sarah. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  works  of  Sarah,  for  which  she  is  so 
highly  commended  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  them  held  up  as  a  pattern 
for  Christian  ladies  to  imitate.  "A'ow  Sarah,  Abram^s  wife,  bare  him 
no  children ;  and  she  had  a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was 
Hagar.  And  Sarah  said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now,  the  Lord  hath 
restrained  me  from  bearing :  I  pray  thee  go  in  unto  my  maid  :  it  may  be 
that  I  may  obtain  children  of  her.  And  Abram  hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  Sarah.  And  Sarah,  Abram^s  wife,  took  Hagar  her  maid,  the 
Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  gave  her  to  her  husband,  Abram,  to  be  his  wife."  See  Genesis 
xvi.  1-3. 

According  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  then,  the  only  way  to  be 
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Haved  Ih  to  bo  adopted  into  the  great  family  of  polygamistH,  by  the 
Go8pcl,  and  ihon  Htrictly  follow  their  examples. 

Again,  John  the  Revelator  doHcriboH  the  Holy  City  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  inscribed  on  the 
gates.     Ilev.  xxi.  12. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  then,  I  find  that  polygamiHts  were  the  frienda 
of  God ;  that  the  family  and  lineage  of  a  polygamiHt  were  selected,  in 
■which  all  nations  should  be  blessed  ;  that  a  polygamist  is  named  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  father  of  the  faithful  Christians  of  after  ages,  and 
cited  as  a  pattern  for  all  generations  ;  that  the  wife  of  a  polygamist,  who 
encouraged  her  husband  in  the  practice  of  the  simie,  and  even  urged 
him  into  it,  and  officiated  in  giving  him  another  wife,  is  named  as  an 
honourable  and  virtuous  woman,  a  pattern  for  Christian  ladies,  and  the 
very  mother  of  all  holy  women  in  the  Christian  Church,  whose  aspira- 
tion  it  should  be  to  be  called  her  daughters;  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
declared  that  the  great  fathers  of  the  polygamic  family  stand  at  the  head 
in  the  kingdom  of  good;  in  short,  that  all  the  sjived  of  after  generations 
should  be  saved  by  becoming  members  of  a  polygamic  family  ;  that  all 
those  who  do  not  become  members  of  it  are  strangers  and  aliens  to  the 
covenant  of  promise,  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  not  heirs  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham ;  that  all  people  from  the 
cast,  west,  north,  or  south,  who  enter  into  the  kingdom,  enter  into  the 
society  of  polygamists,  and  imder  their  patriarchal  rule  and  govern- 
ment ;  indeed,  no  one  can  even  approach  the  gates  of  heaven  without 
beliolding  the  names  of  twelve  polygamists  (the  sons  of  four  diflTerent 
women  by  one  man)  engraven  in  everlasting  glory  upon  the  pearly  gates. 

My  dear  sister,  witii  the  Scriptures  before  me,  I  could  never  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  reject  the  heavenly  vision  which  has  restored  to  man 
the  fulness  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Latter  Day  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
merely  because  in  this  restoration  is  included  the  ancient  law  of  matri- 
mony and  of  family  organisation  and  government,  preparatory  to  the 
restoration  of  all  Israel. 

But,  leaving  all  Scripture,  history,  or  precedent  out  of  the  question, 
let  us  come  to  nature's  law.  "What,  then,  appears  to  be  the  great  object 
of  the  marriage  relations  ?  I  answer,  the  multiplying  of  our  species, 
the  rearing  and  training  of  children. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  natural  law  would  dictate  that  a  husband 
should  remain  apart  from  his  wife  at  certain  seasons,  which,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  female,  are  untimely  ;  or,  in  other  words,  indulgence 
should  be  not  merely  for  pleasure  or  wanton  desires,  but  mainly  for  the 
jiurpose  of  procreation. 

The  mortality  of  nature  would  teach  a  mother,  that,  during  nature's 
process  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  embryo  man,  her  heart  should 
be  pm-e,  her  thoughts  and  affections  chasto,  her  mind  calm,  her  passions 
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without  cxcitt-ment,  while  lior  Ixxly  mIioiiI.J  hv.  invigoriitcd  witli  every 
exerciHe  conducive  to  health  und  vigour,  l)Ut  by  no  nifiuiH  Hubjectcd  to 
nnytliing  calculated  to  diHturb,  irritate,  weary,  or  exhauHt  any  of  its 
functiouH. 

And  while  a  kind  huHband  sliould  nourish,  sustain,  and  comfort  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  by  every  kindness  and  attention  consistent  with  her 
sitviation,  and  with  liis  most  tender  affection ;  still  lie  should  refniin 
from  all  those  untimely  associations  whicli  are  forbidden  in  the  great 
constitutional  laws  of  female  nature  ;  wliieli  laws  we  see  carried  out  in 
almost  the  entire  animal  economy,  human  animals  excepted. 

I'olygamy,  then,  as  practised  under  the  I'atriarchal  law  of  God,  tends 
directly  to  the  chastity  of  women,  and  to  sound  health  and  morals  in 
the  constitutions  of  their  offspring. 

You  can  read,  in  the  law  of  God,  in  your  Bible,  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  a  woman  shoakl  remain  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, during  which  times  she  is  considered  unclean ;  and  should  her 
liusband  come  to  her  bed  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  commit  a 
gross  sin  both  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  wise  provisions  of 
God's  law,  us  revealed  in  His  word  ;  in  short,  he  would  comn  '  un 
abomination  ;  he  would  sin  both  against  his  own  body,  against  the  body 
of  his  wife,  and  against  the  laws  of  procreation,  in  which  the  health  and 
morals  of  his  offspring  are  directly  concerned. 

The  polygamic  law  of  God  opens  to  all  vigorous,  hcaltliy,  and  virtuoua 
females  a  door  by  which  they  may  become  honourable  wives  of  virtuous 
men,  and  mothers  of  faithful,  virtr  nis,  healthy,  and  vigorous  children. 
And  here  let  me  ask  you,  my  dear  sister,  what  female  in  all  New 
Hampshire  would  marry  a  drunkard,  a  man  of  hereditary  diseasjc,  a 
debauchee,  an  idler,  or  a  spendthrift ;  or  what  woman  would  become  a 
])rostitute,  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  live  and  die  single,  or  without  forming 
those  inexpressibly  dear  relationships  of  wife  and  mother,  if  the  Abra-  i 
hamic  covenant,  or  Patriarchal  laws  of  God,  were  extended  over  your  ^ 
State,  and  held  sacred  and  honourable  by  all  ? 

Dear  sister,  in  your  thoughtlessness,  you  inquire,  "  Wliy  not  a  plu- 
rality of  husbands  as  well  as  a  plurality  of  wives?  "  To  which  I  reply: 
1st,  God  has  never  commanded  or  sanctioned  a  plurality  of  I  ;;sbands; 
2nd,  "  Man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,"  and  no  woman  can  serve  two 
lords;  3rd,  Such  an  order  of  things  would  work  death  and  not  life,  or, 
in  plain  language,  it  would  multii)ly  disease  instead  of  children.  '  In 
fact,  the  experiment  of  a  plurality  of  husbands,  or  rather  of  one  woman 
for  many  men,  is  in  active  operation,  and  has  been,  for  centuries,  in  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  "  Christendom  !  "  It  is  tlie  genius  of 
"  Christian  institutions,"  falsely  so  called.  It  is  the  result  of  "  Mi/stcry 
Bahflon,  the  great  whore  of  all  the  earth."  Or  in  other  words,  it'is  the 
result  of  making  void  the  holy  ordinances  of  God  in  relation  to  matri- 
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.r.c\  introducinR  the  laws  of  Rome,  in  which  the  clergy  and  nuns 

a  life  of  poverty  and  loneliness,  exposed  to  temptation,  *«  PJ'^?^^^^^ 

!ffe    ions,  to  unlawful  means  to  gratify  them,  or  to  the  n;-«f  J/^^^^^ 

;;  themselves  for  lucre.    While  the  man  who  ^^-f  ^^Xll  w" 

«  trmnted  to  spend  it  on  a  mistress  in  secret,  and  m  a  lawless  way, 

I    iTof  God  would  have  given  her  to  him  as  an  ^-o-f  ;.  ^  :• 

These  circumstances  give  rise  to  murder,  -^-^;-^;' ^^^  ^  tu  2 
vpm.rse  despair,  wretchedness,  poverty,  untimely  death,  with  all  tne 
1  rd^t tS;  oV  jealousies,  heartrending  -^-f 'rtllltS 
in  families,  contaminating  disease,  &c. ;  and  finally,  to  t^«  ^«^";^^ 
Lnrsvs tern,  in  which  governments,  called  Christian,  hcense  their  fair 
driteTs  will  not  say  to  play  the  beast,  but  to  a  degradation  far  be- 
!th  Them  •  for  every  species  of  the  animal  creation,  except  man, 
^e^lt^'sut;  Tminable  excesses,  and  observe  in  a  great  measure 

the  Se    and  for  a  different  purpose.     The  strength  of  the  female  con- 
^Uut;  ^designed  to  flow  in  a  stream  of  life  to  nour.h  and  su.t.n 
the  embryo,  to  bring  it  forth,  and  to  nurse  it  on  her  b««°"^-  J;/^^ 
naturTis  notin  operation  within  her  in  these  particulars,  and  for  these 
Wen ly  ends,  it  has  wisely  provided  relief  at  regu  ar  periods,  in  orde 
thaHrer'system  may  be  kept  pure  and  healthy,  without  exhau^^ng   h 
fountain  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  or  drying  up  its  river  of  life  on   he 
Ctm  mature  age,  and  an  approaching  change  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
necesiirv  for  her  to  cease  to  be  fi-uitful,  and  give  her  to  rest  awhile, 
Td  ely  a  tranquil  life  in  the  midst  of  that  family  circle,  endeared  to 
her  by  so  many  ties,  and  which  may  be  supposed,  at  this  P-od  of Jier 
iS^to  be  approaching  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  therefore  able  to 

^°ttr  t^trtn'^^He  has  no  such  drawback  upon  his  strengtl. 

It  ^  his  to  move  in  a  wider  sphere.     If  God  shall  -nt  Inm  wor^^ 

of  an  hundred  fold,  in  this  life,  of  wives  and  children,  and  l^ouscs^ml 

lands    and  kindreds,  he   may  even  aspire  to  Patriarchal  sovereignty 

o     e'mXe-     to  be    the    prince  or  head  of  a  tribe,  or  tribes;   and 

L  A^'am  of  old,  be 'able   to  send  forth,  for  ^^^^^^ 

country,  hundreds  and  thous^mds  of  his  own  warriors,  bom  m  his  own 

'Tnoble  man  of  God,  who  is  full  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Mc3t  High  and 
is  counted  worthy  to  converse  with  Jehovah,  or  with  the  Son  of  God, 
Inl  o  associate  with  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  Just  men  made  perfe.  , 
who  will  teach  his  children,  and  bring  tlien>  up  in  the  l.ght  of  un- 
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e  clergy  and  nuns 
litted  to  have  one 
gle  " blessedness" 
mfort  them  ;  or  to 
;ion,  to  perverted 
e  necessity  of  sell- 
undance  of  means 
n  a  lawless  way, 
honourable  wife. 
ie,  suicide,  disease, 
leath,  with  all  the 
want  of  confidence 
y,  to  the  horrible 
m,  license  their  fair 
degradation  far  be- 
ation,  except  man, 
in  a  great  measure 

lale  differently  from 
h  of  the  female  con- 
lourish  and  sustain 
her  bosom.     When 
lulars,  and  for  these 
lar  periods,  in  order 
hout  exhausting  the 
river  of  life  on  the 
of  worlds,  render  it 
her  to  rest  awhile, 
y  circle,  endeared  to 
at  this  period  of  her 
ad  therefore  able  to 

I  upon  his  strength. 
1  count  him  worthy 
iren,  and  houses,  and 
xiarchal  sovereignty, 
ribe,  or  tribes;  and 
)r  the  defence  of  his 
dors,  born  in  his  own 

)ftheMc3t  High,  and 
nth  the  Son  of  God  ; 
St  men  made  perfect ; 
up  in  the  light  of  uii- 
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adulterated  and  eternal  truth ;  is  more  worthy  of  a  hundred  wives  and 
children,  than  the  ignorant  slave  of  passion,  or  of  vice  and  folly,  is  to 
have  one  wife  and  one  child.  Indeed  the  God  of  Abraham  is  so  much 
better  pleased  with  one  than  with  the  other,  that  he  would  even  take 
away  the  one  talent,  which  is  habitually  abused,  neglected,  or  put  to  an 
improper  use,  and  give  it  to  him  who  has  ten  talents. 

In  the  Patriarchal  order  of  family  government,  the  wife  is  bound  to 
the  law  of  her  husband.  She  honours,  "  calls  him  lord,"  even  as  Sarah 
obeyed  and  honoured  Abraham.  She  lives  for  him,  and  to  increase  his 
glory,  his  greatness,  his  kingdom,  or  family.  Her  affections  are  cen- 
tred in  her  God,  her  husband,  and  her  children. 

The  children  are  also  under  his  government,  worlds  without  end. 
"  While  life  or  thought,  or  being  lasts,  or  immortality  endures,"  they  are 
bound  to  obey  him  as  their  father  and  king. 

He  also  has  a  head,  to  whom  he  is  responsible.     He  must  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  obsei-ve  His  laws.     He  must  not  take  a 
wife  unless  she  is  given  to  him  by  the  law  and  authority  of  God.     He 
niust  not  commit  adultery,  nor  take  liberties  with  any  woman  except 
his  o-vvn,  who  are  secured  to  him  by  the  holy  ordinances  of  matrimony. 
Hence  a  nation  organised  under  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  other 
words,  the  law  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs,  would  have  no  institu- 
tions tending  to  licentiousness ;  no  adulteries,  fornications,  &c.,  would 
be  tolerated.     No  houses  or  institutions  would  exist  for  traffic  in  shame, 
or  in  the  life-blood  of  our  fair  daughters.     Wealthy  men  would  have 
no  inducement  to  keep  a  mistress  in  secret,  or  unlawfully.     Females 
would  have  no  grounds  for  temptation  in  any  such  lawless  life.    Neither 
money  nor  pleasure  could  tempt  them,  nor  poverty  drive  them  to  any 
such  excess;  because  the  door  would  be  open  for  every  virtuous  female 
to  form  the  honourable  and  endearing  relationships  of  wife  and  mother, 
in  some  vn-tuous  family,  where  love,   and  peace,  and  plenty  would 
cro^vn  her  days,  and  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue  qualify  her  to  be 
transplanted  with  her  family  circle  in  that  eternal  soil,  where  they 
might  multiply  their  children,  without  pain,  or  soitow,  or  death ;  and 
go  on  increasing  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  greatness,  in  glory,  might, 
majesty,  power,  and  dominion,  in  worlds  without  end. 

O  my  dear  sister !  could  the  dark  veil  of  tradition  be  rent  from  your 
mind  !  could  you  gaze  for  a  moment  on  the  resurrection  of  the  just  I 
could  you  behold  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  wives  and 
cliildren,  cla-l  in  the  bloom,  freshness,  and  beauty  of  immortal  >sA  and 
hones ;  clothed  in  robes  of  fine  white  linen,  bedecked  with  precious 
stones  and  gold ;  and  surrounded  with  an  offspring  of  immortals  as 
coimtless  as  the  stars  of  the  finnament,  or  as  the  giains  of  sand  uiron  the 
sea  shore;  over  which  tliey  reign  as  kings  and  ciueens  for  ever  and  ever  ! 
you  would  then  know  something  of  tliy  weight  of  those  words  of  the 
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sacred  writer  which  are  recorded  in  relation  to  the  four  wives  of  Jacob 
ren'olersof  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  namely :  ^^  These  chd  bmlcl  the 

'""th{t'mTdear  kindred  could  but  realise  that  they  have  need  to  re- 
cent of^he  sins,  ignorance,  and  traditions  of  those  perverted  systems 
Sh  are  misnamed  "  Christiamtyr  and  be  baptized- &«ncrf  m  the 
;'    r,  in  ti?e  likeness  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Jesus  Chnst,  -d  me 
o  newness  of  life  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection;  receive  his  Spirit 
by  t^iTlIying  on  of  the  hands  of  an  Apostle,  according  to  promise,  and 
for^ke  Ae  lorld  and  the  pride  thereof.     Thus  they  would  be  adopted 
[nto  the  family  of  Abraham,  become  his  sons  and  daughters  see  and 
toy  for  Lmselves  the  visions  of  the  Spirit  of  eternal  tnith,  which  bear- 
wTness  of  the  family  order  of  heaven,  and  the  beauties  and  glories  of 
Ptemal  kindred  ties ;  for  my  pen  can  never  describe  them. 

Det,  L.  kindred  :  remember,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  test  mony  of  an  ancient  Apostle,  if  you  are  ever  saved  in  the  king- 
dtiTf  God,  it  must  be  by  being  adopted  into  the  family  «  Polyf-f - 
the  family  of  the  great  Patriarch  Abraham :  for  m  his  seed,  or  family,  ai  d 
not  ou"  of  it,  "  sJ^ll  all  the  nations  and  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  Messed. 

You  ly  ;ou  believe  polygamy  is  "  licentiousness ;  "that  it  is  "  abonu- 
nable  "  -beastlyr  &c. ;  "  the  practice  only  of  the  most  barbarous  nations, 
or  of 'the  dark  ages,  or  of  some  great  or  good  men  who  were  left  to  com- 
n  it  gross  sins."  Yet  you  say  you  are  anxious  for  me  to  be  converted 
to  your  foith ;  and  that  we  may  see  each  other  m  this  lile,  and  be  asso- 
ciated in  one  great  family  in  that  life  which  has  no  end. 

Now  in  order  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  I  must  renounce  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  must  count  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their 
families,  as  licentious,  wicked,  beastly,  abominable  characters;  Moses 
Nathan   David,  and  the  Prophets,  no  better.     I  must  look  upon  the  God 
of  Israel  as  partaker  in  all  these  abominations,  by  holdmg  them  m  fel- 
lowship ;  and  even  as  a  minister  of  such  iniquity,  by  giving  king  Saul  s 
.vives  into  king  David's  bosom  ;  and  afterwards  by  toking  David  s  wives 
from  him,  and  giving  them  to  his  neighbour.     I  must  consider  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Paul,  and  John,  as  either  living  in  a  dark  age,  as  full  of  he 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  barbarous  climes,  or  else  wilfuliy  abominable 
and  wicked,  in  fellowshipping  polygamists,  and  representing  them  as 
fathers  of  the  faithful,  and  rulers  in  heaven.     I  must  doom  them  a  l  to 
hell    with  adulterers,  fornicators,  &c.,  or  else,  at  least,  assign  to  them 
some  nook  or  corner  in  heaven,  as  ignorant  persons,  who,  knowing  but 
little  were  beaten  with  few  stripes.     While,  by  analogy,  I  must  learn 
to  consider  the  Roman  Popes,  clergy,  and  nuns,  who  do  not  marry  at 
all  as  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  glory  ;  and  those  Catholics  and  1  rotestants 
who  have  but  one  wife,  as  next  in  order  of  salvation,  glory,  immorUility, 
and  eternal  life. 
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Now,  dear  friends,  much  as  I  long  to  see  you,  and  dear  as  you  are  to 
me,  I  can  never  come  to  these  terms.  I  feel  as  though  the  Gospel  had 
introduced  me  into  the  right  family,  into  the  right  lineage,  and  into 
good  company.  And  besides  all  these  considerations,  should  I  ever  be- 
come so  beclouded  with  unbelief  of  the  Scriptures  and  heavenly  institu- 
tions, as  to  agree  with  my  kindred  in  New  Hampshire,  in  theory,  still 
my  practical  circumstances  are  different,  and  would  I  fear  continue  to 
separate  us  by  a  wide  and  almost  impassable  gulf. 

For  instance,  I  have  (as  you  see,  in  all  good  conscience,  founded  on 
the  word  of  God)  formed  family  and  kindred  ties,  which  are  inexpres- 
sibly dear  to  me,  and  which  I  can  never  bring  my  feelings  to  consent 
to  dissolve.  I  have  a  good  and  virtuous  husband  whom  I  love.  We 
have  four  little  children  which  are  mutually  and  inexpressibly  dear  to  us. 
And  besides  this  my  husband  has  seven  other  living  wives,  and  one  who 
has  departed  to  a  better  world.  He  has  in  all  upwards  of  twenty-five 
children.  All  these  mothers  and  children  are  endeared  to  me  by  kin- 
dred ties,  by  mutual  affection,  by  acquaintance  and  association ;  and  the 
mothers  in  particular,  oy  mutual  and  long-continued  exercises  of  toil, 
patience,  long-suffering,  and  sisterly  kindness.  "We  all  have  our  im- 
perfections in  this  life;  but  I  know  that  these  are  good  and  worthy  women, 
and  that  my  husband  is  a  good  and  worthy  man  ;  one  who  keeps  the 
commandments  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  presides  in  his  family  like  an 
Abraham.  He  seeks  to  provide  for  them  with  all  diligence ;  he  loves 
them  all,  and  seeks  to  comfort  them  and  make  them  happy.  He  teaches 
them  the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gathers  them  about  him 
in  the  family  circle  to  call  upon  his  God,  both  morning  and  evening. 
He  and  his  family  have  the  confidence,  esteem,  good-will,  and  fellowship 
of  this  entire  territoiy,  and  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  Europe 
and  America.  He  is  a  practical  teacher  of  morals  and  religion,  a  pro- 
moter of  general  education,  and  at  present  occupies  an  honourable  seat 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  this  territory. 

Now,  as  to  visiting  my  kindred  in  New  Hampshire,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so,  were  it  the  will  of  God.  But  first,  the  laws  of  that 
state  must  be  so  modified  by  enlightened  legislation,  and  the  customs 
and  consciences  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  my  kindred,  so  altered,  that 
my  husband  can  accompany  me  with  all  his  wives  and  children,  and  be 
as  much  respected  and  honoured  in  his  family  organisation,  and  in  his 
holy  calling,  as  he  is  at  home  ;  or  in  the  sjime  manner  as  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  would  have  been  respected,  had  he,  with  his  wives  and  children, 
paid  a  visit  to  his  kindred.  As  my  husband  is  yet  in  his  youth,  as  well 
as  myself,  I  fondly  hope  we  shall  live  to  see  that  day.  For  already  the 
star  of  Jacob  is  in  the  ascendency ;  the  house  of  Israel  is  about  to  be 
restored :  while  "  Mystery  Babylon,'''  with  all  her  institutions,  awaits 
her  own  overthrow.  Till  this  is  the  case  in  New  Hampshire,  my  kin- 
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drcd  will  be  under  tlie  necessity  of  coming  here  to  see  us,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  will  be  mutually  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 

each  other's  company.  . 

You  mention,  in  your  letter,  that  Paul,  the  Apostle,  recommended 
that  Bishops  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  Why  this  was  the  case,  I  do 
not  know,  unless  it  was,  as  he  says,  that  while  he  was  among  Romans 
he  did  as  Romans  did.  Rome,  at  that  time,  governed  the  world,  as  it 
were ;  and  although  gross  idolaters,  they  held  to  the  one  wife  system 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  doubt,  the  Apostle  Paul,  seeing  a  great 
many  polygamists  in  the  Church,  recommended  that  they  had  better 
choose  for  this  particular  temporal  office,  men  of  small  families  who 
would  rot  be  in  disrepute  with  the  government.  This  is  pi^cisely  oiir 
course  in  those  countries  where  Roman  institutions  still  bear  sway. 
Oiu-  Elders  there  have  but  one  wife,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  laws 

°  yTu 'inquire  why  Elder  W.,  when  at  your  house,  denied  that  the 
Church  of  this  age  held  to  the  doctrine  of  plurality.  I  answer,  that  he 
might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  as  our  belief  on  this  point  was 
not  published  tiU  1852.  And  had  he  known  it,  he  had  no  right  o 
reveal  the  same  until  the  full  time  had  arrived.  God  kindly  withheld 
this  doctrine  for  a  time,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the 
nations  of  mystic  Babylon,  that  peradventure  ho  might  save  some  ol 

*  Tow,  dear  sister,  I  must  close.  I  wish  all  my  kindred  and  old  ^- 
quaintances  to  see  this  letter,  or  a  copy  thereof;  and  that  they  will  con- 
sider it  as  if  written  to  themselves.  I  love  them  dearly,  and  greatly 
desire  and  pray  for  their  salvation,  and  that  we  may  all  meet  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Dear  sister,  do  not  let  your  prejudices  and  traditions  keep  you  from 
believin-  the  Bible  ;  nor  the  pride,  shame,  or  love  of  the  wor  d  keep 
you  from  your  seat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  among  the  royal  family 
of  polygamists.     Write  often  and  freely.  ,     ,  ^    ,.       t 

With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  affection  and  kindred  feeling,  1  re- 
main, dear  sister,  your  affectionate  sister, 

Belinda  Marden  Pratt. 
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CHAP.  XL 

LAST    DAYS   AT    OT.    S.    L.    CITY. 

I  NOW  terminate  my  observations  upon  the  subject  of  Mor- 
monism.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  opinions  of  others  — 
not  my  own  —  have  been  recorded  as  carefully  as  my  means  of 
study  have  permitted,  and  that  facts,  not  theories,  have  been 
the  object  of  this  dissertation. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  abundantly  evident,  that  U.  T.  has  been 
successful  in  its  colonisation.  Every  where,  indeed,  in  the  New 
World,  the  stranger  wonders  that  a  poor  man  should  tarry  in 
Europe,  or  that  a  rich  man  should  remain  in  America — nothing 
but  the  strongest  chains  of  habit  and  vis  inertiw  can  reconcile 
both  to  their  miserable  lots.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
morally  and  spiritually,  as  well  as  physically,  the  proteges  of 
the  Perpetual  Emigration  P^und  gain  by  being  transferred  to 
the  Far  West.  Mormonism  is  emphatically  the  faith  of  the 
poor,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
English  mechanic,  collier,  and  agricultural  labourer, —  it  is  cal- 
culated that  a  million  of  them  exist  on  251.  per  annum  —  who, 
after  a  life  of  ignoble  drudgery,  of  toiling  through  the  year  from 
morning  till  night,  are  ever  threatened  with  the  workhouse, 
must  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Physically  speaking  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  conditions  of  the  Saints  and  the  class 
from  which  they  are  mostly  taken.  In  point  of  mere  morality, 
the  Mormon  community  is  perhaps  purer  than  any  other  of 
equal  numbers.*  I  have  no  wish  to  commend  their  spiritual,  or 
rather  their  materialistic  vagaries  —  a  materialisju  so  levelling 
in  its  unauthorised  deductions,  that  even  the  materialist  must 


1  refer  the  reader  to  Appendix  IV. 
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reiect  it:  but  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body,  bad  food  19 
better  than  none.  When  wealth  shall  be  less  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  England,  thus  doing  away  with  the  contrast  ot 
excessive  splendour  and  utter  destitution,  and  when  Home 
Missions  shall  have  done  their  duty  in  educating  and  evangel- 
ising the  imhappv  pariahs  of  town  and  country,  the  sons  ot  the 
land  which  boasts  herself  to  be  the  foremost  among  the  nations, 
will  blush  no  more  to  hear  that  the  Mormons  or  Latter  Day 
Saints  are  mostly  English.  ,        4.' 

About  the  middle  of  September,  the  time  of  my  departuie 
drew  nigh.     Judge  Flennikin  found  a  change  of  venue  to  Carson 
Valley  necessary;  Thomas,  his  son,  was  to  accompany  him,  atid 
the  Territorial  Marshal,  Mr.  G  rice,  —  a  quondam  volunteer  in 
the  Mexican  War,-was  part  of  the  cortege.     Escort  and  am- 
bulance had  been  refused;    it  was  imperative  to    find   both. 
Several  proposals  were  made  and  rejected.     At  last  an  eligible 
presented  himself.     Mr.  Kennedy,  an  Irishman  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  and  an  incola   of  California,  where  evil 
fate  had  made  him  a  widower,  had  «  swopped  "  stock,  and  was 
about  to  drive  thirty-three  horses  and  mules  to  the  "El  Dorado 
of  the  west."     For  the  sum  of  ,^150  each  he  agreed  to  convey 
us  to  provide  an  ambulance  which  cost  him  ^300,  and  three 
wagons  which   varied  in  price  from  m  to  ^75.     We  had  rea- 
son  to  think  well  of  his  probity,  concerning  which  we  had  taken 
counsel,  and  as  he  had  lost  a  horse  or  two,  and  had  received  a 
bullet  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with  the  Yuta 
Indians  near  Deep  Creek,  on  the  3rd  July  of  the  same  year,  we 
had  little  doubt  of  his  behaving  with  due  prudence.     He  pro- 
mised also  to  collect  a  sufficient  armed  party,  and  as  the  road  had 
lately  seen  troubles  -  three  drivers  had  been  shot  and  seventeen 
Indians  had    been  reported  slain    in  action,   by   the  lederal 
troops  —  we  were  certain  that  he  would  keep  his  word.     It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  hungry  season,  when  the  Indians  would  be 
collecting  their  pine  nuts  and  be  plotting  onslaughts  upon  the 

spring  emigrants. 

I  prepared  for  difficulties  by  having  my  hair  «  shingled  ott, 
till  my  head  somewhat  resembled  a  pointer's  dorsum,  and  deeply 
regretted   having  left  all  my  wigs  behind  me.     The  marsha 
undertook   to  lay  in    our  provisions :   we  bought    flour,   hard 
bread  or  biscuit,  eggs  and  bacon,  butter,  a  few  potted  luxuries, 
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not  forgetting  a  goodly  allowance  of  whiskey  and  korn- 
scbnapps,  whose  only  demerit  was  thfit  it  gave  a  taste  to  the 
next  morning.  The  travelling  canteen  consisted  of  a  little 
china,  tin  cups  and  plates,  a  coffee  pot,  fry  in"  Dan,  and  large 
ditto  for  bread  baking,  with  spoons,  knives,  and  torks. 

The  last  preparations  were  soon  made.  I  wrote  to  my  friends, 
amongst  others  to  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  who  read  out  the  missive 
magno  cum  nsu  audientiuni,  bought  a  pair  of  leather  leggings 
for  05,  settled  with  M.  Gebow,  a  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  I  had 
sat  as  a  student  of  the  Yuta  dialect,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  living,  which,  though  the  bill  was  curiously  worded,  were  ex- 
emplarily  inexpensive.*  Col.  Stambaugh  favoured  me  with  a 
parting  gift,  the  "Manual  of  Surveying  Instructions,"  which  I 
preserve  as  a  reminiscence,  and  a  cocktail  whose  aroma  still  lin- 
gers in  my  olfactories.     My  last  evening  was  spent  with  Mr. 

S ,  when  Mr.  John  Taylor  was  present,  and  where,  with  the 

kindly  aid  of  Madame,  we  drank  a  cafe  au  lait  as  good  as  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  affords.  I  thanked  the  governor  for  his  frarik 
and  generous  hospitality,  and  made  my  acknowledgments  to  his 
amiable  wife.  All  my  adieux  were  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
the  immediate  future  being  somewhat  dark  and  menacing. 

The  start  in  these  regions  is  coquettish  as  in  Eastern  Africa. 
We  were  to  depart  on  Wednesday  the  19th  September,  at  8  a.m. 
—  then  10  A.M. —  then  12  a.m. —  then,  after  a  deprecatory  visit, 
on  the  morrow.  On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  next  day, 
after  the  usual  amount  of  "  smiling,"  and  a  repetition  of  adieux, 
I  found  myself  "  all  aboord,"  wending  southwards,  and  mentally 
ejaculating  Hierosolymam  quando  revisam  ? 


*  Tlie  bill  in  question: — 

Gt.  S.  L.  City,  Septeber  18th,  1860. 
Captain  Burten  to  James  Townsend,  Dr. 
Aug.  27.     14  Bottle  Beer 


Belt  &  Scabbord 

500 

Cleaning  Vest  and  Coat 

250 

2  Bottles  Branday 

450 

Washing              .             .             .            , 

525 

to  Cash,  Ave  dollars 

500 

to  3  weaks  3  days  Bord 

.       3425 

62-50 

Cash,  five  dollars 
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CHAP.  XII. 

TO    RUBY    VAIJ.KY. 

Mounted  upon  a  fine  mule,  here  worth  ^240  and  "bound"  to 
iltl  in  CaUtbrnia  ^400,  and  accompanying  a  Gentile  youth  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Joe,  I  proceeded  to  take  my  firs 
lesson  in  stock  driving.  We  were  convoying  ten  horses,  which,  not 
beLg  wild,  declined'to  herd  together,  and  by  their  straggling 
mad!  the  task  not  a  little  difficult  to  a  tyro.     The  road  was 
Zt  leading  to  Camp  Floyd  before  described.     At  the  l^ewery 
near  Mountain  Point  we  found  some  attempts  at  a  station 
andwerecharged  ^1-50  forfrijoles,  potatoes,  and  bread :  amongst 
other  decoratfons  on  the  wall  was  a  sheet  of  prize  fighters,  m 
which  appeared  the  portraiture  of  an  old  man,  once  the  champion 
of  the  light  weights  in  the  English  ring,  now  a  Samt  in  Gt.  b.L. 
City    The  day  L  fine  and  wondrous  clear,  affording  us  a  splendid 
blck  view  of  the  Happy  Valley  before  it  was  finally  shut  out 
from  sight,  and  the  Utah  Lake  looked  a  very  gem  of  beauty, 
a  diamond  in  its  setting  of  steelly  blue  mountains.     After  ford- 
ing   the  Jordan  we  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  Kennedy  who  had 
be?n  delayed  by  more  last  words,  and  at  the  dug-out  we  drank 
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beer  with  Shropshire  Joe  tlie  Mormon,  who  had  been  vainly  at- 
tempting to  dig  water  by  a  divining  rod  of  peach  tree.  When 
moonlight  began  to  appear  Joe  the  Gentile  was  ordered  by  the 
"  boss"  to  camp  out  with  the  horses,  where  fodder  could  bo 
foiuid  gratis,  a  commandment  which  he  obeyed  with  no  end  of 
grumbling.  It  was  deep  in  the  night  before  we  entered  Frog- 
town,  where  a  creaking  little  Osteria  supplied  us  with  supper, 
and  I  found  a  bed  at  the  quarters  of  my  friend  Capt.  Heth, 
who  obligingly  insisted  upon  my  becoming  his  guest. 

The  five  days  between  the  20th  and  the  26th  September  sped 
merrily  at  my  new  home,  Camp  Floyd ;  not  pressed  for  time, 
I  embraced  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most 
of  my  American  brothers  in  arms.  My  host  was  a  son  of 
that  Old  Dominion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  still  linger 
traces  of  the  glorious  cavalier  and  the  noble  feudal  spirit,  which 
(alas !)  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  mother  country,  where 
the  genealogical  tree  still  hangs  against  the  wall,  where  the 
principal  families,  the  Nelsons,  Harrisons,  Pages,  Seldens,  and 
Aliens,  intermarry  and  bravely  attempt  to  entail,  and  where  the 
houses,  built  of  brick  brought  out  from  England,  still  retain 
traces  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  winter  indeed  might  be 
passed  most  pleasantly  on  the  banks  of  James  River  and  in  the 
West  of  Virginia, —  a  refreshing  winter  to  those  who  love  as  I 
do,  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors. 

From  Capt.  Heth  I  gathered  that  in  former  times,  in  Western 
America,  as  in  British  India,  a  fair  aborigine  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  co-partner  of  an  officer's  hut  or  tent.  The  improved 
communication,  however,  and  the  frequency  of  marriage,  have 
abolished  the  custom  by  rendering  it  unfashionable.  The 
Indian  squaw,  like  the  Beebee,  seldom  looked  upon  her  "  mari" 
in  any  other  light  but  her  banker.  An  inveterate  beggar,  she 
would  beg  for  all  her  relations,  for  all  her  friends,  and  all  her 
tribe,  rather  than  not  beg.  at  all,  and  the  lavatory  process 
required  always  to  be  prefaced  with  the  bribe.  Officers  who 
were  long  thrown  amongst  the  Prairie  Indians,  joined,  as  did 
the  Anglo-Indian,  in  their  nautches  and  other  amusements, 
where,  if  whiskey  was  present,  a  cut  or  stab  might  momentarily 
be  expected.  The  skin  was  painted  white,  black,  and  red,  the 
hair  was  dressed  and  decorated,  and  the  shirt  was  tied  round 
the  waist,  whilst  broad  cloth  and  blanket,  leggings  and  moccasins 
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completed  the  costume.  The  «  crack  thing  to  do  "  when  drink- 
ing witli  Indiiins,  and  listening  to  their  monotonous  songs  and 
taFes,  was  to  imitate  Indian  customs,  to  become,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  jolly  god,  a  Hatim  Tai,  exceedingly  generous ; 
to  throw  shirt  to  one  man,  blanket  to  another,  leggings  to 
a  tliird,  in  fact  to  return  home  in  breech-cloth.  Such  sprees 
would  have  been  severely  treated  by  a  highly  respectable 
government;  they  have  now,  however,  like  many  a  pleasant 
hour  in  British  India,  had  their  day,  and  are  sunk,  many  a 
fathom  deep,  in  the  genuine  Anglo-Scandinavian  gloom. 

I  heard  more  of  army  grievances  during  my  second  stay  at 
Camp  Floyd.     The  term  of  a  soldier's  enlistment,  five  yearsi  is 
too  short,  especially  for  the  cavalry  branch,  and  the  facilities  for 
desertion  are  enormous.     Between  the   two,  one-third  of  the 
army  disappears  every  year.     The  company  which  should  num- 
ber 84  has  often  only  50  men.    The  soldier  has  no  time  to  learn 
his  work ;  he  must  drive  wagons,  clear  bush,  make  roads,  and 
build  huts  and  stables.     When  thoroughly  drilled,  he  can  take 
his  discharge,  and  having  filled  a  purse  out  of  his  very  liberal 
pay  (^11  per  mensem),  he  generally  buys  ground  and  becomes 
a  landed  proprietor.     The  officers  are  equally  well  salaried,  but 
inarching,  counter-marching,  and  contingent  expenses  are  heavy 
enough  to  make  the  profession  little  better  than  it  is  in  France. 
The  Secretary  of  War  being  a  civilian,  with  naturally  the  highest 
theoretical  idea  of  discipline   and   command   combined  with 
economy,  is  always  a  martinet ;  no  one  can  exceed  the  minutest 
order,  and  leave  is  always  obtained  under  difficulties.     As  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  officers  are  southern  men,  especially 
Virginians,  and  aa  the  soldiers  are  almost  entirely  Germans  and 
Irish— the  Egyptians  of  modern  times— the  Federal  army  will 
take  little  part  in  the  ensuing  contest.     It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  force  will  disband,  break  in  two  Uke  the  nation- 
alities from  which  it  is  drawn.     As   far  as  I  could  judge  of 
American  officers,  they  are  about  as  republican  in  mind  and  tone 
of  thought  as  those  of  the  British  army.     They  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  bundle  of  sticks  reciuires  a  tie,  but  they  prefer,  as 
we  all  do,  King  Stork  to  King  Log,  and  King  Log  to  King  Mob. 
I  took  sundry  opportunities  of  attending  company  inspections, 
and  found  the  men  well  dressed  and  tolerably  set  up,  whilst  the 
bands,  being  German,  were  of  course  excellent.     Mr.  Chandless 
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and  others  talk  of  the  U.  S.  army  discipline  as  something 
Draconian  ;  severity  is  doubtless  necessary  in  a  force  ho  consti- 
tuted, but — a  pi'oof  of  their  clemency — desertion  is  the  only 
crime  punishable  by  flogging.  The  uniform  is  a  study.  The 
States  have  attempted  in  the  dress  of  their  army,  as  in  the 
forms  of  their  government,  a  moral  impossibility.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  once  cheap  and  soldiei-like,  useful  and  orna- 
mental, light  and  heavy,  pleasantly  hot  in  the  arctic  regions, 
and  agreeably  cool  under  the  tropics.  The  "  military  tailors  " 
of  the  English  army  similarly  forget  the  nixmber  of  changes  re- 
quired in  civilian  raiment,  and  looking  to  the  lightness  of  the 
soldier's  kit,  wholly  neglect  its  efficiency,  its  capability  of  preserv- 
ing the  soldier's  life.  The  Federal  uniform  consists  of  a  brigand- 
like and  bizarre  sombrero,  with  mephistophelian  cock-plume,  and 
of  a  blue  broad-cloth  tunic,  imitated  from  the  old  Kentuckian 
hunter's  surtout  or  wrapper,  with  terminations  sometimes  made 
to  match,  at  other  times  too  dark  and  dingy  to  please  the  eye. 
Its  principal  merit  is  a  severe  republican  plainness,  very  con- 
sistent with  the  prepossessions  of  the  people,  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  customs  of  military  nations.  Soldiers  love  to  dress  up 
INIars,  not  to  clothe  him  like  a  butcher's  boy. 

The  position  of  Camp  Floyd  is  a  mere  brickyard,  a  basin  surr 
roimded  by  low  hills,  which  an  Indian  pony  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  traversing ;  sometimes,  however,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  land,  though  apparently  easy  from  afar,  the  summits  assxune 
a  mural  shape,  which  would  stop  anything  but  a  moimtain 
sheep.  The  rim  shows  anticlinal  strata,  evidencing  upheavals, 
disruption,  and  lastly,  drainage  through  the  kanyons  which 
break  the  wall.  The  principal  vegetation  is  the  dwarf  cedar 
above,  the  sage  greenwood  and  rabbit  bush  below.  The  only 
animals  seen  upon  the  plain  are  jackass-rabbits,  which  in  places 
afford  excellent  sport.  There  are  but  few  Mormons  in  the 
valley ;  they  supply  the  camp  with  hay  and  vegetables,  and  are 
said  to  act  as  spies.  The  officers  cannot  but  remark  the  coarse 
fentures  and  the  animal  expression  of  their  countenances.  On 
the  outskirts  of  camp  are  a  few  women  that  have  taken 
sanctuary  among  the  Gentiles,  who  here  muster  too  strong  for 
the  Saints.  The  principal  amusement  seemed  to  be  that  of 
walking  into  and  out  of  the  sutlers'  stores,  the  hospitable  Messrs. 
Gilbert's  and  Livingston's,  —  a  passe-temps  which  I  have  seen  at 
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"Sukkur  Hiikknr  Rohri  "  —  and  in  an  oveninK'  rido,  dull,  tnono- 
tonons,  and  nielanclioly,  aH  if  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
liyderiibad,  Sindb. 

I  had  often  heard  of  a  local  lion,  the  Tiinpano;ro8  Kanyon, 
and  my  friendH  Captains  Heth  and  (love  had  obliginj^dy  offered 
to  Hhow  me  its  curiositieB.    After  breakfast  on  the  23rd  Sep- 
tend)er— a  bright  warm  day  — we  set  out  in  a  good  ambidance, 
well  provided  with  the  materials  of  a  two  days'  picnic,  biihind  u 
fine  team  of  four  mules,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Utah  Lake. 
After  passing  Simple  .Toe's  dug-out  we  sighted  the  water  once 
more;  it  was  of  a  whitish  blue,  like  the  milky  waves  of  Jordan, 
embosomed  in  the  embrace  of  tall  and  bald-headed  hills 'and 
mountains,  whose  monarch  wasNebo  of  the  jagged  cone.  Where 
the  wind  current  sets  there  are  patches  of  white  sand  strewn 
with  broken  shells  and  dried  waterweed.     Near  Pelican  Poin' ,  a 
long  projecting  rocky  spit,  there  is  a  fine  feeding  ground  for 
geese  and  ducks,  and  swimmers  and  divers  may  always  be  seen 
dotting  the  surface.     On  the  south  rises  a  conspicuous  buttress 
of  black  rock,  and  thirty  miles  off  we  could  see  enormous  ilust 
columns  careering  over  the  plain.    The  western  part  (jf  the  valley, 
cut  witb  sun  cracks  and  nullahs,  and  dotted  with  boulders,  shelves 
gradually  upwards  from  the  selvage  of  the  lake  to  small  divides 
and  dwarf-hill  ranges,  black  with  cedar  bush,  and  traversed  only 
by  wood  roads.    On  the  east  is  tlie  best  wheat  country  in  this  part 
of  the  Territory;  it  is  said  to  produce  106  bushels  per  acre. 

After   seventeen  miles    we  crossed  Jordan  Bridge,    another 
rickety   affair,    for  which,   being  Mormon  property,   we  paid 
^0-50  ;  bad  we  been  Saints  the  expense  would  have  been  one  half. 
Two  more  miles  led  us  to  Lehi,  a  rough  miniature  of  Gt.  S.  L. 
City,   in  which  the   only  decent   house  was  the  bishop's:   in 
British  India  it  would  have  been  the  collector  and  magistrate's. 
My  companions  pointed  out  to  me  a  hut  in  which  an  apostate 
Mormon's  throat  had  been  cut  by  blacker  o  I  faces.     It  is  grati- 
fying  to   observe   tbaf  throughout   the   U.S.,  ai   in   the  Old 
Country,  all  historical  interest  pales  be^oTc  a  barliarous  muider. 
As  we  advanced  a  wall  of  rock  lay  before  us;  the  strata  were  in 
confusion  as  if  a  convulsion  had  lately  shuddered  through  their 
frame,  and  tumbled  fragments  cumbered  the  base,  running  up 
by  precipitous  ascents  to  the  middle  heights.     The  colours  were 
Jis  grotesque ;  the  foreground  was  a  mass  of  emerald  cane,  high 
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oml  hurtliy;  beyond  it,  the  nisar  diHtancc  woh  pink  with  tlio 
beautiful  bloom,  moHt  unpoetically  termed  *•  hoj,'wee(l,"  and 
azure  with  a  jijrowth  like  the  celebrated  blue  grass  of  Kentucky ; 
whilHt  the  wall  itself  wa.<  a  blood  stone,  dark  ^rreeii  with  cedar, — 
•which,  100  feet  tall,  was  dwarfed  to  an  inch, —  and  nnl  stained 
with  autunuial  maple;  whilst  below  and  around  the  brightest 
yellow  of  the  faded  willow  formed  the  bezel,  a  golden  rim. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Lehi  led  us  to  American  Fork,  a 
Boft  sweet  spring  of  snow  water,  with  dark  shells  adhering  to 
white  stones,  and  a  quantity  of  trout  swimming  the;  lin)pid  w;<ve. 
The  bridge  was  rickety  and  loose  planked  ;  in  fact,  the  worst  I 
ever  saw  in  the  U.  S.,  where  as  a  rule  the  coimtry  bridges  can 
never  be  crossed  without  fear  and  trembling;  the  moderate  toll 
was  S^  I'oth  ways.  Three  miles  and  a  half  more  placed  us  at 
Ikttle  Creek,  where  in  18/5.3  the  Vuta  Indians  fled  precipitately 
from  a  Mormon  charge.  Six  miles  over  a  dusty  beach  conducted 
lis  to  the  mouth  of  the  kanyon,  a  brown  tract  crossed  by  a 
dusty  road  and  many  a  spring,  and  showing  the  base  of 
the  opposite  wall  encumbered  with  degraded  masses,  super- 
imposed upon  which  'vere  miniature  castles.  The  mouth  of  the 
ravine  was  a  romantic  spot :  the  staples  were  sister  giants  of 
brown  rock — here  sheer,  there  sloping — where  pines  and  firs 
found  a  precarious  root-hold,  and  ranged  in  long  perspective 
lines,  whilst  between  them,  through  its  channel,  verdant  with 
willow,  and  over  a  clear,  pebbly  bed,  under  the  screes  and  scaurs, 
coursed  a  mountain  torrent  more  splendid  than  Ruknabad. 

We  forded  the  torrent  and  pursued  the  road,  now  hugging 
the  right  then  the  left  side  of  the  chasm.  The  latter  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  misty  with  the  blue  of  heaven,  and  rising 
till  its  solidity  was  blent  with  the  tenuity  of  ether.  The  rest  of 
the  scenery  was  that  of  the  great  Cottonwood  Kanyon ;  painting 
might  express  the  difference,  language  cannot.  After  six  miles 
of  a  narrow  winding  road,  we  reached  the  place  of  Cataracts,  the 
principal  lion  of  the  place,  and  found  that  the  season  had 
reduced  them  to  two  thin  milky  lines  coursing  down  bitumen- 
coloured  slopes  of  bare  rock,  bordered  by  shaggy  forests  of  firs  and 
cedars.  The  shrinking  of  the  water's  volume  lay  bare  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cascades,  two  steps  and  a  slope,  which  at  a  happier 
time  would  have  been  veiled  by  a  continuous  sheet  of  foam. 

After  finding   a  suitable   spot   we  outspanned,  and,  whilst 
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recruiting  exhausted  nature,  allowed  our  mules  to  roll  and  rest. 
After  dining  and  collecting  a  few  shells,  we  remounted  and 
drove  back  through  a  magnificent  sunset  to  American  Fork, 
where  the  bishop,  Mr.  Lysander  Dayton,  of  Ohio,  had  offered  us 
bed  and  board.  The  good  episkopos  was  of  course  a  Mormon, 
as  we  could  see  by  his  two  pretty  wives ;  he  supplied  us  with 
an  excellent  supper  as  a  host,  not  as  an  inn-keeper.  The  little 
settlement  was  Gt.  S.  L.  City  on  a  small  scale ;  full  of  the  fair 
sex ;  every  one,  by  the  bye,  appeared  to  be  or  about  to  be  a 
mother.     Fair,  but,  alas !  not  fair  to  us, — it  was  verily 

"  Water,  water,  every  where, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink ! " 

Before  setting  out  homewards  on  the  next  day  we  met  0. 
Porter  Rockwell,  and  took  him  to  the  house  with  us.     This  old 
Mormon,  in  days  gone  by,  suffered  or  did  not  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  shooting  or  not  shooting  Governor  Boggs,  of  Missouri : 
he  now  herds  cattle  for  Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.     His  tastes  are 
apparently  rural ;  his  enemies  declare  that  his  life  would  not  be 
safe  in  the  City  of  the  Saints.    An  attempt  had  lately  been  made 
to  assassinate  him  in  one  of  the  kanyons,  and  the  first  report 
that  reached  my  ears  when  en  route   to  California  was   the 
murder  of  the  old    Danite  by   a  certain  Mr.  Marony.     He  is 
one  of  the  triumvirate,  the  First  Presidency  of  "  executives," 
the  two  others  being  Ephe  Hanks  and  Bill  Hickman  —  whose 
names  were  loud  in  the  land ;  they  are  now,  however,  going 
down;  middle  age  has  rendered   them  comparatively  inactive, 
and  the  rising  generation.  Lot  Huntington,  Ike  Clawson,  and 
other  desperadoes,  whose  teeth  and  claws  are  full  grown,  are 
able  and  willing  to  stand  in  their  stead.     Porter  Rockwell  was  a 
man  about  fifty,  tall  and  strong,  with  ample  leather   leggings 
overhanging  his  huge  spurs,  and  the  saw-handles  of  two  re- 
volvers peeping  from  his  blouse.     His  forehead  was  already  a 
little  bald,  and  he  wore  his  long  grizzly  locks  after  the  ancient 
fashion  of  the  U.  S.,  plaited  and  gathered  up  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck;    his    brow   puckered   with  frowning  wrinkles  contrasted 
curiously  with   his  cool  determined  grey  eye,  jolly    red  face, 
well  touched  up  with  "paint,"  and  his  laughing  good-humoured 
mouth.     He  had  the  manner  of  a  jovial,  reckless,  devil-may- 
care  English  ruffian.     Tlie  officers  called  him  Porter,  and  pre- 
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ferred  him  to  the  "slimy  villains"  who  will  drink  with  a  man 
and  then  murder  him.     After  a  little  preliminary  business  about 
a  stolen  horse,  all  conducted  on  the  amiable,  he  pulled  out  a 
dollar,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  distillery  for  a  bottle  of 
Valley  Tan.    The  aguardiente  waa  smuggled  in  under  a  cloth,  as 
though  we  had  been  respectables  in  a  Moslem  countiy,  and  we 
were  asked  to  join  him  in  a  "  squar'  drink,"  which  means  spirits 
without  water.     The  mode  of  drinking  was  peculiar.     Porter, 
after  the  preliminary  sputation  raised   tht  glass  with  cocked 
little  finger  to  his  lips,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  ejaculated 
"  Wheat ! "  that  is  to  say  "  good,"  and  drained  the  tumbler  to  the 
bottom  :  we  acknowledged  his  civility  with  a  "  here's  how,"  and 
drank  Kentucky-fashion,   which    in   English   is  midshipman's 
grog.     Of  these  "squar'  drinks"  we  had  at  least  four,  which, 
however,  did  not  shake  Mr.  Rockwell's  nerve,  and  then  he  sent 
out  for  more.     Meanwhile  he  told  us  his  last  adventure,  how 
when  ascending  the  kanyon  he  suddenly  found  himself  covered 
by  two  long  rifles ;  how  he  had  thrown  himself  from  his  horse, 
dra,wn  his  revolver  and  crept  behind  a  bush,  and  how  he  had 
dared  the  enemy  to  come  out  and  fight  like  men.     He  spoke 
of  one  Obry,  a  Frenchman,   lately  killed  in  a  street   quarrel, 
who  rode  on  business  from  Santa  Fe  to  Independence,  about 
600  miles  in  110  hours.     Porter  offered,  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  to  excel   him  by  getting  over  900   in   144.     When  he 
heard  that  I  was  preparing  for  California  he  gave  me  abundant 
good  advice — to  carry  a  double-barrelled  gun  loaded  with  buck- 
shot ;  to  "  keep  my   eyes  skinned,"  especially  in  kanyons  and 
ravines ;  to  make  at  times  a  dark  camp  —  that  is  to  say,  un- 
hitching for  supper  and  then  hitching  up  and  turning  a  few 
miles  off  the  road  —  ever  to  be  ready  for  attack  when  the 
animals  were  being  inspanned  and  outspanned,  and  never  to 
trust  to   appearances   in   an   Indian  country,  where   the  red 
varmint  will  follow  a  man  for  weeks,  perhaps  peering  through  a 
wisp  of  grass  on  a  hill  top,  till  the  time  arrives  for  striking  the 
blow.      I   observed  that,  when  thus   speaking,   Porter's   eyes 
assumed  the  expression  of  an  old  mountaineer's,  ever  rolling  as 
if  set  in  quicksilver.      For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  "  White 
Indians,"  the  worst  of  their  kind,  he  advised  me  to  shun  the 
direct  route,  which  he  represented  to  be  about  as  fit  for  travel- 
ling as  is  h — 11  for  a  powder  magazine,  and  to  journey  via 
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Fillmore  and  the  wonder-bearing  White  Mountains*;  finally, 
he  comforted  me  with  an  assurance  that  either  the  Indians 
woidd  not  attempt  to  attack  us  and  our  stock  —  ever  a  sore 
temptation  to  them  —  or  that  they  would  assault  us  in  force 
and  "  wipe  us  out." 

When  the  drinking  was  finished  we  exchanged  a  cordial 
poignee  de  main  with  Porter  and  our  hospitable  host,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  crSme  de  la  creme  of  Utah  county,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  again  without  the  limits  of  Camp  Floyd. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  September,  the  Judge,  accom- 
panied bv  his  son  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Territory,  entered  the 
cantonment,  and  our  departure  was  fixed   for   the  next   day. 
The  morning  of  the  start  was  spent  in  exchanging  adieux  and 
little  gifts  with  men   who   had   now  become   friends,  and   in 
stirrup-cups  which  succeeded  one  another  at  no  longer  intervals 
than   quarter   hours.     Judge  Crosbie,  who  had  arrived  by  the 
last  mail,  kindly  provided  me  with  fishing  tackle  which  could 
relieve  a  diet  of  eggs  and  bacon,  and  made  me  regret  that  I 
had  not  added  to  my  oiitfit  a  INIaynard.     This,  the   best  of 
breechloading  guns,  can  also  be  loaded  at  the  muzzle ;  a  mere 
carbine  in  si5;e,  it  kills  at  1300  yards,  and  in  the  U.  S.  costs 
only  ,!Sf-iO  =  8L      The  Judge,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  usual 
Elijah    Pogram    style   that  still   affects  birdseye  or  speckled 
white  tie,  black  satin  waistcoat,  and  swallow-tailed  coat  of  rusty 
broadcloth,  with  terminations  to  match,  had  been  employed 
for  some  time  in   Oregon   and   at    St.   Juan;    he   knew   one 
of  my  expatriated  friends  —  poor  J.  de  C.  whose  exile  we  all 
lament  —  and  he  gave  me  introductions  which  I  found  most 
useful  in  Carson  Valley.     Like  the  best  Americans  he  spoke  of 
the  English  as  brothers,  and  freely  owned  the  deficiencies  of  his 
Government,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  frontier  Indians. 

We  started  from  Lieut.  Dudley's  hospitable  quarters,  where 
a  crowd  had  collected  to  bid  us  farewell.  The  ambulance,  with 
four  mules  driven  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  person,  stood  at  the  door, 
and  the  parting  stirrup-cup  was  exhibited  with  a  will.     I  bade 

♦  An  emigrant  company  lately  followed  this  road,  and  when  oliliged  by  the 
death  of  tlieir  cattle  to  abandon  th(>ir  kit  they  found  on  the  tramp  a  lump  of  virgin 
silver,  which  was  carried  to  California :  an  exploring  party  afterwards  despatched 
failed,  however,  to  make  the  lead.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Wliite  Moun- 
tains tliere  is  a  nuinimoth  cave,  of  which  one  mile  has  been  explored  ;  it  is  said  to 
end  in  a  precipice,  and  the  enterprising  Major  Egan  is  eager  to  trace  its  course. 
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fVirewell  with  a  true  regret  to  my  kind  and  gallant  hosts,  whose 
brotherly  attentions  had  made  even  wretched  Camp  Floyd  a 
pleasant  sejour  to  me.  At  the  moment  I  write  it  is  probably 
desolate :  the  "  Secession  "  disturbances  having  necessitated  the 
withdrawal  of  the  unhappies  from  U.  T. 

About  4  P.M.,  as  we  mounted,  a  furious  duEt-otorm  broke 
over  the  plain ;  perhaps  it  may  account  for  our  night's  ViAprise, 
which  a  censorious  reader  might  attribute  to  our  copious  liba- 
tions of  whiskey.  The  road  to  the  first  mail  station,  "  JNIeadow 
Creek,"  lay  over  a  sage  barren ;  we  lost  no  time  in  missing  it 
by  forging  to  the  west.  After  hopelessly  driving  about  the 
country  till  10  P.M.  in  the  fine  cool  night,  we  knocked  at  a  hut 
and  induced  the  owner  to  appear.  He  was  a  Dane  who  spoke 
but  little  English,  and  his  son,  "  skeert"  by  our  fierceness,  began 
at  once  to  boohoo.  At  last,  however,  we  were  guided  by  our 
"  foreloper "  to  "  Johnston's  settlement,"  in  Rock  Valley,  and 
we  entered  by  the  unceremonious  process  of  pulling  down  the 
zigzag  fences.  After  some  trouble  we  persuaded  a  Mormon  to  quit 
the  bed  in  which  his  wife  and  children  lay,  to  shake  down  for 
us  sleeping  places  among  the  cats  and  hens  on  the  floor,  and  to 
provide  our  animals  with  oats  and  hay.  Mr.  Grice,  the 
Marshal,  one  of  the  handiest  of  men,  who  during  his  volunteer 
(Service  in  Mexico  had  learned  most  things  from  carrying  a 
musket  to  cooking  a  steak,  was  kind  enough  to  prepare  our 
supper,  after  which,  still  sorely  laden  with  whiskey  dying  within 
us,  we  turned  in. 

To  Meadow  Creel;  27tk  September. 

We  rose  with  the  dawn,  the  cats,  and  the  hens,  sleep  being 
impossible  after  the  first  blush  of  light,  and  I  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  settlement.  It  is  built  upon  the  crest  of  an  earth- 
wave  rising  from  grassy  hollows  ;  the  haystacks  told  of  stock,  and 
the  bunch-grass  on  the  borders  of  the  ravines  and  nullahs  ren- 
dered the  place  particularly  fit  for  pasturage.  The  land  is  too 
cold  for  cereals  :  in  its  bleak  bottoms  frost  reigns  throughout  the 
year ;  and  there  is  little  bench-ground.  The  settlement  con- 
sisted of  half  a  dozen  huts,  which  swarmed,  however,  with 
women  and  children.  Mr.  Kennedy  introduced  us  to  a  Scotch 
widow  of  mature  years,  who  gave  us  any  amount  of  butter  and 
butter-milk  in  exchange  for  a  little  tea.     She  was  but  a  luke- 
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warm  Mormon,  declaring  polygamy  to  be  an  abomination,  com- 
plaining that  she  had  been  inveigled  to  a  mean  place,  and  that 
the  poor  in  Mormondom  were  exceedingly  poor.  Yet  the  canny 
l)ody  was  stout  and  fresh ;  her  house  was  clean  and  neat ;  and 
she  washed  her  children  and  her  potatoes. 

We  had  wandered  twenty-five  miles  out  of  the  right  road,  and 
were  still  distant  fifteen  to  sixteen  from  the  first  mail  station.  For 
the  use  of  the  floor,  flies,  and  permission  to  boil  water,  we  paid  our 
taciturn  Mormon  $2,  and  at  noon,  a  little  before  the  bursting 
of  the  dusty  storm-gusts,  which  reproduced  the  horrors  of  Sindh, 
we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  saddle  and  the  ambulance. 
We  passed  by  a  cattle  track  on  rolling  ground  dotted  with  sage 
and  greasewood,  which  sheltered  hosts  of  jackass-rabbits,  and 
the  sego  with  its  beautiful  lily-like  flowers.  After  crossing 
sundry  nullahs  and  pitch-holes,  with  deep  and  rugged  sides,  we 
made  the  mail  station  at  the  west  end  of  Rush  Valley,  which  is 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Camp  Floyd.  The  little  green 
bottom,  with  its  rush-bordered  sinking  spring,  is  called  by  Capt. 
Simpson  "  Meadow  Creek."  We  passed  a  pleasant  day  in 
revolver  practice,  with  Al.  Huntington,  the  renowned  brother 
of  Lot,  who  had  lately  bolted  to  South  California,  in  attempts  at 
rabbit-shooting — the  beasts  became  very  wild  in  the  evening  — 
and  in  dining  on  an  antelope,  which  a  youth  had  ridden  down  and 
pistolled.  With  the  assistance  of  the  station-master,  Mr.  Faust, 
a  civil  and  communicative  man,  who  added  a  knowledge  of  books 
and  drugs  to  the  local  history,  I  compiled  an  account  of  the  several 
lines  of  communication  between  Gt.  S.  L.  City  and  California. 

Three  main  roads  connect  the  land  of  the  Saints  with  the 
Eldorado  of  the  West  —  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the 
southern. 

The  northern  road  rounds  the  upper  end  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  falls  into  the  valleys  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson 
Rivers.     It  was  explored  in  1845  by  Col.  Fremont'*^  who,  when 

*  Explored  is  used  in  a  modified  sense.  Every  foot  of  ground  passed  over  by 
Colonel  Fremont  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  old  trappers  and  traders,  as  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  the  Arab  und  Portuguese  pombeiros.  But  this  fact  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  honours  of  the  man  who  first  surveyed  and  scientifically 
observed  the  country.  Amongst  those  who  preceded  Colonel  Fremont  the  most 
remarkable,  perhaps,  was  Sylvester  Pattie,  a  \'irginian,  who  having  lost  his  wife 
in  his  adopted  home  on  the  Missouri,  resolved  to  trap  upon  and  to  trace  out  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yellow  Kiver.     The  little  company  of  five  person.-,  amongst 
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passing  over  the  seventy  waterless  miles  of  the  western,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  eastern  desert,  lost  ten  mules  and  several  horses. 
The  "first  overland  trip"  was  followed  in  1846  by  a  party  of 
emigrants  under  a  Mr.  Hastings,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
"cut  off"  which  has  materially  shortened  the  distance.  The 
road  has  been  carefully  described  in  Kelly's  California,  in 
Horn's  «  Overland  Gruide,"  and  by  M.  Remy.  It  is  still,  despite 
its  length,  preferred  by  travellers,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
grass  and  water :  moreover,  there  are  now  but  two  short  stretches 
of  desert. 

The  southern  road,  via  P'illmore  and  San  Bernardino,  to  San 
Pedro,  where  the  traveller  can  embark  for  San  Francisco,  is  long 
and  tedious  ;  water  is  found  at  thirty  mile  distances  ;  there  are 
three  deserts ;  and  bunch  and  other  grasses  are  not  plentiful.  It 
has  one  great  merit,  namely,  that  of  being  rarely  snowed 
up,  except  between  the  Rio  Virgen  and  Gt.  S.  L.  City :  the 
best  travelling  is  in  spring,  when  the  melting  snows  from  the 
eastern  hills  fill  the  rivulets.  This  route  has  been  travelled  over 
by  Messrs.  Chandless  and  Remy,  who  have  well  described  it  in 
their  picturesque  pages.  I  add  a  few  notes,  collected  from  men 
who  have  ridden  over  the  ground  for  several  years,  concerning 
the  stations :  the  information,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
merely  hearsay.* 

whom  were  Pattie  and  his  son,  set  out  on  the  20th  June  1824,  and  on  the  2nd 
August  arrived  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte,  where  they  found  General  Pratt 
proceeding  towards  Santa  Fe.  Pattie  in  command  of  116  men  crossed  the  divid- 
ing ridge,  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grand  del  Norto,  entered  Santa  V6 
and  trapped  on  the  Gila  Eiver.  The  party  broke  up  on  the  27th  November 
1826,  when  Pattie  accompanied  by  his  son  and  six  others  descended  the  Colorado, 
and  after  incredible  hardships  reached  the  Hispano-Amcricau  Missions,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  customary  inhumanity.  The  father  died  in  durance 
vile,  the  sor,  after  being  released  and  vaccinated  at  San  Diego,  reached  San 
Francisco,  M'hence  he  returned  home  via  Vera  Cruz  and  New  Orleans,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years.     The  whole  tale  is  well  told  in  "  Harper's  Magazine." 

*  The  distance  from  Gt.  S.  L.  City  to  San  Bernardino  is,  according  to  my 
informant,  about  750  miles,  and  has  been  accomplished  in  fourteen  days.  Tlie 
road  runs  through  Provo  to  Salt  Cruz  formed  by  a  desert  of  50-60  miles,  and 
making  Sevier  Eiver  the  half-way  point  to  the  capital.  At  Corn  Creek  is  an 
Indian  farm,  and  Weaver  is  64  miles  from  Filmore.  Cedar  Spring  is  the 
entrance  to  Paravan  Valley,  where  as  early  as  1806  there  was  a  fort  and  a  settle- 
ment.  Then  comes  Fillmore,  tlie  territorial  capital,  and  96  mik-s  afterwards  it 
passes  thi-ougli  Paravan  City  in  Little  Salt  Lake  Valley.  At  Cold  Creek  it  forks, 
the  central  road  being  that  mostly  preferred.  The  next  station  is  Mountain 
Meadows,  the  Southern  Eim  of  the  Basin,  celebrated  for  its  massacre ;  ensues 
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The  central  route  is  called  Egan's  by  the  Mormons,  Simpson's 
by  the  Gentiles.     Mr.  or  Major  Howard  Egan  is  a  Saint  and 
well-known  guide,  an  indefatigable  mountaineer,  who  for  some 
time  drove  stock  to  California  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Living- 
ston, and  who  afterwards   became  mail   agent  under  Messrs. 
Chorpenning  and  Russell.    On  one  occasion  he  made  the  distance 
in  twelve  days,  and  he  claims  to  have  explored  the  present  post- 
office  route  between  1850  and  the  winter  of  1857-1858.     Capt. 
J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  Federal  army,  whose  itinerary  is  given  in 
Appendix!.,  followed  between  May  and  June  1859.     He  tra- 
velled along  Egan's  path,  with  a  few  unimportant  deviations, 
for  300  miles,  and  left  it  ten  miles  west  of  Ruby  Valley,  trending 
southwards  to  the  suite  of  the  Carson  River.     On  his  return  he 
pursued  a  more  southerly  line,  and  fell  into  Egan's  route  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Camp  Floyd.     The  employes  of  the  route 
prefer  Egan's  line,  declaring  that  on  Simpson's  there  is  little 
grass,  that  the  springs  are  mere  fiumaras  of  melted  snow,  and 
that  the  wells  are  waterless.     Bad,  however,  is  the  best,  as  the 
following  pages  will,  I  think,  prove. 

To  Tophet,  28th  September. 

On  a  cool  and  cloudy  morning,  which  at  10  a.m.  changed  into 
a  clear  sunny  day,  we  set  out,  after  paying  $?>  for  three  feeds,  to 
make  the  second  station.  Our  road  lay  over  the  seven  miles  of 
plain  that  ended  Rush  Valley:  we  saw  few  rabbits,  and  the  sole 
vegetation  was  stunted  sage.  Ensued  a  rough  divide,  stony  and 
dusty,  with  cahues  and  pitch-holes  :  it  i",  known  by  the  name  of 

the  Santa  Clara  Eiver,  and  thence  a  total  of  70  miles,  divided  into  several 
stages,  lead  to  the  Eio  Virgen.  After  following  the  latter  for  20-30  nuh-s, 
the  path  crosses  the  divide  of  Muddy  River  and  enters  a  desert  55-67  miles 
in  breadth  leading  to  Las  Vegas.  Thirty  miles  beyond  that  point  lies  a  pretty 
water  called  "Mountain  Springs,"  a  preliminary  to  "Dry  Lake,"  a  second 
desert  40-45  miles  broad,  and  ending  at  an  alkaline  water  called  Kingston 
Springs.  The  third  desert,  40  miles  broad,  leads  to  a  post  establislied  for 
the  protection  of  emigrants,  and  called  Bitter  or  Bidder's  Springs,  115  miles 
from  Las  Vegas.  The  next  stage  of  35  is  to  the  Indian  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Colorado,  whence  there  is  another  military  establisliment :  the  land 
is  now  Califomian.  Thence  following  and  crossing  tlie  coiu-se  of  the  streuin, 
the  traveUer  sights  the  Sierra  Nevada.  After  50  miles  down  the  Mohave 
kanyon  is  San  Bernardino,  once  a  thriving  Mormon  settlement,  90  miles  from 
San  Pedro  and  120  from  San  Diego,  where  water  conveyance  is  found  to  Sua 
Francisco. 
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General  Johnson's  Pass.  The  hills  above  it  are  grey  and  bald- 
headed,  a  few  bristles  of  black  cedar  protruding  from  their 
breasts,  and  the  land  wears  an  uninhabitable  look.  After  two 
miles  of  toil  we  halted  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  station.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  road  was  a  spring  half  way  up  the  hill :  three 
holes  lay  full  of  slightly  alkaline  water,  and  the  surplus  flowed 
off  in  a  black  bed  of  vegetable  mud,  which  is  often  dry  in  spring 
and  summer.  At  "  Point  Look  Out,"  near  the  counterslope  of 
divide,  we  left  on  the  south  Simpson's  route,  and  learned  by  a 
sign-post  that  the  distance  to  Carson  is  533  miles.  The  pass 
led  to  Skull  Valley,  of  ominous  sound.  According  to  some,  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  remains  of  Indians  which  are  found 
scattered  about  a  fine  spring  in  the  southern  parts.  Others  de- 
clare that  the  mortal  remains  of  bison  here  lie  like  pavement 
stones  or  cannon-balls  in  the  Crimean  Valley  of  Death.  Skull 
Valley  stretches  nearly  S.  W.  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  plain,  with 
which  it  communicates,  and  its  drainage,  as  in  these  parts  gene- 
rally, feeds  the  lake.  Passing  out  of  Skull  Valley,  we  crossed 
the  cahues  and  pitch-holes  of  a  broad  bench  which  rose  above 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  after  seventeen  miles  beyond  the  Pass 
reached  the  station  which  Mormons  call  Egan's  Springs,  anti- 
Mormons  Simpson's  Springs,  and  Gentiles  Lost  Springs. 

Standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  bench,  I  could  see  the  Tophet 
in  prospect  for  us  till  Carson  Valley ;  a  road  narrowing  in  per- 
spective to  a  point,  spanned  its  grisly  length,  awfully  long,  and 
the  next  mail  station  had  shrunk  to  a  little  black  knob.  All 
was  desert :  the  bottom  could  no  longer  be  called  basin  or  valley : 
it  was  a  thin  fine  silt,  thirsty  dust  in  the  dry  season,  and  putty- 
like mud  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  rains.  The  hair  of  this 
unlovely  skin  was  sage  and  greasewood:  it  was  warted  with 
sand-heaps ;  in  places  mottled  with  bald  and  horrid  patches  of 
salt  soil,  whilst  in  others  minute  crystals  of  salt,  glistening  like 
diamond-dust  in  the  sunlight,  covered  tracts  of  moist  and  oozy 
mud.  Before  us,  but  a  little  to  the  right  or  north,  and  nearly 
due  west  of  Camp  Floyd,  rose  Granite  Mountain,  a  rough  and 
jagged  spine  or  hogsback,  inhabited  only  by  wolves  and  ante- 
lopes, hares  and  squirrels,  grasshoppers,  and  occasionally  an 
Indian  family.  Small  sweet  springs  are  found  near  its  northern 
and  southern  points.  The  tradition  of  the  country  declares  it  to 
be  rich  in  gold,  which,  however,  no  one  dares  to  dig.     Our  road 
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is  a])out  to  round  the  southern  extremity,  wheeling  fiuccessivtily 
8.  and  S.-E.,  then  W.  and  N.-W.,  then  S.-W.  and  S.-E.,  and  S.-W. 
and  N.-W. — in  fact,  round  three  quarters  of  the  compass;  and 
for  three  mortal  days  we  shall  sight  its  ugly  frowning  form.  A 
direct  passage  leads  between  it  and  the  corresponding  point  of 
southern  hill :  we  contemplate,  through  the  gap,  a  blue  ridge 
where  lies  Willow  Spring  Station,  the  destination  of  our  after 
to-morrow ;  but  the  straight  line  which  saves  so  much  distance 
is  closed  by  bogs  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  size  of 
the  wild  sage  would  impede  our  wagon  wheels. 

The  great  desert  of  Utah  Territory  extends  in  length  about 
300  miles  along  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It« 
breadth  varies :  a  little  further  south  it  cannot  be  crossed  ;  the 
water,  even  where  not  poisonous,  being  insufficient.  The 
formation  is  of  bottoms  like  that  described  above,  bench-lands, 
with  the  usual  parallel  and  perfectly  horizontal  water-lines, 
leaving  regular  steps,  as  the  sea  settled  down,  by  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  land.  They  mark  its  former  elevation  upon  the 
sides  of  the  many  detached  ridges  trending  mostly  N.  and  S. 
Like  the  rim  of  the  Basin,  these  hills  are  not  a  single  con- 
tinuous mountain  range  which  might  be  flanked,  but  a  series  of 
disconnected  protrusions  above  the  general  level  of  the  land.  A 
paying  railway  through  this  country  is  as  likely  as  a  profitable 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez :  the  obstacles  must  be 
struck  at  right  angles,  with  such  assistance  as  the  rough  kan- 
yons  and  the  ravines  of  various  levels  afford. 

We  are  now  in  a  country  dangerous  to  stock.  It  is  a  kind  of 
central  point,  where  Pavant,  Grosh-Yuta  (popularly  called  Goah 
Ute),  and  Panak  (Bannacks)  meet.  Watches,  therefore,  were 
told  off  for  the  night.  Next  morning,  however,  it  was  found 
that  all  had  stood  on  guard  with  unloaded  guns. 

To  Fish  S^rinffs,  29th  September. 

At  Lost  Springs  the  party  was  mustered.  The  following  was 
found  to  be  the  material.  The  Ras  Kafilah  was  one  Kennedy, 
an  Irishman,  whose  brogue,  doubly-Dublin,  sounded  startlingly 
in  the  Great  American  Desert.  On  a  late  trip  he  had  been 
victimised  by  Indians.  The  savages  had  driven  off  two  of  his 
horses,  into  a  kanyon  within  sight  of  the  Deep  Creek  Station. 
In  the  hurry  of  pursuit  he  spurred  up  the  ravine,  followed  by  a 
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friend,  when  sighting  jerked  meat,  his  own  property,  upon  the 
trees,  he  gave  the  word  saiive  qui  pent.  As  they  whirled 
tlieir  horses  the  Yutas  rushed  down  tlie  hill  to  intercept  them 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  calling  them  in  a  loud  voice  dogs 
and  scjuaws,  and  firing  sundry  shots,  which  killed  Kennedy's 
horse  and  pierced  his  right  arm.  Most  men,  though  they  jest 
at  scars  before  feeling  a  woimd,  are  temporarily  cowed  by  an 
infliction  of  the  kind,  and  of  that  order  was  the  good  Kennedy. 

The  next  was  an  excellent  traveller,  by  name  Howard.  On 
the  road  between  Gt.  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Floyd  I  saw  two 
men,  who  addressed  me  as  Mr.  Kennedy  the  boss,  and  finding 
out  their  mistake,  followed  us  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
party,  with  one  eye  grey  and  the  other  black,  mounted  upon 
a  miserable  pony,  was  an  American.  After  a  spell  at  the 
gold  diggings  of  California  he  had  re-visited  the  States,  and  he 
now  wished  to  return  to  his  adopted  country  without  loss  of 
time.  He  was  a  hardy,  fine-tempered  fellow,  exceedingly  skilled 
in  driving  stock.  His  companion  was  a  Frenchman  and  ex- 
Zouave,  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  declared  that  he 
came  from  Cuba,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  every  word  of  Spanish. 
Like  foreigners  amongst  Anglo-Scandinavians  generally,  the 
poor  devil  fared  badly.  He  could  not  hold  his  own.  With  the 
most  labour  he  had  the  worst  of  everything.  He  felt  himself 
mal  place,  and  before  the  end  of  the  journey  he  slunk  away. 

At  Lost  Springs  we  were  joined  by  two  Mormon  fugitives, 
"  pilgrims  of  love,"  who  had,  it  was  said,  secretly  left  the  city  at 
night,  fearing  the  consequences  of  having  "loved  not  wisely,  but 

too  well."     The  first  of  the  Lotharios  was  a  Mr.  R ,  an 

English  farrier-blacksmith,  mounted  upon  an  excellent  horse 
and  leading  another.  He  soon  took  offence  at  our  slow  rate  of 
progress,  and  afflicted  by  the  thought  that  the  avenger  was  be- 
hind him,  left  us  at  Deep  Creek,  and  "  made  tracks  "  to  Carson 
City  in  ten  days,  with  two  horses  and  a  total  travelling  kit  of 
two  blankets.  We  traced  him  to  California  by  the  trail  of  false- 
hoods which  he  left  on  the  road.  His  comrade,  Mr.  A ■,  a  New 

Englander,  was  also  an  apostate  Mormon,  a  youth  of  good  family 
and  liberal  education,  who,  after  ruining  himself  by  city  sites  and 
copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  had  permanently  compromised 
himself  with  society  by  becoming  a  Saint.  Also  a  Lothario,  he  had 
made  his  escape,  and  he  proved  himself  a  good  and  useful  mem- 
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ber  of  society.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  acuteneaa  of  both 
these  youths,  who,  flying  from  justice,  had  phiced  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a  judge.  They  reminded  me  of  a  debtor 
friend  who  found  himself  secure  from  the  bailiff  only  within  the 
walls  of  Spike  Island  or  Eelvidere  Place,  Southwark. 

Another  notable  of  the  party  was  an  apostate  Jew  and  aoi- 
disant  apostate  Mormon,  who  answered  to  the  ndme  of  Rose. 
He  had  served  as  missionary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  he 
spoke   Kanaka  like  English.     His  features  were  those  which 
IVlr.   Thackeray    loves    to   delineate;   his  accents  those  which 
Kobson  delights  to  imitate.     He  denied  his  connection  with  the 
Hebrews.     He  proved  it  by  eating  more,  by  driving  a  better 
bargain,  by  doing  less  work  than  any  of  the  party.    It  was  truly 
refreshing  to  meet  this  son  of  old  Hounsditch  in  the  land  of 
th(j  Saints,  under  the  shadow  of  New  Zion,  and  the  only  draw- 
back to  our  enjoyment  was   the   general   suspicion   that   the 
honourable  name  of  apostate  covered  the  less  respectable  calling 
of  spy.     He  contrasted  strongly  with  Jim  Gilston  of  Illinois,  a 
lath-like  specimen  of  humanity,  some  six  feet  four  in  length — 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Indianised  white,  long  hair,  sun- 
tanned, and  hatchet-faced;  running  like  an  ostrich,  yelping  like 
a  savage,  and  ready  to  take  scalp  at  the  first  provocation.     He 
coidd  not  refrain,  as  the  end  of  the  journey  drew  nigh,  from  the 
temptation  of  deserting  without  paying  his  passage.     Mr.  Col- 
ville,  a  most  determined  Yankee,  far  advanced  in  years,  was 
ecjually  remarkable.     He  had  ,^90  in  his  pocket.     He  shivered 
for  want  of  a  blanket,  and  he  lived  on  hard  bread,  bacon,  and  tea, 
of  which  no  man  was  ever  seen  to  partake.     Such  were  the  seven 
"  free  men,"  the  independent  traders  of  the  company.  There  were 
also  six  "  broths  of  boys,"  who  paid  small  sums  up  to  ^40  for  the 
benefit  of  our  escort,  and  who  were  expected  to  drive  and  to  do 
general  work.     Travelling  soon  makes  friends.     No  illusions  of 
amicitia,  however,  could  blind  my  eyes  to  the  danger  of  enter- 
ing an  Indian  country  with  such  an  escort.     Untried  men,  for 
the  most  part,  they  wouM  have  discharged  their  weapons  in  the 
air  and  fled  at  the  whoop  of  an  Indian,  all  of  them,  including- 
Jake  the  Shoshone,  who  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  us  as 
guide,  ;md  exceptmg  our  staimch  ones,  Howard,  "Billy"  the 
colt,  and  "Brandy"  the  dog. 

The  station  was  thrown  somewhat  into  confusion  by  the  pre- 
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sence of  a  petticoat,  an  article  which  in  these  regions  never  fails 
to  attract  presents  of  revolvers  and  sides  of  bacon.  "  Gentle 
Annie,"  attended  by  three  followers,  was  passing  in  an  ambu- 
lance from  California  to  Denver  City,  where  her  "friend"  was. 
To  most  of  my  companions'  inquiries  about  old  acquaintances  in 
California,  she  replied,  in  western  phrase,  that  the  individual 
subject  of  their  solicitude  had  «  got  to  git  \ip  and  git,"  which 
means  that  he  had  found  change  of  air  and  scene  advisable. 
IMost  of  her  sentences  ended  with  a  "you  bet,''  even  under  cir- 
cumstances where  such  operation  would  have  been  quite  uncalled 

for.      So  it  is  related  that  when  Dr.  P of  Camp  Floyd  was 

attending  INIrs.  A.  B.  C.  at  a  most  critical  time,  he  asked  her 
tenderly,  "  Do  you  suffer  much,  Mrs.  C.  ? "  to  which  the  new 
matron  replied,"  You  6e<.'" 

We  set  out  about  noon,  on  a  day  hot  as  midsummer  by  contrast 
with  the  preceding  nights,  for  a  long  spell  of  nearly  fifty  miles. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  station  the  road  forks.  The  left-hand 
path  leads  to  a  grassy  spring  in  a  dwarf  kanyon  near  the 
southern  or  upper  part  of  a  river  bottom,  where  emigrants  are 
fond  of  camping.  The  hills  scattered  around  the  basin  were 
of  a  dark  mefcillic  stone,  sun-burnt  to  chocolate.  The  strata  were 
highly  tilted  up  and  the  water-lines  distinctly  drawn.  After  eight 
miles  we  descended  into  the  yellow  silty  bed  of  a  bald  and  barren 
fiumara,  which  was  not  less  than  a  mile  broad.  The  good 
Judge  sighed  when  he  contrasted  it  with  Monongahela,  the  "river 
^f  the  falling  banks."  It  flows  northwards,  and  sinks  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  Lake.  At  times  it  runs  three  feet  of  water. 
The  hills  around  are  white-capped  throughout  the  winter,  but 
snow  seldom  lies  more  than  a  week  in  the  bottoms. 

After  twenty  miles  over  the  barren  plain  we  reached,  about 
sunset,  the  station  at  the  foot  of  the  Dugway.  It  was  a  mere 
"dug  out" — a  hole  four  feet  deep,  roofed  over  with  split  cedar 
trunks,  and  provided  with  a  rude  adobe  chimney.  The  tenants 
were  two  rough  young  fellows  —  station  master  and  express  rider 
—  with  their  friend,  an  English  bulldog.  One  of  them  had 
amused  himself  by  decorating  the  sides  of  the  habitation  with 
niches  and  Egyptian  heads.  Rude  art  seems  instinctively  to 
take  that  form  which  it  wears  on  the  banks  of  Nilus,  and  should 
some  Professor  Rafinesque  discover  these  traces  of  the  aborigines, 
after  a  sepulture  of  a  century,  they  will  furnish  materials  for  a 
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rich  chnptcr  on  nnH-Columbian  immi<i;ration.    Water  in  brought 
t(»  the  Htiition  in  casks.      TIk;  youths  lu'lieve  that  Homo  H(!vcn 
miles  north   of  the  "  Dugway"   tiicre  is   a   spring,   which   the 
Indians,  after  the  fashion  of  that  folk,  sensibly  conceal  from  the 
whites.     Three  wells  have  been  sunk  near  the  station.     Two 
soon  led  to  rock;  the  third  has  descended  120  feet,  Imt  is  still 
bone  dry.     It  passes  first  through  a  hiyer   of  surface   silt,  then 
through  three  or  four  feet  of  loose,  friable,  fossilless,  chalky 
lime,  which,  when  slaked,  softened,  and  mixed  with  sand,  is  used 
as  mortar.    The  lowest  strata  are  of  (piartz  gravel,  forming  in  the 
deeper  parts  a  hard  conglomerate.     The  workmen  complained 
greatly  of  the  increasing  heat  as   they  descend.      Gold   now 
l>ecomes  uppermost  in  man's  mind.      The  youths  seeing  me 
handle  the  rubbish  at  once  Jisked  me  if  I  was  prospecting  for  gold. 
After  roughly  supping  we  set  out,  with  a  fine  round  moon 
high  in  the  skies,  to  ascend   the  "  Dugway  Pass "   by  a  rough 
dusty  road  winding  round  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  through  which 
a  fiumara   has  burst   its    way.     I.ike   other    Utah    mountains, 
the  highest  third  rises  suddeidy  from  a  comparatively  gradual 
incline,   a    sore    formation    for   cattle,   retpiiring    draught   to 
be  at  least  doubled.     Arriving  on  the  sununit  we  sat  down, 
whilst  our  mules   returned  to  help  the  baggage   wagons,  and 
amused  ourselves  with  the  strange  aspect  of  the  scene.      To  the 
north  or  before  us  and  far  below  lay  a  long  broad  stretch,  white 
as  snow — the  Saleratus  Desert,  west  of  the  Gt»  S.  Lake.     It 
wore  a  grisly  aspect  in  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon.      Behind 
us  was  the  brown  plain,  sparsely  dotted  with  shadows,  and  dewless 
in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning.     As  the  party  ascended  the 
summit  with  much  noisy  shouting,  they  formed  a  picturesque 
group — the  well-bred  horses  wandering  to  gr^ize,  the  white- 
tilted  wagons  with   their  panting  mules,  and  the  men  in  felt 
capotes  and  hnge  leather  leggings.     In  honour  of  our  goo(.  star 
which    had  preserved  every  hoof  from  accident  we  "  liquored 
up"  on  that  summit,  and  tlien  began  the  descent. 

Having  reached  the  plain  the  road  ran  for  eight  miles  over  a 
broken  surface,  with  severe  pitch-holes  and  wagon  tracks 
which  have  lasted  many  a  month;  it  then  forked.  The  left, 
which  is  about  six  miles  the  longer  of  the  two,  must  be  taken 
after  rains,  and  leads  to  the  Devil's  Hole,  a  curious  formation  in 
a  bench  under  "High   Mountain,"  about   ninety  miles   from 
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Tamp  Floyd,  and  south,  with  a  little  westing,  of  the  (H.  S.  Lake. 
The  Hole  is  described  as  shaped  like  the  frustutn  of  an  invtrtrd 
cone,  forty  feet  in  diameter  above,  twelve  to  fifteen  below.  As 
regards  the  depth,  four  lariats,  of  forty  feet  each  an<l  a  Hue  at 
the  end,  did  not,  it  is  said,  reach  the  bottom,  ('apt.  Simpson 
describes  the  water  as  brackish.  The  drivers  declare  it  to  be 
half  sjilt.  The  Devil's  Hole  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  an  air- 
vent  or  shaft  communicating  with  tlie  waters  of  the  Ot.  S.  Lake, 
in  their  subterraneous  journey  to  the  sea  (Pacific  Ocean).  An 
object  cast  into  it,  they  say,  is  sucked  down  and  disappears ; 
hence,  if  tru(!,  probably  the  theory. 

We  chose  the  shorter  cut,  and  after  eight  miles  rounded 
Mountain  Point,  the  end  of  a  dark  brown  butte  falling  into  the 
I)Iain.  Opposite  us  and  xmder  the  western  hills,  which  were  dis- 
tant about  two  miles,  lay  the  station,  but  we  were  compelled  to 
double,  for  twelve  miles,  the  intervening  slough,  which  no 
horse  can  cross  without  being  mired.  The  road  hugged  the  foot  of 
the  hills  at  the  edge  of  the  saleratus  basin,  which  looked  like  a 
furrowed  field  in  which  snow  still  lingers.  In  places  warts  of 
earth  tufted  with  greasewood  emerged  from  hard,  fiakey,  curl- 
ing silt  cakes ;  in  others,  the  salt  frosted  out  of  the  damp 
black  earth  like  the  miniature  sugar-plums  upon  chocolate  })on- 
bons.  We  then  fell  into  a  saline,  resembling  freshly-fallen 
snow.  The  whiteness  changes  to  a  slatey  blue,  like  a  frozen 
pond  when  the  water  still  underlies  it ;  and  to  make  the  delu- 
sion perfect,  the  black  rutted  path  looked  as  if  lately  cut  out 
after  a  snow  storm.  Weird  fornis  appeared  in  the  moonlight. 
A  line  of  sand-heaps  became  a  row  of  railroad  cars ;  a  raised 
bench  was  mistaken  for  a  paling ;  and  the  bushes  were  any- 
thing between  a  cow  and  an  Indian.  This  part  of  the  road 
must  be  terrible  in  winter ;  even  in  the  fine  season  men  arc 
often  compelled  to  unpack  half  a  dozen  times. 

After  ascending  some  sand-hills  we  halted  for  the  party  to 
form  up  in  case  of  accident,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  proceeded  to 
inspect  whilst  we  pi-epared  for  the  worst  part  of  the  stage — the 
sloughs.  These  are  three  in  number,  one  of  twenty  and  the  two 
others  of  100  yards  in  length.  The  tule,  the  bayonet-grass,  and 
the  tall  rushes  enable  animals  to  pass  safely  over  the  deep  slushy 
mild,  but  when  the  vegetation  is  well  trodden  down,  horses  are  in 
danger  of  being  permanently  mired.  The  principal  inconvenience 
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to  man  is  the  infectious  odour  of  the  foul  swamps.  Our  cattle  were 
mad  with  thirst ;  however,  they  crossed  the  three  sloughs  success- 
fully, although  some  had  nearly  made  Dixie's  Land  in  the  second. 
Beyond  the  sloughs  we  ascended  a  bench,  and  tra'-elled  on  an 
improved  road.  We  passed  sundry  circular  ponds,  garnished 
with  rush ;  the  water  is  sulphury,  and  according  to  season  is 
warm,  hot,  or  cold.  Some  of  these  debord,  and  send  forth  what 
the  Somal  would  call  Biya  Gora,  "night-flowing  streams." 
About  3  A.M.,  cramped  with  cold,  we  sighted  the  station,  and 
gave  the  usual  "Yep!  Yep!"  A  roaring  fire  soon  revived  us; 
the  strong  ate  supper  and  the  weak  went  to  bed,  thus  ending 
a  somewhat  fatiguing  day. 

To  Willow  Creek,  30th  September. 

On  this  line  there  are  two  kinds  of  stations ;  the  mail  station, 
where  there  is  an  agent  in  charge  of  five  or  six  "  boys,"  and  the 
express  station  —  every  second — where  there  is  only  a  master 
and  an  express  rider.  The  boss  receives  ^50  —  $75  per  mensem, 
the  boy  ,^35.  It  is  a  hard  life,  setting  aside  the  chance  of  death 
—  no  less  than  three  murders  have  been  committed  by  the 
Indians  during  this  year —  the  work  is  severe ;  the  diet  is  some- 
times reduced  to  wolf-mutton,  or  a  little  boiled  wheat  and  rye, 
and  the  drink  to  brackish  water ;  a  pound  of  tea  comes  occa- 
sionally, but  the  droughty  souls  are  always  "  out"  of  whiskey 
and  tobacco.  At  "  Fish  Springs,"  where  there  is  little  danger 
of  savages,  two  men  had  charge  of  the  ten  horses  and  mides ; 
one  of  these  was  a  German  Swiss,  from  near  Schaff  hausen,  who 
had  been  digging  for  gold  to  little  purpose  in  California. 

A  clear  cool  morning  succeeding  the  cold  night  aroused  us 
betimes.  Nature  had  provided  an  ample  supply  of  warm  water, 
though  slightly  sulphury,  in  the  neighbouring  pot-holes,  and  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  station  was  one  conveniently  cool.  The 
fish  from  which  the  formation  derives  its  name,  is  a  perch-like 
species,  easily  caught  on  a  cloudy  day.  The  men,  like  the  citi- 
zens of  Suez,  accustom  themselves  to  the  "  rotten  water,"  as 
strangers  call  it,  and  hardly  relish  the  purer  siipplies  of  Simp- 
son's Springs,  or  Willow  Springs  :  they  might  have  built  the 
station  about  one  mile  north,  near  a  natural  well  of  good  cool 
water,  but  apparently  they  prefer  the  warm  bad. 

The  saleratus  valley  looked  more  curious  in   daylight  than 
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in  moonlight.  The  vegetation  was  in  regular  scale ;  smallest, 
the  rich  bunch-grass  on  the_  benches  ;  then  the  greasewood  and 
the  artemisia,  where  the  latter  can  grow ;  and  largest  of  all  the 
dwarf  cedar.  All  was  of  lively  hue,  the  herbage  bright  red, 
yellow,  and  sometimes  green,  the  shrubs  were  grey  and  glaucous, 
the  cedars  almost  black,  and  the  rim  of  hills  blue-brown  and  blue. 
We  had  ample  time  to  contemplate  these  curiosities,  for  Kennedy, 
whose  wits,  like  those  of  Hiranyaka,  the  mouse,  were  mightily 
sharpened  by  the  possession  of  wealth,  had  sat  up  all  night  and 
wanted  a  longer  sleep  in  the  morning'.  After  a  breakfast  which 
the  water  rendered  truly  detestable,  we  hitched  up  about  10  a.m. 
and  set  out  en  route  for  Willow  Springs. 

About  an  hour  after  our  departure,  we  met  the  party  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Weed,  two  subaltern  officers,  ninety  dragoons, 
and  ten  wagons ;  they  had  been  in  the  field  since  May,  and 
had  done  good  service  against  the  Gosh- Yutas.     We  halted  and 
"liquored  up,"  and,  after  American  fashion,  talked  politics  in  the 
wilderness.     Half  an  hour  then  led  us  to  what  we  christened 
"  Kennedy's  Hole,"  another  circular  bowl,  girt  with  grass  and 
rush,  in  the  plain  under  a  dark  })rown  rock,  with  black  bands 
and  scatters  of  stone.     A  short  distance  beyond,  and  also  on 
the  right  of  the  road,   lay  the  "  Poison  Springs,"  in  a  rushy 
bed :  the  water  was  temptingly  clear,  but  the  bleached  bones  of 
many  a  quadruped  skeleton  bade  us  beware  of  it.     After  turn- 
ing a  pjint  we  saw  in  front  a  swamp,  the  counterpart  of  what 
met  our  eyes  last  night ;  it  renewed  also  the  necessity  of  round- 
ing it  by  a  long  southerly  sweep.     The  scenery  was  that  of  the 
Takhashshua  near  Zayla,  or  the  delicious  land  behind  Aden,  the 
Arabian  sea-board.     Sand-heaps — the  only  dry  spots  after  rain 
— fixed  by  tufts  of  metallic  green  salsolaj,  and  guarded  from  the 
desert  wind  by  rusty  cane-grass,  emerged  from  the  wet  and 
oozy  plain,  in  which  the  mules  often  sank  to  the  fetlock.     The 
unique  and  snowy  floor  of  thin  nitre,  blueish  where  deliquescent, 
v/as  here  solid  as  a  sheet  of  ice,  there  a  net-work  of  little  ridges, 
as  if  the  salt  had  expanded  by  crystallisation,  with  regular  fur- 
rows worked  by  rain.     After  heavy  showers  it  becomes  a  soft, 
slippery,  tenacious,  and  slushy  mud,  that  renders  travelling  ex- 
ceeding laborious ;  the  glare  is  blinding  by  day,  and  at  night, 
the  refrigerating  properties  of  the  salt  render  the  wind  bitterly 
cold,  even  when  the  mercury  stands  at  50°  F. 
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We  halted  to  bait  at  the  half-way  house,  the  fork  of  the  road 
leading  to  Pleasant  Valley,  an  unpleasant  place,  so  called  because 
discovered  on  a  pleasant  evening.  As  we  advanced  the  land 
improved,  the  salt  disappeared,  the  grass  was  splendidly  green, 
and  approaching  the  station  we  passed  Willow  Creek,  where 
gophar-holes  and  snipes,  willows  and  wild  roses,  told  of  life  and 
gladdened  the  eye.  The  station  lay  on  a  bench  beyond  the  slope. 
The  express  rider  was  a  handsome  young  Mormon,  who  wore  in 
his  felt  hat  the  effigy  of  a  sword  ;  his  v/ife  was  an  Englishwoman, 
who,  as  usual  under  the  circumstances,  had  completely  thrown 
off  the  Englishwoman.  The  station-keeper  was  an  Irishman, 
one  of  the  few  met  amongst  the  Saints.  Nothing  could  be 
fouler  than  the  log  hut,  the  flies  soon  drove  us  out  of  doors ;  hos- 
pitality, however,  was  not  wanting,  and  we  sat  down  to  salt  beef 
and  bacon,  for  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  pay.  The  evening 
waa  spent  in  setting  a  wolf-trap,  which  consisted  of  a  springy 
pole  and  a  noose :  we  strolled  about  after  sunset  with  a  gun,  but 
failed  to  bag  snipe,  wild-fowl  or  hare,  and  sighted  only  a  few 
cunning  old  crows,  and  black  swamp  birds  with  yellow  throats. 
As  the  hut  contained  but  one  room  we  slept  outside  ;  the  Gosh- 
Yuta  are  apparently  not  a  venturesome  people,  still  it  is  consi- 
dered advisable  at  times  to  shift  one's  sleeping  quarters,  and  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  easily  awaking. 

To  Beep  CmJc  and  half,  \st  and  2nd  October,  1860. 

A  "  little  war"  had  been  waging  near  Willow  Springs.  In 
June  the  station  was  attacked  by  a  small  band  of  Gosh-Yuta,  of 
whom  three  were  shot  and  siunmarily  scalped ;  an  energetic  pro- 
ceeding, which  had  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  affair.  The 
savages,  who  are  gathering  their  pine-nut  harvest,  and  are 
driven  by  destitution  to  beg  at  the  stations,  to  which  one  meal  a 
week  will  attach  them,  are  now  comparatively  peaceful :  whrm 
the  emigration  season  re-commences  they  are  expected  to  be 
troublesome,  and  their  numbers  —  the  Pa-Yutas  can  bring  12000 
Avarriors  into  the  field  —  render  them  formidable.  "  Jake,"  the 
Shoshone,  who  had  followed  us  from  Lost  Springs,  still  consi- 
dered his  life  in  danger ;  he  was  as  unwilling  to  wend  his  way 
alone  as  an  Arab  Bedouin  or  an  African  negro  in  their  respective 
interiors.  With  regard  to  ourselves,  Lieut.  Weed  had  declared 
tliat  there  was  no  danger;  the  station  people  thought,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  that  the  snake,  which  had  been  scotched  not  killed,  would 
recover  after  the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  work  of 
destruction  had  not  been  carried  on  with  sufficient  vigour. 

At  6  A.M.  the  thermometer  showed  45°  F. ;  we  waited  two 
hours,  till  the  world  had  time  to  warm.  After  six  miles  we 
reached  "  Mountain  Springs,"  a  water-sink  below  the  bench 
land,  tufted  round  with  cotton-wood,  willow,  rose,  cane,  and  grass. 
On  our  right,  or  eastward,  lay  Granite  Rock,  which  we  had  well 
nigh  I  junded,  and  through  a  gap  we  saw  Lost  Springs  Station, 
distant  apparently  but  a  few  hours'  canter.  Between  us,  however, 
lay  the  horrible  salt  plain, — a  continuation  of  the  low  lands 
bounding  the  western  edge  of  the  Gt.  S.  Lake, — which  the  drain- 
age of  the  hills  over  which  we  were  travelling  inundates  till  June. 

After  twelve  miles  over  the  bench  we  passed  a  dark  rock, 
which  protects  a  water  called  Reading's  Springs,  and  we  halted 
to  form  up  at  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek  Kanyon.  This  is  a 
dangerous  gorge,  some  nine  miles  long,  formed  by  a  water-course 
which  sheds  into  the  valley  of  the  Gt.  S.  Lake.  Here  I  rode 
forwards  with  "  Jim,"  a  young  express  rider  from  the  last  sta- 
tion, who  volunteered  much  information  upon  the  subject  of 
Indians.  He  carried  two  Colt's  revolvers,  of  the  dragoon  or 
largest  size,  considering  all  others  too  small.  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  if  a  Gosh-Yuta  appeared.  He  replied,  that  if  the 
fellow  were  civil  he  might  shake  hands  with  him,  if  surly  he 
would  shoot  him  ;  and  at  all  events,  when  riding  away,  that  he 
would  keep  a  "  stirrup  eye"  upon  him :  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  looking  round  corners  to  see  if  any  one  was  taking  aim,  in 
which  case  he  would  throw  himself  from  the  saddle,  or  rush  on, 
so  as  to  spoil  the  shooting  —  the  Indians,  when  charged,  becoming 
excited,  fire  without  effect.  He  mentioned  four  red  men  who 
could  "  draw  a  bead "  against  any  white,  usually,  however, 
they  take  a  minute  to  load,  they  require  a  long  aim,  and  they 
stint  their  powder.  He  pointed  out  a  place  where  Miller,  one 
of  the  express  riders,  had  lately  been  badly  wounded,  and  lost 
his  horse.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  better  fitted  for  an  am- 
buscade than  this  gorge,  with  its  caves  and  holes  in  snow  cuts, 
earth-drops,  and  lines  of  strata,  like  walls  of  rudely  piled  stone ; 
in  one  place  we  saw  the  ashes  of  an  Indian  encampment ;  in 
another  a  whirlwind,  curling,  as  smoke  would  rise,  from  behind 
a  projecting  spur,  made  us  advance  with  the  greatest  caution. 
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As  we  progressed  the  valley  opened  out,  and   became  too 
broad  to  be  dangerous.     Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  land 
is  well  Uned  with  white  sage,  which  may  be  used  as  fodder,  and 
a  dwarf  cedar  adorns  the  hills.     The  ground  gives  out  a  hollow 
sound,  and  the  existence  of  a  spring  in  the  vicinity  is  suspected. 
Descending  the  western  watershed,  we  sighted,  in  Deep  Creek 
Valley,  St.°  Mary's  County,  the  first  patch  of  cultivation  since 
leaving  Gt.  S.  I^ake.  The  Indian  name  is  Ayba-pa,  or  the  Clay- 
coloured  Water ;  pity  that  America  and  Australia  have  not  always 
preserved  the  native  local  terms.     It  is  bisected  by  a  rivulet  in 
which  three  streamlets  from  the  southern  hills  unite ;  like  these 
features  generally,  its  course  is  northward  till  it  sinks :    fields 
extend  about  one  mile  from  each  bank,  and  the  rest  of  the  yel- 
low bottom  is  a  tapestry  of  wire  grass  and  wheat  grass.     An 
Indian  model  farm  had  been  established  here ;  the  war,  however, 
prevented  cultivation,  the  savages  had  burned  down  the  house, 
and  several  of  them  had  been  killed  by  the  soldiers.     On  the 
west  of  the  valley  were  white  rocks  of  the  lime  used  for  mortar : 
the  hills  also  showed  lias  and  marble-like  limestones.     The  east- 
ern wall  was  a  grim  line  of  jagged  peaks,  here  bare  with  granite, 
there  black  with  cedar ;  they  are  crossed  by  a  short  cut  leadmg 
to  the  last  station,  which,  however,  generally  proves  the  longest 
way,  and  in  a  dark  ravine  Kennedy  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
he  had  of  late  nearly  left  his  scalp.     Coal  is  said  to  be  found 
there  in  chunks,  and  gold  is  supposed  to  abound ;  the  people, 
however,  believing  that  the  valley  cannot  yet  support  extensive 
immigration,  conceal  it  probably  by  "  counsel." 

At  4  P.M.  we  reached  the  settlement,  consisting  of  two  huts 
and  a  station-house,  i  large  and  respectable-looking  building  of 
unburnt  brick,  surrounded  by  fenced  fields,  watercourses,  and 
stacks  of  good  adobe.      We  were  introduced  to  the  Mormon 
station-master,  Mr.  Sevier,  and  others.     They  are  mostly  farm 
labourers,  who  spend  the  summer  here  and  supply  the  road 
with  provisions:  in  the  winter  they  return  to  Grantsville,  where 
their  families  are  settled.     Amongst  them  was  a  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton,  an  old  Pennsylvanian,  and  a  bigoted  Mormon.    It  is  related 
of  him  that  he  had  treasonably  saved  300  Indians  by  warning 
them  of  an  intended  attack  by  the  Federal  troops.     He  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  despised  Yutas,  declared  that  they  are 
ready  to  work,  and  can  be  led  to  anything  by  civility.     The 
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anti-Mormons  declared  that  his  praise  was  for  interested  motives, 
wishing  the  savages  to  labour  for  him  gratis,  and  I  observed  that 
when  Mr.  Wa,(ldington  started  to  cut  wood  in  the  kanyon,  he 
set  out  at  night,  lest  his  dust  should  be  seen  by  his  red  friends. 

The  Mormons  were  not  wanting  in  kindness  ;  they  supplied 
us  with  excellent  potatoes,  and  told  us  to  make  their  house  our 
home.  We  preferred,  however,  living  and  cooking  afield.  The 
station  was  dirty  to  the  last  degree  :  the  flies  suggested  the 
Egyptian  plague,  they  could  be  brushed  from  the  walls  in  thou- 
sands, but  though  sage  makes  good  brooms  no  one  cares  to 
sweep  clean.  This  I  repeat  is  not  Mormon  but  Western :  the 
people,  like  the  Spaniards,  apparently  disdain  any  occupation 
save  that  of  herding  cattle,  and  will  do  so  till  the  land  is  settled. 
In  the  evening  Jake  the  Shoshone  came  in,  grumbling  loudly 
because  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  ride :  he  stood  cross-lecri^ed 
like  an  African,  ate  a  large  supper  at  the  station,  and  a  second 
with  us.  No  wonder  that  the  savage  in  civilisation  suffers,  like 
the  lady's  lap-dog,  from  "  liver."  He  was,  however,  a  first-rate 
hand  in  shirking  any  work  except  that  of  peering  and  peeping 
into  everything ;  neither  gospel  nor  gunpowder  can  reform  this 

race.    Mr.  R ,  the  English  farrier  and  Lothario,  left  us  on 

this  day,  after  a  little  quarrel  with  Kennedy.  We  were  glad  to 
receive  permission  to  sleep  upon  the  loose  wheat  in  an  inner 
room :  at  8  A.M.  the  thermometer  had  shown  59°  F.,  but  on  this 
night  ice  appeared  in  the  pails. 

The  next  day  was  a  halt ;  tlie  stock  wanted  rest  and  the  men 
provisions.  A  "  beef  "—the  Westerns  still  retain  the  singular  of 
"  beeves  ' — was  killed,  and  we  obtained  a  store  of  potatoes  and 
wheat.  Default  of  oats,  which  are  not  yet  common,  this  heating 
food  is  given  to  horses  :— 12lbs.  of  grain  to  U  of  long  forage, 
and  the  furious  riding  of  the  Mormons  is  the  only  preventive 
of  its  evil  effects.  The  people  believe  that  it  causes  stumbling 
by  the  swelling  of  the  fetlock  and  knee  joint ;  similarly  every 
E.  Indian  ghorewalla  will  declare  that  wheaten  bread  makes  a 
horse  tokkar  khana — "eat  trips."  The  employes  of  the  station 
were  quiet  and  respectable,  a  fact  attributed  by  some  of  our 
party  to  the  want  of  licpior,  which  is  said  to  cause  frequent 
fights.  Our  party  was  less  peaceable ;  there  had  been  an  exten- 
sive prigging  of  blankets,  the  cold  now  made  them  valuable, 
and  this  drove  the  losers  "  fighting  mad." 
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En  route  again,  3rd  October. 


The  severity  of  the  last  night  made  iis  active ;  the  appear- 
ance of  deep  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  of  ice  in  tlie 
valleys  was  an  intelligible  hint  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  which 
lay  before  us  would  be  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Despite, 
therefore,  the  idleness  always  engendered  by  a  halt,  and  the 
frigid  blasts  which  poured  down  from  the  eastern  hills,  where 
rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  we  hitched  up,  bade  adieu  to  our 
Mormon  host,  and  set  out  about  4  p.m.  Antelope  Springs,  the 
next  station,  was  30  miles  distant;  we  resolved  therefore  to 
divide  it,  after  the  fashion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  by  a  short  fore- 
noon march. 

The  road  runs  to  the  south-west  down  the  Deep  Creek  Valley, 
and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  western  rivulet.  Near  the 
divide  we  found  a  good  bottom  with  plenty  of  water  and  grass ; 
the  only  fuel  was  the  sage  bush,  which  crackled  merrily,  like 
thorns,  under  the  pot,  but  tainted  the  contents  with  its  medicmal 
odour.  The  wagons  were  drawn  up  in  a  half-circle  to  aid  us  in 
catching  the  mules,  the  animals  were  turned  out  to  graze,  the 
men  were  divided  into  watches,  and  the  masters  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  wagons.  Age  gave  the  Judge  a  claim  to  the 
ambulance,  which  was  admitted  by  all  hands;  I  slept  with 
"  Scotch  Joe,"  an  exceedingly  surly  youth,  who  apparently  pre- 
ferred anything  to  work.  At  8  P.M.  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
burst  upon  us  from  the  S.W. :  it  was  so  violent  that  the  wagons 
rocked  before  the  blast,  and  at  times  the  chance  of  a  capsize 
suggested  itself.  The  weather  was  highly  favourable  for  Indian 
plundering,  who  on  such  nights  expect  to  make  a  successful 
attack. 

To  the  Wilderness,  ith  October. 

We  awoke  early  in  the  frigid  S.-W.  wind,  the  thermometer 
showing  39°  F.  After  a  few  himdred  yards  we  reached  "  Eight- 
Mile  Springs,"  so  called  from  the  distance  to  Deep  Creek.  The 
road,  which  yesterday  would  have  been  dusty  to  the  hub,  was 
now  heavy  and  viscid ;  the  rain  had  washed  out  the  saleratus, 
and  the  sight  and  scent,  and  the  country  generally,  were  those 
of  the  environs  of  a  horse-pond.  An  ugly  stretch  of  two  miles, 
perfectly  desert,  led  to  Eight-Mile  Spring  Kanyon,  a  jagged 
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little  ravine  about  500  yards  long,  with  a  portalled  entrance  of 
tall  rock.     It  is  not,  however,  considered  dangerous. 

Beyond  the  kanyon  lay  another  grisly  land,  if  possible  more 
deplorable  than  before ;  its  only  crops  were  dust  and  mud.  On 
the  right  hand  were  turreted  rocks,  around  whose  base  ran 
Indian  trails,  and  a  violent  west  wind  howled  over  their  summits. 
About  1.30  P.M.  we  came  upon  the  station  at  Antelope  Springs ; 
it  had  been  burned  by  the  Gosh-Yutas  in  the  last  June,  and  had 
never  been  rebuilt.  "  George,"  our  cook,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  inmates  at  the  time,  told  us  how  he  and  his  confreres  had 
escaped.  Fortunately  the  corral  still  stood :  we  found  wood  in 
plenty,  water  was  lying  in  an  adjoining  bottom,  and  we  used  the 
two  to  brew  our  tea. 

Beyond  Antelope  Springs  was  Shell  Creek,  distant  thirty  miles 
by  long  road  and  eighteen  by  the  short  ciit.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  Kennedy  to  take  the  latter ;  property  not 
only  sharpens  the  intellect,  it  also  generates  prudence,  and  the 
ravine  is  a  well-known  place  for  ambush.  Fortunately  two 
express  riders  came  in  and  offered  to  precede  vis,  which  en- 
couraged us.  About  3  P.M.  we  left  the  springs  and  struck  for 
the  mouth  of  the  kanyon,  which  has  not  been  named ;  Sevier 
and  Farish  are  the  rival  claimants.  Entering  the  jagged  fir  and 
pine-clad  breach  we  found  the  necessity  of  dismounting.  The 
bed  was  dry — it  floods  in  spring  and  autumn — but  very  steep, 
and  in  a  hole  on  the  right  stood  water,  which  we  did  not  touch 
for  fear  of  poison.  Reaching  the  summit  in  about  an  hour  we 
saw  below  the  shaggy  foreground  of  evergreens,  or  rather  ever- 
blacks,  which  cast  grotesque  and  exaggerated  shadows  in  the 
last  rays  of  day,  the  snowy-white  mountains,  gloriously  sunlit, 
on  the  far  side  of  Shell  Creek.  Here  for  the  first  time  appeared 
the  pifion  pine  (P.  Mo7iophyllus),  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  Indian's  diet ;  it  was  no  beauty  to  look  upon,  a 
dwarfish  tree,  rendered  shrub-like  by  being  feathered  down  to 
the  ground.  The  nut  is  ripe  in  early  autumn,  at  which  time  the 
savages  stow  away  their  winter  provision  in  dry  ravines  and 
pits.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pistachio,  with  a  decided 
flavour  of  turpentine,  tolerably  palatable,  and  at  first  laxative. 
The  cones  are  thrown  upon  the  fire,  and  when  slightly  burnt 
the  nuts  are  easily  extracted ;  these  are  eaten  raw,  or  like  the 
Hindu's  toasted  grains.     The  harvest  is  said  to  fail  every  second 
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year.  Tiast  season  produced  a  fine  crop,  whilst  in  this  aqtumn 
many  of  the  trees  were  found,  without  apparent  reason  but 
frost,  dead. 

We  resumed  the  descent  alonj?  a  fivmiara,  which  presently 
"sank,"  and  at  5  p.m.  halted  in  a  prairiiloii  sdinewhat  beyond. 
Bunch-grass,  sage-fuel,  and  water  were  abundant,  but  the  place 
was  favourable  for  an  attack.  It  is  a  golden  rule  in  an  Indian 
country  never  to  pitch  near  trees  or  rocks  that  can  nuisk  an 
approach,  and  we  were  breaking  it  in  a  place  of  danger.  How- 
ever, the  fire  was  extinguished  early  so  as  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing a  mark  for  Indians,  and  the  pickets  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  ravine  were  directed  to  lie  motionless  a  little  below  the 
crest  and  to  fire  at  the  first  comer.  I  need  hardly  say  we  were 
not  murdered;  the  cold,  however,  was  uncommonly  piercing. 

To  ''  liobbir's  Roost,"  5th  October. 

We  set  out  at  6  A.M.  the  next  morning,  through  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  hail  and  howling  wind,  to  finish  the  ravine,  which  was 
in  t(Ao  eight  miles  long.  The  descent  led  us  to  Spring  Valley, 
a  bulge  in  the  moimtuin^  about  eight  miles  broad,  which  a 
sharp  divide  separates  from  Shell  Valley  its  neighbour.  On  the 
summit  we  fell  into  the  line  of  rivulet  which  gives  the  low- 
lands a  name.  At  the  foot  of  the  descent  we  saw  a  woodman, 
and  presently  the  station.  Nothing  could  more  want  tidying 
than  this  log-hut,  which  showed  the  bullet  marks  of  a  recent 
Indian  attack.  The  master  was  a  Fran9ais  de  France,  Constant 
Dubail,  and  an  ex-lancier :  his  mother's  gossip  had  received  a 
remittance  of  2000  francs  from  a  son  in  California,  consequently 
he  had  torn  himself  from  the  seht  of  sa  pauvre  mere,  and  with 
three  others  had  started  in  search  of  fortune,  and  had  nearly 
starved.  The  express  riders  were  three  roughs,  of  whom  one 
was  a  Mormon.  We  passed  our  time  whilst  the  mules  were  at 
■bait  in  visiting  the  springs.  There  is  a  cold  creek  200  yards 
below  the  station,  and  close  by  the  hut  a  warm  rivulet,  said  to 
contain  leeches.  The  American  hirudo,  however,  has  a  serious 
defect  in  a  leech  —  it  will  not  bite;  the  faculty,  therefore,  are 
little  addicted  to  hirudination  ;  country  doctors  rarely  keep  the 
villainous  bloodsuckers,  and  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  the  per- 
nicious luxur}^,  which,  imported  from  Spain,  costs  ^12  per 
dozen,  somewhat  the  same  price  as  oysters  at  Nijni  Novgorod. 
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The  weather,  which  was  vile  till  10  A.M.,  when  the  glass 
showed  40°  (F.),  promised  to  amend,  and  as  the  tilthy  hole  — 
still  full  of  flies,  despite  the  cold— offered  no  attraction,  we  set 
out  at  2  P.M.  for  Egan's  Station,  beyond  an  ill-omened  kanyon  of 
the  same  name.  We  descended  into  a  valley  by  a  regular  slope, 
— in  proportion  as  we  leave  distance  between  lis  and  the  Gt.  S. 
Lake  the  bench  formation  on  this  line  becomes  less  distinct,-— 
and  traversed  a  barren  plain  by  a  heavy  road.  Hares  and  prairie 
hens  seemed  however  to  like  it,  and  a  frieze  of  willow  thicket  at 
the  western  end  showed  the  presence  of  water.  We  in  the 
ambulance  halted  at  the  mouth  of  the  kaayon ;  the  stock  and 
the  boys  had  fallen  far  behind,  and  the  place  had  an  exceedingly 
bad  name.  But  the  cold  was  intense,  the  shades  of  evening 
were  closing  in,  so  we  made  ready  for  action,  looked  to  the 
priming  of  gun  and  revolver,  and  then  eu  avant!  After 
passing  that  kanyon  we  should  exchange  the  land  of  the  Gosh- 
Yuta  for  those  of  the  more  friendly  Shoshone. 

An  uglier  place  for  sharpshooting  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  floor  of  the  kanyon  is  almost  flush  with  the  bases  of  the  hills, 
and  in  such  formations,  the  bed  of  the  creek  which  (wcupies  the 
sole  is  rough  and  winding.  The  road  was  vile,  -  now  winding 
along,  then  crossing  the  stream,— -hedged  in  with  thicket  and 
dotted  with  boulders.  Ahead  of  us  was  a  rocky  projection 
which  appeared  to  cross  our  path,  and  upon  this  Point  Dan- 
gerous every  eye  was  fixed. 

Suddenly  my  eye  caught  sight  of  one  fire—  two  fires  imder 
the  black  bunch  of  firs  half-way  up  the  hill-side  on  our  left,  and 
as  suddenly  they  were  quenched,  probably  with  snow.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  hear  the  warwhoop,  and  to  see  a  line  of  savages 
rushing  down  the  rocks.  We  loosed  the  doors  of  the  ambulance 
that  we  might  jump  out  if  necessary  and  tree  ourselves  behind 
it,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  return,  drove  on  at 
our  fastest  speed  with  sleet,  snow,  and  wind  in  our  faces.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  cold  comfort  to  find  when  we  had 
cleared  the  kanyon  that  Egan's  Station  at  the  further  mouth  had 
been  reduced  to  a  chimney  stack  and  a  few  charred  posts.  The 
Gosh-Yutas  had  set  fire  to  it  two  or  three  days  before  our  arrival 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  seventeen  of  their  men  by  Lt. 
Weed's  party.  We  could  distinguish  the  pits  from  which  the 
wolves  had  torn  up  the  corpses,  and  one  fellow's  arm  projected 
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from  the  snow.  After  a  hurried  deliberation,  in  which  Kennedy 
Hwore,  with  that  musical  voice  In  which  the  Did)lin  swains 
delijrht,  that  "shure  we  were  all  kilt,"  —  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty not  only  actuates  the  mind,  and  achls  industry  to  its  (juali- 
ties,  it  also  produces  a  peculiar  development  of  cautiousness, — 
we  imhitched  the  mules,  tethered  them  to  the  ambulance,  and 
planted  ourselves  behind  the  palisade  awaiting  all  comers,  till 
the  boys  could  bring  reinforcement.  The  elements  fonglit  for 
us :  although  two  tongues  of  high  land  directly  in  front  of  us 
would  have  formed  a  fine  mask  for  approach,  the  snow  lay  in  so 
even  a  sheet  that  a  prowling  coyote  was  detected,  and  the  hail- 
like sleet  which  beat  fiercely  on  our  backs  would  have  been  a 
sore  inconvenience  to  a  party  attacking  in  face.  Our  greatest 
disadvantage  was  the  extreme  cold ;  it  was  difficult  to  keep  a 
finger  warm  enougli  to  draw  a  trigger.  Thomas,  tlie  judgeling, 
so  he  was  called,  was  cool  as  a  cucinnber,  mentally  and  bodily  : 
youths  generally  are.  P'irstly  they  liave  their  ^' pieuves"  to 
make ;  secondly,  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

After  an  hour's  freezing,  which  seemed  a  day's,  we  heard  with 
quickened  ears  the  shouts  and  tramp  of  the  boys  and  tlie  stock, 
which  took  a  terrible  load  off  the  exile  of  Erin's  heart.  We 
threw  ourselves  into  the  wagons,  numbed  with  cold,  and  forgot, 
on  the  soft  piles  of  saddles,  bridles,  and  baggage,  and  \mder 
heaps  of  blankets  and  buffaloes,  the  pains  of  Barahut.  About 
3  A.M.  this  enjoyment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  arriving  at  the 
end  of  the  stage,  Butte  Station.  The  road  was  six  inches  deep 
with  snow,  and  the  final  ascent  was  accomplished  with  difficulty. 
The  good  station-master,  Mr.  Thomas",  a  Cambrian  Mormon, 
who  had,  he  informed  me,  three  brothers  in  the  British  army, 
bade  us  kindly  welcome,  built  a  roaring  fire,  added  meat  to  our 
supper  of  coffee  and  doughboy,  and  cleared  by  a  summary  pro- 
cess amongst  the  snorers  places  for  us  on  the  floor  of  "  Eobber's 
Roost,"  or  "  Thieves'  Delight,"  as  the  place  is  facetiously  known 
throughout  the  country-side. 

Halt  at  "liobbcr's  Boost,"  6th  October. 

The  last  night's  sound  sleep  was  allowed  to  last  through  the- 
morning.     This  day  was  perforce  a  halt :    the  old  white  mare 
and  her  colt  had  been  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  kanyon,  and 
one  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  servants  of  the  station  had  been 
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persuaded  by  a  bribe  of  a  blanket  and  some  gunpowder  to  return 
for  them.  About  noon  we  arose,  expecting  a  black  fog,  and 
looked  down  upon  Butte  Valley,  whose  northern  edge  we  had 
traversed  last  night.  Snow  still  lay  there,— that  bottom  ia 
rarely  without  frost,—  but  in  the  fine  clear  sunny  day,  with  the 
mercury  at  43°  F.  in  the  shade,  the  lowest  levels  re-became 
green,  the  hill  cedars  turned  once  more  black,  earth  steamed 
like  a  gr.rment  hung  out  to  dry,  and  dark  spots  here  and  there 
mottled  the  hills,  which  were  capped  with  huge  turbans  of 
muslin-like  mist.  Whilst  the  Shoshone  is  tracking  and  driving 
the  old  mare,  we  will  glance  around  the  "  Robber's  Roost," 
which  will  answer  for  a  study  of  the  Western  man's  home. 

It  is  about  as  civilised  as  the  Galway  shanty,  or  the  normal 
dwelling-place  in  Central  Equatorial  Africa.  A  cabin  fronting 
east  and  west,  long  walls  thirty  feet,  with  portholes  for  windows, 
short  ditto  fifteen  ;  material,  sandstone  and  bog  ironstone  slabs 
compacted  with  mud,  tlie  whole  roofed  with  split  cedar  trunks, 
reposing  on  horizontals  which  rested  on  perpendiculars.  Behind 
the  house  a  corral  of  rails  planted  in  the  ground ;  the  enclosed 
space  a  mass  of  earth,  and  a  mere  shed  in  one  corner  the  only 
shelter.  Outside  the  door  —  the  hingeless  and  lockless  back- 
board of  a  wagon,  bearing  the  wounds  of  bullets  —  and  rest- 
ing on  lintels  and  staples,  which  also  had  formed  parts  of 
locomotives,  a  slab  acting  stepping-stone  over  a  mass  of  soppy 
black  soil  strewed  with  ashes,  gobs  of  meat  offals,  and  other 
delicacies.  On  the  right  hand  a  load  of  wood  ;  on  the  left  a 
tank  formed  by  damming  a  dirty  pool  which  had  flowed  through 
a  corral  behind  the  "  Roost."  There  was  a  regular  line  of  drip 
distilling  from  the  caked  and  hollowed  snow  which  toppled  from 
the  thick  thatch  above  the  cedar  braces. 

The  inside  reflected  the  outside.  The  length  was  divided  by 
two  perpendiculars,  the  southernmost  of  which,  assisted  by  a 
half-way  canvass  partition,  cut  the  hut  into  unequal  parts.  Be- 
hind it  were  two  bunks  for  four  men ;  standing  bedsteads  of 
poles  planted  in  the  ground,  as  in  Australia  and  Unyamwezi,  and 
covered  with  piles  of  ragged  blankets.  Beneath  the  framework 
were  heaps  of  rubbish,  saddles,  cloths,  harness,  and  straps,  sacks 
of  wheat,  oats,  meal,  and  potatoes,  defended  from  the  ground 
by  underlying  logs,  and  dogs  nestled  where  they  found  room. 
The  floor,  which  also  frequently  represented  bedstead,  was  rough, 
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uneven  earth,  neither  tamped  nor  Hwept,  and  the  fine  end  of  a 
Hprinf?  oozinjjf  through  the  woHtern  wall  kept  part  of  it  in  a  Htate 
of  eternal  nmd.     A  redeeminjif  point  waH  the  tire-pla»e,  which 
occupied  half  of  the  northern  short  wall  :  it  might  have  belonged 
to  Guy  of  Warwick's  great  hall;  itw  ingle  nooka  hoafited  di- 
mensions which   one  connects  with   au  idea  of  hospitality  and 
jollity  ;  whilst  a  long  hook  hanging  down  it  spoke  of  the  bouillon- 
pot,  and  the  iron  oveu  of  hot  rolls.     Nothing  could  be  more 
simple    than   the    furniture.      The    chairs    were    either    posts 
mounted  on  four  legs  spread  out  for  a  base,  or  three-legged 
stools  with  reniform  seats.  The  tables  were  rough-dressed  planks, 
two  feet  by  two,  on  rickety  trestles.    One  stood  in  the  centre  for 
feeding  purposes ;  the  other  was  placed  as  buffet  in  the  corner 
near  the  fire,  with  eating  apparatus — tin  coffee-pot  and  gamelles, 
rough  knives,  "  pitchforks,"  and  pewter  spoons.     The  walls  were 
pegged  to  support  spurs  and  pistols,  whips,  gloves,  and  leggings. 
Over  the  door  in  a  niche  stood  a  broken  cof!ee-mill,  for  whicli  a 
flat  stone  did  duty.     Near  the  entrance,  on  a  hoard  shelf  raised 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  lay  a  tin  skillet  and  its  "  dipper." 
Soap  was  supplied  by  a  handful  of  gravel,  and  evaporation  was 
expected  to  act  towel.     Under  the  board  was  a  pail  of  water  with 
a  floating  can,  which  enabled  the  inmates  to  supply  the  drainage 
of  everlasting  chaws.     There  was  no  sign  of  Bible,  Shakspere, 
or  Milton  :  a  Holywell  Street  romance  or  two  was  the  only 
attempt  at  literature.     En  revanche,  weapons  of  the  flesh,  rifles, 
guns,  and  pistols,  lay  and  hung  all  about  the  house,  carelessly 
stowed  as  usual,  and  tools  were  not  wanting — hammers,  large 
borers,  axe,  saw,  and  chisel.     An  almost  invariable  figure  in 
these  huts  is  an  Indian  standing  cross-legged  at  the  door,  or 
squatting  uncomfortably  close  to  the  fire.  He  derides  the  whites 
for  their  wastefulness,  preferring  to  crouch  in  parties  of  three  or 
four  over  a  little  bit  of  fuel,  than  to  sit  before  a  blazing  log. 
These  savages  act,  amongst  other  things,  as  hunters,  bringing 
home  rabbits  and  birds.     We  tried  our  revolvers  against  one  of 
them,  and  beat  him  easily  :  yet  they  are  said  to  put,  three  times 
out  of  four,  an  arrow  through  a  key-hole  forty  paces  off.     In 
shooting  they  place  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand 
upon  the  notch,  and  strengthen  the  pull  by  means  of  the  second 
finger  stretched  along  the  bowstrings.     The  left  hand  holds  the 
whipped  handle,  and  the  shaft  rests  upon  the  knuckle  of  the  index. 
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From  Mr.  Thomas  we  heard  an  account  of  the  affair  which 
took  place  near  Egiin's  Kanyon.  In  the  last  August,  Lieut.  Weed 
happened  to  be  "  on  a  scout,"  with  seventeen  mounted  rifle- 
men, after  Indians.  An  express-rider  from  the  West  had  ritldeii 
up  to  the  station,  which,  being  in  a  hollow,  cannot  be  seen  from 
afar,  and  found  it  surrounded  by  Gosh-Y'uta  Indians.  The 
fc'llows  had  tied  tij)  tlu'  master  and  the  boy,  and  were  preparing 
with  civilised  provisions  a  good  dinner  for  themselves,  to  bo 
followed  by  a  little  treat  in  the  form  of  burning  down  the  house 
and  roasting  their  captives.  The  Indians  allowed  the  soldiers 
brought  up  by  the  exi^ress-rider  to  draw  near,  thinking  that  the 
dust  was  raised  by  fresh  arrivals  of  their  own  people ;  and  when 
charged,  at  once  fled.  The  mounted  riflemen  were  armed  with 
revolvers,  not  with  sabres,  or  they  would  have  done  considerable 
execution  :  as  it  was,  seventeen  of  the  enemy  remained  upon  the 
field,  besides  those  who  were  carried  off  by  their  friends.  The 
Indian  will  always  leave  a  scalped  and  wounded  fellow-tribesman 
in  favour  of  an  unscalped  corpse. 

In  the  evening  the  Shoshone  returned  bringing  with  him  the 
white  mare  and  her  colt,  which  he  had  recovered  selon  Ini  from 
the  hands  of  two  Gosh-Yutas.  The  weather  still  held  up :  we 
had  expected  to  be  snowed  up  in  five  days  or  so  ;  our  departure 
therefore  was  joyfully  fixed  for  the  morrow. 

To  Euby  Valley,  1th  October. 

A  frosty  night  was  followed  by  a  Tuscan  day :  a  cold  tramon- 
tana  from  the  south,  and  a  clear  hot  sun,  which  expanded  the 
mercury  at  10  a.m.  to  70°  F.  After  taking  leave  of  the  hospi- 
table station-master,  we  resumed  the  road  which  ran  up  the 
short  and  heavy  ascent,  through  a  country  here  and  there 
eighteen  inches  deep  in  snow,  and  abounding  in  large  sage  and 
little  rabbits.  A  descent  led  into  Long  Valley,  whose  northern 
end  we  crossed,  and  then  we  came  upon  a  third  ascent,  where, 
finding  a  sinking  creek,  a  halt  was  called  for  lunch.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  whole  coimtry  is  a  succession  of  basins  and  divides. 
Ensued  another  twelve  miles'  descent,  which  placed  us  in  sight 
of  liuby  Valley,  and  a  mile  beyond  carried  us  to  the  station. 

Ruby  Valley  is  a  half-way  house,  about  300  miles  from  Gt. 
S.  L.  City  and  at  the  same  distance  from  Carson  Valley.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  small  precious  stones  which  are  found 
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like  nuggets  of  gold  in  the  crevasses  of  primitive  rock.  The 
length  of  the  valley  is  about  100  miles,  by  three  or  four  broad, 
and  springs  are  scattered  in  numbers  along  the  base  of  the 
western  mountains.  The  cold  is  said  to  be  here  more  severe 
than  in  any  place  on  the  line  of  road,  Spring  Valley  excepted. 
There  is,  however,  excellent  bench  land  for  grazing.  In  this 
season  the  scenery  is  really  pretty.  The  white  peaks  tower  ovef 
hill-land  black  with  cedar,  and  this  looks  down  upon  the  green 
bottom  scattered  over  with  white  sage— winter  above  lying  by 
the  side  of  summer  below. 

We  were  received  at  the  Ruby  Valley  Station  by  Colonel 
Rogers,  better  known  as  «  Uncle  Billy."  He  had  served  in  the 
troublous  days  of  California  as  marshal,  and  has  many  a  hair- 
breadth escape  to  relate.  He  is  now  assistant  Indian  agent,  the 
superintendent  of  a  Grovernment  model  farm,  and  he  lives  en 
gar(;,on,  having  left  his  wife  and  children  at  Frogtown.  ^  We 
were  soon  introduced  to  the  chief  of  the  country,  Chyiikupic^''^ 
(the  "  old  man"),  a  word  of  unpronoimceable  slur,  changed  by 
whites  into  Chokop,  ("  earth").  His  lands  are  long  to  the  north 
and  south,  though  of  little  breadth.  He  commands  about  500 
warriors,  and  as  Uncle  Billy  is  returning  to  Frogtown,  he  is  col- 
lecting a  large  hunting-party  for  the  autumnal  battue.  In  1849 
his  sister  was  wantonly  shot  by  emigrants  to  California.  He 
attacked  the  train  and  slew  in  revenge  five  men,  a  fact  with 
which  we  were  not  made  acquainted  till  after  our  departure. 
His  father  and  grandfather  are  both  alive,  but  they  have  abdi- 
cated under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  reserving  their 
voices  for  the  pow-wow. 

We  dined  in  the  Colonel's  stone  hut,  and  then  saw  the  lions 
feed ;  after  us,  Chokop  and  five  followers  sat  down  with  knife 
and  fork  before  a  huge  tureen  full  of  soft  pie,  amongst  which 
they  did  terrible  execution,  champing  and  chewing  with  the  noisi- 
ness of  wild  beasts,  and  eating  each  enough  for  three  able-bodied 
sailors.  The  chief,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  old,  had 
little  to  denote  the  Indian,  except  vermilion  where  soap  should 
have  been;  one  of  his  companions,  however,  crowned  with 
eagle's  feathers  disposed  in  tulip  shape,  whilst  the  claws 
depended  gracefully  down  his  back,  was  an  object  worthy  of 
Guinea.  All  were,  however,  to  appearance,  happy,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  heard   an  Indian  really  laugh  outright.     Outside 
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squatted  the  common  herd  in  a  costume  which  explains  the 
prevalence  of  rheumatism.  The  men  were  in  rags,  yet  they  had 
their  coquetry,  vermilion  streaked  down  their  cheeks  and 
across  their  foreheads  —  the  Indian  fashion  of  the  omnilocal 
rouge.  The  women,  especially  the  elders,  were  horrid  objects ; 
shivering  and  half  dressed  in  breech  cloths  and  scanty  capes  or 
tippets  of  wolf  and  rabbit  skin :  the  existence  of  old  age,  how- 
ever, speaks  well  for  the  race.  Both  are  unclean  ;  they  use  no 
water  where  Asiatics  would  ;  they  ignore  soap,  and  rarely  repair 
to  the  stream,  except,  like  animals,  in  hot  weather. 

We  then  strolled  about  the  camp  and  called  upon  the  two 
Mistresses  Chokop.  One  was  a  buxom  dame,  broad  and  strong, 
with  hair  redolent  of  antelope  marrow,  who  boasted  of  a  "  wikeap" 
or  wigwam  in  the  shape  of  a  conical  tent.  The  other,  much 
her  junior,  and  rather  pretty,  was  sitting  apart  in  a  little  bower 
of  bushes,  with  a  newly  born  papoose  in  a  willow  cage,  to 
account  for  her  isolation;  the  poor  thing  would  have  been  driven 
out  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  were  she  to  starve,  she 
must  do  without  meat.  As  amongst  the  Jews,  whenever  the 
Great  Father  is  angry  with  the  daughters  of  red  men,  they  sit 
apart ;  they  never  touch  a  cooking  utensil,  although  it  is  not 
held  impure  to  address  them,  and  they  return  only  when  the  signs 
of  wrath  have  passed  away.  The  abodes  of  the  poorer  clansmen 
were  three-quarter  circles  of  earth,  sticks,  and  sage  bush  to  keep 
off  the  southerly  wind.  A  dog  is  usually  one  of  the  occupants. 
Like  the  African,  the  Indian  is  cruel  to  his  brute,  starves  it 
and  kicks  it  for  attempting  to  steal  a  mouthful :  "  Love  me, 
love  my  dog,"  however,  is  his  motto,  and  he  quarrels  with  the 
stranger  that  follows  his  example.  The  furniture  was  primi- 
tive. Upon  a  branch  hung  a  dried  antelope  head  used  in 
stalking :  concerning  this  sport  Uncle  Billy  had  a  story  of  his 
nearly  bemg  shot  by  being  mistaken  for  the  real  animal :  and 
tripods  of  timber  supporting  cloths  and  moccasins,  pans, 
camp-kettles,  stones  for  grinding  grass  seed,  and  a  variety  of 
baskets.  The  material  was  mostly  willow  twig,  with  a  layer  of 
gum,  probably  from  the  pine  tree.  Some  were  watertight  like 
the  "Han"  of  Somali  land;  others,  formed  like  the  Koman 
amphora,  were  for  storing  grain,  whilst  others  in  giant  cocked 
hat-shape  were  intended  for  sweeping  in  crickets  and  the  grass 
seeds  upon  which  these  Indians  feed.     The  chief  "raminetT-  are 
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the  atriplex  and  chenopodaceous  plants.  After  inspecting  the 
camp  we  retired  precipitately :  its  condition  was  that  of  an 
Egyptian  army's  last  nighting  place. 

About  two  miles  from  the  station  there  is  a  lake  covered 
with  waterfowl,  from  the  wild  swan  to  the  rail.  I  preferred, 
however,  to  correct  my  Shoshone  vocabulary  under  the  inspection 
of  Mose  Wright,  an  express  rider  from  a  neighbouring  station. 
None  of  your  "  one-horse "  interpreters,  he  had  learned  the 
difficult  dialect  in  his  youth,  and  he  had  acquired  all  the  into- 
nation of  an  Indian.  Educated  beyond  the  reach  of  civilisation, 
he  was  in  these  days  an  oddity ;  he  was  convicted  of  having 
mistaken  a  billiard  cue  for  a  whip  handle,  and  was  accused  of 
having  mounted  the  post  supporting  the  electric  telegraph  wire 
in  order  to  hear  what  it  was  saying.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
listening  to  Uncle  Billy's  adventures  amongst  the  whites  and 
reds.  He  spoke  highly  of  his  proteges,  especially  of  their 
affection  and  fidelity  in  married  life :  they  certainly  appeared 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  father.  He  owed  something  to  leger- 
demain ;  here,  as  in  Algeria,  a  Houdin  or  a  Love  would  be  great 
medicine-men  with  whom  nobody  would  dare  to  meddle.  Uncle 
Billy  managed  to  make  the  post  pay  by  peltries  of  the  mink, 
wolf,  woodchuck  or  ground  hog,  fox,  badger,  antelope,  black- 
tailed  deer,  and  others.  He  illustrated  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment  by  a  curious  anecdote.  The  indirect  or 
F'ederal  duties  are  in  round  numberc  ^100,000,000,  of  which 
1160,000,000  are  spent,  leaving  a  surplus  of  forty  for  the  purpose 
of  general  corruption :  the  system  seems  to  date  from  the  days 
of  the  "  ultimus  Romanorum,"  President  Jackson.  None  but  the 
largest  claimants  can  expect  to  be  recognised.     A  few  years  ago 

one  of  the  Indian  Agents  in  was  asked  by  a  high  official 

what  .night  be  about  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  few  hundred  acres 
for  a  government  farm.  After  reckoning  up  the  amount  of 
beads,  wire,  blankets,  and  gunpowder,  the  total  was  found  to  be 
$'2'iO.  The  high  official  requested  his  friend  to  place  the  state- 
ment on  paper,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  the  next  morning 
to  see  the  ^240  swollen  to  ^40,000.  The  reason  given  was 
characteristic :  "  "WTiat  great  government  would  condescend  to 
pay  out  of  £8,000,000  a  paltry  £48 ;  or  would  refuse  to  give 
£8,000?" 
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Before  resuming  the  itinerary,  it  may  be  advisable  briefly  to 
describe  the  various  tribes  tenanting  this  territory. 

We  have  now  emerged  from  the  Prairie  Indians,  the 
Dakota,  Crow,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Osage,  Apache,  Cheyenne, 
Pawnee,  and  Arapaho.  Utah  Territory  contains  a  total  of  about 
19,000  souls  of  two  gi-eat  kindred  races,  the  Shoshone  or  Snake, 
and  the  Yuta,  called  Uche  by  the  Spaniards  and  Ute  by  the 
Anglo-American  trappers.  Like  the  Comanche  and  Apache, 
the  Pimas,  the  Lipans,  and  the  people  of  the  Pueblos,  they  are 
of  the  Hispano-American  division,  once  subject  to  the  Conquis- 
tadores,  and  are  bounded  north  by  the  Pdnak*  (Bannack)  and 
the  once  formidable  Blackfeet.  Tlie  Shoshone  own  about  one- 
third  of  the  territory ;  their  principal  settlements  lie  north  of 
the  Gt.  S.  Lake,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Humboldt  or  Mary  River, 
some  400  miles  west  and  100  to  125  south  of  the  Oregon  line. 
They  number  about  4500  souls,  and  are  wildest  in  the  S.  E. 
parts  of  their  motherland.  The  Yuta  claim  the  rest  of  the 
territory  between  Kansas,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  Oregon  frontier.  Of  course  the  two  peoples  are  mortal 
foes,  and  might  be  well  pitted  against  each  other.  The  Snakes 
would  form  excellent  partisan  warriors. 

The  Shoshone  number  fourteen  tribes,  regularly  organised ; 

*  The  Pnr.nk  is  a  small  tribe  of  500  souls,  now  considered  dangerous :  the 
greater  pai-t  resides  in  Oregon,  tlie  smaller  about  ninety  miles  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  Territory,  where  they  hunt  the  bison  and  the  elk.  For  thirty  years  they  have 
traded  with  Fort  Bridger,  and  when  first  known  they  numbered  1200  lodges. 
"Horn"  their  principal  chief,  visited  the  place  in  April  1858.  Mr.  Forney,  the 
late  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  U.  T  ,  granted  them  a  home  in  the  lands 
of  Washaki,  and  they  have  intermarried  and  lived  peaceably  with  the  Shoshone. 
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the  principal,  which  contains  about  12,000  souls,  is  commanded 
by  Washaki,  assisted,  as  usual,  by  sub-chiefs,  four  to  six  in 
number.  Five  bands,  numbering  near  1000  each,  roam  about 
the  mountains  and  kanyons  of  Gt.  S.  L.  County,  Weber,  Bear, 
Cache,  and  Malad  Valleys,  extending  eighty  miles  north  from 
the  Holy  City.  These  have  suffered  the  most  from  proximity 
with  the  whites,  and  no  longer  disdain  agricult  ire.  One  band, 
150  to  180  in  number,  confines  itself  to  the  N.  Californian  route 
from  Bear  and  Malad  Valleys  to  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains. 
Seven  bands  roam  over  the  country  from  the  Humboldt  Kiver 
to  100  miles  south  of  it,  and  extend  about  200  miles  from  east 
to  west :  the  principal  chief,  Wanamuka,  or  "  the  Giver,"  had  a 
band  of  155  souls,  and  lived  near  the  Honey  Lake. 

The  Yuta  claim,  like  the  Shoshone,  descent  from  an  ancient 
people  that  immigrated  into  their  present  seats  from  the  N.W. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  considerably  decreased 
according  to  the  mountaineers,  and  have  been  demoralised 
mentally  and  physically  by  the  emigrants  :  formerly  they  were 
friendly,  now  they  are  often  at  war  with  the  intruders.  As  in 
Australia,  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  springs  and  provi- 
sions have  diminished  their  number.  The  nation  is  said  to 
contain  a  total  of  14,000  to  15,000  souls  divided  into  twenty- 
seven  bands,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

The  Pa- Yuta  (Pey  Utes)  are  the  most  docile,  interesting, 
and  powerful,  containing  twelve  bands*;  those  in  the  west 
of  the  territory  on  the  Humboldt  River  number  6000,  and  in 
the  south  2200  souls  ;  they  extend  from  forty  miles  west  of 
Stony  Point  to  the  Californian  line,  and  N.  W.  to  the  Oregon 
line,  and  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Fenelon  River,  which  rising 


These  are,  1.  Wanamuka's ;  2.  San  Joaqiilm,  near  the  forks  of  that  river  in 
Carson  Val'ey,  numbering  170;  3.  Hadsapoke,  or  Horse  Stopper  band,  of  110,  in 
Gold  Kanyon  on  Carson  River;  4.  Wahi  or  Fox-band,  on  Big  Bend  of  Carson  River, 
130  in  number;  5  and  6.  Odakeo,  "Tall  man  band,"  and  Petodseka,  "  \Vliite  Spot 
band,"  round  the  Lakes  and  Sinks  of  the  Carson  and  Walker  Rivers,  numbering 
484  men,  372  women,  and  405  children ;  7  Tosarke,  "  Grey  head  band,"  their 
neighbours  ;  8.  Tonoziet,  "  Woman  helper  band,"  on  the  Trnekee  River  below  Big 
Meadows,  numbering  280  soids  ;  9.  Torape,  or  "  Lean  man  band,"  on  the  Tnickee 
Eiver  near  Lone  Crossing,  360  souls ;  10.  Gonega,  the  "Dancer  band,"  290  souls, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Truckee  River;  11.  Watsequendo,  the  "Four  Crows," 
along  tlie  shores  of  Pyramid  Lake,  320  souls;  12.  The  second  Wanamuka's  band, 
500  in  number,  along  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Mud  Lake. 
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from  Lake  Bigler  empties  itself  into  Pyramid  Lake.  The 
term  mean^  Water- Yuta,  that  is  to  say  those  who  live  upon 
fish  which  they  take  from  lakes  and  rivers  in  wiers  and  traps 
of  willow,  preferring  that  diet  to  roots,  grass-seed,  lizards,  and 
crickets,  the  food  of  the  other  so  called  Digger  tribes. 

Gosh  Yuta  or  Gosha  Ute  is  a  small  band,  once  'proteges  of  the 
Shoshone,  wlio  have  the  same  language  and  limits.  Their  princi- 
pal chief  died  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  tribe  was  broken 
up.  A  body  of  sixty  under  a  peaceful  leader  were  settled  perma- 
nently on  the  Indian  farm  at  Deep  Creek,  and  the  remainder 
wandered  40  to  200  miles  west  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City.  Through 
this  tribe  our  road  lay ;  during  the  late  tumults  they  have  lost 
fifty  warriors,  and*  are  now  reduced  to  about  200  men.  Like  the 
Ghuzw  of  Arabia,  they  strengthen  themselves  by  admitting  the 
outcasts  of  other  tribes,  and  will  presently  become  a  mere 
banditti. 

Pavant  or  Paravan  Yuta,  are  a  distinct  and  self-oj-iranised 
tribe,  under  one  principal  and  several  sub-chiefs,  whose  total  is 
set  down  at  700  soxds.  Half  of  them  are  settled  on  the  Indian 
Farm  at  Corn  Creek ;  the  other  wing  of  the  tribe  lives  along 
Sevier  Lake,  and  the  surrounding  country  in  the  north-east 
extremity  of  Fillmore  Valley,  fifty  miles  from  the  city,  where 
they  join  the  Gosh  Yuta.  The  Pavauts  breed  horses,  wear  clothes 
of  various  patterns,  grow  grain,  which  the  Gosh  Yuttis  will  not, 
and  are  as  brave  and  improvable  as  tbeir  neighbours  are  mean 
and  vile. 

Timpenaguchya*,  or  Timpana  Yuta,  corrupted  into  Tenpenny 
Utes,  who  dwell  about  the  kanyon  of  that  name,  and  on  the 
cast  of  the  Sweetwater  Lake.  Of  this  tribe  was  the  chief  Wakara, 
who  so  called  himself  after  Walker,  the  celebrated  trapper ;  the 
notorious  horse-stealer  proved  himself  a  friend  to  the  L.  D. 
Saints.  He  died  at  Meadow  Creek,  six  miles  from  Fillmore  city, 
on  the  29th  January  1855,  and  at  his  obsequies  two  squaws,  two 
Pa  Yuta  children,  and  fifteen  of  his  best  horses  composed  the 
"  customs." 

Uinta  Yuta,  in  the  mountains  south  of  Fort  Bridger,  and  in 
the  country  along  the  Green  River.  Of  thi«  tribe,  which  con- 
tains a  total  of  1000,  a  band  of  500,  imder  four  chiefs,  lately  set- 
tled on  the  Indian  reservations  at  Spanish  Fork. 

*  lu  the  Yuta  language  meaning  "  water  among  the  stones." 
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Sampiehya,  corrupted  to  San  Pete  Utas ;  about  eighty  war- 
riors settled  on  the  Indian  Farm  at  San  Pete.  This  and  the 
Spanish  Fork  Farm  number  900  inhabitants. 

Elk  Mountain  Yutas,  who  are  set  down  at  2000  souls,  by 
some  even  3000 ;  they  wander  over  the  south-east  portion  of  the 
Territory :  and  like  the  Uinta  Yutas,  are  the  most  independent 
of  white  settlers. 

Weber  River  Yutas  are  those  principally  seen  in  Gt.  S.  L. 
City ;  they  are  a  poor  and  degraded  tribe.  Their  chief  settle- 
ment is  forty  miles  to  the  north,  and  like  the  Gosh  Yutas  they 
understand  Shoshone. 

Amongst  the  Yutas  are  reckoned  the  Washo,  from  500  to  700 
souls.  They  inhabit  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
from  Honey  Lake  to  the  West  Fork  of  Walker's  Eiver  in  the 
south.  Of  this  troublesome  tribe  there  are  three  bands ;  Cap- 
tain Jim's,  near  Lake  Bigler,  and  Carson,  Washo,  and  Eagle  Val- 
leys, a  total  of  .342  souls :  Pasuka's  band,  340  souls,  in  Little 
Valley,  and  Deer  Dick's  band  in  Long  Valley,  south-east  of 
Honey  Lake.  They  are  usually  called  Shoshoko*,  or  "  Digger 
Indians" — a  term  as  insulting  to  a  Shoshone  as  nigger  to  an 
African. 

Besides  the  Parawat  Yiitas,  the  Yampas,  200 — 300  miles 
south,  on  the  Wliite  Kiver ;  the  Tabechya,  or  sun-hnnters,  about 
Tete  de  Biche,  near  Spanish  lands ;  and  the  Tash  Yuta,,  near  the 
Navajos ;  there  are  scatters  of  the  nation  along  the  Californian 
road  from  Beaver  Valley,  along  the  Santa  Clara,  Virgen,  Las 
Vegas,  and  Muddy  Rivers,  to  New  Mexico. 

The  Indian  Bureau  of  U.  T.  numbers  one  superintendent,  six 
agents,  and  three  to  six  farm-agents.  The  annual  expenditure  is 
set  down  at  ^40,000 ;  the  Mormons  declare  that  it  is  iniquitously 
embezzled,  and  that  the  total  spent  upon  the  Indians  hardly 
exceeds  ^1000  per  annum.  The  savages  expect  blankets  and 
clothing,  flour  and  provisions,  arms  and  ammunition  :  they  re- 
ceive only  a  little  tobacco,  become  surly,  and  slay  the  settlers. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Surveyor-General  has  recommended  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title — 
somewhat  npon  the  principle  of  the  English  in  Tasmania  f  and 

*  It  is  said  to  mean  "  one  wlio  {^oos  on  foot." 

t  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  tho  days  of  Captain  Flindors  (a.d.  1800,  two  genera- 
tions ago)  had  a  popidaliou  of  100,000  souls,  wow  well  nigli  auuiliilated  l.y  strong 
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New  Zealand  —  to  grounds  in  the  U.  T.  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Land  office  for  the  sale  of  the  two  millions  of  acres  already 
surveyed.  Until  the  citizens  can  own  their  farms  and  fields 
under  the  existing  pre-emption  laws,  and  until  the  troublesome 
Indians  can  be  removed  by  treaty  to  reservations  remote  from 
white  settlements,  the  onward  march  of  progress  will  be  arrested. 
The  savage  and  the  civilised  man,  like  crabbed  age  and  youth, 
like  the  black  and  grey  rat,  cannot  live  together :  the  former 
starves  unless  placed  in  the  most  fertile  spots,  which  the  latter 
of  course  covets ;  the  Mormons  attempt  a.peace  policy,  but  the 
hunting-grounds  are  encroached  upon,  and  terrible  massacres 
are  the  result.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  battle  of  life  is  fiercely 
fought.     It  has  been  said  — 

"  Man  differs  more  from  man 
Than  beast  from  beast." 

Yet  everywhere  wh  trace  the  mighty  resemblance. 

The  three  principal  farms  which  now  form  the  nuclei  of  future 
reservations,  are  those  at  Spanish  Fork,  San  Pete,  and  Corn 
Creek.  The  two  latter  have  often  been  denuded  by  the  grass- 
hopper :  the  former  has  fared  better.  Situated  in  Utah  Valley, 
under  the  shelter  of  lofty  Nebo,  it  extends  northwards  within 
four  miles  of  the  Sweetwater  Lake,  and  on  the  north-east  is 
bounded  by  the  Spanish  Fork  Creek,  rich  in  trout  and  other 
fish.  It  was  begun  five  years  ago  for  the  Yutas,  who  claim  the 
land,  and  contains  a  total  of  13,000  acres,  of  which  500  have 
been  cultivated ;  900  have  been  ditched  to  protect  the  crop,  and 
1000  have  been  walled  round  with  a  fence  six  feet  high.  Besides 
other  improvements  they  have  built  a  large  adobe  house  and  two 
rail  corrals,  and  dug  dams  and  channels  for  irrigation,  together 
with  a  good  stone-curbed  well.  Under  civilised  superintendence 
the  savages  begin  to  labour,  and  the  chiefs  aspire  to  erect  houses. 
Yet  the  crops  have  been  light,  rarely  exceeding  2500  bushels. 
San  Pete  Farm,  in  the  Valley  and  on  the  Creek  of  the  same 
name,  lies  150  miles  south  of  Grt.  S.  L.  City  ;  it  supports,  besides 
those  who  come  for  temporary  assistance,  a  band  of  thirty  souls ; 
200  acres  have  been  planted  with  wheat  and  potatoes,  two  adobe 

waters  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Neither  man  nor  woman  was  safe  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  Mative  tribe  ;  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  race  thus  found  it  necessary  to  wipe  out 
a  people  that  could  not  be  civilised  — a  fair  instance  of  the  natural  selection  of 
species.    And  New  Zealand  now  threatens  to  walk  the  patli  of  Tasmania. 
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houses  and  a  corral  have  been  made,  and  irrigatinj?  trenches  have 
been  dug.  Corn  Creek  Farm,  in  Filhnore  Valley,  was  begun 
about  four  years  ago ;  300  acres  have  been  broken  up,  several 
adobe  houses  have  beenbiiilt  for  the  Indians  and  the  farm  agent, 
with  the  usual  adjuncts,  corral  and  fences.  The  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  have  committed  sad  havoc  amongst  the  wheat 
corn  and  potatoes.  It  is  now  tenanted  l)y  a  Pahvant  chief. 
The  Uinta  Farm  is  near  P'ort  Bridger.  Those  lately  opened  in 
Deep  Creek  and  Rid)y  Valleys  have  this  year  lain  fallow  in  con- 
sequence of  Indian  troubles  ;  the  soil,  however,  is  rich,,  and  will 
produce  beets,  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  and  melons.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  place  the  Pa  Yutas  and  Washes  in  the  Truckee  Mea- 
dows, on  the  lands  "watered  by  the  majestic  Kuyuehup,  or 
Salmon  Trout  River,"  where,  besides  fish  and  pifion-forests,  there 
are  15,000  acres  fit  for  cultivation  and  herding.  The  Indian 
agents  report  that  the  cost  will  be  ^150,000  dollars,  from  which 
the  Mormons  deduct  at  least  two  O's. 

The  Yuta,  though  divided  into  many  tribes  and  bands,  is 
a  distinct  race  from  its  prairie  neighbours,  speaking  a  single 
hnifjU'i  mere  much  diversified  by  dialect.  They  are  a  super- 
stitioi'.a  brood  and  have  many  cruel  practices  —  human  sacrifices 
and  vivisepulture — like  those  of  Dahomey  and  Ashantee.  Their 
religion  is  the  usual  African  and  Indian  fetii-sism,  that  germal 
faith,  which  under  favourable  influences  and  amongst  higher 
races  developed  itself  by  natural  means  —  or  as  explained 
by  a  mythical,  distinct,  and  independent  revelation — into  the 
higher  forms  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  El  Islam.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mormons  n>any  savages  have  been  baptized,  and 
have  become  nominal  Siiints.  They  divide  white  men  into  Shwop 
or  Americans  and  INIormons.  Their  learned  men  have  heard  of 
Washington,  but  like  the  French  peasant's  superstition  concern- 
ing Napoleon,  they  believe  him  to  be  still  alive.  They  have  a 
name  for  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  have  not  learned,  like  their 
more  civilised  eastern  neighbours,  to  \^ok  upon  it  as  the  work  of 
JMujhe-Manitou,  the  bad-god,  who,  like  Wiswakarma  of  the  Hin- 
dus, amuses  himself  by  caricaturing  and  parodying  the  crea- 
tures of  the  good-god.  They  are  not  cannibals  —  the  Wendigo 
is  a  giant-man-eater  of  a  mythologic  type,  not  an  actual  anthro- 
pophage  —  but  like  all  Indians,  especially  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, they  "  feel  good  "  after  eating  a  bit  of  the  enemy,  a  natural 
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display  of  destructiveness  :    they  will  devour    the    heart   of  a 
brave  man  to  increase  their  courage,  or  chop  it  up,  boil  it  in 
soup,  engorge  a  ladleful,  and  boast  they  have  drunk  the  enemy's 
blood.  They  are  as  liable  to  caprice  as  their  Eastern  neighbours. 
A  prisoner  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle  is  as  often  dis- 
missed unhurt  as  porcupined  with  arrows  and  killed  with  cruel 
tortures ;  if  they  yield  in  ingenuity  of  inflicting  pain  to  the 
Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  it  is  not  for  want  of  inclination,  but  by 
reason  of  their  stupidity.     Female  captives  who  fall  into  their 
hands  are  horribly  treated ;  I  was  told  of  one  who,  after  all  man- 
ner of  atrocities,  scalping  included,  escaped  with  life.    They  have 
all  the  savage's   improvidence ;  utility  is  not  their  decalogue. 
Both  sexes,  except  when  clothed  by  a  charitable  Mormon,  are 
nearly  naked,  even  in  the  severest  weather  ;  they  sleep  in  sleet 
and  snow  unclothed,  except  witli  a  cape  of  twisted  rabbits'  furs 
and  a  miserable  attempt  at  moccasins,  lined  with  plaited  cedar 
bark  ;  leggings  are  unknown,  even  to  the  women.     Their  orna- 
ments are  vermilion,  a  few  beads,  and  shell  necklaces.     They 
rarely  suffer  from  any  disease  but' rheumatism,  brought  on  by 
living  in  the  warm  houses  of  the  whites,  and  various  conse- 
(piences  of  liver  complaint,  produced  by  overgorging :    as  with 
strong  constitutions  generally,  they  either  die  at  onc°e  or  readily 
recover.     They  dress  wounds  with  pine  gum,  after  squeezing  out 
the  blood,  and  their  medicine-men  have  the  usual  variety  of 
savage  nostrums.     In  the  more  desert  parts  of  the  Territory  they 
are  exceedingly  destitute.     South  of  Cedar  City,  even  ten  years 
ago,  they  had  fields  of  wheat  and  corn  of  six  acres  each,  and 
supported  emigrants  ;  some  of  them  cultivate  yearly  along  the 
stream-banks  peas,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  squashes.     They 
live  upon  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  elk,  antelope,  dog,  wolf,  hare, 
snake  and  lizard,  besides  crickets,  grasshoppers,  ants,  and  other 
vermin.      The   cactus  leaf,  piilon-nut  and  various  barks;   the 
need  of  the  bunch-grass  and  of  the  wheat  or  yellow  grass,  some- 
what resembling  rye ;  the  rabbit-bush  twigs,  which  are  chewed, 
and  various  roots  and  tubers ;  the  soft  sego-bulb,  the  rootlet  of 
the  cat-tail  flag,  and  of  the  tule,  which,  when  sun-dried  and 
powdered  to  flour,  keeps  through  the  winter  and  is  palataljle 
even  to  white  men,  conclude  the  list  of  their  dainties.     When 
these  fail  they  must  steal  or  starve,  and  the  dilemma  is  easily 
solved,  to  the  settler's  cost. 
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Tilt!  ViihiH  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  white  settlements  con- 
tinually diminish  ;  bands  of  150  warriors  are  now  reduced  to 
thirty-five.  Some  of  the  minor  tribes  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory  near  New  Mexico,  can  scarcely  show  a  single  squaw, 
having  traded  them  off  for  horses  and  arms ;  they  go  about  kill- 
ing one  another,  and  on  kidnapping  expeditions,  which  further 
diminish  the  breed.  The  complaint  which  has  devastiited  the 
South  Sea  Islands  rages  around  the  City  of  the  Saints,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Rio  Virgen.  In  six  months  six  squaws  were  shot 
by  red  Othellos,  for  yielding  their  virtue  to  the  fascinations  of 
tobaccOj  whiskey,  and  blankets  ;  the  Lotharios  were  savage  as  well 
as  civilised.  The  operation  of  courting  is  performed  by  wrapping 
a  blanket  round  one's  beloved ;  if  she  reciprocates,  it  is  a  sign 
of  consent.  A  refusal  in  these  lands  is  often  a  serious  business ; 
the  warrior  collects  his  friends,  carries  off  the  recusant  fair, 
and  after  subjecting  her  to  the  insults  of  all  his  companions 
espouses  her.  There  is  little  of  the  shame  which  Pliny  attributes 
to  the  "Barrus."  When  a  death  takes  place  they  wrap  the 
body  in  a  skin  or  hide,  and  drag  it  by  the  leg  to  a  grave,  which 
is  heaped  up  with  stones  as  a  protection  against  wild  beasts. 
They  mourn  till  the  end  of  that  moon,  allow  a  month  to  elapse, 
and  then  resume  their  lamentations  for  another  moon :  the  inter- 
val is  gradually  increased  till  the  grief  ends.  It  is  usual  to 
make  the  dead  man's  lodge  appear  as  desolate  as  possible. 

The  Yuta  is  less  servile,  and  consequently  has  a  higher  ethnic 
status  than  the  African  negro  ;  he  will  not  toil,  and  he  turns  at 
a  kick  or  a  blow.    The  emigrant  who  addresses  him  in  the  iisual 

phrase  "  d your  eyes,  git  out  of  the  road  or  I'll  shoot  you ! " 

is  pretty  sure  to  come  to  grief.  Lately  the  Yutas  demanded 
compensation  for  the  use  of  their  grass  upon  the  Truckee  River, 
when  the  emigrants  fired,  killing  Wanamuka  the  chief.  After 
the  death  of  two  or  three  whites,  Mayor  Ormsby,  of  the  Militia 
at  Carson  Valley,  took  the  field,  was  decoyed  into  a  kanyon  by 
Indian  cunning,  and  perished  with  all  his  men. 


To  "  Chokop  "  Pass,  8(h  October  1860. 

The  morning  was  wasted  in  binding  two  loose  tires  upon  their 
respective  wheels ;  it  was  past  noon  before  we  were  en  route. 
We  shook  hands  cordially  with  Uncle  Billy,  whose  generosity  — 
a  virtue  highly  prized  by  those  who  rarely  practising  expect  it 
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to  be  practised  upon  them  —  has  w(m  for  him  the  so])ri(|uet  of 
the  "  Big-hearted  Father."  He  had  vainly,  however,  attcunpted 
to  rescue  my  silver  pen-hohler,  who.se  glitter  was  too  nnich  for 
Indian  virtue.  Our  route  lay  over  a  long  divide,  cold  but  not 
unpictureH(|ue,  a  scene  of  light-tinted  mountain  iUidiogany, 
black  cedar,  pure  snowy  hill,  and  pink  sky.  After  ten  miles  we 
reached  the  place  where  the  road  forks  ;  that  to  tlie  right  pans- 
ing  through  Pine  Valley  falls  into  gravelly  ford  of  the  Humboldt 
IJiver,  distant  from  this  point  eighty  to  eighty-five  miles.  After 
surmounting  the  watershed  we  descended  over  bench-land  into 
a  raw  and  dreary  plain,  in  which  gicasewood  was  nutre  plentiful 
than  sage-bush.  "  Huntingdon  Valley"  i  traversed  by  Smith's 
Fork,  which  flows  northward  to  the  Humboldt  Iiiver ;  when  we 
crossed  it,  it  was  a  mere  rivulet.  Our  camping  ground  was  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  plain,  under  a  Pass  called  after  the  chief 
Chokop;  the  kanyon  emitted  a  cold  draught  like  the  breathing 
caves  of  Kentucky.  We  alighted  at  a  water  near  the  entrance, 
and  found  bunch-grass,  besides  a  little  fuel.  After  two  hours  the 
wagon  came  up  with  the  stock,  which  was  now  becoming  weary, 
and  we  had  the  usual  supper  of  dough,  butter,  and  coffee. 
I  should  have  slept  comfortably  enough  upon  a  shovel  and  a 
layer  of  carpet  bags,  had  not  the  furious  south  wind  howled  like 
the  distant  whooping  of  Indians. 

To  the  Wilderness  again,  9ih  October. 
The  frosty  night  was  followed  by  a  thaw  in  the  morning.  We 
hastened  to  ascend  Chokop's  Pass  by  a  bad  steep  dugway :  it  lies 
south  of  "  Kailroad  Kanyon,"  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  flat- 
soled.  A  descent  led  into  "  Moonshine,"  called  by  the  Yutas 
Pahannap  Valley,  and  we  saw  with  pleasure  the  bench  rising 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  The  station  is  named  Diamond  Springs, 
from  an  eye  of  warm,  but  sweet  and  beautifully  clear  water 
bubbling  up  from  the  earth.  A  little  below  it  drains  off  in  a 
deep  rushy  ditch,  with  a  gravel  bottom,  containing  equal  parts 
of  comminuted  shells :  we  found  it  an  agreeable  and  opportune 
bath.  Hard  work  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the  temper  of  the 
party.  The  Judge,  who  ever  preferred  monologue  to  dialogue, 
aweary  of  the  rolling  prairies  and  barren  plains,  the  bald  and 
rocky  ridges,  the  muddy  Hats,  saleratus  ponds,  and  sandy 
wastes,  sighed  monotonously  for  the  woodland  shades  and  the 
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nisfliiinr  „f  liviiic/  |(.uveH  iicar  his  I'liinsylvaniiin  li.mu'.  The 
.Aliirshiil,  with  true  Aiiolo-Aiiu'ricnn  iiiipetiioHity,  c-oiUd  not 
ciKlun"  PiKhly  Kennedy's  "hIow  and  sliyure"  wtylo  of  tnivel ;  mid 
ufteruoolloiiny,  in  wiiich  tho  holiest  of  words  were  freely  used 
JIM  adjectives,  partifii)les,  and  exchiinutious,  otfered  to  li<r|it  him  l.y 
way  of  ([uickeninj,^  his  puce.  The  boyH  — four  or  five  hi  nuin])er 
-~nte  for  breakfast  a  (jiiarter  of  beef,  as  thouj,di  they  had  been 
Kafirs  or  Esiiuimaux,  and  were  threatened  with  ration-cuttinjr. 
The  station  folks  were  Mormons,  but  not  particidarly  civil :  tli(?y 
afterwards  had  to  fly  before  the  savages  — which  perhaps  they 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  a  "judgment"  upon  them. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  left  Diamond  Springs,  and  cJirried  on 
for  a  stretch  of  seven   miles  to  our  lunching  ground,  a  rushy 
water,  bhick  where  it  overlies  mud,  and  bluish-green  where  light 
gravel  and   shells  form  the  bottom:  the  tiiste  is  sulphury,  mid 
it  abounds  in   confervas  and  animalcuia)  like  leeches  and  little 
tadpoles.     After  playing  a  tidy  bowie-knife,  we  remounted,  and 
passed   over  to  the  rough   divide   lying  westward  of  Moonshine 
A'alley.     As   night  had  closed  in,  we  found  some  difiii-idty  in 
choosing    a   cmnping    place:    at    length    we    pitched    upon    a 
prairillon  under  the  lea  of  a  hill,  where  we  had  liunch-grass 
and  fuel,  but  no  water.     The  wind  blew  sternly  thrcnigh"  the 
livelong  night,  and  those  who  suffered  from  crmnps  in  cold  feet 
had  little  to  do  with  the  "  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

7w  Shcawit  Crak,  Idth  October. 

At  6  A.M.  the  mercury  was  sunk  only  to  29°  F.  but  the  ele- 
vation  and    rapid    evaporation,    with    the    fierce    gusty   wind 
coursing  through  the   kanyon,  rendered  the  sensation   of  cold 
pmnful.      As   usual   on   these  occasions,  "George,"  our  chef, 
sensibly  preferred  standing  over  the  fire,  and  enwrapping  hini- 
selt    With    smoke,   to  the   inevitable  exposure   incurred   whilst 
fetching  a  coffee-pot  or  a  tea-kettle.     A  long  divide,  with  many 
ascents  and  descents,  at  length  placed  in  front  of  us  a  view  of 
the  normal   "  distance '-- heaps  of  hills,  white  as  bridal  cakes, 
and,  nearer,  a  sand-like  plain,  somewhat  more  yellow  than  the 
average  of  those  salt  bottoms:  instinct  told  us  that  there  lay  the 
station-house.     From  the  hills  rose  the  smokes  of  Indian  fires  • 
the  lands  belong  to  the  Tusawichya  or  White-Knives,  a  band  of 
the  Shoshones  under  an  independent  chief.     This  depression  is 
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Iviiowii  to  tli(!  ^'iitas  as  Shoawit  «»r  Willow  Crock:  tlio  wliitcH 
will  it,  from  Mr.  Hoiivar  UohortH,  tlio  WeHtcni  a;;out,  "  Uoljert.s' 
Spriiitrs  Vall(.y."  It  Uch  28(5  miles  from  Capt.  Floyd  :  from  thia 
point  "  yimiwoii'H  Road  "  Htrikes  off  to  the  H.  E.  aud  as  Mr. 
Howard  K^'aii'.s  ridt^  here  terininates,  it  is  considered  the  latter 
end  of  Morinondom.  Like  all  the  .stations  to  the  westward, 
that  is  to  say,  those  now  hei'i^c  us,  it  was  burned  down  in 
the  lute  Indian  troid)lc,s,  and  has  only  been  partially  rebuilt. 
One  of  the  employes  wua  Mr.  Mose  Wright,  of  Illinois,  who 
again  kindljr  assisted  nu;  witli  correcting  iny  vocabulary. 

About  theMatiou  loiten^l  several  Indians  of  the  Wliite-Knifo 
tribe,  which  boasts,  like  the  old  Sioux  aud  the  modern  Flat- 
lieads,  never  to  have  stained  its  weapons  with  the  blood  of  a 
whitt!  man.  They  may  be  a  respectable  race,  but  they  are  ati 
ugly:  they  rc'send)le  the  Diggers,  and  the  childr.ni  are  not  a  little 
like  juvenile  baboons.  The  dress  was  the  usual  medley  of  rags 
and  rabbit  furs :  they  were  streaked  with  vermilion  ;  and  their 
hair — contrary  to  and  more  sensibly  than  the  practice  of  our 
grandfathers — was  fastened  into  a  frontal  pigtail,  to  prevent  it 
falling  into  the  eyes.  These  men  attend  upon  the  station,  and 
lierd  the  stock,  for  an  occasional  meal,  their  solo  payment. 
They  will  trade  their  skins  and  peltries  for  arms  aud  gunpowder, 
but,  African-like,  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  provisions,  beads, 
and  tobacco  in  the  light  of  presents. 

A  long  inarch  of  thirty-five  miles  lay  before  us.  Kennedy  resolved 
to  pass  the  night  at  Sheawit  Creek,  and,  despite  their  grumbling, 
sent  on  the  boys,  the  stock,  and  the  v/agons,  when  rested  from 
their  labour,  in  the  early  afternoon.  We  spent  a  cosy,  pleasant' 
evening  —  such  as  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  old  Italian  days  before 
railroads  —  of  travellers'  tittle  and  Munchausen  tattle,  iu  the 
ingle  corner  and  round  the  huge  hearth  of  the  half-finished 
station,  with  its  holey  walls.  At  intervals,  the  roarings  of 
the  wind,  the  ticking  of  the  death  watch,  (a  well  known  xylo- 
phagus,)  boring  a  home  in  the  soft  cottonwood  rafters,  and 
the  bowlings  of  the  Indians,  who  were  keening  at  a  neigh- 
bouring grave,  formed  a  rude  and  appropriate  chorus.  Mose 
Wright  recoimted  his  early  adventures  in  Oregon ;  how,  when 
he  was  a  greenhorn,  the  Indians  had  danced  the  war-dance 
under  his  nose,  had  then  set  upon  his  companions,  and  after 
slaying  them  had  displayed  their  scalps.     He  favoured  us  with  a 
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representation  of  the  ceremony,  an  ursine  performance, —  the  bear 
seems  everywhere  to  have  been  the  sire  of  Terpsichore,— whilst 
the  right  hand  repeatedly  clapped  to  his  lips  quavered  the  long 
loud  howl  into  broken  sounds : — "  Howh !  howh !  howh  !  ow  !  ow  1 
ough  !  ough  !  aloo !  aloo  !  loo !  loo !  oo ! "  We  talked  of  a  curious 
animal,  a  breed  between  the  dog  and  the  bear,  which  represents 
the  semi-fabulous  jumard  in  tiiese  regions :  it  is  said  to  be  a 
cross  hx  more  savage  than  that  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf. 
The  young  grizzly  is  a  favourite  pet  in  the  western  hut,  and  a 
canine  graft  is  hardly  more  monstrous  than  the  pmpeny  of  the 
horse  and  the  deer  lately  exhibited  in  London,  f^till  believe 
that  in  Africa,  and  indeed  in  India,  there  are  accidentally  mules 
bimanous  and  quadrumanous,  and  would  suggest  that  such 
specimens  should  be  sought  as  the  means  of  settling  on  a  rational 
basis  the  genus  and  species  of  "  homo  sapiens." 

Mose  Wright  described  the  Indian  arrow-poison.  The  rattle- 
snake— the  copperhead  urA  the  mocoassin  he  ignored — is 
caught  with  a  forked  stick  planted  over  its  neck,  and  is  allowed 
to  fix  its  fangs  in  an  antelope's  liver.  The  meat,  which  turns 
green,  is  carried  upon  a  skewer  when  wanted  for  use :  the  flint 
head  of  an  arrow,  made  purposely  to  break  in  the  wound,  is 
thrust  into  the  poison,  and  when  withdrawn  is  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  glue.  Ammonia  is  considered  a  cure  for  it,  and  the 
Indians  treat  snake  bites  with  the  actual  cautery.  The  rattle- 
snake here  attains  a  length  of  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  is  described 
as  having  reached  the  number  of  seventy-three  rattles,  wiiich, 
supposing  (as  the  theory  is)  that  after  the  third  year  it  puts 
forth  one  per  annum,  would  raise  its  age  to  that  of  man :  it  is 
much  feared  in  U.  T.  We  were  also  cautioned  against  the  poison 
oak,  which  is  worse  than  the  poison  vine  east  of  ths  Mississippi. 
It  is  a  dwarf  bush  with  quercine  leaves,  dark  coloured  and  prickly 
like  those  of  the  holly :  the  effect  of  a  sting,  of  a  touch,  or,  it  is 
said,  in  sensitives  of  its  proximity,  is  a  painful  itching,  followed 
by  a  rash  that  lasts  three  weeks,  and  other  highly  inconvenient 
consequences.  i?trong  brine  was  recommended  to  us  by  our 
prairie  doctor. 

Amongst  the  employes  of  the  station  was  an  intelligent  younf 
mechanic  from  Pennsylvania,  who,  threatened  with  consumption, 
had  sought  and  soon  found  he»;lth  in  the  pu>^  regions  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains.     He  looked  forward  to  revisiting  civilisation. 
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where  comforts  were  attainable.  In  these  wilds  little  luxuries 
like  tea  and  coffee  are  often  unprocurable ;  a  dudheen  or  a  cutty 
pipe  sells  for  a  dollar,  consequently  a  hollowed  potato  or  corn- 
cob with  a  reed  tube  is  often  rendered  necessary ,  and  tobacco 
must  be  mixed  with  a  niyrtaceous  leaf  called  by  the  natives 
"timaya,"  and  by  the  mountaineers  "larb" — possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  *'  I'herbe"  or  "  la  yerba."  Newspapers  and  magazines 
arrive  sometimes  twice  a  year,  when  they  have  weathered  the 
dangers  of  the  way.  Economy  has  deprived  the  stations  of  their 
gardens,  and  tke  shrinking  of  emigration,  which  now  dribbles 
eastward,  instUR  of  flowing  in  full  stream  westward,  leaves  the 
exiles  to  amuse  themselves. 

To  Dry  Creek,  Wth  October. 

We  arose  early,  and  found  that  it  had  not  "  frosted ;"  that 
flies  were  busy  in  the  statiou-nouse ;  and  that  the  snow,  though 
thick  on  the  northern  faces,  had  melted  from  the  southern 
shoulders  of  the  hills  —  these  were  so  many  indices  of  the  St. 
Martin's  or  Indian  summer,  the  last  warm  glow  of  life  before 
the  cold  and  pallid  death  of  the  year.  At  6  a.m.  we  entered  the 
ambulance,  and  followed  a  good  road  across  the  remains  of  the 
long  broad  Sheawit  Valley.  After  twelve  miles  we  came  upon  a 
water  surrounded  by  willows,  with  dwarf  artemisia  beyond; 
it  grows  better  on  the  benches,  where  the  subsoil  is  damper, 
than  in  the  bottoms — and  there  we  found  our  lazy  boys,  who, 
as  Jim  Grilston  said,  had  been  last  night  "  on  a  drunk."  Ke- 
sunMng  our  way,  after  three  miles  we  reached  some  wells  whose 
alkaline  waters  chap  the  skin.  Twenty  miles  further  led  to  the 
west  end  of  the  Sheawit  Valley,  where  we  found  the  station  on 
a  grassy  bench  at  the  foot  of  low  rolling  hills.  It  was  a  mere 
shell,  with  a  substantial  stone  corral  behind,  and  the  inmates 
were  speculating  upon  the  possibility  of  roofing  themselves  in 
before  the  winter.  Water  is  found  in  tolerable  quantities  below 
the  station,  but  the  place  deserved  its  name,  "  Dry  Creek." 

A  fraternal  recognition  took  place  between  Long  Jim  and  his 
brother,  who  discovered  each  other  by  the  merest  accident. 
Gilston,  the  employe,  was  an  intelligent  man :  at  San  Francisco 
he  had  learned  a  little  Chinese,  and  at  Deep  Creek  he  was 
studying  the  Indian  dialects.  He  had  missed  making  a  fortune 
at  Carson  Valley,  where  in  June  or  July  1859  the  rich  and  now 
celebrated  silver  mines   were  discovered;  and   he  warned  us 
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against  the  danger  of  tarrying  in  Carson  City,  where  revolvers 
are  tired  even  into  houses  known  to  contain  "  ladies."  Col.  Totten, 
the  station-master,  explained  the  formation  of  the  gold  diggings 
as  beds  of  gravel,  from  one  to  120  feet,  overlying  slate  rock.° 

Dry  Creek  Station  is  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  western 
agency;   as  at  Roberts'    Creek,    supplies    and  literature   from 
Gt.  S.  L.  City  east  and  Carson  City  west  are  usually  exhausted 
before  they  reach   these  final  points.     After  a  frugal  feed,  we 
inspected  a  grave  for  two,  which  bore  the  names  of  Loscier  and 
Applegate,  and  the  date  21st  JNIay.     These  ixm,  employes  of 
the  station,  were  attacked  by  Indians— Panaksmhoshones,  or 
possibly  both:  the  former  was  killed  by  the  first  fire;  the  latter, 
when  shot  in  the  groin,  and  unable  to  proceed,  borrowed  under 
pretext  of  defence  a  revolver,  bade  good-bye  to  his  companions, 
and  put  a  bullet  through  his  own  head:  the  remainder  then 
escaped.       Both    these   poor   fellows  remain   unavenged.     The 
Anglo-American,  who  is  admirably  protected   by  the  officials  of 
his  government  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  systematically 
neglected — teste  Mexico  —  in  America.     The  double  grave,  piled 
lip  mth  stones,  showed  gaps  where  the  wolves  had  attempted 
to  tunnel,  and  bluebottle  flies  were  buzzing  over  it  in  expecta- 
tion.    Col.  Totten,  at  our  instance,  promised  that  it  should  be 
looked  to. 

The  night  was  comfortably  paa^pd  at  Dry  Creek,  under  the 
leeward  side  of  a  large  haystack.  The  weather  was  cold,  but 
clear  and  bright.     We  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  ^ 

■•* 

To  Simpson's  Pari;  I2tk  October. 

At  the  time  of  the  cold  clear  dawn,  whose  grey  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  blush  of  the  most  lovely  evening  that  pre- 
ceded it,  the  mercury  stood  at  45°  F.  Shortly  after  8  a.m.  we 
were  afield,  hastening  to  finish  the  long  divide  that  separates 
Roberts'  Creek  Valley  from  its  western  neighbour,  which,  as  yet 
unchristened,  is  known  to  the  b'hoys  as  Smokey  Valley.  The 
road  wound  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U  round  the  impassable 
part  of  the  ridge.  Crossing  the  north  end  of  Smokey  Valley, 
we  came^  upon  rolling  ground,  with  water-willows  and  cedars 
"  bhized  "— barked  with  a  gash  — for  sign-posts.  Ensued  a 
long  kanyon,  with  a  flat  sole,  not  unlike  Egan's,  a  gate  by  which 
the  swift  shallow  stream  had  broken  through  the  mountains:  in 
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places  it  was  apparently  a  ««We-sac;  in  others  shoulder  after 
shoulder  rose  in  long  perspective,  with  points  and  projections 
behind,  which  an  enemy  might  easily  turn.  The  granite  walls 
were  of  Cyclopean  form,  with  regulg^  lines  of  cleavage,  as  in  the 
Rattlesnake  Hills,  which  gave  a  false  air  of  stratification.  The 
road  was  a  mere  path  along  and  across  the  rivulet  bed,  and  the 
lower  slopes  were  garnished  with  the  pepper-grass  and  the  ever- 
lasting bunch-grass,  so  truly  characteristic  of  the  "  Bcusin  State." 
Above  us,  in  the  pellucid  sky,  towered  the  eagle  in  his  pride  of 
place ;  the  rabbit  ran  before  us  from  the  thicket ;  the  ground- 
squirrel  cached  himself  in  the  sage  bush ;  and  where  distance 
appeared,  smokes  upcurling  in  slow  heavy  masses  told  us  that 
man  was  not  far  distant.  A  second  divide,  more  abrupt  than 
the  former,  placed  us  in  sight  of  Simpson's  Park — and  such  a 
park!  a  circlet  of  tawny  stubble,  embosomed  in  sage-grown 
hills,  the  "  Hire  "  or  "  Look-out,"  and  others,  without  other  tree 
but  the  deformed  cedars.  The  bottom  is  notorious  for  cold ;  it 
freezes  even  in  June  and  July ;  and  our  night  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  none  of  the  pleasantest. 

The  station-house  in  Sitaipson's  Park  was  being  rebuilt.  ^^As 
we  issued  from  INIormondom  into  Christendom,  the  civility  of 
our  hosts  perceptibly  diminished ;  the  Judge,  like  the  generality 
of  Anglo-Americans,  did  unnecessary  kow-tow  to  those  whom 
republicanism  made  his  equals,  and  the  "gentlemen"  when 
asked  to  do  anything,  became  exceedingly  surly.  Among  them 
was  one  Giovanni  Brutisch,  a  Venetian,  who,  flying  from  con- 
scription had  found  a  home  in  Halifax :  an  unfortunate  fire 
which  burned  down  his  house  drove  him  to  the  Far  West. 
He  talked  copiously  of  the  old  country,  breathed  the  usual  as- 
pirations of  Italia  una,  and  thought  that  Garibaldi  would  do 
well  "se  non  lo  molestano" — a  euphuism  accompanied  by  a 
look  more  expressive  than  any  nod.  The  station  was  well  pro- 
vided with  good  minies,  and  the  men  apparently  expected  to  use 
them ;  it  was,  however,  commanded  by  the  neighboiu'ing  heights, 
and  the  haystacks  were  exposed- to  fire  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  no  more  forage  couhl  be  collected.  The  Venetian  made 
for  us  some  good  light  bread  of  wlieaten  flour,  started  or 
leavened  with  hop-water,  and  corn  bread  "shortened"  with 
butter,  and  enriched  witli  two  or  tlu-ee  eggs.  A  hideous  Pa- 
Yuta  and  surly  Shoshone,  whom  I  sketched,  loitered  about  the 
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Station  :  tliey  were  dressed  in  the  usual  rabbit-skin  cape,  and 
carried  little  horn  bows,  with  which  they  missed  small  marks  at 
fifteen  paces.  The  boys,  who  were  now  a-weary  of  watching, 
hired  one  of  these  men  for'a  shirt — tobacco  was  not  to  be  had, 
and  a  blanket  was  too  high  pay — to  mount  guard  through  the 
night.  Like  the  Paggi  or  Ramoosee  of  W.  India,  one  thief  is  paid 
to  keep  off  many :  the  Indian  is  the  best  of  wardens,  it  being 
with  him  a  principle  not  to  attack  what  the  presence  of  a  fellow 
tribesman  defends. 

To  liccsc  River,  Utk  October. 

Simpson's  Park  lies  195  miles  from  Carson  City  where  we 
might  consider  the  journey  at  an  end.     Yet  the  cold  of  night 
did  not  allow  us  to  set  out  before  10  a.m.     Our  route  lay  across 
the  park,  which  was  dotted  with  wheat  grass  and  broom-like 
reeds  rising  from  a  ground  saxipoudre  like  salt.     Presently  we 
began  to  ascend  Simpson's  Pass,  a  long  kanyon  whose   slopinf' 
sides  and  benches   were  dotted  with  the  green   bunch -grass. 
At  the  divide  we  found  the  "Sage  Springs"  whose   position  is 
too%levated  for  the  infiltration  of  salt :  they  are  consequently 
sweet  and  wholesome.     Descending  by  a  rugged  road  we  sighted 
everywhere  on  the  heights  the  fires  of  the  natives.     They  w  „-e 
not  symbols  of  war,  but  signals  —for  which  smokes  are  eminently 
adapted  —  made  by  tribes  telegraphing  to  one  another,  their 
being  en  route  for  their  winter  quarters.     Below  us  "  Reese's 
River  "  Valley  might  have  served  for  a  sketch  in  the  African 
desert :  a  plain  of  saleratus,  here  yellow  with  sand  or  hay,  there 
black   with  fire,  there  brown  where  the  skin  of  earth  showed 
tlirough  her  garb  of  rags,  and  beyond  it  were  chocolate-coloured 
hills,  from  whose  heads  curled  blue  smokes  of  volcanic  appear- 
ance. 

Bisecting  the  barren  plain,  ran  a  bright  little  stream,  whose 
banks,  however,  had  been  stripped  of  their  "salt  grass  "  :  pure 
and  clear  it  flows  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  sheds  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  sinks  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  From 
afar  we  all  mistook  the  course,  deceived  as  travellers  often  are, 
])y  the  horizontality  of  the  lines.  Leaving  on  the  right  the 
road  which  forks  to  the  lower  ford,  we  followed  that  on  the  left 
hand  leading  to  the  station.  There  cannot  be  mucli  travellinir 
upon  these  lines  :  the  tracks  last  for  years,  unaffected  by  snow: 
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the  carcases  of  animals,  however,  no  longer  mummified  as  in  the 
Eastern  prairies,  are  readily  reduced  to  skeletons. 

The  station-house  in  the  Reese  River  Valley  had  lately  been 
evacuated  by  its  proprietors  and  burnt  down  by  the  Indians  :  a 
new  building  of  adobe  was  already  assuming  a  comfortable 
shape.  The  food  around  it  being  poor  and  thin,  our  cattle  were 
driven  to  the  mountains.  At  night,  probably  by  contrast  with  the 
torrid  sun,  the  frost  appeared  colder  than  ever :  we  provided 
against  it,  however,  by  burrowing  into  the  haystack,  and  despite 
the  jackal-like  cry  of  the  coyote  and  the  near  tramping  of  the 
old  white  mare,  we  slept  like  tops. 

To  Smith's  Crcch,  lith  October. 

Before  8  a.m.  we  were  under  weigh  bound  for  Smith's  Creek. 
Our  path  stretched  over  the  remainder  of  Reese's  River  Valley, 
an  expanse  of  white  sage  and  large  rabbit-bush  which  affords 
fuel  even  when  green.  After  a  long  and  peculiarly  rough 
divide,  we  sighted  the  place  of  our  destination.  It  lay  beyond 
a  broad  plain  or  valley,  like  a  huge  white  "splotch"  in  the 
centre,  set  in  dirty  brown  vegetation  backed  by  bare  and  rugged 
hills  which  are  snow  topped  only  on  the  north ;  presently  we 
reached  the  "  splotch  "  which  changed  its  aspect  from  that  of  a 
muddy  pool  to  a  yellow  floor  of  earth  so  hard  that  the  wheels 
scarcely  made  a  dint,  except  where  a  later  inundation  had  caused 
the  mud  to  cake,  flake,  and  curl, —  smooth  as  ice  without  being 
slippery.  Beyond  that  point,  guided  by  streams  meandering 
through  willow  thickets,  we  entered  a  kanyon  —  all  are  now 
wearying  of  the  name— and  presently  sighted  the  station  deep  in 
a  hollow.  It  had  a  good  stone  corral  and  the  usual  haystack, 
which  fires  on  the  hill  tops  seemed  to  menace.  Amongst  the 
station  folks  we  found  two  New  Yorkers,  a  Belfast  man,  and  a 
tawny  Mexican  named  Anton,  who  had  passed  his  life  riding  the 
San  Bernardino  road.  The  house  was  unusually  neat,  and  dis- 
played even  signs  of  decoration  in  the  adormnent  of  the  bunks 
with  osier  work  taken  fr.  .m  the  neighbouring  creek.  We  are 
now  in  the  lands  of  the  Pa  Yuta,  and  rarely  fail  to  meet  a  party 
on  the  road :  they  at  once  propose  "  shwop  "  and  r -atlily  ex- 
change pine-nuts  for  "  white  grub,"  i.  e.  biscuits.  I  observed, 
however,  that  none  of  the  natives  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
station-house,  whereas,  in  other  places,  especially  amongst  the 
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Mormons,  the  savaj^x's  squeezed  themselves  into  the  room,  took 
the  best  seats  near  the  fire,  and  never  showed  a  symptom  of 
moving. 

To  Cohl  8j)rhigs,  15th  Octohcr. 

After  a  warmer  night  than  usual  — thanks  to  fire  and  lodging 
— we  awoke  and  found  a  genial  south  wind  blowing.  Our  road 
lay  through  ithe  kanyon,  whose  floor  was  flush  with  the  plain ; 
the  bed  of  the  mountain  stream  was  the  initiative  of  vile 
travelling,  which,  without  our  suspecting  it,  was  to  last  till  the 
end  of  the  jovuiiey.  The  strain  upon  the  vehicle  came  near  to 
smashing  it,  and  the  prudent  Kennedy,  with  the  view  of  sparing 
his  best  animals,  gave  us  his  worst,  two  aged  brutes,  one  of 
which,  in  consequetice  of  her  squealing  habits,  had  won  for  her- 
self the  title  of  "  ole  Hellion."  The  divortia  a(iuarum  was  a 
fine  watershed  to  the  westward,  ami  the  road  was  in  V  shape, 
whereas  before  it  had  oscillated  between  U  and  W  W.  As  we 
progressed,  however,  the  valleys  became  more  and  more  desert, 
the  sage  more  stunted,  and  the  hills  more  brown  and  barren. 
After  a  mid-day  halt,  rendei'ed  compulsory  by  the  old  white  mare, 
we  resumed  our  way  along  the  valley  S(,)uthwards,  over  a  mixture 
of  pitch-hole  and  boulder,  which  forbids  me  to  forget  that  day's 
journey.  At  last,  after  much  sticking  and  kicking  on  the  part 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  mental  refreshment  of  abmidant  bad 
language,  self-adhibited  by  the  men,  we  made  Cold  Springs 
Station,  which  by  means  of  a  cut  across  the  hills  coidd  be  brought 
withiu  eight  miles  of  Smith's  Creek. 

The  station  was  a  wrcitched  place  half  built  and  wholly  un- 
roofed ;  the  fonv  boys,  an  exceedingly  rough  set,  ate  standing, 
and  neither  paper  nor  pencil  was  known  amongst  them.  Our 
animals,  however,  found  good  water  in  a  j-ivulet  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  and  the  promise  of  a  plentiful  feed  on  the  morrow, 
whilst  the  humans,  observing  that  a  "beef"  had  been  freshly 
killed,  supped  upon  an  excellent  steak.  The  warm  wind  was  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  usual  frost,  but  as  it  came  from  the 
south,  all  the  weather-wise  predicted  that  rain  would  result.  We 
slept  however,  without  such  accident,  under  the;  haystack,  and 
lieard  the  loud  howling  of  the  wolvis,  which  are  said  to  be  larger 
on  these  hills  than  elsewhere. 
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To  Sand  Springs,  \Mh  October. 

In  the  morning  the  wind  had  shifted  from  the  south  to  a  more 
pluvial  quarter,  the  south  east  —  in  these  regions  the  westerly 
wind  promises  the  fairest  —  and  stormy  cirri  mottled  the  sky. 
We  had  a  long  stage  of  thirty-five  miles  before  us,  and  required 
an  early  start,  yet  the  lazy  b'hoys  and  the  weary  cattle  saw  10 
A.M.  before  we  were  en  route.  Simpson's  road  lay  to  our 
south,  we  could,  however,  sight  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  station  the  easternmost  formation,  which  he  calls  Gribraltar 
Gate.  For  the  first  three  miles,  our  way  was  exceedingly  rough  ; 
it  gradually  improved  into  a  plain  cut  with  nullahs,  and  over- 
grown with  a  chapparal,  which  concealed  a  few  "  burrowing 
hares."  The  animals  are  rare  ;  during  the  snow  they  are  said  to 
tread  in  one  another's  trails  after  Indian  fashion,  yet  the 
huntsman  easily  follows  them.  After  eight  miles  we  passed  a 
spring,  and  two  miles  beyond  it  came  to  the  Middle  Grate,  where 
we  halted  from  noon  till  5*15  p.m.  Water  was  found  in  the 
bed  of  a  river  which  fills  like  a  mill-dam  after  rain,  and  a  plenti- 
fid  supply  of  bunch  grass,  whose  dark  seeds  it  was  difficult  to 
husk  out  of  the  oatlike  capsules.  We  spent  our  halt  in  practis- 
ing what  Sorrentines  call  la  caccia  degV  uccelluzzi,  and  in  vain 
attempts  to  walk  round  the  uncommonly  wary  hawks,  crows,  and 
wolves. 

Hitching  to  as  the  sun  neared  the  western  horizon,  we  passed 
through  the  Grate,  narrowly  escaping  a  "  spill "  down  a  dwarf 
precipice.  A  plain  bounded  on  our  left  by  cretaceous  bluffs, 
white  as  snow,  led  to  the  West  Grate,  two  symmetrical  projec- 
tions like  those  further  eastward.  After  that  began  a  long 
divide  broken  by  frequent  chuckholes,  which,  however,  had  no 
cunette  at  the  bottom.  An  ascent  of  five  miles  led  to  a 
second  broad  basin,  whose  white  and  sounding  ground,  now 
stony,  then  sandy,  scattered  over  with  carcass  and  skeleton,  was 
bounded  in  front  by  low  dark  ranges  of  hill.  Then  crossing  a 
long  rocky  divide,  so  winding  that  the  mules'  heads  pointed 
within  a  few  miles  to  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  we  descended  by 
narrow  passes  into  a  plain.  The  eye  could  not  distinguish  it 
from  a  lake,  so  misty  and  vague  were  its  outlines :  other  senses 
corrected  vision,  when  we  sank  up  to  the  hub  in  the  loose  sand. 
As  we  progressed  painfully,  broken  clay  and  dwarf  vegetation 
assumed  in  the  dim  shades  fantastic  and  mysterious  forms.     I 
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thought  myself  once  more  amongst  the  ruins  of  tliat  Arab  vil- 
Ifige  concerning  which  Lebid  sang, — 

"  Ay  mo  !  ny  mo  !  all  lono  and  drear  the  dwolliiig  place,  the  homo  — 
On  Mina,  o'ov  Ilijam  and  Ohool,  wild  boasts  unlicodod  roam." 

Tired  out  and  cramped  with  cokl,  we  were  torpid  with  what 
the  Bedouin  calls  El  Rakl, — la  Kagle  du  Desert,  when  part  of 
brain  sleeps  whilst  the  rest  is  wide  awake.  At  last,  about  2*30 
A.M.  thoroughly  "  knocked  up  " — a  phrase  which  I  should  advise 
the  Englishman  to  eschew  in  the  society  of  the  fair  Columl)ian 
—  we  sighted  a  roofless  shed,  found  a  haystack,  and  reckless  of 
supper  or  of  stamping  horses,  fell  asleep  upon  the  sand. 

To  Carson  Lake,  llth  Octoher. 

Sand  Springs  Station  deserved  its  name.  Like  the  Brazas  do 
San  Diego  and  other  mauvaises  terres  near  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
land  is  cumbered  here  and  there  with  drifted  ridges  of  the  finest 
sand,  sometimes  200  feet  high  and  shifting  before  every  gale. 
Behind  the  house  stood  a  mound  shaped  like  the  contents  of  an 
hour-glass,  drifted  up  by  the  stormy  S.E.  gale  in  esplanade  shape 
and  falling  steep  to  northward  or  against  the  wind.  The  water 
near  this  vile  hole  was  thick  and  stale  with  sulphury  salts :  it 
blistered  even  the  hands.  The  station  house  was  no  unfit  object 
in  such  a  scene,  roofless  and  chairless,  filthy  and  squalid,  with  a 
smoky  fire  in  one  corner,  and  a  table  in  the  centre  or  an  impure 
floor,  the  walls  open  to  every  wind,  and  the  interior  full  of  dust. 
Hibernia,  herself,  never  produced  aught  more  characteristic.  Of 
the  employes,  all  loitered  and  sauntered  about  (lesceuvres  as 
cretins,  except  one,  who  lay  on  the  ground  crippled  and  appa- 
rently dying  by  the  fall  of  a  horse  upon  his  breast  bone. 

About  1 1  A.M.  we  set  off  to  cross  the  ten  miles  of  valley  that 
stretched  between  us  and  the  summit  of  the  western  divide  still 
separating  us  from  Carson  Lake.  The  land  was  a  smooth  sale- 
ratus  plain,  with  curious  masses  of  porous  red  i,\nd  black  Ijasalt 
protruding  from  a  ghastly  white.  The  watershed  was  apparently 
to  the  north,  the  benches  were  distinctly  marked,  and  the 
bottom  looked  as  if  it  were  inundated  every  year.  It  was 
smooth  except  where  broken  up  by  tracks,  but  all  off"  the  road 
was  dangerous  ground :  in  one  place  the  horses  sank  to  tlieir 
hocks  and  wei-e  not  extricated  without  difficulty.     After  a  hot 
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drive  —  the  fj;liw<H  at  }>  a.m.  .mImiwc(I  74"  F,  -  we  began  to  toil  up 
the  divide,  a  Hand  tunuatioii  mixed  with  hitw  of  granite,  red 
Heeds,  and  dwarf  HheilH,  whoHt^lips  were  for  the  moHt  parthroken 
off.  Over  the  finc!  hxme  surface  mm  a  floating  hazt;  of  the 
smaller  particlcH,  lik(.  the  film  that  veils  the  Arabian  deHert. 
Arrived  at  the  summit,  we  sighted  for  the  first  tinu^  Carson 
Lake,  or  rather  tin;  sink  of  tlie  Carson  Hivtr.  It  derives  its 
name  .from  tluf  well  known  mountaineer  whose  adventurous 
roamings  long  anticipated  scientific  exploration.  Supplied  by  the 
stream  from  thi'  eastern  flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  is  just 
such  a  lake  as  nnght  be  formed  in  any  of  the  basins  which  we 
had  traversed,  a  shallow  sheet  of  wjiter  which,  in  the  eloudy  sky 
and  mitigated  glare  of  the  sun,  looked  pale  and  muddy.  Appa- 
rently it  was  divided  l)y  a  long  narrow  ruddy  line,  like  ochre- 
coloured  sand ;  a  near  approach  showed  that  water  on  tlie  right 
was  separated  from  a  saleratus  bed  on  the  left  by  a  thick  belt 
of  Tide  rush.  Stones  imitated  the  sweep  of  the  tide,  and  white 
particles  the  colour  of  a  wash. 

Our  conscientious  informant  at  Sand  Springs  Station  had 
warned  us  that  upon  the  summit  of  the  divide  wo  should  find'a 
perpendicular  drop,  down  which  the  wagons  could  be  lowered 
only  by  means  of  lariats  affixed  to  the  axle-trees  and  lashed 
round  strong  "  stubbing  posts."  We  were  not,  however,  surprised 
to  find  a  mild  descent  of  about  30°.  From  the  summit  of  the 
divide  five  miles  led  us  over  a  plain  too  barren  for  sage,  and  a 
stretch  of  stone  and  saleuxt.us  tothe  waterymargin  which  wastrou- 
blesome  with  sloughs  and  mud.  The  cattle  relished  the  water, 
although  tainted  by  the  rush ;  we  failed,  however,  to  find  any  of 
the  fresh  water  clams,  whose  shells  were  scattered  along  the  shore. 

Remounting  at  5-15  vm.  we  proceeded  to  finish  the  ten  miles 
which  still  sepiirated  us  from  the  station,  by  a  rough  and  stony 
road,  perilous  to  wheel  conveyances,  which  rounded  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  After  passing  a  promontory  whose  bold 
projection  had  been  conspicuous  from  afar,  and  threading  a 
steep  kanyon  leading  towards  the  lake,  we  fell  into  its  selvage, 
which  averaged  about  one  mile  in  breadth.  The  small  crescent 
of  the  moon  soon  ceased  to  befriend  us,  and  we  sat  in  the  sad- 
ness of  the  shade,  till  presently  a  light  glimmered  under  Arc- 
turus,  the  road  bent  towards  it  and  all  felt  "jolly."     But, 

"  Heu,  hou  I  nos  miscros,  quum  totiis  lionumcio  nil  pst !" 
y  «  2 
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A  long  dull  hour  still  lay  before  na,  cand  we  were  approaching 
civilised  lands.  "Sink  Station"  looked  well  from  without; 
there  was  a  frame  house  inside  an  adobe  enclosure,  and  a  pile 
of  wood  and  a  stout  haystack  promised  fuel  and  fodder.  The 
inmates,  however,  were  asleep,  and  it  was  ominously  long  before  a 
door  was  opened.  At  last  appeared  a  surly  cripple,  who  pre- 
sently disappeared  to  arm  himself  with  his  revolver.  The  judge 
asked  civilly  for  a  cup  of  water,  he  was  told  to  fetch  it  from  the 
lake  which  was  not  more  than  a  mile  off,  though  as  the  road 
was  full  of  quagmires  it  would  be  hard  w  travel  at  night.  Wood 
the  churl  would  not  part  with ;  we  offered  to  buy  it,  to  borrow 
it,  to  replace  it  in  the  morning ;  he  told  us  to  go  for  it  our- 
selves, and  that  after  about  two  miles  and  a  half  we  might 
chance  to  gather  some.  Certainly  our  party  was  a  law-abiding 
and  a  self-governing ;  never  did  I  see  men  so  tamely  bullied ; 
they  threw  back  the  fellow's  sticks,  and  cold,  hungry,  and  thirsty 
simply  began  to  sulk.  An  Indian  standing  by  asked  ^20  to 
held  the  stock  for  a  single  night.  At  last,  George  the  Cordon 
Blue,  took  courage,  some  went  for  water,  others  broke  up  a 
wtgon  plank,  and  supper  after  a  fashion  was  concocted. 

I  preferred  passing  the  night  on  a  side  of  bacon  in  the  wagon 
to  using  the  cripple's  haystack,  and  allowed  sleep  to  steep  my 
senses  in  forgetfulness,  after  deeply  regretting  that  the  Mormons 
do  not  extend  somewhat  farther  westward. 

Zl>  Fort  Churchill,  18th  October. 

The  b'hoys  and  the  stock  were  doomed  to  remain  near  the 
Carson  Lake  where  forage  was  abundant,  whilst  we  made  our 
way  to  Carson  Valley  — an  arrangement  not  effected  without 
excessive  grumbling.  At  last  the  deserted  ones  were  satisfied 
with  the  promise  that  they  should  exchange  their  desert  quarters 
for  civilisation  on  Tuesday,  and  we  were  permitted  to  start. 
Crossing  a  long  plain  bordering  on  the  Sink,  we  "snaked  up  " 
painfully  a  high  divide  which  a  little  engineering  skill  would 
have  avoided.  From  the  sumrrit,  bleak  with  west  wind,  we 
could  descry,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  a  snowy  saddle-back  — 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  When  the  deep  sand  had  fatigued  our 
cattle,  we  halted  for  an  hour  to  bait  in  a  patch  of  land  rich  with 
bunch  grass.  Descending  from  the  eminence,  we  saw  a  gladden- 
ing sight :  the  Carson  Kiver,  winding  through  its  avenue  of  dark 
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cotton  woods,  and  afiir  off,  tlie  quarters  and  barracks  of  Fort 
Churchill.  The  nearer  view  was  a  hard  tamped  plain,  besprin- 
kled with  black  and  red  porous  stones  and  a  sparse  vegetation, 
with  the  ruddy  and  yellow  autumnal  hues ;  a  miserable  range  of 
low,  bro\vn  sunburnt  rocks  and  hills,  whose  ravines  were  choked 
with  white  sand  drifts,  bounded  the  basin.  The  further  distance 
used  it  as  a  foil,  the  Sierra  developed  itself  into  four  distinct 
magnificent  tiers  of  snow-capped  and  cloud-veiled  mountain, 
whose  dissolving  views  faded  into  thin  darkness  as  the  sun  dis- 
appeared behind  their  gigantic  heads. 

Whilst  we  admired  these  beauties  night  came  on;  the  paths 
intersected  one  another,  and  despite  the  glow  and  gleam  of  a 
camp  fire  in  the  distance,  we  lost  our  way  amongst  the  tall  cotton- 
wood.     Dispersing  in  search  of  information,  the  marshal  acci- 
dentally  stumbled  upon  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  hospitably  insisted  upon  our  becoming  his  guests.     He  led 
us  to  a  farm-house  already  half   roofed    in  against  the   cold, 
fetched  the  whiskey  for  which  our  souls  craved,  gave  to  each  a 
peach  that  we  might  be  good  boys,  and  finally  set  before  us  a 
prime  beefsteak.      Before   sleeping   we   heav^^    a    number   of 
"shooting  stories."    Where  the  corpse  is,  says  the  Persian,  there 
will  be  the  kites.     A  mining  discovery  never  fails  to  attract 
from  afar  a  flock  of  legal  vultures— attorneys,  lawyers,  and 
judges.     As  the  most  valuable  claims  are  mostly  parted  with  by 
the  ignorant  fortunate  for  a  song,  it  is  usual  to  seek  some  flaw 
in  the  deed  of  sale,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  property  finds 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  acute  professional,  who  works  on 
half  profits.     Consequently  in  these  parts  there  is  generally  a 
large  amount  of  unscrupulous  talent.     One  gentleman  judge 
had   knived  a  waiter  and  shot  a  senator;   another,  almost  as 
heavy  on  the  shyoot,"  had  in  a  single  season  killed  one  man 
and  wounded  another.     My   informants  declared  that  in  and 
about  Carson  a  dead  man  for  breakfast  was  the  rule;  besides  acci- 
dents perpetually  occurring  to  indifferent  or  to  peace-making 
parties,  they  reckoned  per  annum  fifty  nuirders.     In  a  peculiar 
fit   of   liveliness  an  intoxicated  gentleman    will  discharge    his 
revolver  in  a  ball-room,  and  when  a  "shyooting"  begins  in  the 
thin  walled  frame  houses,  those  not  concerned  avoid  bullets  and 
splinters  by  jumping  into  their  beds.     During  my  thiee  days' 
st.'iy  at  Carson  City  I  heard  of  thveo.  muvderp-.     A  man  "heavy 
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on  the  shoulder,"  who  can  "  hit  out  straight  from  the  hip,"  is  a 
valuable  acquisition.  The  gambler  or  professional  player,  who 
in  the  Eastern  States  is  exceptibnably  peaceful,  because  he  fears 
the  publicity  of  a  quarrel,  here  must  distinguish  himself  as  a 
fight'.ng  man.  A  curious  story  was  told  to  illustrate  how  the 
ends  of  justice  might,  at  a  pinch,  in  the  case  of  a  popular  cha- 
racter, be  defeated.  A  man  was  convicted  of  killing  his  adver- 
sary, after  saying  to  the  bystanders,  "  Stoop  down  while  I  shoot 
the  son  of  a  dog  (female)."  Counsel  for  the  people  showed 
malice  prepense:  counsel  for  defence  pleaded  that  his.  client 
was  reetus  in  curia,  and  manifestly  couldn't  mean  a  man,  but  a 
dog.     The  judge  ratified  the  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  realising  the  old  days  of  the 
Californian  gold  diggings,  when  I  visited  in  1860  Carson  City. 
Its  misrule,  or  rather  want  of  rule,  has  probably  long  since 
passed  away,  leaving  no  more  traces  than  a  dream.  California 
has  been  transformed  by  her  Vigilance  Committee,  so  ignorantly 
and  imjustly  declaimed  against  in  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  Union,  from  a  savage  autonomy  to  one  of  the  most 
orderly  of  the  American  Republics,  and  San  Francisco,  her 
capital,  from  a  den  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  gamblers  and 
miners,  the  offscourings  of  nations,  to  a  social  status  not  inferior 
to  any  of  the  most  favoured  cities. 

Hurrah  Again  —  in  !     19<A  October. 

This  day  will  be  the  last  of  my  diary.  We  have  now  emerged 
from  the  deserts  of  the  Basin  State,  and  are  debouching  upon 
lands  where  coaches  and  the  electric  telegraph  ply. 

After  a  cold  night  at  the  hospitable  Smith's,  and  losing  the 
cattle,  we  managed  to  hitch  to,  and  crossed,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, the  deep  bed  of  the  Carson  River,  which  nms  over  sands 
('littering  with  mica.  A  little  beyond  it  we  fomid  the  station- 
house,  and  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  had  escaped  a  twelve 
hours'  durance  vile  in  its  atmosphere  of  ruin,  kornschnapps, 
stale  tobacco,  flies,  and  profane  oaths,  not  to  mention  the  chance 
of  being  "  wiped  out"  in  a  "difference"  bet'^v^een  a  soldier  and  a 
gambler,  or  a  miner  and  a  rider. 

From  the  station-house  we  wnlked,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  0., 
—  who,  after  being  an  editor  in  Texas,  had  become  a  mail 
rider  in  U.  T., — to  the  fort.      It  was,  upon  the  [ninciple  of  its 
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eastern  neighbours,  a  well-disposed  cantonment,  containing 
quarters  for  the  officers  and  barracks  for  the  men.  Fort 
Churchill  had  been  built  during  the  last  few  months :  it  lodged 
about  two  companies  of  infantry,  and  required  at  least  2000  men. 
Capt.  F.  F.  Flint  (6th  Regt.)  was  then  commanding,  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thos.  Swords,  a  deputy  quartermaster-general,  was  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  We  went  straight  to  the  quartermaster's  office,  and 
there  found  Lieut,  Moore,  who  introduced  us  to  all  present,  and 
supplied  us  with  the  last  newspapers  and  news.  The  camp  was 
Teetotalist,  and  avoided  cards  like  good  Moslems :  we  were  not, 
however,  expected  to  drink  water  except  in  the  form  of  strong 
waters,  and  the  desert  had  disinclined  us  to  abstain  from 
whiskey.  Finally,  Mr.  Byrne,  the  sutler,  put  into  our  am- 
bulance a  substantial  lunch,  with  a  bottle  of  cocktail,  and  an- 
other of  cognac,  especially  intended  to  keep  the  cold  out. 

The  dull  morning  had  threatened  snow,  and  shortly  after  noon 
the  west  wind  brought  up  cold  heavy  showers,  which  continued 
with  internals  to  the  end  of  the  stage.  Our  next  station  was 
Miller's,  distant  15  to  16  miles.  The  road  ran  along  the  valley 
of  Carson  River,  whose  trees  were  a  repose  to  our  eyes,  and  we 
congratulated  ourselves  when  we  looked  down  the  stiff"  clay 
banks,  30  feet  high,  and  wholly  unfenced,  that  our  journey  was 
by  day.  The  desert  was  now  "  done."  At  every  few  miles  was 
a  drinking  "  calaboose  " :  *  where  sheds  were  not  a  kettle  hung 
under  a  tree,  and  women  peeped  out  of  the  log-huts.  They 
were  probably  not  charming,  but,  next  to  a  sea  voyage,  a  desert 
march  is  the  finest  cosmetic  ever  invented.  We  looked  upon 
each  as  if 

"  Her  face  was  like  the  milky  way  i'  the  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name." 

At  Miller's  Station,  which  we  reached  at  2-30  p.m.,  there  really 
was  one  pretty  girl  —  which,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Art  of 
Pluck,  induces  proclivity  to  temulency.  Whilst  the  rain  was  heavy 
we  sat  round  the  hot  stove,  eating  bread  and  cheese,  sausages  and 
imchovies,  which  Rabelais,  not  to  speak  of  other  honest  drinkers, 
enumerates  amongst  provocatives  to  thirst.    Then  we  started  at 

*  The  Spanish  is  Calabozo,  the  French  Calabouse.  In  the  Hispano-American 
countries  it  is  used  as  a  "  common  jail "  or  a  "  dog  liole,"  and  as  tisual  is  converted 
into  a  verb.     - 

Q   Q   4 
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4  P.M.  through  the  cold  rain,  along  the  bad  road  up  the  river  bed, 
to  "liquor  up"  was  manifestly  a  duty  we  owed  to  ourselves. 
And  finally,  when  my  impatient  companions  betted  a  supper 
that  we  should  reach  Carson  City  before  9  P.M.,  and  sealed  it 
with  a  "  smile,"  I  knew  that  the  only  way  to  win  was  to  ply 
Mr.  Kennedy  the  driver  with  as  many  pocula  as  possible. 

Colder  waxed  the  weather  and  heavier  the  rain  as,  diverging 
from  the  river,  we  ascended  the  little  bench  upon  which  China- 
town lies.  The  line  of  ranches  and  frame  houses,  a  kind  of 
length-without-breadth  place,  once  celebrated  in  the  gold- 
digging  days  looked  dreary  and  grim  in  the  evening  gloom.  At 
5*30  P.M.  we  were  still  fourteen  miles  distant  from  our  desti- 
nation. The  benches  and  the  country  round  about  had  been 
turned  topsy-turvy  in  the  search  for  precious  metal,  and  the 
soil  was  still  burrowed  with  shaft  and  tunnel,  and  crossed  at 
every  possible  spot  by  flumes,  at  which  the  natives  of  the 
Flowery  Land  still  found  it  worth  their  while  to  work.  Beyond 
China-town  we  quitted  the  river,  and  in  the  cold  darkness  of 
night  we  slowly  began  to  breast  the  steep  ascent  of  a  long  divide. 

We  had  been  preceded  on  the  way  by  a  young  man,  driving 
in  a  light  cart  a  pair  of  horses,  which  looked  remarkable  by 
the  side  of  the  usual  Californian  teams,  three  pair  with  the 
near  wheeler  ridden.  Arriving  at  a  bad  place  he  kindly  called 
out  to  us,  but  before  his  warning  could  be  taken  a  soft  and 
yielding  sensation,  succeeded  by  a  decided  leaning  to  the  right, 
and  ending  with  a  loud  crash,  announced  an  overturn.  In  due 
time  we  were  extricated,  the  pieces  were  picked  up,  and  though 
the  gun  was  broken  the  bottle  of  cocktail  fortunately  remained 
whole.  The  judge,  probably  and  justly  offended  by  my  evil 
habit  of  laughing  out  of  season,  informed  us  that  he  had  never 
been  thrown  before,  an  announcement  which  make  us  expect 
iKore  "  spills."  The  unhappy  Kennedy  had  jumped  off  before 
the  wheels  pointed  up  hill ;  he  had  not  lost  a  hoof,  it  is  true, 
on  the  long  march,  but  he  wept  spirits  and  water  at  the  dis- 
appointing thought  that  the  ambulance,  this  time  drawn  by  his 
best  team,  and  laden  with  all  the  dignities,  had  come  to  grief, 
and  would  not  be  fit  to  be  seen.  After  100  yards  more  another 
similar  series  of  sensations  announced  a  repetition  of  the  scene^, 
which  deserved  the  epitaph, 

"ilic  jaeet  amphora  viiii." 
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This  time,  however,  falling  down  a  bank,  we  "  came  to  smash," 
the  bottle  (eheu !)  was  broken,  so  was  the  judge's  head,  whilst 
the  ear  of  the  judgeling — serve  him  right  for  chaffing  ! — was  cut, 
the  pistols  and  powder  flasks  were  half  buried  in  the  sand,  a 
variety  of  small  objects  were  lost,  and  the  flying  gear  of  the 
ambulance  was  a  perfect  wreck.  Unwilling  to  risk  our  necks 
by  another  trial,  we  walked  over  the  rest  of  the  rough  ground, 
and,  conducted  by  the  good  Croly,  found  our  way  to  "  Dutch 
Nick's,"  a  ranch  and  tavern,  apparently  much  frequented  by 
the  teamsters  and  other  roughs,  who  seemed,  honest  fellows  I 
deeply  to  regret  that  the  accident  had  not  been  much  more 
serious. 

Eemounting,  after  a  time,  we  sped  forwards,  and  sighted  in 
front  a  dark  line,  but  partially  lit  up  about  the  flanks,  with 
a  brilliant  illumination  in  the  centre,  the  Kursaal  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  the  local  Crockford.  Our  entrance  to  Penrod  House, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  of  Carson  City,  was  by  no  means  of  a  tri- 
umphal order ;  Nature  herself  s*  med  to  sympathise  with  us, 
besplashing  us  with  tears  heavier  than  Mr.  Kennedy's.  But 
after  a  good  supper  and  change  of  raiment,  a  cigar,  "  something 
warm,"  and  the  certainty  of  a  bed  combined  to  diffuse  over 
our  minds  the  calm  satisfaction  of  having  surmounted  our 
difficulties  tant  hieii  que  mat. 
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CONCJ.USION. 

The  traveller  and  the  lecturer  have  apparently  laid  down  a 
law  that  whether  the  journey  does  or  does  not  begin  at  home  it 
should  always  end  at  that  "  hallowed  spot."  Unwilling  to  break 
through  what  is  now  becoming  a  time-honoured  custom,  I 
trespass  upon  the  reader's  patience  for  a  few  pages  more,  and 
make  my  final  salaam  in  the  muddy  puddly  streets,  under  the 
gusty,  misty  sky  of  the  "  Liverpool  of  the  South." 

After  a  day's  rest  at  Carson  City,  employed  in  collecting  cer- 
tain necessaries  of  tobacco  and  raiment,  which,  intrinsically 
vile,  were  about  treble  the  price  of  the  best  articles  of  their 
kind  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  I  fell  in  with  Captain  Dall, 
superintendent  of  the  Ophir  mines,  for  whom  I  bore  a  recom- 
mendation from  Judge  Crosbie,  of  U.  T.  The  valuable  silver 
leads  of  Virginia  City  occupied  me,  under  the  guidance  of 
that  hospitable  gentleman,  two  days,  and  on  the  third  we  re- 
turned to  Carson  City,  via  the  Steamboat  Springs,  Washo  Valley, 
and  other  local  lions.  On  the  24th  appeared  the  boys  driving 
in  the  stock  from  Carson  Lake ;  certain  of  these  youths  had 
disappeared ;  Jim  Gilston,  who  had  foimd  his  brother  at  Dry 
Creek  Station,  had  bolted,  of  course  forgetting  to  pay  his  passage. 
A  stage  coach,  most  creditably  horsed,  places  the  traveller  from 
Carson  City  at  San  Francisco  in  two  days ;  as  Mr.  Kennedy, 
however,  wished  to  see  me  safely  to  the  end,  and  the  judge, 
esteeming  me  a  fit  Mentor  for  youth,  had  entrusted  to  me  Tele- 
machus,  alias  Thomas,  his  son,  I  resolved  to  cross  the  Sierra  by 
ea«y  stages.  Atter  taking  kindly  leave  of  and  a  last  "  liquor  up  " 
with  my  old  coniparjuons  de  voyage,  the  judge  and  the  marshal,  we 
broke  ground  once  more  on  the  25th  of  October,  At  Crenoa,  pro- 
nounce Gre-noa,  the  country  town  built  in  a  valley  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Carson,  I  met  Judge  Cradlebaugh,  who  set  me  right  on 
grounds  where  the  Mormons  had  sown  some  prejudices.     Five 
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(liiys  (>{'  a  wvy  dilatory  travel,  [ilao(!(l  \\h  on  tl\(!  weHterii  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  tlie  duj^wiiys  and  zij^zags  leniinded  ine  of  the 
descriptions  of  travellers  over  the  Andes ;  the  snow  threatened 
to  block  up  the  roads,  and  our  days  and  nights  were  pa.ssed 
amongst  teamsters  en  route,  and  in  the  fran\e-house  inn.  On 
the  .'iOth  November,  reaching  Diamond  Springs,  I  waa  advised  by 
a  Londoner,  Mr.  Ueorge  Fryer,  of  the  "  Boomerang  Saloon,"  to 
visit  the  gold-diggings  at  Plii'  crville,  whither  a  coach  was  about 
to  start.  At  "  Hang-town,"  as  the  place  wius  less  euphoniously 
termed,  Mr.  Collum  of  tli'>  Cary  House,  ki  idly  put  me  through 
rhe  gold  washing  and  "  h}  draulicking,"  and  Dr.  Smith,  an  old 
East  Indian  practitioner,  and  Mr.  Whit  s  who  had  collected  some 
fine  specimens  of  minerals,  made  the  evenings  pleasant.  I 
started  on  the  Ist  November  by  cofich  to  Folsom,  and  there  found 
the  1  ilroad,  which  in  two  hours  conducts  to  Sacramento  :  the 
negro  coachmen,  driving  hacks  and  wagons  to  the  station,  the 
whistling  of  the  steani,  and  the  hurry  of  the  train,  struck  me  by 
the  contrast  with  the  calm  travel  of  the  desert. 

.  At  Sacramento,  the  newer  name  for  New  Helvetia, —  a  capital 
mass  of  shops  and  stores,  groggeries,  and  hotels,  —  I  CJished  a 
draught,  settled  old  scores  with  Kennedy,  who  ali  oKt  i  irried  me 
off  by  force  to  his  location,  shook  hands  with  Thomas,  and  trans- 
ferred myself  from  the  Grolden  Eagle  on  board  the  steamer 
(Jueen  City.  Eight  hours  down  the  Sacramento  River,  past 
Beuicia  —  the  birth-place  of  the  Boy  —  in  the  dark  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  glorious  bay,  placed  me  at  the  "  El  Dorado  of  the 
West,"  where  a  tolerable  opera,  a  superior  supper,  and  the  society 
of  friends  made  the  arrival  exceptionably  comfortable 

I  spent  ten  pleasant  days  at  San  Francisco.  There  remained 
some  traveller's  work  to  be  done;  the  Giant  Trees,  the  Yose- 
mite  or  Yohamite  Falls, —  the  highest  cataracts  yet  known  in 
the  world, —  and  the  Almaden  Cinnabar  Mines,  with  British 
(\)luiubia,  \'ancouver's  Island,  and  Los  Angelos,  temptingly  near. 
But  in  sooth  I  was  aweary  of  the  way ;  for  eight  months  I  had 
lived  on  board  steamers  and  railroad  cars,  coaches,  and  mules ; 
my  eyes  were  full  of  sight-seeing,  my  pockets  empty,  and  my 
brain  stuffed  with  all  manner  of  useful  knowledge.  It  was  far 
more  grateful  to  flaner  about  the  stirring  streets,  to  admire  the 
charming  faces,  to  enjoy  the  delicious  climate,  and  to  pay  quiet 
visits  like  a  "  ladies'  man,"  than  t(.  front  wind  and  rain,  muddy 
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roads,  arrieros,  and  rough  teamsters,  fit  only  for  Rembrandt,  and 
the  solitude  of  out-stations.     The  presidential  election  was  also 
in  progress,  and  T  wished  to  see  with  my  eyes  the  working  of 
a  system  which  has  been  facetiously  called  "  universal  suffering 
and  vote  by  bullet."     Mr.  Consul  Booker  placed  my  name  on 
the  lists  of  the  Union  Club,  which  was  a  superior  institution  to 
that  of  Leamington;   Col.  Hooker  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Tooney 
showed  me  life  in  San  Francisco ;   Mr.  Gregory  Yale,  whom  I 
had  met  at  Carson  City,  introduced  me  to  a  quiet  picture  of  old 
Spanish  happiness,  fast  fading  from  California;    Mr.  Donald 
Davidson,  an  old  East  Indian,  talked  East  Indian  with  me  ;  and 
Lieuts.  Macpherson  and  Brewer  accompanied  me  over  the  forts 
and  batteries  which  are  intended  to  make  of  San  Francisco  a 
New  World  Cronstadt.     Mr.  Polonius  sensibly  refused  to  cash 
for  me  a  draught  not  authorised  by  my  circular  letter  from  the 
Union  Bank.     Mr.  Booker  took  a  less  prudential  and  mercan- 
tile view  of  the  question,  and  kindlj  helped  me  through  with  the 
necessaire— £100.    My  return  for  all  this  kindness  was,  I  regret 
to  say,  a  temperate  but  firm  refusal  to  lecture  upon  the  subject 
of  Meccah  and  El  Medinah,  Central  Africa,  Indian  Cotton,  Ame- 
rican politics,  or  everything  in  general.     I  nevertheless  bade  my 
adieux  to  San  Francisco  and  the  hospitable  San  Franciscans 
with  regret. 

On  the  15th  November,  the  Golden  Age,  Commodore  Watkins, 
steamed  out  of  the  Golden  Gates,  bearing  on  board  amongst 
some  520  souls,  the  body  that  now  addresses  the  public.     She 
was  a  model  steamer  with  engines  and  engine  rooms,  clean  as 
a  club  kitchen,  and  a  cuisine  whose  terrapin  soup  and  devilled 
crabs  a  la  Baltimore  will  long  maintain  their  position  in  my 
memory,— not  so  long,  however,  as  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  the  ancient  mariner  who  commanded  the  Golden  Age.     On 
the  28th  we  spent   the  best  part  of  a  night  at  Acapulco,  the 
city  of  Cortez  and  of  Dona  Marina,  where  any  lurking  project  of 
passing  through  ill-conditioned  Mexico  was  finally  dispelled. 
The  route  from  Acapulco  to  Vera  Cruz,  over  a  once  well  worn 
highway,  was  simply  and  absolutely  impassable.    Each  sovereign 
and  independent  State  in  that  miserable  caricature  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Federal  Union  was  at  daggers  drawi*  with  all  and 
every   of  its   next  dcor  neighbours ;    the   battles   were   paper 
battles,   but    the    plundering   and   the    barbarities— cosas  de 
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Mejico!— were  stern  realities.  A  rich  man  could  not  travel 
because  of  the  banditti ;  a  poor  man  would  have  been  enlisted 
almost  outside  the  city  gates;  a  man  with  many  servants 
would  have  seen  half  of  them  converted  to  soldiers  under  his 
eyes,  and  have  lost  the  other  half  by  desertion,  whilst  a  man 
without  servants  would  have  been  himself  press-gang'd ;  a 
liberal  would  have  been  murdered  by  the  Church,  and  a  church- 
man—  even  the  frock  is  no  protection — would  have  been 
martyred  by  the  liberal  party.  For  this  disappointment  I 
found  a  philosophical  consolation  in  various  experiments  touch- 
ing the  influence  of  Mezcal-brandy,  the  Mexican  national  drink, 
upon  the  human  mind  and  body. 

On  the  15th  December  we  debarked  at  Panama;  horridly 
wet,  dull,  and  dirty  was  the  "  place  of  fish,"  and  the  "  Aspin- 
wall  House  and  its  Mivart  reminded  me  of  a  Parsee  hotel  in 
the  Fort,  Bombay.  Yet  I  managed  to  spend  there  three  plea- 
sant circlings  of  the  sun.  A  visit  to  the  acting  Consul  intro- 
duced me  to  M.  Hurtado,  the  IntenJente  or  Military  Grovernor, 
and  to  a  charming  country-woman,  whose  fascinating  society 
made  me  regret  that  my  stay  there  could  not  be  protracted. 
Though  politics  were  running  high,  I  became  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  U.S.  squadron,  and  only  saw  the 
last  of  them  at  Colon,  alias  Aspinwall.  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Power 
of  the  "  Weekly  Star  and  Herald,"  introduced  me  to  the  officials 
of  the  Panama  R.  R.,  Messrs  Nelson,  Center,  and  others,  who, 
had  I  not  expressed  an  aversion  to  "  deadheadism  "  or  gratis 
travelling,  would  have  offered  me  a  free  passage.  Last,  but  not 
least,  I  must  mention  the  venerable  name  of  Mrs.  Seacole  of 
Jamaica  and  Balaklava, 

On  the  8th  December  I  passed  over  the  celebrated  Panama 
railway  to  Aspinwall,  where  Mr.  Center,  the  superintendent  of 
the  line,  made  the  evening  highly  agreeable  with  conversation 
aided  by  "Italia,"  a  certain  muscatel  cognac  that  has  yet  to 
reach  Great  Britain.  We  steamed  the  next  morning,  under 
charge  of  Captain  Leeds,  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  or  Spanish  Main, 
bound  for  St.  Thomas.  A  hard-hearted  E.N.E.  wind  protracted 
the  voyage  of  the  Solent  for  six  days,  and  we  reached  the  Danish 
settlement  in  time,  and  only  just  in  time,  to  save  a  week's 
delay  upon  that  offensive  scrap  of  negro  liberty-land.  On  the 
9th  December  we  bade  adieu  with  pleasure  to  the  little  dun- 
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!»eon-rock  and  turned  the  head  of  the  good  sliip  Seine,  Captain 
Kivett,  towards  the  Western  Ishmds.  She  playetl  a  pretty 
wheel  till  almost  within  sight  of  Land's  Ilnd,  wliere  Britannia 
received  us  with  her  characteristic  welcome,  a  gale  and  a  pea 
soup  fog,  which  kept  ns  cruising  about  for  three  days  in  the 
unpleasant  Solent  and  the  Southampton  Water. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


EMIGRANTS'  ITINERARY, 

Showing  the  disLrtnees  botvveon  camping-places,  the  several  mail-stations  wliero 
miilos  avo  cliauged,  the  hom-s  of  travel,  the  character  of  the  roads,  and  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  Avater,  wood,  and  grass  on  the  route  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tlatte  River,  from  St.  Joseph  Mo.  vid  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
to  Carson  "Valley.  From  a  Diary  kept  between  the  7th  August  and  the  19th 
October  1800. 


No.  of 
Mall. 


Leave  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  N.  lat.  39°  40',  and 
W.  long.  940  50'.  Cross  Missouri  River  Ly 
steam  ferry.  Five  miles  of  bottom  land,  bend  in 
river  and  settlements.  Over  rolling  pmirie  2000 
ft.  above  sea-level.  After  6  miles,  Troy,  capital 
of  Doniphan  Co.  Kansas  T.  about  a  dozen  shan- 
ties. Dine  and  change  mules  at  Cold  Spring 
—  good  water  and  grass. 

Eoad  from  Fort  Leavenworth  (N.  lat.  39°  21' 
14",  andW.  long.  94°  44')  falls  in  at  Cold  Spring, 
distant  15  miles. 

From  St..  Jo.  to  Cold  Spring  there  are  two  routes, 
one  lying  north  of  the  other,  the  former  20,  the 
latter  24  miles  in  length. 

After  10  miles,  Valley  Home,  a  whitewashed 
shanty.  At  Small  liranch  on  Wolf  River,  12 
miles  from  Cold  Spring,  is  a  fiumara  on  north 
of  road,  witli  water,  wood,  and  grass.  Here  tlio 
road  from  Fort  Atchinson  falls  in.  Kennekuk 
station,  44  miles  from  St.  Joseph.  Sup  and 
change  mules. 

Two  miles  beyond  Kennekuk  is  the  first  of  the 
three  Grasshopper  Creeks,  flowing  after  rain  to 
the  Kansas  River.  Road  rough  and  stony, 
water,  wood,  and  grass.  Four  miles  beyond  the 
First  Grasshopper  is  Wliitehead,  a  young  settle- 
ment on  Big  Grasshopper,  water  in  pools,  wood, 
and  grass.  Five  and  a  half  miles  beyond  is 
Walnut  Creek,  in  Kikapoo  Co.  pass  over  cor- 
duroy bridge,  roadside  dotted  with  shanties. 
Thence  to  Locknan's,  or  Big  Muddy  Station. 

Seventeen  miles  beyond  Wahiut  Creek,  the  Third 
Grasshopper,  also  falling  into  the  Kansas  River. 
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Good  camping-ground.  Ten  miles  Loyond  lies 
Richliind,  deserted  site.  Tlicnce  to  Seneca,  capi- 
tal of  Nemohaw  Co.  A  few  shanties  on  N. 
bank  of  Big  Nomehaw  Creek,  u  tributary  of  the 
Missouri  Kiver,  which  affords  water,  wood,  and 
grass. 

Cross  Wildcat  Creek  and  other  nullalis.  Seven 
miles  beyond  Seneca  lies  Ashpoint,  a  few  wooden 
huts,  thenco  to  "  Uncle  John's  Grocery,"  where 
liquor  and  stores  are  procurable.  Eleven  miles 
from  Big  Nemehaw  water,  wood,  and  grass  are 
found  at  certain  seasons  near  tlie  head  of  a  ra- 
vine. Thenco  to  Vermilion  Creek,  w'.iieli  heads 
to  the  N.-E.  and  enters  the  Big  Bhie  20  mik^s 
above  its  mouth.  Tlie  ford  is  miry  after  rain, 
and  the  banks  are  thickly  wooded.  Water  is 
found  in  wells  40—43  feet  deep.  Guiltard's 
Station, 

Fourteen  miles  from  Guittards,  Marysvillo,  capital 
of  Wasliington  Co.  affords  supplies  and  a  black- 
smith. Then  ford  the  Big  Blue,  tributary  to 
Kansas  River,  clear  and  swift  stream.  Twelve 
miles  W.  of  Marysville  is  frontier  line  between 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Thenco  to  Cottonwood 
Creek,  fields  in  hollow  near  the  stream. 

Store  at  the  crossing  very  dirty  and  disorderly. 
Good  water  in  spring  400  yards  N.  of  the  road, 
wood  and  grass  abundant.  Seventeen  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Big  Blue  is  Walnut  Creek,  where 
emigrants  encamp.  Thence  to  West  Turkey  oi- 
Rock  Creek  in  Nebraska  T.  a  branch  of  the  Big 
Blue :  its  approximate  altitude  is  1485  feet. 

Aft<'r  19  miles  of  rougli  road  and  mosquitos,  cross 
Little  Sandy.  6  miles  E.  of  Big  Sandy,  water  and 
trees  plentiful.  There  Big  Sandy  deep  and  heavy 
bed.     Big  Sandy  Station. 

Cross  hills  forming  divide  of  Little  Blue  River 
ascending  valley  60  miles  long.  Little  Blue  iino 
stream  of  clear  water  falling  into  Kansas  River, 
everywhere  good  supplies  and  good  camping- 
ground.    Along  left  bank  to  Kiowa. 

Rough  road  of  spurs  and  gullies  runs  up  valley  2 
miles  wide.  Well  wooded  chiefly  with  cotton- 
wood  and  grass  abundant.  Ranch  at  Liberty 
Farm  on  the  Little  Blue. 

Cross  divide  between  Little  Blue  and  I'latte 
River,  rough  road,  niosquitos  troublesome.  Ap- 
proximate altitude  of  dividing  ridge  2025  feet. 
Station  at  Thirty-two  Mile-Creek,  a  small  wooded 
and  winding  stream  flowing  into  tlie  Little  Blue. 
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After  27  miloH  strike  viiUoy  of  tlio  I'liittP,  along 
soufhorn  Imnk  of  rivor,  over  level  fjround,  gooil 
for  camiiing,  fodder  abuiidiiiit.  After  7  inileH 
Fort  Keurny  in  N.  hit.  40°  38'  46",  and  W. 
long.  98°  6H'  11":  approximate  altitude  2500 
feet  n1>ove  sea  level.  Grocery,  clotliH,  provisionH, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  to  bo  procured  from 
the  sutler's  store.  Beyond  Kearny  a  rough 
and  )  ad  road  .'jud.s  to  "  Seventcen-Mile-Statiou." 

Along^  south  bank  of  Platte.  Buffalo  chips  used 
for  fuel.  Sign  of  buffalo  appears.  Plum  Creek 
Station  on  a  stream  where  there  is  a  bad  crossing 
in  wet  weather. 

Heyond  Plum  Creek,  Willow  Ii-tland  Ranch,  where 
supplies  are  procurable.  Road  along  Platte,  wood 
seaire,  grass  plentiful,  buffalo  abounds;  after  20 
miles  "  Cold  Water  Ranch."  Halt  and  change 
at  Midway  Station. 

Along  Valley  of  Platte,  road  muddy  after  rain,  fuel 
scarce,  grass  abundant,  camp  traces  evei^whero. 
Ranch  at  Cottonwood  Station,  at  this  season  the 
western  limit  of  buffalo. 

Uji  Valley  of  Platte.  No  wood,  buffalo  ehips  for 
fuel.  Good  camping-ground,  grass  on  small 
branch  of  Platte.  To  Junction  House  Ranch 
and  thence  to  station  at  Fremont  Springs, 

Road  passes  O'Fallon's  Bluffs.  "  Half-way  House  " 
a  store  and  ranch,  distant  120  miles  from  Fort 
Kearny,  400  from  St.  Joseph,  40  from  the  lower 
crossing,  and  68  from  the  Upper  crossing  of  the 
South  Fork  (Platte  River).  The  station  is  called 
Alkali  Lake. 

Road  along  river,  no  timber,  grass,  buffalo  chips, 
and  mosquitos.  Station  at  Diamond  Springs 
near  Lower  Crossing. 

Road  along  river.  Last  4  miles  very  heavy  sand, 
avoided  by  Lower  Crossing.  Poor  accommoda- 
tion at  Upper  Ford  or  Crossing  on  the  eastern 
bank,  where  the  mail  passes  the  stream  en  route 
to  Gt.  S.  L.  city,  and  the  road  branches  to  Denver 
City  and  Pike's  Peak, 

Ford  Platte  GOO  yards  wide,  2'o0  ft.  deep,  bed 
gniA-elly  and  soli(l.  easy  ford  in  ilr\-  season.  Cross 
divide  between  North  and  South  I'orks  along 
bank  of  Lodge  Polo  Creek.  Land  arid,  wild  sage 
for  fuel.     Lodge  Pole  Station. 

Up  Lodge  Pole  Creek  over  spur  of  table-land,  then 
striking  over  the  prairie  finishes  the  high  divide 
bitween  the  Forks.     Approximate  altitude  3*500 
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foot.  Oh  the  ri^lit  i.s  Asli-IInllow,  wli;'ro  tlu'ro 
is  plenty  of  wood  iiiid  ii  small  firing.  Htation  in 
Miul  SpringH,  a  poor  ranch. 

Route  lies  over  rolling  divide  between  tlic  Fork.t, 
crossing  Oniiiha,  Lawrence,  and  other  creeks 
wliere  water  and  gra.ss  ar<>  proeurahlo.  Cedar  is 
still  found  in  hill-gullies.  About  half  ii  mile 
north  of  Cliininev  Jtock  is  a  ranch  where  tlie 
cattlo  uro  changed. 

Road  along  south  bank  of  North  Ford  of  Platte 
River.  Wild  sage  only  fuel  in  valley:  small 
spring  on  top  of  tlrst  hill.  Rugged  labyrinth  of 
paths  abreast  of  Scott's  Bluffs,  wliieli  lie  5  miles 
S.  of  river  in  N.  lat.  41°  48'  26'',  and  W.  loni;. 
1032  45'  02".  Water  found  in  ilrst  ravine  of 
Scott's  Bluffs  200  yards  below  tho  road,  cedars 
on  heights.     To  Station. 

Road  along  river,  crosses  Little  Kiowa  Creek,  a 
tributary  to  Horse  Creek,  ■which  Hows  into  the 
Platlc.  Ford  Horse  Creek,  a  clear  shallow  stream 
•with  a  sandy  bottom.     No  wood  below  tho  hills. 

Route  over  sandy  and  heavy  river  bottom  and 
rolling  ground,  leaving  the  Platto  on  tlie  right : 
Cottonwood  and  willows  on  the  banks.  Ranch 
at  Lara.nii'  City  kept  by  M.  Radeau,  a  Canadian, 
who  sells  spirits,  Lidiau  goods,  and  outfit. 

After  9  miles  of  rough  road  cross  Laramie  Fork  and 
enter  Fort  Laramie,  N.  Int.42°  12'  38",.  and  W. 
long.  104°  31' 26".  Alt.  4519  feet.  Military  p.).st 
with  post-office,  sutler's  stores,  and  other  conve- 
niences. Thenco  to  Ward's  Station  on  the  Cen- 
tral Star,  small  ranch  and  store. 

Rough  and  bad  road.  After  14  miles,  cross  Bitter 
Cottonwood  Creek,  water  rarely  Hows,  after  rain 
10  ft.  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  grass  and  fuel 
abundant.  Pass  Indian  shop  and  store.  At 
Bitter  Creek  branch  of  Cottonwood  the  road  to 
Salt  Lake  City  forks.  Emigrants  follow  Upper  or 
Soutii  road  over  spurs  of  Black  Hills,  .some  way 
south  of  river  to  avoid  kanyons  and  to  find  grass. 
Tho  station  is  called  Horseshoe  Creek.  Residence 
of  road-agent,  Mr.  Slade,  and  one  of  tho  worst 
places  on  the  line. 

Road  forks,  one  line  follows  Platto,  the  other  turns 
to  left,  over  "cut  oflF;  "  highly  undulating  ridges 
crooked  and  deeply  denied  with  dry  beds  of  rivers: 
land  desolate  and  desert.  No  wood  nor  water  till 
end  of  stage.  Lti  Bont6  River  and  Station,  un- 
finished ranch  in  Valley,  water  and  grass. 

Road  runs  0  miles  (wheels  often  locked)  on  rugged 
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red  liind,  crosscH  Hovcriil  dry  beds  of  cret'lcB,  and 
HpringH  with  water  iiftcr  melting  of  snow  and 
frosts  in  drj  weiison,  thence  into  Valley  of  Platte. 
After  17  miles  it  crosses  the  La  Prfilo  (Rush 
Kivcr),  a  stream  16  feet  wide,  whoro  water 
and  wood  abound.  At  15ox-Elder  Creek  Sta- 
tion good  ranch  and  comfortable  camping- 
p'ound. 

Along  the  Platto  River  now  shrunk  to  100  yards. 
After  10  miles,  M.  Risonnette,  at  Deer  Creek,  a 
[lost  oifiee,  blacksmith's  shop,  and  store  near 
Indian  Agency.  Thence  a  waste  of  wild  sage  to 
Little  Muddy,  a  creek  with  water.  N(/  aeconinio- 
dation  nor  provisions  at  station. 

After  8  miles  cross  vilo  bridge  over  Snow  Creek. 
Thence  up  river  valley  along  H.  bank  of  Platte  to 
lower  ferry.  To  Lower  Bridge,  old  station  of 
troops.  To  Upper  Rridge,  where  ferry  has  now 
been  done  away  with. 

Road  ascends  hill  7  mil^s  long,  land  rough,  barren, 
and  sandy  in  dry  season.  After  ten  miles,  red 
spring  near  the  Red  Buttos,  old  trading-place 
and  post-office.  Road  then  leaves  Platto  River 
and  strikes  over  high,  rolling,  and  barren  prairie. 
After  18  miles  "Devil's  Backbone."  .Station  at 
Willow  Springs,  wood,  water,  and  grass,  good 
place  for  encampment,  but,  no  accommodation  nor 
provisions.  On  this  stngo  mineral  and  alkaline 
waters  dangerous  to  cattle  abound. 

After  3  miles.  Green  Creek,  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  Prospect  Hill,  a  good  look  out.  Then, 
at  intervals  of  3  miles,  Harper's,  Woodworth's, 
and  Oreasewood  Crocks,  followed  b^-  heavy  sand. 
At  17  miles  "Saleratus  Lake"  on  west  of  road. 
Four  miles  beyond  is  "Independence  Rock,"  Ford 
Sweetwater,  leaving  "  Devil's  Gate "  on  right. 
Pass  blacksmith's  shop.  Sage  only  fuel.  Plaute 
or  Muddy  Station,  family  of  Canadians,  no  con- 
veniences. 

Along  winding  banks  of  Sweetwater.  After  4  miles, 
"Alkali  Lake  "  S.  of  road.  Land  dry  and  stony, 
stunted  cedara  in  hills.  After  12  miles,  "  Devil's 
Post-Officc,"  singular  bluff  on  left  of  road  and 
opposite  ranch  kept  by  Canadian.  Mail  Station 
"Three  Crossings,"  at  Ford  No.  3,  excellent 
water,  wood,  grass,  game,  and  wild  currants. 

Up  kanyon  of  Sweetwater.  Ford  river  5  times, 
making  total  of  8.  After  16  miles,  "Ice  Springs  " 
in  swampy  valley,  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
yond "Warm  Springs."  Then  rough  descent 
and  waterless  stretch.  Descend  by  "  Lander's 
cut  off  "  into  fertile  bottom.     "  Rocky  Ridge  Sla- 
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tion,"  at  Muskrut  Creek  good  cold  spring,  gram*, 
iiiul  Hugo  fuel. 

Up  bed  of  creek,  and  nHConding  long  hills  leave 
Sweetwater.  After  4  inileH,  3  alkaline  poniU  S. 
of  road.  Koiigli  j)afli.  After  7  niileH,  "Straw- 
berry Creek"  6  ft.  wide,  good  caniping-groiuid, 
willows  and  poplarH.  One  mile  beyond  is  (iuiiking 
Asp  Creek  often  dry.  Tliree  niilc.i  lieyond  Urn 
M'Aehran'H  IJnineh  33  x  '2.  Then  "  Willow 
Creek"  10x2,  good  eamping-ground.  At  l'"ord 
No.  9  Canadian  raneii  and  ntore.  Long  talilo- 
land  leads  to  "8outii  Pass"  dividing  trip  be- 
tween Atlantic  and  L'aeifle,  and  thence  2  miles 
to  station  at  "  Paeiflc  Springs,"  water,  tolerable 
grass,  sage  fuel,  and  niosquitos. 

Cross  Miry  Creek.  Road  down  l'aeifle  Creek, 
water  scarce  for  20  niiley.  After  11  miles,  "  Dry 
Sandy  Creek,"  water  scarce  and  too  brackisli  to 
drink,  grass  little,  sago  and  greasewood  plenli- 
fnl.  After  16  miles,  "Sublette's  cut  off,"  or  the 
"  Dry  Drive,"  turns  N.  westwards  to  Soda  .Springs 
and  Fort  Hall :  tlie  left  fork  leads  to  Fort  Uridger, 
and  Ot.  S.  L.  City.  Four  miles  beyond  junc- 
tion is  "Littlo  Sandy  Creek"  20-25  x  2,  grass, 
timber,  and  good  camping-ground.  Eigiit  miles 
beyond  is  "  Jlig  Sandy  Creek,"  clear,  swift,  and 
with  good  crossing  110  x  2.  Southern  routi'  best, 
along  old  road,  no  water  for  49  miles.  13ig  Sandy 
Creek  Station. 

Desolate  road  cuts  off  bend  of  river,  no  grass  nor 
water.  After  12  miles  "  Simpson's  HoUow," 
Fall  into  Valley  of  Green  River  half  a  mile  wide, 
water  110  yanfs  broad.  After  20i  miles.  Upper 
Ford,  Lower  Ford  7  miles  below  Upper.  Good 
camping-ground  on  bottom;  at  station  in  Green 
River  grocery,  stores,  and  ferry-boat  when  there 
is  high  water. 

Diagonal  ford  over  Green  River,  good  camping- 
ground  in  bottom.  Follow  valley  for  4  miles, 
grass,  and  fuel.  Michel  Martin's  store  and  gro- 
cery. Road  leaves  river  and  crosses  waterless, 
divide  to  ]31ack'8  Fork  100  x  2,  grass  and  fuel. 
Wretched  station  at  Ham's  Fork. 

Ford  Ham's  Fork.  After  12  miles  road  forks  at 
the  2nd  striking  of  Ham's  Fork,  both  branches 
leading  to  Fort  Bridger.  Mail  takes  left  hand 
path.  Then  Black's  Fork  20  x  2,  clear  and  pretty 
valley  with  grass  and  fuel,  cottonwood  and  yel- 
low currants.  Cross  stream  3  times.  After  12 
miles,  "  Church  Butte."  Ford  Smith's  Fork  30 
ft.  wide  snd  shallow,  tributary  of  Black's  Fork. 
Station  at  Millersville  on  Smith's  Fork,  large  atorc 
and  good  accommodation. 
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Mllei. 


Uoad  runn  up  viilU^y  of  Ulai-k'H  Fink.  After  12 
niilcH,  fort  HridutT  in  N.  lat.  41°  18'  12",  ami 
W.  long.  110°  32'  23",  on  JJliifk'H  Fork  of  {Jrecu 
Itivcr.  t'omnianilH  Indian  trade,  fuel,  corn,  littlo 
priuifl.  I'oHt-offliv,  HUtlcr'H  Htore,  j{roc«>ry,  and 
olliiT  ronvcnicnpi'H.  Thenco  rough  and  rolling 
ground  to  Muddy  Crock  Hill,  Htcop  and  ntony 
(It'Hfent.  Over  fcrtiln  bottom  to  llig  Muddy  and 
Little  Muddy  Crock,  wliicli  oniptios  into  Blaok'n 
Fork  bulow  Fort  Jlridgcr.  At  Muddy  Creek 
Htiition  iH  a  Canadian,  provisiona,  cxcellont  milk, 
no  BtorcH, 

Rough  country.  Road  windH  along  ridgo  to 
Quaking  Awp  Hil]  7000  (H 100  ?)  feet  above  Hea- 
level.  Steep  descent,  rough  an<l  broken  ground. 
After  18  niilcM  iSulplmr  Creek  Valley,  Ktagnant 
Ktrenni,  flowing  after  rain,  ford  bad  and  muddy. 
.Station  in  fertile  valley  of  IJear  River,  which 
turnH  northward  and  flows  into  E.  side  of  Lake, 
wood,  grass,  and  water.  Poor  accommodations 
at  Bear  River  Station. 

Road  nnis  by  Needlo  Rocks,  falls  into  Valley  of 
FIgan's  Creek.  "  Cache  Cave  "  on  right  hand. 
Three  miles  below  Cave  is  Red  l''ork  in  Echo 
Kanyon,  unfinished  station  at  entrance.  Rough 
road,  steep  ascents  and  descents  along  Red  Creek 
Station  on  Weber  River,  which  falls  into  Salt 
Lake  south  of  Bear  River, 

Road  nnis  down  Valley  of  Weber.  Ford  river. 
After  5\  miles  is  a  salt  spring  where  the  road 
leaves  the  river  to  ivoid  a  deep  kanyon  and  turns 
left  into  a  valley  with  rough  paths,  trying  to 
wheels.  Then  crosses  mountain  and  ascending 
long  hill  descends  to  Bauchmin's  Creek,  tributary 
to  Weber  River.  Creek  18  feet  wide,  swift, 
pebbly  bod,  good  ford,  grass  and  fuel  abundant. 
Station  called  Cai-son's  House;  accommodations 
of  the  worst. 

Ford  Bauchmin's  Creek  13  times  in  8  miles.  After 
2  miles  along  a  small  watercourse  ascend  Big 
Mountain,  whence  first  view  of  Gt.  S.  L. 
City,  12  miles  distant.  After  14  miles  Big 
Kanyon  Creek.  Six  miles  further  road  leaves 
Big  Kanyon  Creek,  and  after  steep  ascent  and 
descent  makes  Emigration  Creek.  Cross  Little 
Mountain,  2  miles  beyond  Big  Mountain,  road 
rough  and  dangerous.  Five  miles  from  Emigra- 
tion Kanyon  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City.  Road  through 
"  Big  Field"  6  miles  square. 
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Great  Salt  Lake  Cxty  N.  lat.  40°  46'  08'' 

W.  long.  112=06' 08"  (G.) 
Altitude  4300  feet. 

The  variation  of  compass  at  Temple  Block  in  1849  was  16°  47'  23",  and  in  1860  it 
was  15°  64',  a  slow  progress  towards  the  cast.  (In  the  Wind  River  Mts.  as  laid  down 
by  Col.  Fremont  in  1842  was  E.  18°)  In  Filhnore  Valley  it  is  now  18°  15',  and  three 
years  ago  was  about  17°  cast,  the  rapid  progression  to  the  east  is  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme irregularity,  which  the  people  attribute  to  the  metaUic  constituents  of  the  soD. 

Total  of  days  b«tween  St.  Jo.  and  Gt.  S.  L.  City         .        .19 

Total  stages 45 

Distance  in  statute  miles ii36 

From  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Gt.  L.  L.  City   .        .        .        .1108 


ITINERARY   OF  THE   MAIL   ROUTE  FROM   GREAT    SALT 
LAKE   CITY   TO   SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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Mail. 


1 

and 
2. 


4. 


Road  through  south  of  City,  due  south  along  riglit 
bank  of  Jordan.  Cross  many  creeks,  viz. 
Kanyon  Creek,  4\  miles.  Mill  Creek,  2^,  First 
or  Great  Cottonwood  Creek  2.  Second  ditto  4. 
Fork  of  road  li  Dry  Creek  31.  Willow  Creek 
2|. 

After  22—23  miles,  hot  and  cold  springs,  and 
halfway  house,  the  brewery  under  Point  of 
the  Mountain.  Road  across  Ash  Hollow  or  Jor- 
dan Kanyon,  2  miles.  Fords  river,  knee  deep, 
ascends  a  rough  divide  betv.-een  Utah  Valley  and 
Cedar  Valley  10  miles  from  camp,  and  finally 
reaches  Cedai-  Creek  and  Camp  Floyd. 

Leaves  Camp  Floyd,  7  miles  to  divide  of  Cedar 
Valley.  Crosses  divide  into  Rush  Valley,  iifter 
total  of  18-2  miles  reaches  Meadow  Creek'  good 
grass  and  water.  Rush  Valley  Mail  Station  1 
mile  beyond,  food  and  accommodation. 

Crosses  remains  of  Rush  Valley  7  miles.  Up  rouf-h 
dirido  called  Genl.  Johnston's  Pass.  Spriiig 
often  dry,  200  yards  on  right  of  road.    At  IV.int 
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LookOut  leaves  Simpson's  Koiid,  which  rims  south. 
Cross  Skull  Valley,  bad  road.  To  bench  on  east- 
ern flank  of  desert.  Station  called  Egan's  Springs, 
Simpson's  Springs,  or  Lost  Springs,  grass  plenti- 
ful, water  good. 

Now  station,  road  forks  to  S.-E.  and  leads  after 
5  miles  to  grass  and  water.  After  8  miles  River 
Bottom,  1  mile  broad.  Long  line  over  desert  to 
Express  Station,  called  Dugway,  no  grass,  and 
nn  water. 

Steep  road  21  miles  to  summit  of  Dugway  Pass. 
Descend  by  rough  incline,  8  miles  beyond  road 
forks  to  Devil's  Hole,  90  miles  from  Camp  Floyd 
on  Simpson's  route,  and  6  miles  S.  of  Eisli 
Springs.  Eight  miles  beyond  fork  is  Mountain 
Point,  road  winds  S.  and  W.  and  then  N.  to  avoid 
swamp,  and  crosses  three  sloughs.  Beyond  last  is 
Fish  Spring  Station  on  bench,  poor  place,  water 
plentiful  but  bad.  Cattle  hero  drink  for  first 
time  after  Lost  Springs,  distant  48  miles. 

Road  passes  many  pools.  Halfway  forks  S.  to 
Pleasant  Valley  (Simpson's  line).  Road  again 
I'ounds  swamp,  crossing  S.  end  of  Salt  Plain.  After 
21  miles,  "  Willow  Creek,"  water  rather  brackish. 
Station  "  Willow  Springs  "  on  bench  below  hills 
at  W.  end  of  Desert,  gi-ass  and  hay  plentiful. 

Road  ascending  bench  turns  N.  to  find  Pass.  After 
0  miles  Mountain  Springs,  good  water,  grass,  and 
fuel.  Six  miles  beyond  is  Deep  Creek  Kanyon, 
dangerous  ravine  9  miles  long.  Then  descends 
into  fertile  and  well  watered  valley,  and  after  7 
miles  enters  Deep  Creek  Mail  Station.  Indian 
farm. 

Along  W.  Creek.  After  8  miles,  "  Eighty  Miles 
Si)rings,"  water,  grass,  and  sago  fuel.  Kanyon 
after  21  miles,  500  yards  long  and  easy.  Then 
19  miles  through  Antelope  Valley  to  station  of 
same  name,  bui'nt  in  June  1860  by  Indians. 
Simpson's  route  from  Pleasant  Valley,  distant 
12-0  miles,  falls  into  E.  end  of  Antelope  Va'ley, 
from  Camp  Floyd  151  miles. 

Road  over  valley  for  2  miles  to  month  of  Shell 
Creek  Kanyon,  6  miles  long.  Rough  road,  fu(4 
plentiful.  Descends  into  Spring  Valley,  and  then 
passes  over  other  divides  into  Shell  Creek,  wlien^ 
there  is  a  mail  station;  water,  grass,  and  fuel 
abundant. 

Descends  rough  road.  Crosses  Steptoe  Valley  and 
bridged  creek.  Road  heavy,  sand  nv  mud.  After 
IG  miles  Egan's  Eiinyon,  dangerous  forlmliaus. 
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Wtutiou  at  W.  nioutli,  Liiruud  by  Indians  iu  Oct. 
1860. 

Pass  div-ide,  fall  into  Butte  Valley,  and  cross  its 
N.  end,     IJottom  very  cold.     Mail  8tatioii  half 

"^'N-^^P  ¥'''  ""'^^y  *"""'^  m-^^e>  graas  on  N.  side 
ot  hill.     Butte  Station. 

Ascend  long  divide,  2  steep  hiUs  and  falls.  Cross 
N.  end  ot  Long  Valley,  all  barren.  Ascend  divide 
and  descend  into  Kuby  Valley,  road  excellent 
water,  grass,  and  bottom,  fuel  distant.  Good 
Mail  Station. 

Long  di'v-ide,  fuel  plenty,  no  grass  nor  water.  After 
10  miles  road  branches,  right  hand  to  Gravelly 
lord  of  Humboldt  Iliver.  Cross  dry  bottoin. 
Cross  Smith's  Fork  of  Humboldt  Kiver  in  Hun- 
tingdon Valley,  little  stream,  bunch-grass  and 
sage  fuel  on  W.  end.  Ascend  Chokop's  Pass, 
I  JJugway  and  hard  hill,  descend  into  Moonshine 
Valley.  Station  at  Diamond  Springs:  warm 
water  but  good. 

Cross  Moonshine  Valley.  After  7  miles  sulphurous 
spring  and  grass.  Twelve  miles  beyond,  ascend 
divide,  no  water,  fuel  and  bunch-grass  plentiful 
Ihen  long  divide.  After  9  miles,  station  on 
Koberts  Creek  at  E.  end  of  Sheawit,  or  lioberts' 
Springs  Valley. 

Down  Valley  to  west,  good  road,  sago  small,  no 
fuel.  After  12  miles,  willows  and  water-holes 
3  miles  beyond  are  alkaline  wells.  Station  on 
bench,  water  below  in  di-y  creek,  grass  must  be 
brought  from  15  miles. 

Cross  long  rough  divide  to  Smokey  Valley.  At 
northern  end  creek  called  "  Wanahonop,"  or 
"  Netwood,"  i.  e.  trap.  Thence  long  rough  kan- 
yon  to  S.mpson's  Park,  grass  plentiful,  water  in 
wells  10  teet  deep.  Simpson's  Park  in  Shoshone 
country,  and,  according  to  Simpson's  Itinerary 
348  miles  from  camp  Floyd. 

Cross  Simpson's  Park.  Ascend  Simpson's  Pass  a 
long  kanyon,  with  sweet,  "Sage  Springs,"  on 
summit,  buneh-grass  plentiful.  Descend  to  fork 
of  road,  right  hand  to  lower,  left  hand  to  upper 
ford  of  Reese's  Eivcr.  Water  perennial  and  good 
food  poor. 

Through  remainder  of  Ileese's  River  Valley  After 
long  divide  Valley  of  Smith's  Creek,  saleratus 
no  water  nor  grass.  At  last,  station  near  kanyon, 
and  hidden  from  view.  Laud  belouKs  to  Pa 
Yutas.  ° 


Miles     Start.     Arrival.       Date 


18 


18 


P.  M. 

2 


P.M. 

8 


A.M. 

22    8 


J23 


A.  M. 

8 


28 


35 


A.M. 

8 


A.M. 

6-30 


25 


15 


A.M. 

8-15 


28 


A  M. 
10 


A.M. 

7-20 


p.  M. 

6 


A.  M. 

3 


P.M. 

,1-45 


Oct.  5 


Oct.  6 


Oct.  7 


P.M. 

1-45 


P.  M. 

1-45 


P.M. 

12-30 


Oct.  8,  9 


p.  M. 

2-25 


Oct.  10 


Oct.  11 


p.  M. 

2 


P.M. 

245 


Oct.  12 


Oct.  13 


Oct.  14 
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A.  M.         P.  M. 

22         8         1-45 


No.ol 
Mail. 

20. 

Ullea. 

Start. 

Arrival. 

Date. 

Ascend  rough  kanyoti,  and  descend  to  barren  and 
saleratus   plain.     Towards  soutli  of  valley  over 
bench-land,    rough    with    rock   and   pitcli-hole. 
"  Cold  Springs  Station  "  half  built,  near  stream, 
fuel  scarce. 

25 

A.  M. 

8-15 

P.M. 
415 

Oct.  15 

21. 

At  west  gate  2  miles  from   station   good   grass. 
After  8  miles,   water.     Two  miles   beyond    is 
middle  gate,  water  in  fiumara,   and  grass  near. 
Beyond  gate  2  basins,  long  divides,  winding  road, 
to    "Sand    Springs   Valley,"    bad   water,    little 
grass. 

35 

A.M. 

9-50 

r.  M. 
2-30 

Oct.  16 

22. 

Cross  valley,  10  miles  to  summit,  over  slough  in- 
undations, and  bad  road.     Summit  shifting  sand. 
Descend  5  miles  to  Carson  Lake,  water  tolerable, 
tule  abundant.     Eound  S.  side  of  lake  to  sink 
of  Carson  lliver  Station,  no  provisions,  pasture 
good,  fuel  scarce. 

25 

A.M. 
11 

P.M. 

9 

Oct.  17 

23. 

Cross  long  plain.     Ascend  very  steep  divide,  and 
sight  Sierra  50  miles  distant.     Descend  to  Car- 
son Kiver.     Fort  Churchill  newly  built.    Sutler's 
stores,  &c. 

25 

A.M. 

9-30 

p.  M. 

7-15 

Oct.  18 

24. 

Carson  City. 

Carson  City  lies  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  distant  552  statute  miles,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Simpson,  from  Camp  Floyd.     The 
present  itincu-ary  reduces  it  to  544,  and,  adding  44 
miles,  to  a  total  of  588  from  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 

35 

A.M. 
11 

I'.  M. 

10-30 

Oct.  19 
- 

\1 


ITINERARY 

Of  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson's  Wagon  lioad  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa,  Carson 
Valley,  U.  T.  Explored  by  direction  of  General  A.  G.  .lonxsTON,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  Utah  between  the  2nd  May  to  12th  Jime  1859. 
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Camp  Floyd,  wood  and  grass  in  vicinity 

w 

Meadow  Creek 

18-2 

18-2 

18-2 

1 

Cross  Meadow  Creek  (Rush  Valley),  mail 

1 

station  i  mile 

Spring  1  mile  to  right  of  Gen.  Johnston's" 

Pass,  just  after  passing  summit.     This 

spring  furnishes  but  little  water,  even  > 

8'9 

9-9 

28-1 

2 

vv 

w 

G 

in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  would 

be  most  probably  dry       ...       J 
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Flacea. 

Intermediate 

Distances. 
Miles 

o    . 

g§rS 

Total  from 

Camp  Floyd. 

Miles. 

■AC 

1 
1 

1 

Simpson's  Springs,  mail  station  . 

16-2 

16'2 

44-3 

3 

W 

w 

G 

Summit,  Short-cut  Pass      .... 

21-6 

{ 

Wil 

low 

1-6  miles  below  summit      .... 

16 

23-2 

G7-5 

4 

Sagt 

{ 

little 
grass 

Tolerable  grass  skirting  low  range  of  rocks  1 
on  right  of  road         ....        J 

7-8 

a 

VJ 

A  little  grass,  sage  in  valley 

4-8 

S 

G 

Devil's  Hole,  water  slightly  brackish  , 

6-7 

w 

Fish  Springs,  mail  station  .... 

54 

24-7 

92-2 

■  5 

Ctw 

w 

G 

Warm  Springs    ...... 

3-4 

GW 

w 

G 

Grass   in  considerable   quantity  of  good' 
character          

26-4 

29-7 

12-19 

6 

G 

Alkaline  spring  to  right  of  road,  water  not 
drinkable 

1- 

Sulphur  springs,  water  abundant  and  pa- 1 
latable j 

1-5 

2-5 

125- 

7 

w,s 

w 

G 

Spring,  Pleasant  Valley,  mail  station 

13-4 

13-4 

138-4 

8 

w 

w 

G 

East  side  Antelope  Valley  .... 

12-0 

150-9 

9 

w 

w 

G 

Spring  Valley,  good  grass  on  west  bench ' 
and  slopes _. 

19- 

169  9 

10 

GW 

w 

G 

Cross  marsh,  road  takes  up  a  fine  stream, " 
grass  all  along 

3-5 

Ijoave  Creek 

3-5 

W 

w 

G 

Sjiring,  copious,  grass  fine  .         .        . 

2-8 

W 

w 

G 

East  side  Steptoe  Valley,  mail  station 

1-3 

111 

181-0 

11 

W 

w 

G 

Steptoe  Creek ;  drj'  in  summer    . 

C-5 

Mouth  Egan  Canon     .         .         .         .         • 

6-8 

13-<5 

194-3 

12 

W 

AV 

G 

Spring,  source  of  Egan  Creek 

1-8 

W 

w 

G 

West  side  of  Butte  Valley.     Mail  station, ' 

a  very  small  spring,  barely  sufficient  for 
cooking  piu-poses,  near  top  of  hill ;  grass 

16-2 

18'1 

2124 

13 

W 

w 

G 

on  N.  side  of  same  hill     .         .         .       _ 

Spring  1  mile  west  side  of  summit  of  range    . 

1^- 

12- 

224-4 

14 

w 

w 

G 

Ruby  Valley,  mail  station  . 

0'2 

9-2 

233-6 

15 

GW 

w 

G 

Smith's  Fork,  Humboldt  R.  Huntingdon's ' 
Creek 

14-4 

Small  mountain  stream       .        .        .         • 

3-3 

17-6 

251-2 

16 

GW 

w 

G 

Spring  left  of  road      ..... 

1-2 

GW 

w 

Vt 

Near  west  foot  of  Cho-kupc  Pass 

0-8 

7-1 

'258  3 

17 

GW 

w 

G 

Spring  in  Pah-hun-nupe  Valley  . 

7-8 

Do.  west  side  of  Pali-hun-nupe  Valley 

5-C 

13-3 

271-6 

19 

s,w 

G  W 

w 

G 

Shc-a-wi-te  (Willow)  Creek 

14-9 

14  9 

286-5 

S,  W 

w 

G 

Red  of  Nash  R.  water  in  pools,  probably  "I 

n  fi 

not  constant      .....        J 

L  L    \J 

Small  spring,  grass  on   mountain  side,  21 
miles  off J 

.5'9 

17-5 

304- 

20 

s,w 

w 

G 

Wons-in-dam-me,  or  Antelope  Creek  . 

7- 

7- 

311- 

21 

w 

w 

G 

Creek 

4-3 

s,w 

w 

G 

Creek  west  side  of  Valley  .... 

95 

13-7 

324-7 

22 

s,w 

w 

G 

Wan-a-ho-no-pe  (Netwood  trap)  Creek 

13'G 

Do.                 do.          do 

4-6 

18-2 

342-9 

23 

s,w 

w 

G 

Sinipston's  Park,  accoi'ding  to  1  oj^Hjgraplier,  1 
Lt.  Putnam  and  guide,  Col.  Reese    .        j 

4'9 

4-9 

347-8 

24 

s,w 

w 

G 

•'•«. 
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G 

169  9 

10 

GW 
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G 

181-0 

11 
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w 
w 
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194-3 

12 

W 
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13 
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233-6 
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271-6 
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19 

S,W 
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31  i- 
324-7 
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Placet. 


g.aS 
SO 


Small  spring  in  Simpson's  Pass  (same  au-  ) 

thority) ) 

Ford  of  Keese's  lliver  .... 

lleeso's  liiver 

Leave  Reese's  River  .         .       _ . 
Small  spring  to  left  of  road  just  before  "^ 
reaching  summit  of  Pass  ...        J 
Lt.  J.  L.  Kirby  Smith's  Creek    . 
Englemainis  ,,         .         .         . 

Lt.  Putnam's  ,,         .        .        . 

Do.  South  Fork       .... 

Rock  Creek 

Do 

Do.     Sinks 

Spring  watiT  kegs  shonld  bo  filled  for  2  1 

days.     Camp  from  this  in  alkaline  fiat     J 

Gibraltar  Gate   ...... 

Creek  joins  Gibraltivr  Creek 

Middle  Gate  Spring 

West  Gate 

Dry  wells,  alkaline  valley,  very  poor  camp  ' 
water  and  grass  alkaline,  and  little  of 
either.  Rabbit  bush  fuel 
Creek  connecting  the  2  lakes  of  Carson.' 
Road  can  be  shortened  some  8  or  10 
miles  by  striking  across  head  of  Alka- 
line Valley  after  getting  about  9  miles 
from  camp  30,  and  then  proceeding 
directly  to  shore  of  Carson  Lake  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  north  as  the 
connecting  creek  referred  to 

Leave  Carson  Lake 

Walker's  River 

Do.         do 

Do.         North  bend  .... 

Small  spring,  not  sufficient  for  large  com- 1 

mand,  grass  i  mile  south  .         .         •        J 

Carson  River 

Do.        do.       ...... 

Pleasant  Grove,  cross  Carson  River  and  get  \ 
into  Old  Emigrant  Road.     Mail  station  J 
China  town.     Gold  diggings 
Carson  city.     E.  foot  of  Sierra  Nevada 
Genoa  Do.  do.  do. 


To  IJrevt.-Major  F.  J.  Porter, 
Assist. -Adj. -Genl. 
Dept,  Utah,  Camp  Floyd. 
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(Signed)  J.  H.  Sisirsox, 

Capt.  Top.  Engineers. 
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APPENDIX   II. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   MORMON  TEMPLE. 

{Extracted  from  the  Dcscrct  News."] 

The  following  is  a  brief  detail  of  the  temple,  taken  from  drawings  in  my 
office  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 

The  Temple  Block  is  40  rods  square,  the  lines  running  north  and  south, 
east  and  wpst,  and  contains  10  acres.  The  centre  of  the  temple  is  15G  feet 
G  inches  due  west  from  the  centre  of  the  east  line  of  the  block.  The  length 
of  said  house  east  and  west  is  186^  feet  including  towers,  and  the  width 
99  feet.  On  the  cast  end  there  are  three  towers,  as  also  on  the  west.  Draw  a 
line  north  and  south  118^  feet  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  tower,  and  you 
have  the  north  and  south  extent  of  ground  plan  including  pedestal. 

Wo  depress  into  the  earth  at  the  east  end,  to  the  depth  of  IG  feet,  and 
enlarge  all  around  beyond  the  lines  of  wall,  3  feet  for  a  footing.  The  north 
and  south  Avails  are  8  feet  thick  clear  of  pedestal ;  they  stand  upon  a  footing 
of  16  feet  wall  on  its  bearing,  which  slopes  3  feet  on  each  side  to  the  height 
of  7^  feet.  The  footing  of  the  towers  rise  to  the  same  height  as  the  side, 
and  is  one  solid  piece  of  masonry  of  rough  ashlars,  laid  in  good  lime  mortar. 
The  basement  of  the  main  building  is  divided  into  many  rooms  by  walls, 
all  having  footings.  The  line  of  the  basement  floor  is  G  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  footing.  From  the  towers  on  tlie  east  to  the  towers  on  the  west, 
the  face  of  the  (jai-th  slopes  6  feet,  4  inches  above  the  earth  on  the  east 
line,  begins  a  promenade  walk  from  11  to  22  feet  wide  around  the  entire 
building,  and  approached  by  stone  steps  as  the  earth  slopes  and  requires 
them.  There  are  four  towers  on  the  four  corners  of  tlie  building,  eacli  startino- 
from  their  footing  of  2G  feet  square ;  these  continue  IG^  feet  high  and  come 
to  the  line  of  the  base  string  course,  which  is  8  feet  above  the  promenade 
walk.  At  this  point  tlie  towers  are  reduced  to  25  feet  square ;  they  then 
continue  to  the  height  of  .'38  feet,  or  the  heiglit  of  the  second  string  course. 
At  this  point  they  are  reduced  to  23  feet  square ;  tliey  then  continue  38  feet 
high,  to  the  third  string  course.  The  string  courses  continue  all  around  the 
building,  except  when  separated  by  buttresses.  These  string  courses  are 
massive  mouldings  from  solid  block's  of  stone. 

Tho  two  east  towers  then  rise  25  feef  to  a  string  course  or  coniico.  The 
two  west  towers  rise  19  feet  and  come  to  their  string  course  or  cornice.  The 
four  towers  then  rise  9  feet  to  tho  top  of  battlements.  These  towers  are 
cylindrical,  having  17  feet  dlMincter  inside,  within  which  stairs  ascend 
around  a  solid  column  4  feet  in  diameter,  allowing  landings  at  the  various 
sections  of  the  building.  Tliese  towers  have  each  live  ornamental  windows  on 
two  sides  above  tho  basement.     The  Iwo  centre  towers  occupy  the  centre  of 
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the  cast  and  west  ends  of  the  building,  starting  from  their  footings  31  feet 
square,  and  break  ofl'  in  sections  in  line  Avith  corner  towers,  to  the  height  of 
the  third  string  course.  The  oast  centre  tower  then  rises  40  feet  to  the  top 
of  battlements ;  the  west  centre  tower  rises  34  feet  to  the  top  of  battlements. 
All  these  towers  have  spires,  the  east  centre  tower  rises  200  feet,  while  the 
west  centre  tower  rises  190  feet.  All  these  towers  at  their  comers  have 
octagon  tuiTets,  tenninated  by  octagon  pinnacles  5  feet  diameter  at  base, 
4  feet  at  first  story,  and  3  feet  from  there  up.  There  ai-e  also  on  each  side 
of  these  towers  two  buttresses,  except  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
body  of  the  main  building.  Tlie  top  of  these  buttresses  show  forty-eight 
in  number,  and  stand  upon  pedestals.  The  space  between  the  buttresses 
and  tun-ets  is  2  feet  at  first  story.  On  the  front  of  the  two  centre  towers 
are  two  large  windows,  each  32  feet  high,  one  above  the  other,  neatly  pre- 
pared for  that  place. 

On  the  two  west  corner  towers,  and  on  the  west  end  a  few  feet  below, 
the  top  of  battlements  may  be  seen  in  alto  relievo  and  bold  relief,  the  great 
dipper  or  Ursa  Major  with  the  pointers  ranging  nearly  towards  the  north 
star.     (Moral:  —  the  lost  may  find  themselves  by  the  priesthood.)  V 

I  will  now  glance  at  the  main  body  of  the  house.  I  have  before  stated 
that  the  basement  was  divided  into  many  rooms.  The  central  one  is  an-anged 
for  a  baptismal  font,  and  is  59  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  separated  from  the 
main  wall  by  four  rooms,  two  on  each  side,  19  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide. 
On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  these  rooms  are  four  passages,  12  feet  wide ; 
these  load  to  and  from  by  outside  doors,  two  on  the  north  and  two  on  the 
south.  Further  east  and  west  from  these  passages  are  four  more  rooms, 
two  at  each  end  28  feet  wide  by  38^  long.  These  two  thin  walls  occupy 
the  basement.  All  the  walls  start  olf  their  footings,  and  lise  10^  feet,  and 
there  stop  with  groin  ceiling. 

We  are  now  up  to  the  line  of  the  base  string  course,  8  feet  above  the 
promenade  or  steps  rising  to  the  temple,  wliich  terminates  at  tlie  cope  of 
pedestal,  and  to  the  first  floor  of  said  house.  This  room  is  joined  to  the 
outer  coiu'ts,  these  courts  being  the  width  between  towers,  IG  feet  by  9  in 
tlie  clear.  We  ascend  to  the  floors  of  these  courts  (they  being  on  a  line 
with  first  floor  of  main  house)  by  four  flights  of  stone  steps  9^  feet  wide 
arranged  in  the  basement  work ;  the  first  step  ranging  to  the  oiiter  line  of 
towers.     From  these  courts  doors  admit  to  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  size  of  the  first  large  room  is  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide ;  the 
height  reaches  nearly  to  tlie  second  string  course.  The  room  ia  arched  over 
in  the  centre  with  an  elliptical  arch,  which  drops  at  its  flank  10  feet,  and 
has  38  feet  sp:in.  The  side  ceilings  have  one-fourth  elliptical  arches,  which 
start  from  the  side  walls  of  the  nudn  building  IG  feet  high,  and  terminate 
at  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  or  foot  of  centre  arch,  at  the  height  of 
24  feet.  The  columns  obtain  their  bearings  direct  from  the  footings  of  the 
said  house;  these  columns  extend  up  to  support  the  floor  above.  The 
outside  walls  of  tliis  story  are  7  feet  thick.  The  space,  from  tlie  termination 
of  the  foot  of  the  centre  arch  to  the  outer  wall,  is  divided  into  sixteen  com- 
partments, eight  in  each  side,  making  rooms  14  feet  by  14,  clear  of  partitions, 
and  10  feet  high,  leaving  a  passage  of  G  feet  wide  next  to  each  flank  of 
centre  arcli,  which  is  approached  ifom  the  ends.  These  rooms  are  each 
lighted  by  an  elliptical  or  oval  window,  wliose  major  axis  is  vertical.^ 

The  second  large  room  is  one  foot  wider  than  the  room  below;  ti  's  is  in 
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consequoiipo  of  the  wall  bciiifi;  but  0  foot  thick,  fulling  off  0  inches  on  Iho 
inner  and  (i  on  tlus  outer  siilf.  Tlu'  second  string  course  provides  for  thia 
on  the  outer  side.  The  rooms  of  this  story  lire  similar  to  those  below.  The 
side  walls  have  nine  buttresses  on  a  side,  and  have  eight  tiers  of  windows, 
five  in  each  tier. 

The  foot  of  the  basement  windows  are  8  inches  above  the  promenade, 
rise  3  ftset  perpendicidar,  and  terminate  into  a  aomicircular  head.  The 
first  story  windows  have  12  feet  long  of  snsh  to  top  of  semicircular  head. 
The  oval  windows  have  OJ  feet  length  of  sash.  The  windows  of  the  second 
story  are  the  same  as  those  below.  All  these  frames  have  4^  fi'et  width  of 
sash.  Tlie  pedestals  under  all  the  buttresses  project  at  their  base  2  feet; 
above  their  ba.se,  wliieh  is  15  inches  by  4^  feet  wide,  on  each  front  is  a 
figure  of  a  globe  3  feet  11  inches  across,  whose  axis  corresponds  with  the 
axis  of  the  eartli. 

The  base  string  course  fonns  a  cope  for  thos(>  pedestals.  Above  this  cope 
the  buttresses  are  3i  feet,  and  contiiuio  to  tlie  iieight  of  TOO  feet.  Above 
tiio  promenade  close  under  tlio  second  string  course  on  each  of  the  buttresses, 
is  the  moon,  represented  in  its  different  phases.  Close  under  the  third 
string  course  or  cornice  is  the  face  of  tlie  snii.  Immedin.tely  above  is  Saturn 
with  his  rings.     The  buttresses  terminate  witli  a  projected  cope. 

The  only  difference  between  the  tower  buttresses  and  the  one  just 
described  is,  instead  of  Saturn  being  on  them,  we  have  clouds  and  rnys  of 
light  descending. 

All  of  these  symbols  are  to  be  chiselled  in  bas-relief  on  solid  stone.  Tho 
side  walls  continue  above  the  string  course  or  cornice  8J  feet,  making  tho 
walls  90  feet  higli,  and  are  formed  in  battlements  interspersed  with  stars. 

This  roof  is  quite  flat,  rising  only  8  feet,  and  is  to  be  covered  willi  gal- 
vanised iron  or  some  other  metal.  The  building  is  to  bo  otherwise  onia- 
meuted  in  many  places.  The  whole  structure  is  designed  to  symbolise 
some  of  tlie  great  architectural  worlc  above.  The  basement  windows  recede 
in  from  the  face  of  outer  wall  to  snsli  frame  23  inches,  and  are  relieved 
by  a  large  cavetto,  while  on  tho  inside  tlioy  are  approached  by  stone  steps. 

Those  windows  above  the  base  recede  from  face  of  wall  to  sash  frame 
3  feet,  and  are  surrounded  by  .«itone  jambs  formed  in  mouldings,  and  sur- 
mounted by  labels  over  cacli,  which  terminate  at  their  horizon,  excepting 
the  oval  windows  whose  labels  terminate  as  columns,  which  extend  from  an 
enriched  string  course  at  tlie  foot  of  each  window  to  the  centre  of  major 
axis.  My  chief  object  in  the  last  paragraph  is  to  show  to  the  judgment  of 
any  who  may  be  baffled  how  those  windows  can  be  come  at,  &c.  &c.  All 
the  windows  in  the  towers  are  moulded,  and  have  stone  jambs;  each  being 
crowned  with  label  mouldings.    The  whole  house  covers  an  area  of  21,8.00  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  wait  till  the  house  is  done,  thsn  come  and  see  it. 


(Signed) 


Tkuman  0.  An(;kll,  Architect. 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH. 


Anoell,  Architect. 


BY    Al'OSTLE    JOHN   TAYLOR. 

liEiNG  requeated  by  Georgo  A.  Smith  and  Willford  Woodruff,  Church  his- 
torians, to  write  an  account  of  events  that  transpired  before  and  took  placo 
at  the  time  of  the  raai-tyrdom  of  Joseph  Sinitli,  in  Carthage  jail,  in  Hancock 
County,  State  of  Illinois,  I  write  the  following  principally  from  memoiy,  not 
having  access  to  any  public  documents  relative  thereto,  further  than  a  few  de- 
sultory items  contained  in  Ford's  "  History  of  Illinois."  I  must  also  acknow- 
ledge myself  considerably  indebted  to  Georgo  A.  Smith,  who  was  with  mo 
when  I  wrote  it,  and  who,  oltliough  not  there  at  the  time  of  the  bloody  trans- 
action, yet  from  conversing  with  several  persons  who  were  in  the  capacity  of 
Church  historians,  and  aided  by  an  excellent  memory,  has  rendered  mo  a 
considerable  service.  These  and  the  few  items  contained  in  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  this  accoimt  is  all  the  aid  I  have  had.  I  would  further  add  that 
the  items  contained  in  the  letter,  in  relation  to  dates  especially,  may  bo 
considered  strictly  coiTect. 

After  having  written  the  whole,  I  road  it  over  to  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Bernhisel,  who,  with  one  or  two  slight  alterations,  pronounced  it  strictly 
correct.  Brother  Bernhisel  was  present  most  of  the  time.  I  am  afraid,  that 
from  the  length  of  time  that  has  transpired  since  the  occun-ence,  and  having 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  my  memory,  there  may  be  some  slight  inoc- 
ciu-acies,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  general  it  is  strictly  coi-rect ;  as  I  figured 
in  those  transactions  from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  they  left  no 
slight  impression  on  my  mind. 

In  the  year  1844,  a  very  gi-eat  excitement  prevailed  in  some  porta  of 
the  counties  of  Hancock,  Brown,  and  other  neighbouring  counties,  in  relation 
to  the  "Mormons,"  and  a  spirit  of  vindictive  hatred  and  persecution  was 
exhibited  among  the  people,  which  was  manifested  in  the  most  bitter  and 
acrimonious  language,  ns  well  as  by  acts  of  hostility  and  violence,  frequently 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo  and  vicinity,  and 
utter  annihilation  of  the  "Mormons"  and  "  Mornionism,"  and  in  some 
instances  breaking  out  in  the  most  violent  acts  of  ruffianly  barbarity; 
persons  were  kidnapped,  whipped,  prosecuted,  and  falsely  accused  of  various 
crimes;  their  cattle  and  houses  injured,  destroyed,  or  stolen;  vexatious 
prosecutions  were  instituted  to  vex,  harass  and  annoy.^  In  some  remote 
neighbourhoods  they  were  expelled  from  their  homes  without  redress,  and 
in  others  violence  was  threatened  to  their  persons  and  properties ;  whilst 
in  others  every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity  was  lieapod  upon  them,  to 
induce  them  to'  abandon  their  honuis,  the  county,  or  the  State. 

These  annoyances,  prosecutions  and  persecutions,  were  instigated  through 
dilforent  agencies  and  by  various   classes  of  men,  actuated  by  diflereut 
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niotivofl,  but  nil  uiiitiiif^  in  the  oiio  object,  prosecution,  persecution,  nnd 
exti'iiiiiiiiition  of  the  Siuiitn. 

There  were  ii  number  of  wicked  nucl  corrupt  men  living  in  Nauvoo  iind 
ita  vicinity,  who  liiid  belonged  to  the  Church,  but  wIioho  cotuliu-t  wiw 
iiicouii)iitibIe  with  the  (Jospel;  they  were  iiceordingly  deiilt  with  by  tlu) 
Cluinh  luul  severed  from  its  communion  ;  Home  of  these  hivd  been  promint^nt 
members  and  held  otlieial  btatiouB,  either  in  the  tity  or  (..'liurcli.  Among 
tiii'se  wiw  John  C  ISinnett,  formerly  Mayor;  William  Law,  Councillor 
to  .loscpii  Smith;  Wilaon  Law,  hia  natural  brother  and  general  in  tho 
Nauvoo  legion;  Dr.  11.  1).  Foster,  a  man  of  aome  property  but  with  a  very  bad 
reputation;  Francis  and  Chaunccy  lligbeo,  tho  latter  a  young  lawyer  and 
bo  til  sons  of  a  respi;ctablo  and  honoured  mm  in  the  Church,  known  aa 
Judge  l';iia.s  Iligbee,  wlio  died  about  twelve  months  before. 

Besides  tiiese,  there  were  a  great  miuiy  apf)8taie8,  both  in  tho  city  and 
country,  of  less  notoriety,  who,  for  their  deliquoncies,  had.  boon  expelled 
from  the  Cluurh.  John  C.  Hennctt  and  Francis  and  Chauncey  lligbeo 
were  cut  oil"  from  tho  Clmrcli;  tho  former  was  also  civshiored  from  his 
goncralMhip  (ov  the  most  Hiigrant  acts  of  seduction  and  adidteiy ;  and  siu-h 
Avas  the  scandalous  nature  of  the  developments  in  their  cases,  that  the  higli 
council,  before  whom  they  were  tried,  had  to  sit  with  closed  doors. 

William  Law,  although  councillor  to  Joseph,  was  found  to  bo  his  most 
bitter  foe  and  nudigner,  and  to  hold  intercourse,  contrary  to  all  law,  in  hia 
own  house,  with  a  young  lady  resident  with  him,  and  it  was  afterwards 
proved  that  he  had  conspired  with  some  Missourians,  to  take  Joseph  Snutli's 
life,  and  was  only  saved  by  Josiah  Arnold,  who,  being  on  guard  at  his 
house,  prevented  tho  assassins  from  seeing  him.  fot,  although  having 
murder  in  his  heart,  his  nuinners  were  generally  courteous  and  mild,  and 
ho  was  well  calculated  to  deceive. 

( Jeneral  AVilson  I-aw  was  cut  off  from  tho  Church  for  seduction,  falsehood, 
ntul  defamation :  both  the  above  were  also  courtmartialcd  by  the  Nauvoo 
legion  and  expelled.  Foster  was  also  cut  olf,  I  believe,  for  dishonesty, 
fraud,  and  falsehood.  I  know  he  was  eminently  guilty  of  the  whole,  but 
wiu!ther  these  were  the  specific  charges  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  I  do 
know  tluit  ho  was  a  notoriously  wicked  and  corrupt  man. 

Uesides  the  above  characters  and  "  Mormonic"  apostates,  there  were  other 
three  parties.  The  first  of  these  may  bo  called  religionists,  the  second  politi- 
cians and  tho  third  counterfeitei-s,  blacklegs,  horaethieves,  and  cuttliroats. 

The  velii'ious  party  were  chagrined  ami  maddened  because  "Monnou- 
ism"  came  in  contact  with  their  religion,  and  they  could  not  oppose  it 
from  the  Scriptures ;  and  thus,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  when  enraged  at  the 
exhibition  of  their  follies  and  liypocrisiesby  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  so  these 
were  infuriated  agaiiist  the  Mormons  because  of  their  discomfiture  by  them, 
and  instead  of  owning  the  truth  and  rejoicing  in  it,  they  were  ready  to 
gnash  upon  them  with  their  teeth,  and  to  persecute  tho  believers  in  prm- 
ciples  which  they  could  not  disprove. 

The  Y  olitical  party  were  those  who  were  of  opposite  politics  to  us.  There 
were  always  two  parties,  the  whigs  and  democrats,  and  we  could  not  vote 
for  one  witliout  oflending  the  other,  and  it  not  mdrequcntly  happened  that 
candidates  for  olVice  would  place  the  issue  of  their  election  upon  opposition 
to  the  "Mormons,"  in  order  to  gain  political  iuHuenco  from  religious 
prejudice,  in  which  case  the  "Mormons"  were  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
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(ii)  vote  nirninst  Ihom,  which  resulted  nhtiost  invftviiihly  against  our  oppo- 
iit!ntn.     Thiw  inadn  tliom  angry,  and  altliDUgh  it  was  of  thoir  own  niakini.', 
und  tho  '•  Mormons  "  coidd  not  bo  expected  to  do  othorwiHO,  yet  tlioy  nigttd 
on  account  of  thoir  disconiHturo,  and  souglit  to  wreak  tiioir  fury  on  tlio 
"  Monnonfl."     As  nn    iuHlanco   of  tho  above,  when  JoHoph  Duncan  was 
candidate  for  the  oflico  of  Oovevnor  of  Illinois,  ho  pledged  himself  to  his 
party,  that,  if  ho  could  bo  elected,  ho  would  oxtorminato  or  drive  tho 
"  Mormona  "  fnmi   tho   State.*    Tiio  consequence  was  that  Govomor  Ford 
was  elected.     Tho  whiga,  seeing  that  thoy  liad  been  outgonoraled  by  tho 
democrats  in  siciiring  the  "Mormon"  vote,  bocamo  seriously  alanued,  and 
.sought  to  rt^pair  their  disaster  by  raising  a  kind  of  crusado  against  that 
people.     The  wiiig  newspapers  teemed  with  accounts  of  tho  w(mdt!rs  and 
enormities  of  Nauvoo,  and  of  tho  awful  wickedness  of  a  party  whicli  could 
contuuit   to  i-eceivo  tho  support  of  such  miscreants.      (Jovomor  Duncan, 
who  was  really  a  bravo,  honest  man,  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
getting  tho  "  Mormon  "  charters  pasf<ed  through  tho  legislature,  took  tho 
stump  on  this  subject  in  good  eaniest,  and  e.\pi'ctod  to  bo  elected  governor 
almost  on  this  question  alone.     The  third  party,  composi^l  of  counUn-feiters, 
blacklegs,  horsethieves,  and  cutthroats,  were  a  pack  of  scoundrels  that  in- 
fested tho  whole  of  tho  western  country  at  that  time.     In  sonuj  districts 
thoir  iniluence  was  so  groat  as  to  control  important  state  and  county  oflices. 
Uu  this  subject  Governor  Ford  says  the  following: — 

"  Then  again  tho  nortlicm  part  of  the  State  was  not  destitute  of  its 
organised  bands  of  rogues,  engngod  in  murdei-s,  robberi(>M,  horsc-stenling, 
and  in  nuiking  and  passing  counterfeit  money.  Those  rogues  were  scattered 
all  over  tho  north,  but  tho  most  of  them  wore  located  in  tho  countiea  of 
Ugle,  Winnebago,  Loo,  and  I  )o  Kalb. 

"In  the  county  of  Oglo  they  were  so  numerous,  strong,  and  well  organised, 
that  they  could  not  be  convicted  for  their  crimes.  13y  getting  some  of 
their  numbers  on  tho  juries,  by  producing  a  host  of  witnesses  to  sustain 
thoir  defence  by  perjured  evidence,  and  by  changing  the  venuo  of  ono 
county  to  another,  by  continuances  from  term  to  term,  ami  by  tho  inability 
of  witnesses  to  attend  from  time  to  time  at  distant  and  foreign  counties, 
they  most  generally  managed  to  be  acquitted."  f 

There  was  a  combination  of  horsethieves  extending  from  Galena  to 
Alton.  There  were  counterfeiters  engaged  in  merchandising,  trading,  and 
store  keeping  in  most  of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  in  some  districts,  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  by  men  to  whom  they  have  disclosed  their  secrets, 
that  the  judges,  sherifl's,  constables  and  jailers,  as  well  as  professional  men, 
were  more  or  less  associated  with  tliom.  These  had  in  their  employ  tho  most 
reckless,  abandoned  wretches,  who  stood  ready  to  carry  into  oil'ect  the  most 
desperate  enterprises,  and  were  careless  alike  of  human  life  and  property. 
Their  object  in  persecuting  the  "Mormons"  was  in  part  to  cover  their  own 
ra.?cality,  and  in  part  to  prevent  them  from  exposing  and  prosecuting  them ; 
but  the  principal  reason  was  plunder,  believing  that  if  they  could  bo 
removed  or  driven  they  would  be  made  fat  on  Mormon  spoils,  besides 
having  in  the  deserted  city  a  good  asylum  for  tho  prosecution  of  their 
iliabolical  pursuits. 


*  See  his  remarks  as  contained  in  liis  History  uf  IIlinuii>,  p.  209. 
t  ForU's  History  of  Illinois,  p.  24U. 
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This  cotiKlomoration  of  njxmtnto  Moriii«mj»,  rt(li)iiou«  bij^otB,  politicftl 
fiiiiiitit'H,  and  I'oiiihiiiiition  of  blai'lilcf^s,  all  iiiiitcd  tlu'ii'  forccH  again,st  llio 
"  Monudiis,"  itiid  oiyaniHcd  tlii-niHclvfH  into  a  party,  di'MDiniiiatt'd  "  Anti- 
^lonuonB."  Souu'  of  tlu'iii,  wis  have  rca^ioii  to  boliiiVt',  joined  Iho  Cliurcli 
in  order  to  cover  thoir  nel'ariouM  praeticeH,  and  when  they  were  expelled  fur 
tlieir  nnrigiiteonsni'SB  only  raffed  with  greater  violence,  'i'licy  eirenlated 
every  kind  of  falt^eiiood  that  they  conld  collt>et  or  manufacture  agaiuHt  tho 
Morniont*.  They  also  had  a  paper  to  ttsniftt  them  in  liieir  propagations 
calhid  tho  **  WurBaw  Sigiud,"  edited  by  n  Mr.  ThomaM  Sharp,  a  violent  and 
unprincipled  nnm,  who  shrunk  not  from  any  enormity.  The  Anti-Mormons 
Jnid  public  moetiiigH  wliich  were  very  lunnerovirfly  atten<led,  wiiero  they 
pasHed  resolutions  of  the  moat  violent  and  inlianimatory  kind,  tiireatening 
tt>  drive,  expel  and  oxternunate  the  '•Mormons"  from  tho  State,  at  tho 
same  time  accusing  them  of  all  tho  vocabulary  of  crime. 

They  uppointetl  their  meetings  in  various  jiurts  of  Hancock,-  ^rcDonouf^lt, 
and  other  counties,  which  souu  resulted  in  the  organisation  of  armed  mobo, 
under  the  direction  of  olHcers,  who  reported  to  their  head-quarters,  and  Uio 
reports  of  wliich  were  published  in  the  anti-Mormon  paper,  and  cinidatcd 
through  the  adjoining  counties.  "W'o  also  published  in  tho  "'llnei  and 
SoasonB"  and  tho  "  Nauvoo  Neighbour"  (two  papers  published  and  edited 
by  mo  at  that  time),  an  account,  not  only  of  their  proceedings,  but  our  own. 
]Jut  such  was  the  liiistile  feeling,  so  well  airauged  their  plan.s,  and  so 
desperate  and  lawless  their  nu'asures,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diilicnlty 
that  wo  could  get  our  papers  circulated  ;  they  were  destroyed  by  postauasters 
and  others,  and  scai'cely  ever  arrived  at  the  place  of  thoir  destination,  bo 
that  a  great  many  of  the  people,  who  would  have  been  otherwise  peaceable, 
wore  excited  by  thoir  misrepresentations,  and  instigated  to  join  their  hostilu 
or  prodatoiy  bands. 

J'hnboldenod  by  the  acts  of  those  outside,  tho  npostnto  "Monnons," 
n.ssociated  with  others,  commenced  tho  publication  of  a  libellous  paper  in 
Nauvoo,  called  the  "  Xauvoo  ]<'xpositor."  This  pap(!r  not  only  reprintiid 
from  the  others,  but  put  in  circulation  tho  most  libellous,  false,  and  infamous 
reports  conceniing  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  and  especially  tho  ladies.  It 
was,  however,  no  sooner  p\it  in  circulation,  than  tho  indignati(m  of  tho 
whole  comnnmity  was  aroused  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  threatened  its  amiihi- 
lation ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  St»ite.s, 
if  the  same  charge  had  boon  made  against  tho  citizens,  it  woidd  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  one  day.  As  it  was  anu)ug  us,  under  these  circum- 
Htances,  it  was  thought  best  to  convene  tho  City  Council  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  adoption  of  some  measures  for  its  removal,  as  it  was  de(>med 
better  that  this  should  be  done  legally  than  illegally.  Joseph  Smith,  there- 
fore, who  was  then  ISIayor,  convened  the  Citv  Council  for  that  purpose;  tho 
paper  was  introduced  and  read,  and  the  subject  L-v:.mined.  All,  or  nearly 
all  present,  expres.'^ed  their  indignation  at  t'ln  c^nu'so  taken  by  tlic  "  Exposi- 
tor," which  was  owned  by  some  of  the  i  ^-  u^.  itntes,  associated  with 
one  or  two  others  : — Wilson  Law,  Dr.  Foster,  Charles  Ivins,  and  the  Ilig- 
bees  before  referred  to,  some  lawyer.?,  storekeepers,  and  others  in  Nauvoo 
who  were  not  "Mormons,"  together  with  tho  "Anti-Mormons"  outside 
of  tho  city,  sustained  it.  The  calculation  was,  by  false  statements,  to 
imsettle  the  minds  of  nuniy  in  tho  city,  and  to  fn-m  combinations  there 
Hiniilar  to   tlu;   Anti-Mormon   associations  outside  of  tho  city.      Various 
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nHonii»tH  had  then'fons  l)ecn  niado  by  llio  parly  to  annoy  and  initate  the 
citizens  of  Nauvod ,  false  accusathms  had  been  nuule,  vexatious  hiWHuits 
instituted,  tlireatH  made,  and   Vitiious  devices  resorted  to  to  inlhu-nce  tho 
public;  mind;  and,  if  pcmsible,  to  induce  ua  to  the  conunission  of  some  overt 
act  tiiat  might  nmko  us  amcniiblo  to  the  law.     W'itii  a  perfect  knowled<^(', 
tlierefoi-e,  of  tho  designs  of  these  infernal   ecoundrels   who   woro   in   our 
midst,  as  well  of  those  who  sun-oundod  ua,  tho  City  Council  entered  upon 
an    investigation   of  the   nn\tter.      They  felt  that  they  were   in  a  critical 
position,  and  that  any  move  made  for  tho  abating  of  that  press,  would  \m 
looked  upon,  or  at  least  represented,  as  a  direct  attack  upim  tho  liberty  of 
speech  ;  and  that  so  far  from  displeasing  our  enemies,  it  would  bo  looked 
upon  by  them  as  one  of  the  best  circumstiuices  tluit  could  transpire  to  assist 
them  in  their  nefarious  and  bloody  designs.     Being  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  I  well  remember  the  feeling  of  responsibility  that  seemed  to  vest 
upon  all  present;    nor  shall   I   soon  forgot  tho  bold,  manly,  independent 
expressions  of  Joseph  Snuth  on  that  occasicm,  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
Ilouxhibited  in  gh)wing  colours  tho  meanncBs,  corruption,  and  ultinuito 
designs  of  tho  "Anti-Mormons ;"  their  despicable  characters  and  ungodly 
influtMices,  especially  of  those  who  w(>re  in  our  midst ;  ho  told  of  tho  respon- 
sibility that  nested  upon  us  as  guardians  of  the  public  interest,  to  stand  up 
in  tho  defence  of  tlie  injured  and  oppressed,  to  stem  tho  cun-ent  of  corrup- 
tion, and  as  men  ond  saints  put  a  stop  to  this  llogrant  outriign  upon  tliis 
people's  rights.     He  stated  there  is  no  man  a  stronger  advocate  for  tlio 
li))erly  of  the  speech  and  of  tho  press  than  himself;  yet,  when  this  noblo 
gift  is  utterly  prostituted  and  abused,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  loses  all 
claim  to  our  respect,  and  becomes  as  great  an  agent  for  evil  as  it  can  possibly 
be  for  good,  and  notwithstanding  tho  apparent  advantage  wo  sliould  givo 
our  enemies  by  this  act,  yet  it  behoved  us,  as  men,  to  act  independent  of  all 
secondary  influences,  to  perfonn  tho  part  of  men  of  enlarged  minds,  and 
boldly  and  fearlessly  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  us  by  declaring  aa 
a  nuisimce,  and  removing  this  lilthy,  libellous,  and  seditious  sheet  from  our 
midst. 

Tho  subject  was  discussed  in  various  forms,  and  after  the  remarks  made 
by  tho  Mayor,  every  one  seemed  to  bo  waiting  for  some  one  else  to  speak. 
After  a  considerable  pause,  I  arose  and  expressed  my  feelings  frankly,  as 
Joseph  had  done,  and  numbers  of  others  followed  in  the  .^ame  strain ;  and  I 
think,  but  am  not  certain,  that  I  made  a  motion  for  tlie  removal  of  that 
press  as  a  nuisance.  This  motion  was  finally  put,  and  carried  by  all  but  one  ; 
and  he  conceded  that  the  measure  was  just,  but  abstained  through  fcmr. 

Several  of  tho  members  of  the  City  Council  were  not  in  the  Church.  Tho 
following  is  tho  bill  referred  to :  — 

Bill  f Of  Itemoviiuj  of  tlie  Press  of  the  "Nauvoo  Expositor:'* 
Resolved  by  tho  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  that  tho  printing 
office,  from  whence  issues  the  <'  Nauvoo  Expositor,"  is  a  public  nuisance  ;  and 
also  all  of  said  "  Nauvoo  Expositors  "  which  may  be  or  exist  in  said  establish- 
ment, and  tho  Mayor  is  instructed  to  cause  said  establishment  and  papers  to 
be  removed  without  delay,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct. 

Passed  Juno  10th,  1844. 
W.  IJiciiAiiUS,  Recorder.  Geo.  W.  Harris,  Tresident,  pro  tern. 

»  D,  s.  News',  No.  29,  Sept.  23,  1857,  p.  220. 
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After  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Mavslial,  John  P.  Green,  was  ordered 
to  abate  or  remove,  which  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  do  by  summoning  a 
posse  of  men  for  that  purpose.  The  press  was  removed  or  broken,  I  don't 
remember  which,  by  the  Marshal,  and  the  types  scattered  in  the  street. 

This  seemed  to  bo  one  of  those  extreme  cases  that  require  extreme 
measures,  as  the  press  was  still  proceeding  in  its  inflammatory  course.  It 
was  feai-ed  that,  as  it  v/as  almost  universally  execrated,  shoidd  it  continue 
longer,  an  indignant  people  might  commit  some  overt  act  which  might  lead 
to  serious  consequences,  and  that  it  was  better  to  use  legal  than  illegal 
means. 

This,  as  was  foreseen,  was  the  very  course  our  enemies  wished  us  to  pur- 
sue, as  it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  circulating  a  very  plausible  story 
about  the  "  Mormons  "  being  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  free 
speech,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of.  .  Stories  were 
fabricated,  and  facts  perverted ;  false  statements  were  made,  and  this  act 
brought  in  as  an  example  to  sustain  the  whole  of  their  fabrications ;  and,  as 
if  inspired  by  Satan,  they  laboured  with  an  energy  and  zeal  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  They  had  runners  to  circulate  their  reports,  not  only  through 
Hancock  Co.,  but  in  all  the  SMrounding  counties ;  these  reports  were  com- 
municated to  their  '<  Anti-Mormon  "  societies,  and  these  societies  circvUated 
them  in  their  several  districts.  The  "Anti-Mormon"  paper,  the  «^yarsaw 
Signal,"  was  filled  with  inflammatory  articles  and  misrepresentations  in 
refation  to  us,  and  especially  to  this  act  of  destroying  the  press.  Wo 
were  represented  as  a  horde  of  lawless  ruffians  and  brigands,  anti- American 
and  anti-  republican,  steeped  in  crime  and  iniquity,  opposed  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  all  the  rights  and  immiuiities  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  ;  that  neither  persons  nor  property  were  secure,  that  wo 
had  designs  upon  the  citizens  of  Illinois  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  rise  en  tnasse,  and  put  us  down,  drive  us  away, 
or  exterminate  uc  as  a  pest  to  society,  and  alike  dangerous  to  our  neighbours, 
the  State,  and  Commonwealth. 

These  statements  were  extensively  copied  and  circulated  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  true  statement  of  the  facts  in  question  was  published 
by  us  both  in  the  "  Times  and  Seasons "  and  the  "  Nauvoo  Neighbour," 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  circulate  them  in  the  immediate  counties, 
as  they  were  destroyed  at  the  post-offices  or  otherwise  by  the  agents  of 
the  anti-Mormons,  and  in  order  to  get  the  mail  to  go  abroad,  I  had  to 
send  the  papers  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Nauvoo,  and  some- 
times to  St.  Louis  (upwards  of  two  hundred  miles),  to  insure  its  proceeding 
on  its  route,  and  then  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  papers  never  reached 
the  place  of  destination,  being  intercepted  or  destroyed  by  our  enemies. 

These  false  reports  stirred  up  the  community  around,  of  whom  many,  on 
account  of  religious  prejudice,  were  easily  instigated  to  join  the  "  anti- 
Mormons,"  and  embark  in  any  crusade  tliat  might  be  imdertaken  against 
the  "  Mormons ;  "  hence  their  ranks  swelled  in  numbers,  and  new  orgtmisa- 
tions  were  fonned,  meetings  were  held,  resolurions  passed,  and  men  and 
means  volunteered  for  the  extirpation  of  the  "  Mormons." 

These  also  were  the  active  men  in  blowing  up  the  fiirj-  of  the  people,  in 
hopes  that  a  popular  movement  might  bo  set  on  foot,  whicli  would  result  in 
the  expulsion  or  extermination  of  the  "  Monnou  "  voters.  For  this  purpose 
public  meetings  had  been  calkd,  inflnnimatory  speeches  had  been  made, 
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exa^fgeratcd  reports  had  been  extensively  circulated,  coramittoes  had  been 
appointed,  who  rode  night  and  day  to  spread  the  reports  and  solicit  the  aid 
of  neighbouring  counties,  and  at  a  public  meeting  at  Warsaw  resolutions 
were  passed  to  expel  or  exterminate  tho  "  Mormon  "  population.  This  was 
not,  however,  a  movement  which  was  imanimously  concun-ed  in.  Tho 
county  contained  a  goodly  number  of  inhabitants  in  favour  of  peace,  or  who 
at  least  desired  to  be  neutral  in  such  a  contest.  These  were  stigmatised  by 
the  name  of  "  Jack  Mormons,"  and  there  were  not  a  few  of  the  more  furious 
exciters  of  the  people  who  openly  expressed  their  intention  to  involve  them 
in  the  common  expulsion  or  extermination. 

A  system  of  excitement  and  agitation  waa  arcfully  planned  and  executed  _ 
with  tact.  It  consisted  in  spreading  reports  and  rumours  of  the  most  fearful 
character.  As  examples:— On  tho  morning  before  my  arrival  at  Carthago, 
I  was  awakened  at  au  early  hour  by  the  frightful  report,  which  was  asserted 
with  confidence  and  apparent  consternation,  that  the  "  Monnons"  had  already 
conunenced  the  work  of  burning,  destruction,  and  murder,  and  that  every 
man  capabl<)  of  bearing  arms  was  instantly  wanted  at  Carthage  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  county. 

Wo  lost  no  time  in  starting,  but  when  we  arrived  at  Carthage  wc  could 
hear  no  more  concerning  this  story.     Again,  diuing  the  few  days  that  tho 
militia  were  encamped  at  Carthage,  frequent  applications  were  made  to  mo 
to  send  a  force  liere,  and  a  force  there,  and  a  force  all  about  the  country,  to 
prevent  murders,  robberies,  and  larcenies  which,  it  wiis  said,  were  thi-eatened 
by  the  "  Mormons."     No  such  forces  were  sent,  nor  were  any  such  offences 
committed  at  that  time,  except  the  stealing  of  some  provisions,  and  there 
was  never  the  least  proof  that  this  was  done  by  a  "  Mormon."     Again,  on 
my  late  visit  to  Hancock  County,  I  was  informed  by  some  of  their  violent 
enemies  that  the  larcenies  of  the  "Mormons"  had  become  unusually  nu- 
merous and  insufferable.    They  admitted  that  but  little  had  been  done  in 
tliis  way  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  they  insisted  that  sixteen  horses 
had  been  stolen  by  the  "  Mormons "  in  one  night  near  Lima,  and  upon 
inquiry  was  told  that  no  horses  had  been  stolen  in  that  neighbom-hood,  but 
that  sixteen  horses  had  been  stolen  in  one  night  in  Hancock  Coimty.     This 
last  informant  being  told  of  tho  Hancock  story,  again  changed  the  venue 
to  another  distant  settlement  in  the  northern  edge  of  Adams.* 

In  the  meantime  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  members 
of  tho  City  Council  of  Nauvoo.  A  writ,  here  subjoined,  was  issued  upon 
tlie  affidavit  of  the  Laws,  Foster,  Higbees,  and  Ivius,  by  Mr.  Monisou,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Hancock,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  one  David  Bettesworth,  a  constable  of  the  same  place. 

Writ  issued  upon  affidavit  hy  Thomas  Morrismi,  J.P.,  State  of  Illinois, 

Hancock  Count;/,  s.s. 

The  people  of  tho  State  of  Illinois  to   all   constables,   shorifi's,   ami 

coroners  of  said  State,  greeting : 

WTiereas  complaint  hath  been  made  before  me,  one  of  the  justices  of  tho 

peace  in  and  for  the  County  of  Hancock,  aforesaid,  upon  the  oath  of  Francis 

M.  Iligbee,  of   said  county,  that  Joseph   Smith,  Samuel  Bennett,  John 

»  Fnnl's  History  of  Illinois,  pp.  330,  S3l. 
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Taylor,  William  W.  Phelpa,  ITyrum  Smith,  John  P.  Green,  Stephen  Peny, 
Dimick  B.  Ilimtiugton,  Jonathan  Dunham,  Stephen  Mavkham,  William 
Edwards,  Jonathan  Holmes,  Jesse  I'.  Hannon,  John  Lytle,  Joseph  W. 
Coolidgfe,  Haney  D.  Redlield,  Poi-ter  Rockwell,  and  Levi  Ilichards,  of  said 
connty,  did  on  the  10th  day  of  June  instant  commit  a  riot,  at  and  within 
the  county  aforesaid,  wherein  they  with  force  and  violence  broke  into  the 
printing  office  of  the  "  Nauvoo  Expositor,"  and  iinlawfidly  and  with  force 
burned  and  destroyed  the  printing  press,  type,  and  fixtures  of  the  same, 
being  the  propeiiy  of  William  Law,  Wilson  Law,  Charles  Ivins,  Francis  M. 
Higbee,  Chauncey  L.  Iligbee,  Eobert  D.  Foster,  and  Charles  A.  Foster. 

These  are  therefore  to  command  yon  forthwith  to  apprehend  the  said 
Joseph  Smith,  Samuel  Bennett,  John  Taylor,  William  W.  Phelps,  Hyrum 
Smith,  ^ohn  P.  Green,  Stephen  Perry,  Dimick  B.  Huntington,  Jonathan 
Dunham,  Stephen  Markham,  William  Edwards,  Jonathan  Holmes,  Jesse  P. 
Harmon,  John  Lytle,  Joseph  W.  Coolidge;,  Harvey  D.  liedfield.  Porter 
Eockwell,  and  I^evi  Richards,  and  bring  them  before  me,  or  some  other 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  answer  the  premises,  and  further  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Carthage,  in  the  coimty  aforesaid,  this 
eleventh  day  of  June  a.d.  1844. 

Thomas  MomasoN,  J.  P.        (Seal.)* 

The  council  refused  not  to  attend  to  the  legal  proceedings  in  the  ease, 
but  as  the  law  of  Illinois  made  it  the  privilege  of  the  persons  accused  to  go 
"or  appear  before  the  issuer  of  the  writ,  or  any  other  justice  of  peace,"  they 
requested  to  be  taken  before  another  magistrate,  either  in  the  City  of 
Nauvoo  or  at  any  reasonable  distance  out  of  it. 

This,  tl'.e  constable,  who  was  a  mobocrat,  refused  to  do,  and  as  this  was 
our  legal  privilege,  we  refused  to  be  dragged,  contrary  to  law,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles,  when  at  the  same  time  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  an 
organised  band  of  mobocrats  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  exteimi- 
nation  or  murder,  and  among  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  without  a 
superior  force  of  armed  men.  A  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  called  for,  and 
issued  by  the  municipal  court  of  Nauvoo,  taking  us  out  of  the  hands  of 
Bettesworth,  and  placing  us  in  the  charge  of  the  city  marshal.  We  went 
before  the  municipal  court,  and  were  dismissed.  Our  refusal  to  obey  this 
illegal  proceeding  was  by  them  constnied  into  a  refusal  to  submit  to  law, 
and  circulated  as  such,  and  the  people  either  did  believe,  or  professed  to 
believe,  that  wo  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  the  authorities 
of  the  State.  Hence  mobs  began  to  assemble,  among  which  all  through 
the  countiy  inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  exciting  them  to  mobocracy 
and  violence.  Soon  they  commenced  their  prosecutions  of  our  outside 
settlements,  kidnapping  some,  and  whippiug  and  otherwise  abusing  others. 

The  persons  thus  abused  fled  to  Nauvoo  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  related 
their  injuries  to  Joseph  Smith,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion ;  they  also  went  before  magistrates,  and  made 
atHdavits  of  what  they  had  suffered,  seen,  and  heard.  These  affidavits,  in 
connection  with  a  copy  of  all  our  proceedings,  were  forwarded  by  Josepli 
Smith  to  Mr.  Ford,  then  Governor  of  Illinois,  with  an  expression  of  our 
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le  county  aforesaid,  this 


dcsii-e  to  abide  law,  and  a  request  that  the  governor  would  instruct  him  how 
to  proceed  in  the  case  of  the  arrival  of  an  aimed  mob  against  the  city.  The 
governor  sent  back  instructions  to  Joseph  Smith,  that  as  he  waa  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country,  and  issued  orders  to  that  etfect.  Upon  the  reception  of 
these  orders  .Joseph  Smith  assembled  the  people  of  the  city,  and  laid  beforo 
them  the  governor's  instructions ;  he  also  convened  the  officers  of  the 
Nauvoo  liCgion  for  the  pui-pose  of  conferring  in  relation  to  tlie  best  mode  of 
defence.  lie  also  issued  orders  to  the  men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
in  case  of  being  called  upon.  On  the  following  day  General  Joseph  Smith, 
with  his  staff,  the  leading  officers  of  the  legion,  and  some  prominent  stran- 
gers, who  were  in  our  midst,  made  a  survey  of  the  outside  boundaries  of  the 
city,  which  was  very  extensive,  being  about  five  miles  up  and  down  vi'O 
river,  and  about  two  and  a  half  buck  in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  the  gi-ound,  and  the  feasibility  of  defence,  and  to 
make  aU  necessary  aiTangements  in  case  of  an  attack. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  numbers  of  gentlemen,  who  were  to 
us  strangers,  either  came  on  purpose  or  were  passing  through  Nauvoo,  who, 
upon  learning  the  position  of  things,  expressed  their  indignation  against  our 
enemies,  and  avowed  their  readiness  to  assist  us  by  their  council  or  other- 
wise ;  it  was  some  of  these  who  assisted  us  in  reconnoitering  the  city,  and 
finding  out  its  adaptability  for  defence,  and  the  best  mode  of  protection 
againsl;  an  armed  force.  The  legion  was  called  together  and  drilled,  and 
every  means  made  use  of  for  defence ;  at  the  call  of  the  officers  both  old 
and  young  men  came  forward,  both  denizens  from  the  city  and  from  the 
outside  regions,  and  I  believe  at  one  time  they  mustered  to  the  number  of 
about  five  thousand. 

In  the  meantime  our  enemies  were  not  idle  in  musteiing  their  forces  and 
committing  depredations,  nor  had  they  been  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  their  gathering 
that  called  ours  into  existence ;  their  forces  continued  to  accumulate,  they 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  assembled  in  large  bodies,  armed  and 
equipped  for  war,  and  threatened  the  destruction  and  extermination  of  the 
"  Mormons."     An  account  of  their  outrages  and  assemblages  was  foi-warded 
to  Governor  Ford  almost  daily,  accompanied  by  affidavits  furnished  by  eye 
witnesses  of  their  proceedings.     Persons  were  also  sent  out  to  the  counties 
around,  with  pacific  intentions,  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  iiotifv  them  of  tlie  feelings  and  dispositions  of  the  people  of 
Nauvoo,  and  thus,  if  possible,  quell  the  excitement.     In  some  of  the  more 
distant  counties  these  men  were  very  successful,  and  produced  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  and  well  disposed  men.     In 
n.'i"-libouring  counties,  however,  where  "  anti-JIormon  "  influence  prevailed, 
they  produced  little  eflect.     At  the  same  time   guards  were   stationed 
around  Nauvoo,  and  picket-guards  in  the  distance.     At  length  opposing 
forces  gathered  so  near,  that  more  active  measures  were  taken ;  _  recon- 
noiterino-  parties  were  sent  out,  and  the  city  proclaimed  under  martial  law. 
Thiii'^s  now  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude,  and  persons  passing  tlirough  the 
city  were  questioned  as  to  what  they  knew  of  the  enemy;  whdst  passes 
ww-e  in  some  instances  given  to  avoid  diilieulty  with  the  guards,     .losepli 
Smith  continued  to  send  on  messengers  to  the  governor  (Philip  I..  Lewis 
and  other  messengers  were  sent).      Samuel  James,  then  residing  at  La 
Ilai-pe,  carried  a  message  and  despatches  to  him,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after 
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Bishop  Edward  Hunter  and  others  wor4  again  with  fresh  despatclios,  repre- 
sentations, aftidavita,  and  instructions ;  but  as  tlie  weather  was  excessively 
wet,  the  rivers  swollen,  and  the  bridges  washed  awfiy  in  many  places,  it 
was  with  gi'eat  difficulty  that  they  proceeded  on  their  journeys.  As  the 
inobocracy  liad  at  last  attracted  the  governor's  attention,  ho  stai'ted  in 
company  with  some  others  from  Springfield  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  and 
missed,  I  believe,  both  Brothers  James  and  Hunter  on  the  road,  and  of  coui'so 
did  not  see  their  documents.  lie  came  to  Carthargo,  and  made  that  place, 
which  was  a  regiUar  mobocratic  don,  his  head-quarters;  as  it  was  tho 
county-seat,  however,  of  Hancock  County,  tliat  circumstance  might,  in  a 
measure,  justify  his  staying  there. 

To  avoid  tho  appearance  of  all  hostility  on  our  part,  and  to  fulfil  the  law 
in  every  particular,  at  the  suggestion  of  .ludgo  Thomas,  Judge  of  that 
judicial  district,  who  had  come  to  Nauvoo  at  tho  time,  and  who  a'-atcnl  tlnit 
we  had  fulfillod  the  law ;  but  in  order  to  satisfy  all,  he  would  counsel  us 
to  go  before  Esquire  Wells  *,  who  was  not  in  our  Church,  and  have  a  hear- 
ing.    We  did  so,  and  after  a  full  hearing  we  were  ag.ain  dismissed. 

The  governor  on  the  road  collected  forces,  some  of  whom  were  respectable ; 
but  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  difficulties,  he  received  as 
militia  all  the  companies  of  the  mob  forces  who  united  with  him.  After 
his  arrival  at  Carthago,  he  sent  two  gentlemen  from  there  to  Nauvoo,  as  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  General  Joseph  Smith,  infonning  him  of  the  arrival 
of  his  excellency,  with  a  request  that  General  Smith  would  send  out  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  represent  to  him  the  state  of 
aflairs  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  that  then  existed  in  the  county.  We 
mot  this  committee  while  we  were  reconnoitering  the  city,  to  find  out  the 
best  mode  of  defence  as  aforesaid.  Ur.  J.  M.  Bernhisel  and  mj'self  were 
appointed  as  a  committee  by  General  Smith  to  wait  upon  the  governor. 
Previous  to  going,  however,  we  were  furnished  with  [affidavits  and  documents 
in  relation  both  to  our  proceedings  and  those  of  the  mob ;  in  addition  to  tho 
general  history  of  the  transaction,  we  took  with  us  a  duplicate  of  those 
documents  which  had  been  forwarded  by  Bishop  Ilimter,  Brother  James  and 
others.  Wo  started  from  Carthago  in  company  with  tho  aforesaid  gentle- 
man at  about  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  June,  and  arrived  at 
Carthage  at  about  11  p.m.  We  put  up  at  tho  same  hotel  with  the  governor, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Hamilton ;  on  om'  arrival  we  found  the  governor  in  bed,  but 
not  so  with  the  other  inhabitants.  Tho  town  was  iilled  with  a  perfect  set 
of  rabblo  and  rowdies,  who,  under  the  influence  of  Bacchus,  seemed  to  be 
holding  a  grand  saturnalia,  whooping,  yelling,  and  vociferating,  as  if 
Bedlam  had  broken  loose. 

On  our  arrival  at  tho  hotel,  and  while  supper  was  preparing,  a  man  came 
to  me,  dressed  as  a  soldier,  and  told  mt*  that  a  man  named  David  Cam  had 
just  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was  about  to  bo  committed  to  jail,  and  wanted 
mo  to  go  bail  for  him :  believing  tliis  to  be  a  ruse  to  get  me  out  alone,  and 
that  some  violence  was  intended,  aftc  consulting  with  Dr.  Bernhisel,  I 
told  the  men  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cam,  that  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  did  not  believe  that  he  had  trausgi-essed  law,  and, 
moreover,  that  I  considered  it  a  very  singidar  time  to  be  holding  courts 
and  calling  for  security,  particularly  as  tTle  town  was  full  of  rowdyism. 
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I  Infomied  him  that  both  Br.  Borahisel  and  myself  would,  if  necessary, 
go  bail  for  him  in  tho  morning,  but  tiiat  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  safe 
among  such  a  set  at  that  late  hour  of  tho  night. 

After  supper,  on  retiring  to  our  room,  wo  had  to  pass  through  a,nother, 
which  was  separated  from  ours  only  by  a  boai-d  pai-tition,  the  beds  in  each 
room  being  placed  side  by  side  with  the  exception  of  this  fragile  partition. 
f)n  the  bed  that  waa  in  the  room  which  we  passed  through,  I  discovered  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Jackson,  a  desperate  character,  and  a  reputed,  notorious 
cutthroat  and  murderer.  I  hinted  to  the  Doctor  that  things  looked  rather 
suspicious,  and  looked  to  see  that  my  arms  were  in  order.  The  Doctor  and 
I  both  occupied  one  bed.  We  had  scarcely  laid  down  when  a  knock  at  tho 
door,  accompanied  by  a  voice,  announced  the  approach  of  Chauncoy  Higbee, 
the  young  lawyer  and  apostate  before  referred  to. 

He  addressed  himself  to  the  Doctor,  and  stated  that  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  obtain  the  release  of  Daniel  Cam  ;  that  Carn  he  believed  to  bo 
an  honest  man,  that  if  he  had  done  anything  wrong,  it  was  through  im- 
proper counsel,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  that  he  should  be  incarcerated,  pai-- 
ticularly  when  he  could  be  so  easily  released;  he  urged  the  Doctor,  as  a 
friend  not  to  leave  so  good  a  man  in  such  an  unpleasant  a  situation ;  ho 
finally  prevailed  upon  the  Doctor  to  go  and  give  bail,  assuring  him  that  on 
his  "iving  bail  Carn  would  be  immediately  dismissed. 

IHirin^  this  conversation  I  did  not  say  a  word.  Higbee  left  the  Doctor 
to  dress,  with  the  intention  of  returning  and  taking  him  to  the  Court.  As 
soon  as  Higbee  had  left,  I  told  the  Doctor  that  he  had  better  not  go ;  that 
I  believed  this  affair  was  all  a  ruse  to  get  us  sepai-ated;  that  they  knew 
we  had  documents  with  us  from  General  Smith  to  show  to  the  governor ; 
that  I  believed  then-  object  was  to  get  in  possession  of  those  papers,  and, 
nerhans,  when  they  had  separated  us,  to  murder  one  or  both.  1  he  Doctor, 
who  was  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives  in  yielding  to  the  asgmned  solici- 
tude of  Higbee,  coincided  with  my  views;  he  then  went  to  Higbee,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  concluded  not  to  go  that  night,  but  that  he  and  I 
would  both  wait  upon  the  justice  and  Mr.  Cam  in  the  morning.   _ 

That  night  I  lay  awake  with  my  pistols  under  my  pUlow,  waiting  for  any 
emergency.  Nothing  more  occurred  diu-ing  the  night.  In  the  momiug  wo 
arose  earlv,  and  after  breakfast  sought  an  interview  with  the  governor,  and 
were  tokf  that  we  could  have  an  audience,  I  think  at  10  o'clock.  In  the 
meantime  we  called  upon  Mr.  Smith,  a  Justice  of  the  Beace  who  had 
Mr  Cam  in  chai-ge.  AVe  represented  that  we  had  been  called  upon  tho 
niLviit  before  by  two  different  parties  to  go  bail  for  a  Mr.  Daniel  Cam,  whom 
we  were  informed  he  had  in  custody,  and  that,  believing  Mr.  Carn  to  be 
an  honest  man,  we  had  come  now  for  that  purpose,  and  were  prepared  to 
enter  into  recognisances  for  his  appearance,  whereupon  Mr.  bmitn,  the 
mn<nstrate,  remarked,  "that  under  the  present  excited  state  of  affairs,  ho 
did  not  think  ho  woald  be  justified  in  receiving  bail  from  Nauvoo  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  property  would  not  be  rendered  valueless  there 

in  a  few  days.  ,  •     i    j. 

Knowing  the  party  we  had  to  deal  with,  we  were  not  much  siu^pnsed  at 
this  singular  proceeding;  we  then  remarked  that  both  of  us  possessed  pro- 
pel ty  in  farms  out  of  Nauvoo  in  tho  country,  and  refen-ed  liiiu  to  the  county 
^      lecords.     Ho  then  stated  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  charge  ag.-iinst 
Mr.  Cam,  that  he  believed  he  would  not  be  justified  in  receiving  any  bail. 
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We  were  thus  coufirmed  ih  our  opinion  that  the  night's  proceedings  l)efore, 
in  relation  to  their  desire  to  have  us  give  bail,  was  a  mere  ruse  to  separate 
us.  We  were  not  permitted  to  speak  with  Cam,-  the  real  charge  {(gainst 
whom  was  that  he  was  travelling  in  Carthage  or  its  neighbourhood  :  wliat 
the  fictitious  one  was,  if  I  then  knew,  I  liave  since  forgotten,  as  things  of 
this  kind  were  of  daily  occurrence. 

After  waiting  the  governor's  pleasure  for  some  time  we  had  an  audience ; 
but  such  an  audience !  He  was  surrounded  by  some  of  the  vilest  and  most 
unprincipled  men  in  creation ;  some  of  them  had  an  appearance  of  respecta- 
bility, and  many  of  them  lacked  even  that.  Wilson,  and  I  believe  William 
liaw  were  there,  Foster,  Frank  and  Chauncey  Iligbee,  Mr.  Mar,  a  lawyer 
from  Nauvoo,  a  mobocratic  merchant  from  Warsaw,  the  aforesaid  Jackson, 
a  number  of  his  associates,  amongst  whom  was  the  governor's  secretary,  in 
all  some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  most  of  whom  were  recreant  to  virtue, 
honour,  integrity,  and  everything  that  Is  considered  lionourable  among  men, 
I  can  well  remember  the  feelings  of  disgust  that  I  had  in  seeing  the 
governor  suiTounded  by  such  an  infamous  group,  and  on  being  introduced 
to  men  of  so  questionable  a  character ;  and  had  I  been  on  private  business, 
I  should  have  turaed  to  depart,  and  told  the  governor  that  if  he  thought 
proper  to  associate  with  such  questionable  characters,  I  should  beg  leave  to 
be  excused  j  but  coming  a^  we  did  on  public  business,  we  could  not,  of 
course,  consult  our  private  feelings. 

We  then  stated  to  the  governor  that,  in  accordance  with  his  request, 
General  Smith  had,  in  response  to  liis  call,  sent  us  to  him  as  a  committee 
of  conference;  that  we  were  acquainted  with  most  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  transpired  in  and  about  Nauvoo  lately,  and  were  prepared  to  give 
him  all  information,  that  moreover  we  had  in  our  possession  testimony  and 
aflidavits,  confirmatory  of  what  we  should  say,  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  liim  by  General  Joseph  Smith ;  that  communications  had  been  foi-warded 
to  his  Excellency  by  Mr.  Hunter,  James,  and  others,  some  of  which  had  not 
reached  their  destination,  but  of  which  we  had  duplicates  with  us.  We 
tlieu  in  brief  related  an  outline  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  course  we  had 
pursued  from  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  up  to  the  present,  and 
handing  him  the  documents,  respectfully  submitted  the  whole.  During 
our  conversation  and  explanations  with  lue  governor,  we  were  frequently 
rudely  and  impudently  contradisted  by  the  fellows  he  had  aroimd  him,  and 
of  whom  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 

lie  opened  and  read  a  number  of  the  documents  himself,  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  "  that's  a  lie,  that's  a  God  damned 
lie,"  "  that's  an  infernal  falsehood,"  „"  that's  a  blasted  lie,"  &c. 

These  men  evidently  winced  at  an  exposure  of  their  acts,  and  thus  vul- 
garly, impudently,  and  fiilsely  repudiated  them.  One  of  their  number, 
]Mr.  jNIar,  addressed  himself  several  times  to  me,  while  in  conversation  with 
flie  governor.  I  did  not  notice  him  luitil  after  a  frequent  repetition  of  his 
insolence,  when  I  informed  him  "that  my  business  at  that  time  was  with 
Governor  Ford,"  whereupon  I  continued  my  conversation  with  liis  ^cellency. 
During  the  con^'ersation  the  governor  expressed  a  desire  that  Joseph  Smith, 
and  all  parties  concei-ned  in  passing  or  executing  the  city  law,  in  relation  to 
tlie  press,  had  better  come  to  Carthage ;  that  however  repugnant  it  might 
bo  to  our  feelings,  he  thought  it  would  have  a  "tendency  to  allay  public 
oxcitomcnt,  and  prove  to  the  people  what  we  professed,  that  we  wished  to 
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bo  iiovcmcd  by  law.     Wo  roprosented  to  him  tho  coxirso  he  had  taken  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  and  willin^'nesa  to  go  before  another  ma^strate, 
other  than  the  municipal  court ;  the  illegal  refusal  of  our  request  by  the 
constable ;  our  dismissal  by  the  municipal  court,  a  legally  constituted  tri- 
bunal, our  subsequent  trial  before  Squire  Wells  at  the  instance  of  Judge 
Thomas  (the  Circuit  Judge),  and  our  dismissal  by  him.     Tliat  we  had  ful- 
iilled  the  law  in  every  particular,  that  it  woa  oiu:  enemies  who  were  break- 
ing the  law  and  having  murderous  designs,  were  only  making  use  of  this 
as  A  pretext  to  get  us  into  their  power.     The  governor  stated  that  tlie 
people  viewed  it  differently,  and  that  notwitlistanding  our  opinions,  he 
would  recommend  that  tho  people  should  be  satisfied.     We  then  remarked 
to  him,  that  sliould  Joseph  Smith  comply  with  his  request,  it  would  bo 
extremely  unsafe  in  tho  present  excited  state  of  the  country,  to  come  without 
an  armed  force :  that  we  had  a  sufficiency  of  men,  and  were  competent  to 
defend  ourselves ;  but  that  there  might  be  danger  of  collision  should  our 
forces  and  that  of  our  enemies  be  brought  in  such  close  proximity.     He 
strenuously  advised   us  not  to  bring  any  arms,  and  ploc](/cd  his  faith  as 
governor,  and  tlie  faith  of  the  State,  that  we  shmdd  hs  ivotected,  and  that  he 
would  i/uarantce  our  jwrfact  safety. 

Wehadatthat  time  about  five  thousand  under  arms,  one  thousand  ot 
which  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  our  protection. 

At  the  termination  of  our  interview,  and  previous  to  our  withdrawal,  after 

a  long  conversation  and  the  perusal  of  the  documents  which  we  had  broug-lit, 

the  governor  informed  us  that  he  woidd  prepare  a  wiitten  communicatu)n 

for  General  Joseph  Smith,  which  he  desired  us  to  wait  for.     W\>  were  kept 

**      waiting  for  this  instrument  some  five  or  six  hom'S. 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  took  our  departure  with  not  the 
most  pleasant  feelings.  Tlie  associations  of  the  governor,  the  spirit  that  he 
manifested  to  compromise  with  these  scoundrels,  the  length  of  time  that  ho 
had  k-cpt  us  waiting,  and  his  general  deportment,  together  with  the  infernal 
spirit  that  wo  saw  exhibited  by  those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  councils, 
made  the  prospect  anything  but  promising.  ^    ,  .  ,     ^    ,     ,  q 

We  returned  on  horseback,  and  arrived  at  Nauvoo  I  think  at  about  »  or 
9  o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  by  Captain  Yates  in  command  of  a  company 
of  mounted  men,  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  Joseph  Smith  and 
the  accused  in  case  of  their  complying  with  tho  governor's  request,  and 
goin<r  to  Carthage.  We  went  directly  to  Brother  Joseph  s,  when  Captain 
Yati^s  delivered  to  him  tho  governor's  communication.  A  council  was 
called  consisting  of  Joseph's  brother  Ilyrum,  Dr.  liichards.  Dr.  Bernhisel, 
myself,  and  one  or  two  others,  when  the  following  letter  was  read  from  tho 
governor : — 

Governor  Ford^s  Letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Nauvoo. 

Head  Quarters,  Carthage, 

June  21&t,  1844. 

To  the  lion,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo. 

Gr.XTLKMEN,-IIaving  heard  of    the    excitement    in   this  part    of    tho 
country,  and  judging  that  my  presence  here  might  bo  necessary  to  preserNC 
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tlio  peace  and  enforce  the  laws,  I  an-ived  at  Una  place  this  morning.  Hotli 
before  and  sin-o  my  arrival,  complaints  of  ajrrave  character  liaye  btsen  niado 
to  me  of  certain  proceedinga  of  your  honoural)le  body.  Aa  chief  magistrate 
it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  impartial  justice  shall  bo  done,  uninfluenced  by  tho 
excitement  hero  or  in  your  city. 

I  think,  before  any  decisive  measure  shall  be  adopted,  that  I  ought  to  hear 
the  allegations  and  defences  of  all  parties.  Hy  adopting  this  course  I  have 
some  hope  that  the  evils  of  war  may  bo  averted ;  and  at  any  rate  I  will  bo 
enabled  by  it  to  understand  the  true  merits  of  the  present  diihculties,  and 
shape  my  course  with  reference  to  law  and  justice. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  send  out  to  me,  nt  this 
place,  one  or  more  well-informed  and  discreet  persons,  who  will  bo  capable 
of  laying  before  mo  your  version  of  tho  matter,  and  of  receiving  from  mo 
such  explanations  And  resolutions  as  may  bo  determined  on. 

Colonel  Elara  S.  Freeman  will  present  you  this  note  in  the  character  of 
a  herald  from  the  governor.  \'ou  will  respect  his  character  as  eucli,  and 
permit  him  to  pass  and  repass  free  from  molestation. 

Your  messengei-s  aro  assured  of  protection  in  person  and  property,  and 
will  bo  returned  to  you  in  safety. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  high  considerations,  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

TnoaiAS  Ford, 

Qovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief.* 

We  then  gave  a  detail  of  our  iuterview  with  tho  governor.  Brcther 
Joseph  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  governor's  letter,  and  with  liis 
general  deportment,  and  so  were  tlio  council,  and  it  became  a  serious  ques- 
tiou  as  to  tlie  course  we  should  pursue.  Various  projects  were  discussed,  but 
nothing  definitely  decided  upon  for  some  time.  In  the  interim  two  gentle- 
men arrived ;  one  of  them,  if  not  botli,  sons  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  They 
bad  come  to  Nauvoo,  and  were  very  anxious  for  an  interview  with  Brother 
Joseph.  These  gentlemen  detained  him  for  some  time,  and  as  our  council 
was  held  in  Dr.  Bernhisel's  room  in  tho  Mansion-house,  the  Doctor  lay  down, 
and  aa  it  was  now  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  had  had  no 
rest  on  the  previous  night  I  was  fatigued,  and  thinking  that  Brother  Joseph 
might  not  return,  I  left  for  home  and  rest. 

Being  very  much  fatigued  I  slept  soundly,  and  was  somewhat  surprised 
in  the  morning  by  Mrs.  Thompson  entering  my  room  about  7  o'clock,  and 
exclaiming  in  surprise  :  "  What,  you  here  ?  the  brethren  have  crossed  the 
river  some  time  since."  "What  brethren?"  I  asked.  "  Brother  Joseph, 
and  Ilyrum,  and  Brother  llichards."  I  innuediately  arose  ui)ou  learning 
that  they  had  crossed  the  river,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  to  ('arthago.  I 
called  together  a  number  of  persons  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  and  had  the 
tvpe,  stereotype  platcjs,  and  most  of  the  valuable  things  removed  from  tlie 
printing-office,  believing  that  should  tho  governor  and  his  force  come  to 
Nauvoo,  the  first  thing  they  would  do  would  bo  to  burn  the  priuting-oflicc, 
for  I  knew  that  they  would  be  exasperated  if  Brother  Joseph  went  away. 
Wo  had  talked  over  those  matters   the   night  before,   but  nothing   wii.s 

•  Dos.  Nuws,  No.  33,  Oct.  21.  1857,  p.  257. 
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docidod  upon.     It  was  JJrotlier  Joseph's  opinion  tlmt  should  wo  Icnvo  for  n 
time,  puLlic  excitonicnt,  which  was  then  so  intense,  would  be  allayed ;  that 
it  would  throw  on  tlio  yoveruor  tho  responsibility  of  koepin<^  the  peace; 
tliat  in  tho  event  of  any  outrage  tho  onus  would  rest  upon  tho  governor, 
who  was  amply  prepared  with  troops,  and  could  command  all  tho  forces  of 
tlio  State  to  preserve  order;  and  that  the  acts  of  his  own  men  would  bo  an 
ovei-whelming  proof  of  their  seditious  designs,  not  only  to  tho  governor  but 
to  tho  world,     lie  moi-eover  thought  that,  in  tho  east,  where  he  intended  to 
go,  public  opinion  would  be  set  right  in  relation  to  those  matters,  and  its 
expression  would  partially  influence  the  west,  and  that  after  the  first  ebulli- 
tion things  would  assume  a  shape  that  would  justify  his  return,      I  made 
arrang(;ments  for  crossing  the  river,   and  JJrother  Elias  Smith  and  Joseph 
Cain,  who  were  both  employed  in  the  printing-olhco  with  me,  assisted  all 
that  lay  in  their  power,  together  with  Brother  IJrowor  and  several  hands  in 
the  printing-ollico.     As  we  could  not  find  out  the  exact  whereabouts  of 
Joseph  and  the  brethren,  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  furnished  by  Brothers 
(Jyrus  II.  Wheelock  and  Alfred  Bell ;  and  after  tho  removal  of  the  things 
of  the  printing-olHce,  Joseph  Cain  brought  the  account  books  to  me,  that 
we  might  make    arrangements  for  their  adjustment;    and  Brother  Eliiis 
Smith,  cousin  to  Brother  Joseph,  went  to  obtain  money  for  tho  journey,  and 
also  to  find  out  and  report  me  the  location  of  the  brethren.     As  Cyrus  II. 
"Wheelock  was  an  active,  enterprising. man,  and  in  the  event  of  not  finding 
Brotiier  Joseph  I  calculated  to  go  to  Upper  Canada  for  the  time  being,  and 
should  need  a  companion,  I  said  to  Brother  Wheelock  :  "  Can  you  go  with 
me  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  miles?  "     He  answered,  "  Yes."     "  Can  you  start 
in  half  an  hour  ?  "     "  Yes."     However  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  see  his 
family,  who  lived  over  the  river,  and  prepare  a  couple  of  horses  and  tho 
necessary  equipage  for  the  journey ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not  find  Brother 
Joseph  before,  we  would  start  at  nightfall.     A  laughable  incident  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure.     After  making  all  the  preparations  I  could  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Nauvoo,  and  having  bid  adieu  to  my  family,  I  went  to  a 
liouse  adjoining  the  river  owned  by  Brother  Eddy.     There  I  disguised  my- 
self so  as  not  to  be  known,  and  so  eflectually  was  the  transformation,  that 
those  who  had  come  after  me  with  a  boat  did  not  know  me.     I  went  down 
to  tho  boat,  and  sat  in  it.     Brother  Bell,  thinking  it  was  a  stranger,  watched 
my  moves  for    some   time   very    impatiently,  and  then   said  to   Brother 
Wheelock,  "  I  vnah  that  old  gentleman  would  go  away  ;  he  has  been  potter- 
ing around  the  boat  for  some  time,  and  I  am  afraid  Elder  Taylor  will  bo 
coming."     When  he  discovered  his  mistake,  he  was  not  a  little  amused.     I 
was  conducted  by  Brother  Bell  to  a  house  that  was  surrounded  by  timber 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.      There  I  spent  sevend  hours  in  a  chamber 
witli  Brother  Joseph  Cain,  adjusting  my  accounts ;  and  I  made  arrangements 
for  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  "Book  of  Mormon,"  and  "Doctrine  and 
Covenants,"  to  be  forwarded  east,  thinking  to  siipply  the  company  with 
subsistence  money  tlirough  the  sale  of  these  books  in  the  east. 

My  horses  wore  reported  ready  by  Brother  Wheeloelc,  mid  funds  on  hand 
by  Brother  Elias  Smith.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  should  have  started, 
when  Brother  Elias  Smith  came  to  me  with  word  that  he  had  found  tho 
brethren,  that  they  had  concluded  to  go  to  Carthage,  and  wished  me  to 
return  to  Nauvoo  and  accompanv  them.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  good 
deal  disappointed  at  this  news,  but  1  immediately  made  preparations  to  go. 
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Eflcovted  l)y  Brother  Klias  Smith,  1  mid  my  party  wont  to  tho  ut-iKhhour- 
h„,.d  of  Montrose,  when,  wo  mot  Hrothor  .losoph,  llynim,  Hrothor  Uidmrd.-j, 
luid  ..tliors  Dr.  IJornhisol  thinks  tluit  W.  W.  i'holps  was  not  with  JoBoph 
ftiid  Ilyruni  in  tho  mornintf,  but  that  lio  met  him,  inyHolt,  Joseph,  and 
Ilvruiii  W  KichardH,  and  Jh-othor  Calhoun,  in  tho  afternoon,  near  Mon- 
trose, i^.turning  to  Nauvoo.  On  meeting  the  brethren  I  learnt  that  it 
was  not  Brother  Jos.>ph\s  desire  to  return,  but  that  ho  came  back  Dy 
roouost  of  some  of  tho  brethren,  and  that  it  coincided  more  with  J  rot  uu- 
Ilvrum's  fe(aings  than  with  those  of  Brother  Joseph.  In  t.ujt,  alter  his 
rotuni,  Brother  Ilyrum  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
course  taken,  and  miid  that  he  felt  much  nioro  at  ease  in  his  mind  than  he 
did  before.  On  our  return  tho  calculation  waa  to  throw  ourselves  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  tho  governor,  and  to  trust  to  his  word  and 
faith  for  our  preservation. 

A  message  was,  I  believe,  sent  to  the  go^•ernor  that  night,  .stating  that 
we  should  come  to  Carthago  in  the  moniing;  the  party  that  came  along 
with  us  to  escort  us  back,  in  case  wo  returned  to  Carthage,  haying  returned. 
It  woidd  seem  from  the  following  remarks  of  (leneral  Ford  that  there  vn^s 
a  design  on  foot,  which  was,  that  if  we  refused  to  go  to  Carthago  at    lie 
Kovomor's  request,  that  there  should  be  an  increased  force  called  tor  by  tho 
governor,  and  that  we  should  bo  destroyed  by  them.     In  accordance  with 
this  proiect.  Captain  Yates  returned  .with  his  2yossc;  accompanied  by  th.i 
constable  who  held  the  writ.     The  following  is  the  governors  remark  in 
relation  to  this  aflair  :  -  "  Tho  constable  and  his  escort  iTturned.     1  ho  con- 
stable made  no  eiVort  to  arrest  any  of  them,  nor  would  he  or  the  guard 
delay  their  departure  one  minute  beyond  the  time,  to  see  whether  nn  arrest 
could  be  made.      Upon  their  return  they  reported  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  accused  had  fled,  and  could  not  be  found      I  immediately 
proposed  to  a  couucil  of  oflicers  to  march  into  Nauvoo  with  the  small  force 
then  under  my  command,  but  the  oflicers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  too  small, 
and  many  of  them  insisted  upon  a  further  call  of  the  militia.     Upon  reflection 
I  was  of  opinion  that  the  oflicers  were  right  in  the  estimate  of  our  force,  and 
the  proiect  for  immediate  action  was  abandoned.    I  was  soon  informed,  how- 
ever, of  the  conduct  of  constable  and  guard,  and  then  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  a  most  base  fraud  had  been  attempted;  that,  m  fact,  it  was  feared 
that  the  '  Mormons '  would  submit,  and  thereby  entitle  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.     It  was  very  apparent  that  many  of  the  bustling,  active 
spirits  were  afraid  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  calling  out  an  over- 
whelming militia  force,  for  marching  it  into  Nauvoo,  for  probahle  mutmy 
when  there,  and  for  the  extermination  of  tho  'Mormon'  race.     It  appeared 
that  tho  constable  and  the  escort  were  fully  in  the  secret,  and  acted  well 
their  part  to  promote  the  conspiracy."* 

In  the  morning  Brother  Joseph  had  an  interview  with  the  officers  of  tho 
leirion,  with  the  leading  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  with  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  city.  The  oflicers  were  instrm^led  to  dismiss  their  men, 
but  to  have  them  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  be  called  upon  in  any  emergency 

that  might  occur.  ^^         „     .  ,    , 

About  half-past  0  o'clock  the  membevs  of  the  City  Council,  the  marshal, 
Brothers  Joseph  and  Ilyrum,  and  a  number  of  others  started  for  Carthage, 

*  lord's  History  of  Illinois,  page  333. 
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(ill  on  liorsubiick.     Wu  wcni  instructKd  by  HrollnT  JoHi-ph  Siuitli  not  to  take 
liny  arms,  and  we  ooiiNcqucntly  K'l't  them  l)t'liiiul.      ^V'o  chIIihI  at  tlu*  Ikhiho 
ol"  IJrotlier  FuUows  on  our  way  out.      Jlntthor  FellowH  lived  about  four 
miles  from  ('artiiafj;e.     ^^'ililo  iit  ]5rothor   Im'IIiiwh'   house,   Captain   Dunn, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Coolie,  one  of  tho  j^overuor'H  aiile-d(«-camps,  ciime  up 
from  (Jartluige  m   route  for  Nauvoo,  with  n  requisition  from  the  governor 
for  tho  .State  arms.     We  all  returned  to  Nauvoo  with  them  ;  tho  goveriior'a 
refiuest  was  complied  with,  and,  after    taking  .somi!  refreshmeutH,  we  all 
returned  to  proceed  to  t'urthago.     We    arrived    there  lato    in    tho  ni(j:iit. 
A  p^reat  deal   of   excitement   prevailed    on    and    after   our    arrival.      The 
jfovernor  had  receivt'd  into  his  company  all  of  the  companies  ihat  hud  bi'en 
in  tlu!  mob  ;  tiiese  fellows  were    riotous  and  disorderly,  hallooing'-,  yelliii;.'-, 
and  whoopinj,"-  about  the  streets  lik(!  Indians,  many  of  tliem  intoxicated  ;  tlio 
whole  preHented  a  scene  of  rowdyiani  and  low-bred  rnlliaidsm  only  foiuid 
amon;j;  mobncrats    aiul    desperadocH,    and    entirely    revolting'    to    the   hot 
feeliuf^s  of  hunnmity.     The   g;overnor  nuulo  a  spcioch    to  thorn  to  the  eilect 
that  he  would  show  Joseph  and  Ilyrum  Smitli  to  them  iu  tho  morning. 
About  hero  the  companies  with  tho    governor  wore    drawn  np   into  line, 
and   (tent'ral    Demniing,    I    think,    took    .losepli  by  the  arm  and  Ilyium 
(Arnoki    says  that  .losepli  took  tlit(  {"overnor's    arm),    and   as   ho   passed 
through  between  the  raidis,    the  governor  leading  in  front,  very  politely 
introduced  them  as  General  Joseph  Smith   and  Oeneral  ITyrum   .Smith.* 
All  were  ordtu'ly  and  courteous  except  one  company    of  mobocrats  —  tho 
(.'arthage  Oreys — who  seemed  to  tind  iuult  on  account  of  too  much  honour 
being  paiil  to    tho   Mormons.      There   was    afterwards    a    row   between 
the  companies,  and  tlu^y  came  pretty  near  having  a  tight ;  tho  more  orderly 
not  feeling  disposed  to  endorse  or  submit  to  tho  rowdyism  of  tho  uiobocruls. 
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•  The  "Deieret  News"  givcj  the  following  account  of  Joseph  and  llyrum  Smith's  passing 
through  the  troops  in  Carthage  :  — 

"  Carthage,  June  2r)th,  1841. 

"  Quarter-past  9.  Tho  governor  came  and  invited  Joseph  to  wailt  witli  him  through  the  troops. 
Joseph  solicited  a  few  moments'  private  conversation  witli  liim,  which  the  governor  refused. 

"  Wiiiie  rel'using,  tlie  governor  looked  down  at  his  slioes,  as  tliougli  lie  was  ashamed.  Tiiey  then 
walked  tlirijuuh  the  crowd,  with  Hrigadier-tieneral  Miner,  K.  Demming,  and  Ur.  liicliards,  to 
(Jeneral  Demming's  quarters.  The  pe(;pie  appeared  quiet  until  a  company  of  Carthage  Greys 
(locked  round  the  doors  nl  Oeneral  Demming  in  .m  uproarious  manner,  of  which  notice  was  sent 
to  the  governor.  In  the  me.mtime  tiie  governor  had  ordered  tlie  MDonongh  troops  to  lie  drawn 
up  in  line,  for  Josepli  and  Hyrum  to  pass  in  front  of  tiicni,  tliey  having  requested  that  they  might 
have  a  clear  view  of  tlie  General  Smiths.  Ju\ep/i  liait  a  contvrsalion  u-ilh  the  governor  for  about 
ten  minutes,  uhen  he  again  pledged  the  faith  if  the  State  that  he  and  his  friends  should  tie  protected 
frotn  violence. 

"  Robinson,  the  postmaster,  said  on  report  of  martial  law  helng  proclaimed  in  Nauvoo,  he 
liad  stopped  the  mail,  and  notified  tlie  postmaster-general  of  the  state  of  things  in  Hancock 
County. 

"  From  the  general's  quarters  Joseph  and  llyrum  went  in  front  of  the  lines,  in  a  hollow  squiire  of 
a  company  of  Carthajie  Greys  ;  at  seven  minutes  before  10  they  arrived  iu  front  of  the  linos,  and 
passed  liefore  the  wliole  ;  Joseph  being  on  the  right  of  General  Ocniming  ami  llyrum  on  liis  left, 
Klders  Uichard?,  Taylor,  and  Phelps  following.  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were  introduced  by  Go- 
vernor Ford  about  twenty  times  along  tlioline  as  General  Joseph  Smith  and  General  llyrum  Smitli, 
tho  governor  walking  in  front  on  the  loft.  The  Carthage  Greys  refused  to  receive  them  by  tiiat 
inlioduction,  and  some  of  tlie  ollicers  throw  up  their  hats,  drew  their  swords,  and  said  tliey  would 
introduce  themselves  to  the  damned  Mormons  in  a  different  style.  The  governor  mildly  entreated 
them  not  to  act  so  rudely,  but  their  excitement  increased  ;  the  governor,  however,  succeeded  in 
pacilyiiig  tliem  by  making  a  speech,  and  prumising  them  that  they  should  have  '  full  satisfaction." 
General  Smith  and  party  returned  to  their  lodgings  at  five  minutes  past  10."— Des.  AVu's,  No.  35, 
Nov.  4,  IS57,  page274. 
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Tho  ro^ult  wiw  that  fh-ncriil  Donimi.iK,  wlio  was  v.^i-y  nuidi  of  n  p>iitl.Mniui, 
.mlnv.l  tl...  ("Mi-lliMi;.'  (iivys,  a  raniimny  mulor  tl.o  .■..lunimul  u|  (  i.i.tuin 
S.nidi,  u  lUM-i.tndo  in  furlln.K.-,  an.l  a  iiumt  viclcnt  luohorrnt,  untlt-ram-Hl. 
Tl.is  nuitt.ir,  h..wnv..r,  van  hIh-vUv  nft.'nvanl.  adjunf,.!,  and  tl."  .  illiculty 
HvHh'd  l.,.tw,...n  lli.M...     Tl.o  mayor,  al.lonn.M..  .•ouiu'iUor.,    a«  w<>n  an    l.o 
„„v,whal  of  tl..-  .-ilv  of  Na.ivoo,  toRothor  with  «onio  pom.ns  who  ha.l  asmMtoa 
ll„.   marshal   in    ivn.ovin-  thn  ,..vs.s  in    Nanvoo,   appoan.l   be  oro    .In.sli.o 
Smith,  till!  af.nv.sai.l  rai.tain  and  nioh.a'nit,  to  apiin  annwiT  tho  cln.rKi'  ot 
(h'slrovini?  til.'  proHS ;  hut  as  thori)  waH  so  much  pxcitcm.'nt,  and  as  tlu) 
,„an  was  an  nni.rincii.l-d  villain  hofoiv  wliom  we  won-  to  havo  our  hearing, 
wp  thou-ht  it  m<.sl  i.iudrnt  to  ^rivi.  bail,  and  eonsciui-ntly  bwamo  socunty 
for  each  other  in  )ilM)  bond.  ..a.h,  to  appear  b-d'ov  tin,  County  (  omt  at  its 
next  session.     \\\'  had  ..n-.ip-d  as  counsol  a  lawyer  by  tho  nam.-  of   NN  o'hI, 
of  Ih.rlington,  I.nva ;  and   Ito.-d,  I  think,  of  Madison,  Iowa.     After  some 
little  disenssion  the  bon.ls  wre  sij-iie.l,  an.!  wo  were  all  dismissed. 

Alm..st  imnu'diatelv  alter. a.r  .liMuissal,  tw..  m.'..  An-nstmo  Spenrcr  and 
Nort.m-two  w..rthh-ss  fellows,  whoso  words  would  not  have  b.-en  taken  tor 
liv,-<-ents,  and  the  lirst  ..f  wh.nn  had  a  sliort  time  proMously  b.-n  belor.) 
thomav.n-in  Nauvoo  f..r  maltr.-atin-  a  lame  brother,  made  alhdavits  that 
Joseph'  and  Ilyrum  Smitli  w.-re  gniity  of  tr.-ason ;  an.l  a  wnt  w.us 
a.Tordin.dv  issued  for  th.dr  arr.-sl.  an.l  th.- constable  Hetto8W..rth,  a  rou-h, 
nnprin.-ipl'ed  man,  wish.-.l  imm...liately  to  hun-y  thorn  away  to  prison  with- 
out any  h.'ariiif:.  I  lis  rude,  nn.'.,uth  maniu-r  in  tho  admmi.tratmn  of  wliat 
ho  considen-d  the  duti.'S  of  his  otllce  ma.lo  him  ox.'odm-ly  r.-pulsivo  to 
us  all  But,  ind.-p.-n.Umt  of  those  acts,  the  procoedinifs  m  this  case  wore 
Hlto-.-thor  ill.'-al.  I'rovi.ling  tho  Court  was  siiu'eiv,  which  it  was  not,  and 
providing  these  men's  ..aths  wor.,- tru.-,  an.l  that  .los.-pli  and  Hymin  were 
rruiltv  of  treason,  still  tho  whole  course  was  ill.-^nd. 

Th"e  ma-istrat.-  made  out  a  mittimus,  ami  .•.mimitt.Ml  them  to  pns.m 
with..ut  a  hearings  whi.'!,  he  ha.l  no  ri,dit  h-ually  to  do  'll.o  statute  of 
Illinois  expressly  provi.l..s  that  "all  m..n  shall  have  a  hearm;.  bef.ire  a 
ina-isl rate  befon- tlu-y  sliall  bo  coinmitt.nl  to  prison;'  and  Mr.  Ivobert  II. 
Smith,  the  ma-istrat.',  had  made  out  a  mittimus  committing  thorn  to  prison 
contrary  t..  law  without  such  h.-arin-.  As  I  was  informed  of  this  iWv'^al 
nroco.-ciinLr,  I  wont  immediately  t.)  the  Kovornor  an.l  inform.al  him  <_.t_it. 
\vheth.-r  he  was  apprised  of  it  before  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  opini.m 

is  tliat  he  was.  .         ,       ,     ,  i 

I  represent.-d  to  liim  the  diaractors  of  tho  pnrti.-s  who  had  ma.lo 
oath,  the  outrageous  nature  of  tho  chai-e,  the  in.li-nity  olh-re.l  to  m.-n 
in  tlm  position  vvhi.h  they  oocupi.-d,  and  dechurd  to  him  that  he  knew 
very  w.'u  it  was  a  vexath.us  proceodinjr,  and  that  the  accused  wore  not 
miiltv  of  any  such  crime.  Tho  -.)veruor  repHe.l,  "Ho  ^vas  very  sorry 
that  the  thin^r  had  oco.irred;  that  he  did  not  believe  tho  clui  ..;s,  but  that 
he  thou.-ht  the  best  thinj--  to  bo  done  was  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 
I  then  reminded  him  that  wo  had  come  out  there  at  his  instance,  not  to 
suti'^fv  the  law,  whicli  wo  had  d..no  bof..ro,  but  tl.e  prt-judices  of  the 
people,  in  ivlation  to  the  affair  of  the  press;  that  at  his  instance  we  luut 
niyon  lion.ls,  whi.-h  wo  could  not  by  law  b,-  roquir.-d  to  d.)  to  satisfy  tlm 
people,  and  that  it  was  askin- too  much  to  roquir.!  -.-ntl.-mon  in  tlmir  posi- 
tion in  life  to  suflbr  tho  do|ri-adati<m  of  boin<r  immured  in  a  ^"}<'l.  "f  tbo 
instance  of  such  worthless  scoundrels  m  those  who  had  made  this  alhdavit. 
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Tlio  p'ovoninr  ropllctl,  "Tlint  it  wns  nn  iiiipli'nMnt  nfTiiir,  nnd  loola'd  hnril ; 
liiit  tliiit  it  \vu«  a  iiiathT  oviir  wliicli  li(>  liiul  no  cimtnii,  iis  it  licldiip'd  tit 
tlio  jiiiliciary  ;  that  lio,  m  tlio  fixoputivo,  could  not  intorfnro  with  tiii-ir  pro- 

t (iiii(.m,  and  lliat  hi'  li.iil  no  doubt  Init   Hint  they    would   iininoiiiatcly  Im 

dinnii^si'd."  I  told  liini,  "Ihnt  wi;  liad  looid'd  to  iiini  for  protection  IVoiu 
fliudi  inNiiltH,  nnd  tiutt  I  tiion^iht  wo  hud  a  rifj;iit  to  do  mo  from  tli<>  mili'inn 
prondscs  which  he  liad  nnidc  to  nic  and  to  Dr.  lloridiiscl  in  rtdation  to  our 
coming  witliout  guard  or  arms;  that  wo  had  relied  upcm  his  laith,  and 
had  a  ri^iiit  to  expect  him  to  fiillil  his  enpi^remenls  after  we  hat!  placed  oiir- 
wdvcs  inii)licitly  under  his  care,  and  complied  with  all  his  requests,  altiu)ni,'h 
extra-judicial." 

lie  n<])lied,  "that  he  would  detail  a  i.'uard,  if  we  required  it,  and  soo  us 
protected,  hut  tlnit  he  could  not  interfere  witli  tin-  judiciary."  I  expressed 
iny  dissatisfaction  at  tho  (Mturso  taken,  nnd  told  him,  "  that  if  wo  wero  to  lai 
nul)je(!t  to  mob  rido,  and  to  be  drnp-i^ed,  contrary  to  law,  into  jjrison  at 
lh(!  instance  of  every  infernal  scoundrel  whose  oaths  could  bo  bou|iht  for  a 
dram  of  whiskey,  liiH  protection  availed  very  little,  and  wo  had  miscal- 
culatoil  his  pronnses." 

Sooiuff  thero  was  no  prospect  {<f  redress  from  the  governor,  1  returned  to 
tho  room,  and  found  the  constable  lletti'swrn-th  very  nrj?ent  to  huiTy 
JJrothers  .losepii  and  llyrum  to  prison,  wliilsl  tho  brethren  wero  reiuon- 
stratiuf?  with  him.  At  tho  same  tinu-  a  great  rabble  was  gathered  in  tho 
streets  and  around  the  door,  and  from  tins  rowdyism  n\anifested  I  was  afraid 
thero  was  a  design  to  murder  the  prisoners  on  the  way  to  tlu!  jail. 

Witluuit  conferring  with  any  person,  my  next  feeling  was  to  procure  a 
guard,  and  Ht<eing  a  nuin  habited  as  a  soldier  in  th(^  room,  I  went  to  liim 
aiul  said,  "  I  am  afraid  tliero  is  a  design  ngain.st  the  lives  of  tho  Messrs. 
.<^mith,  will  you  go  immediately  and  bring  your  captain  ;  and,  if  not  con- 
venient, any'other  captain  of  a  c(Mnpnny,  ami  I  will  pay  you  well  for  your 
trouble?"  lie  said  he  would,  and  departed  forthwith,  and  soon  returned 
with  his  captain,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  and  introduced  him  to  mo. 
[  told  liim  of  my  fears,  and  requested  him  immediately  to  fetch  his  com- 
pany ;  ho  departed  forthwith,  and  arrived  at  the  door  with  them  just  at  tho 
time  when  the  constable  was  iiurrying  the  brethren  down  stairs.  A  number 
of  the  brethren  went  along,  together  with  one  or  two  strangers  ;  and  all  of 
us,  safely  lodged  in  prison,  remained  tliere  during  the  night. 

At  tho  request  of  Josejili  Smitli  for  an  interview  with  tho  governor,  lio 
came  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  June  2(ith,  at  half-past  0  o'clock,  nccom- 
jianied  by  ("oloneKJeddea,  when  a  lengthy  conversation  wos  entered  into 
in  relatiiln  to  the  existing  ditliculties;  and  after  some  preliminary  remarks, 
at  tho  govcmior's  recpiest,  Hrother  Joseph  gave  him  a  general  outline  of  tho 
stati!  of  affairs  in  relation  to  our  dilliculties,  the  excited  state  of  the  county, 
the  tumultuous  mobocratic  movenunits  of  our  enemies,  the  precautionary 
measures  used  by  him.9elf  (Joseph  Smith),  the  acts  of  the  city  council, 
lh(>  destruction  of  the  pres.s,  and  the  moves  of  the  mob  and  ourselves  up  to 
that  tinu!. 

The  following  report  is,  I  believe,  substantially  correct :  — 
r/occrww.— "(ieiieral  Smith  :  I  believe  you  have  given  me  a  general  out- 
lino  of  the  dilliculties  that  have  existed  in  the  country  in  the  documents 
Ibrwaadcd  to  me  by  Dr.  Bernhisel  and  Mr.  Taylor ;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
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Rcoms  to  be  a  great  discvepancy  between  your  statements  and  those  of  yonr 
(Miomies.  It  is  true  that  you  are  substantiated  by  evidence  ivnd  uilidavit, 
but  for  such  an  extraordinary  excitement  as  tliat  wliich  is  now  in  the  country, 
there  must  bo  some  cause,  and  I  attribute  the  hist  outbreak  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  '  Expositor,'  and  to  your  refusal  to  comply  with  the  writ  issued 
by  Esquire  Morrison.  The  press  in  the  United  States  is  looked  upon  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  American  freedom,  and  its  destruction  in  Nauvoo  was  re- 
presented and  looked  upon  as  a  high-handed  measure,  and  manifests  to  the 
people  a  disposition  on  your  part  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press.  This,  with  your  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  a 
writ,  I  conceive  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  diHiculty ;  and  you  are 
moreover  represented  to  me  as  turbulent,  and  defiant  of  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  your  country." 

General  ^mith.  —  "Governor  Ford:  you,  sir,  as  governor  of. this  State, 
are  aware  of  the  persecutions  that  I  have  endured.  You  know  well  that 
our  cause  has  been  peaceable  and  law-abiding,  for  I  have  furnished  this 
State  ever  since  our  settlement  liore  with  sutlicient  evidence  of  my  pacific 
intentions,  and  those  of  the  people  with  whom  I  am  fissociated,  by  the 
endurance  of  every  conceivable  indignity  and  lawless  outrage  perpetrated 
upon  me  and  upon  this  people  since  our  settlement  here  ;  and  you  yourself 
know  that  I  have  kept  you  well  posted  in  relation  to  all  nnxtters  associated 
with  the  late  difliculties.  If  you  have  not  got  some  of  my  communications, 
it  has  not  been  my  fault. 

"  Am-eeably  to  your  orders,  I  assembled  th  e  Nauvoo  Legion  for  the  protection 
of  Nauvoo  and  the  surrounding  country  against  an  armed  band  of  marauders, 
and  ever  since  they  have  been  nuustered.  I  have  almost  daily  commuuicated 
with  you  in  regard  to  all  the  leading  events  that  have  transpired,  and  whether 
in  tlie  capacity  of  mayor  of  the  city,  or  lieutenant-general  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  I  have  striven,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  administer  even-handed  justice  ;  but  my  motives  are  impugned, 
my  acts  are  misconstrued,  and  I  am  grossly  and  wickedly  misrepresented. 
I  suppose  I  am  indebted  for  my  incarceration  to  the  oath  of  a  worthless 
man  who  was  arraigned  before  me  and  fined  for  abusing  and  maltreating 
his  lame,  helpless  brother.  That  1  slioidd  be  charged  by  you,  sir,  who 
know  better,  of  acting  contrary  to  law,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sui-prise. 
Was  it  the  Mormons  or  our  enemies  who  first  commenced  these  difficulties  ? 
You  khow  well  it  was  not  us;  and  when  this  turbulent,  outrageous 
people  commenced  their  insurrectionary  movements,  I  made  you  acquainted 
with  them  officially,  and  asked  your  advice,  and  have  followed  strictly  your 
counsel  in  every  pai'ticular.  Wlio  ordered  out  the  Nauvoo  Legion? — I 
did,  under  your  direction.  For  what  purpose  ?  —  To  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements.  It  was  at  your  instance,  sir,  that  I  issued  a  procla- 
nuition  calling  upon  the  Nauvoo  Legion  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  mobs,  and  gave  an  order  to 
Jonathan  Dunham,  acting  major-general,  to  that  effect. 

"  Am  I,  then,  to  be  charged  for  the  acts  of  olht>rs  ?  and  because  lawless- 
ness and  nmbocracy  abound,  am  I,  when  carrying  out  your  instructions,  to 
be  charged  with  not  abiding  law  ?  Why  is  it  that  I  must  be  made  account- 
able for  other  men's  acts  ?  If  there  is  trouble  in  the  country,  neither  I  nor 
niv  neople  made  it :  and  all  that  we  have  ever  done,  after  much  (nidurauce 
on  our  part,  is  to  maintain  Jiud  uphold  the  constitution  and  institutions  of 
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our  conutry,  and  to  pvotect  an  injured,  innocent,  and  persecuted  people 
against  niisnilo  and  mob  violence. 

"  Concerning  the  destruction  of  the  press  to  which  you  refer,  men  may 
differ  somewhat  in  their  opinions  about  it ;  but  can  it  be  supposed  that  after 
all  the  indignities  to  winch  they  have  been  subjected  outside,  that  people  could 
Buifer  a  set  of  worthless  vagabonds  to  come  into  their  city,  and,  right  under 
their  own  eyes  and  protection,  vilify  and  calumniate  not  only  themselves, 
but  the  character  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  as  was  impudently  and 
unblushingly  done  in  that  infamous  and  filthy  sheet  ? 

"Tliero  is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States' that  woidd  have  suffered  such 
an  indignity  for  twenty-four  hours.  Our  whole  people  were  indignant,  and 
loudly  called  upon  our  city  authorities  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances, 
which,  if  not  attended  to,  they  themselves  woidd  have  taken  into  their 
own  hands,  and  have  summarily  punished  the  audacious  wretches  as  they 
deserved.  The  principles  of  equal  rights  that  have  been  instilled  into  our 
^bosoms  from  our  cradles  as  American  citizens,  forbid  us  submitting  to  every 
foul  indignity,  and  succumbing  and  pandering  to  wretches  so  infamous  as 
these.  But  independent  of  this,  the  course  that  we  pursued  we  considered 
to  be  strictly  legal ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  result,  we  were  anxious  to  be 
governed  strictly  by  law,  and  therefore  we  convened  the  city  council ;  and 
being  desirous  in  our  deliberations  to  abide  by  law,  we  summoned  le"-al 
counsel  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  Upon  investigating  the  matter,  we 
found  that  our  city  charter  gave  us  power  to  remove  all  nuisances.  Further- 
more, after  consulting  Blackstone  upon  what  might  be  considered  a 
nuisance,  it  appeared  that  that  distinguished  lawyer,  who  is  considered 
authority,  I  believe,  in  all  our  courts,  states  among  other  things  that  '  a 
libellous  and  filthy  press  may  be  considered  a  nuisance,  and  abated  as  such.' 
Here,  then,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English  barristers,  whose  works  are 
considered  standard  with  us,  declares  that  a  libellous  and  filthy  press  may 
be  considered  a  nuisance ;  and  our  own  charter,  given  us  by  the  legislature 
of  this  State,  gives  us  the  power  to  remove  nuisances ;  and  by  ordorino- 
tliat  press  to  be  abated  as  a  nuisance,  we  conceived  that  we  were 
acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  law.  We  made  that  order  in  our 
corporate  capacity,  and  the  city  marshal  carried  it  out.  It  is  possible 
there  may  have  been  some  better  way,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not 
see  it. 

"  In  relation  to  the  writ  served  upon  us,  we  were  willing  to  abide  the  eon- 
sequences  of  our  own  acts,  but  were  unwilling,  in  answering  a  writ  of  that 
land,  to  submit  to  illegal  exactions,  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  us  under  the 
prettmce  of  law,  when  we  knew  they  were  in  open  violation  to  it.  When 
that  document  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Bettesworth,  I  offered,  in  the 
l)resence  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  to  go  to  any  other  magistrate,  either 
in  our  city,  in  Appanoose,  or  in  any  other  place  where  we  should  be  safe, 
but  we  all  refused  to  put  ourselves  into  the  power  of  a  mob.  Wliat  riglit 
had  that  constable  to  refuse  our  request  ?  He  had  none  according  to  law ; 
for  you  know,  Governor  Ford,  that  the  statute  law  in  Illinois  is,  that  the 
parties  served  with  the  writ  '  shall  go  before  him  who  issued  it,  or  some 
other  justice  of  the  peace.'  Why,  then,  should  we  be  dragged  to  Carthage, 
where  the  law  does  not  compel  us  to  go?  Does  not  this  look  like  many 
others  of  our  persecutions  w^ith  which  you  arc  acquainted  P  and  have  we 
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not  a  right  to  expect  fold  play  P  This  very  act  was  a  breach  of  law  on  his 
part,  an  aasuniption  of  power  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  an  attempt, 
at  least,  to  deprive  ns  of  our  legal  and  constitutioiuil  rights  and  privileges. 
What  could  we  do  under  the  circumstances,  dillerent  from  what  we  did  do  ? 
AVo  sued  for,  and  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  municipal 
court,  by  which  we  were  delivered  from  the  hands  of  Constable  IJettes- 
worth,  and  brought  before  and  acquitted  by  the  mnnicipd  court.  After  our 
acquittal,  in  a  conversation  with  Judge  Thonuis,  although  ho  considered 
the  acts  of  the  party  illegal,  he  advised  that,  to  satisfy  the  people,  we  had 
better  go  before  another  magistrate  who  was  not  in  our  church.  In 
accordance  with  his  advice  we  went  before  Esquire  Wells,  with  whom  you 
are  well  acquainted ;  both  parties  were  present,  witnesses  were  called  on 
both  sides,  the  case  was  fully  investigated,  and  we  were  again  dismissed. 
And  what  is  this  pretended  desire  to  enforce  law,  and  wherefore  are  these 
lying,  bfise  rumours  put  into  circulation  but  to  seek  through  mob  intluence, 
under  pretence  of  law,  to  make  us  subnut  to  requisitions  which  are  con- 
trary to  law  and  subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice?  And  when  you, 
sir,  required  us  to  come  out  here,  we  cnme,  not  because  it  was  legal,  but 
because  you  required  it  of  us,  and  we  were  desirous  of  showing  to  you,  and 
to  all  men,  that  we  shrunk  not  from  the  most  rigid  investigation  of  our 
acts.  We  certainly  did  expect  other  treatment  than  to  be  immured  in  a 
jail  at  the  instance  of  these  men,  and  I  think,  from  your  plighted  faith,  we 
had  a  right  so  to  expect,  after  dislianding  our  own  forces,  and  putting  our- 
selves entirely  in  your  hands.  And  now,  after  having  fulfilled  my  part,  sir, 
as  a  man  and  an  American  citizen,  I  call  upon  you,  Governor  Ford,  to 
deliver  us  from  this  place  and  rescue  us  from  this  outrage,  that  is  sought  to 
be  practised  upon  us  by  a  set  of  infamous  scoundrels." 

Governor  Ford.  —  "]5ut  you  have  placed  men  under  arrest,  detained 
men  as  prisoners,  and  given  passes  to  others,  some  of  which  I  have  seen." 

John  P.  (irecn,  City  J/rt/-s/jrt/.— "  Perhaps  I  can  explain.  Since  these 
diillculties  have  commenced,  you  are  aware  that  we  have  been  placed  under 
very  particidar  circumstances  ;  our  city  has  bi^en  placed  under  a  veiy  rigid 
police  guard ;  in  addition  to  this,  frequent  guards  have  been  placed  outside 
the  city  to  prevent  any  sudden  surprise,  and  those  guards  have  questioned 
suspected  or  suspicious  persons  as  to  their  business.  To  strangers,  in  some 
instances,  passes  have  been  given  to  prevent  dilHculty  in  passing  those 
guards ;  it  is  some  of  these  passes  that  you  have  seen.  No  pei-son,  sir,  has 
been  imprisoned  without  a  legal  cause  in  our  city." 

Governor.  — "  Why  did  you  not  give  a  more  speedy  answer  to  the  posse 
that  I  sent  out  ?  " 

(jicneral  Smith.  —  "  We  had  matters  of  importance  to  consult  upon ;  your 
letter  showed  anything  but  an  amiable  spirit.  We  have  suffered  immensely 
in  Missouri  from  mobs,  in  loss  of  property,  imprisonment,  and  otherwise. 
It  took  some  time  for  us  to  weigh  duly  these  matters :  we  could  not  decide 
upon  matters  of  such  importance  immediately,  and  your  posse  were  too 
hasty  in  returning;  we  wore  coiuulting  for  a  large  people,  and  vast  iuterests 
were  at  stake.  We  had  been  outrageously  imposed  upon,  and  knew  not 
how  fur  we  could  trust  any  one ;  besides  a  question  necessarily  arose,  how 
shall  we  come?  Your  request  was  that  we  should  come  unarmed.  It 
became  a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  decide  how  far  promises  coidd  be 
trusted,  and  how  far  we  were  safe  from  mob  violence.'' 
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sdy  answer  to  the  posse 


Colonel  Geddcs. —  "It  certainly  did  look,  from  all  I  have  heard,  from  the 
goiieral  npirit  of  violence  and  niobocracy  that  here  prevails,  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  you  to  come  unprotected," 

(iovcnior  Ford. —  "I  think  that  sulRcient  time  was  not  allowed  hy  the 
pos«e  for  you  to  consult  and  get  ready.  'J'hey  were  too  hasty,  but  I  suppose 
tli.'y  found  themselves  bound  by  their  orders.  I  think,  too/tiiero  is  a  <,n'eat 
deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say,  and  your  reasoning  is  plausible,  but  I  must 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  tiie  city  council.  That 
council,  in  my  opinion,  had  no  right  to  act  in  a  legislative  cnpac-ity  and  in 
that  of  the  judiciary.  Tliey  should  have  passed  a  law  in  relation  to  the 
matter,  and  then  the  municipal  court,  upon  complaint,  could  have  removed 
it;  but  for  the  city  council  to  take  upon  themselves  the  lawmaking  and 
the  execution  of  the  law,  is  in  my  opinion  WTong;  besides,  these  men  ought 
to  have  had  a  hearing  before  their  property -was  destroy,  d;  to  destroy  it 
without  was  an  infringement  on  their  rights ;  besides,  it  is  so  contrary  to 
the  feelings  of  American  p(!ople  to  interfere  with  the  press.  And  further- 
more, I  cannot  but  tliinlc  that  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  for 
you  to  have  gone  witli  Mr.  IJctteswortli  to  Cartilage,  notwithstanding  the 
law  did  not  require  it.  Concerning  your  being  in  jail,  I  am  sorry  for  tlnit; 
I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  released,  but  I  cannot 
interfere." 

Joseph  Siiuth. —  "Governor  Ford,  allow  me,  sir,  to  bring  one  thing  to 
your  mind  that  j^ou  seem  to  have  overlooked.  You  state  that  you  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have  submitted  to  the  requisition  of 
Constable  Bettesworth,  and  to  have  gone  to  Carthage.  Do  you  not  know, 
sir,  tlmt  that  writ  was  served  at  the  instance  of  an  '  Anti-Mormon '  mob, 
who  had  passed  resolutions  and  published  them  to  the  effect,  that  thev 
would  exterminate  the  '  Mormon  '  leaders,  and  are  you  not  informed  that 
Captain  Anderson  was  not  only  threatened  wheti  coming  to  Nauvoo,  but 
had  a  gun  fired  at  his  boat  by  this  said  mob  in  Warsaw,  when  coming  up 
to  Nauvoo,  and  that  this  very  thing  was  made  use  of  as  a  means  to  get  us 
into  their  liands ;  and  we  could  not,  without  taking  an  armed  forc(!  with  us, 
go  there  without,  according  to  their  published  declarations,  going  into  the 
jaws  of  death  P  To  have  taken  a  force,  would  only  have  formed  the 
excitement,  and  they  would  have  stated  that  we  wanted  to  use  intimida- 
tion; therefore  we  thought  it  the  most  judicious  to  avail  oiu'selves  of  the 
protection  of  law." 

(tiivcrnor  Ford.  — "I  see,  I  see." 

Joseph  Siiiif/t.  —  "  Furthermore,  in  relation  to  the  press,  you  say  that  you 
diller  from  me  in  opinion.  Be  it  so,  the  tiling  after  all  is  only  a  legal  diiliculty, 
and  the  courts,  I  should  judge,  are  competent  to  decide  on  that  matter.  If 
our  act  was  illegal,  we  ai'O  willing  to  meet  it,  and  although  I  cannot  see  the 
distinc'tion  that  you  draw  about  the  acts  of  the  city  council  and  what 
difference  it  could  have  made  in  point  of  fact,  law,  or  justice  between  the 
'  city  councils  acting  together  or  separate,  or  how  much  more  legal  it  would 
have  been  for  the  municipal  court,  who  were  a  part  of  the  ciW  council,  to 
act  separate  instead  of  with  the  councilbn-s,  yet,  if  it  is  deemed  tliat  we 
did  a  Avrong  in  destroying  that  press,  we  refuse  not  to  pay  for  it ;  we  are 
desirous  to  fulfil  the  law  in  every  particular,  and  are  responsible  for  our 
acts.     You  say  that  the  parties  ougiit  to  have  had  a  hearing.     Had  it  been 
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a  civil  suit,  tins  of  course  would  have  been  proper,  but  there  wns  a  flagrant 
violation  of  every  pnuL'ii)le  of  right  —  a  nuisance  ;  and  it  Avas  abated  on  the 
same  principle  that  any  nuisance,  stench,  or  putritied  carcase  would  have 
been  removed.  Our  lirst  step,  therefore,  was  to  stop  the  foul,  noisome, 
filthy  sheet,  and  tlien  tlie  next  in  our  opinion  would  have  been  to  have  pro- 
secuted the  man  for  a  breach  of  public  decency.     And  furthermore,  again 


say 


Clovenior  Ford,  I   shall  look   to  you  for  our  protection. 


you  are  talking  of  going  to  Nauvoo ;  if  you  go,  sir,  I  wish  to  go 
1  refuse  not  to  answer  any  law,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  safe 


let   me 
believe 
along, 
here." 

Governor.  —  "I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will  be  acquitted,  and  if  I  go  I 
will  certainly  take  yo\i  along.  I  do  not,  however,  apprehend  danger.  I 
think  you  are  perfectly  safe  either  hero  or  anywhere  else.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, interfere  with  the  law.  I  am  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
seem  to  be  blamed  by  all  parties." 

Joseph  Siiiiflt.—  ''  Governor  Ford,  I  ask  nothing  but  what  is  legal ;  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  protection,  at  least  from  you,  for,  independent  of  law,  you 
have  pledged  your  faith  and  that  of  the  State  for  my  protection,  and  I  wish 
to  go  to  Nauvoo." 

(lovernor. — "And  you  shall  have  protection,  General  Smitli.  I  did  not 
make  this  promise  without  consulting  my  oilicers,  who  all  pledged  their 
honour  to  its  fulfilment.  I  do  not  know  that  1  shall  go  to-morrow  to 
Nauvoo,  but  if  1  do  I  will  take  you  along." 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  tlu;  governor  left. 

At  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  IJeed,  one  of  Joseph's  counsel, 
came  in,  apparently  much  elated ;  he  stated,  that  "  upon  an  examination  of 
the  law,  he  found  that  the  magistrate  had  transcended  his  jurisdiction,  and 
tliat  having  connnitted  them  without  an  examination,  his  jurisdiction 
ended ;  that  he  had  him  upon  a  pinhook  ;  that  lie  oiight  to  have  examined 
tliem  before  he  committed  them,  and  that,  having  violated  the  law  in  this 
parti(.'ular,  he  had  no  further  powiu-  over  them ;  lor  once  committed,  they 
were  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  as  the  power  of  the  magistrate  extinuled  no 
further  than  their  committal ;  and  tiiat  now  tliey  could  not  be  brought  out 
except  at  the  regular  session  of  the  circuit  court,  or  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  but  that  if  Justice  Smith  woidd  consent  to  go  to  Nauvoo  for  trial, 
he  would  compromise  matters  with  him,  and  overlook  this  matter." 

Mr.  Heed  further  stated,  that  "  the  '  Anti-Mormons'  or  mob  had  concocted 
a  scheme  to  get  out  a  writ  from  Missouri,  with  a  denumd  upon  Governor 
Ford,  for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  conveyance  to  Missouri ;  and 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wilson  liad  returned  from  Missouri  the  night 
before  the  l)urning  of  the  press,  for  this  purpose." 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  Constable  ]5(!ttesworth  came  to  the  jail  Avith  a 
man  named  Simpson,  professing  to  have  some  cn'der,  but  would  not  send  up 
l\is  name,  and  the  guard  would  not  let  him  pass.  Dr.  IJernhisel  and  Ih-other 
■\Vasson  went  to  inform  the  governor  and  council  of  this.  At  about  twenty 
niinutea  to  three  Dr.  Dernhisel  retunuKl,  and  stated,  tluit  he  thought  the 
governor  was  doing  all  he  could.  At  about  ten  minutes  to  tlireo  llyrum 
Kimball  appeared  with  news  from  Nauvoo. 

Soon  after  Constable  IV>tteswortli  came  with  an  order  from  Esquire 
Smith,  to  convey  thu  prisoners  to  the  court-house  for  trial.  He  was 
informed,  that  the  process  was  illegal,  tliat  they  had  been  placed  there 
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contrary  to  law,  and  that  they  refused  to  conic  iinless  by  lepal  process.  I 
■was  informed,  that  J  notice  Smith  (wlio  was  also  Captain  of  the  t'arlliaj^o 
Greys)  went  to  the  governor,  and  informed  him  of  the  matter,  and  that  the 
governor  replied :  "  You  have  your  forces,  and  of  course  can  nse  them."  The 
constable  certainly  did  return,  accompiuiicd  by  a  guard  of  armed  men,  and 
by  force,  and  under  protest,  hurried  the  prisoners  to  the  court. 

About  four  o'clock  the  case  was  called  by  Capt.  Robert  F.  Smith,  J.P. 
The  counsel  of  the  prisoners  called  for  subpa'nas  to  bring  witnesses.  At 
twenty-five  minutes  past  four  he  took  a  copy  of  the  order  to  bring  the 
prisoners  from  jail  to  trial,  and  afterwards  he  took  names  of  witnesses. 

Counsel  present  for  the  State :  liigbee.  Skinner,  Sharpe,  Emmons,  and 
Morrison.  Twenty-five  minutes  to  five  the  writ  was  returned  as  served 
June  2oth. 

]Many  remarks  were  made  at  the  court,  that  I  paid  but  little  attention  to, 
as  I  considered  the  whole  thing  illegal  and  a  complete  burlesque.  Wood 
objected  to  the  proceedings  in  toto,  in  consequence  of  its  illegality,  .showing 
that  the  prisoners  were  not  only  illegally  committed,  but  that  being  once 
connnitted,  the  magistrate  had  no  further  power  over  them  ;  but  as  it  was  the 
same  magistrate,  before  whom  he  was  pleading,  who  imprisoned  them  con- 
trary to  law,  and  the  same,  who  as  captain  forced  them  from  jail,  his 
arguments  availed  but  little.  lie  then  urged  that  the  prisoners  be  rmnanded 
until  witnesses  could  be  had,  and  applied  for  a  continuance  for  that  purpose. 
Skinner  suggested  until  twelve  o'clock  next  day.  Wood  again  demanded 
until  witnesses  coidd  bo  obtained,  that  tlie  court  meet  at  a  specified  time, 
and  that,  if  witnesses  were  not  present,  again  adjourn,  without  calling  the 
prisoners.  After  various  remarks  from  Heed,  Skinner,  and  others,  the  court 
stated,  that  the  writ  was  served  yesterday,  and  that  it  will  give  until 
to-morrow  at  twelve  M.  to  get  witnesses. 

We  then  returned  to  jail.  Immediately  after  our  return  Dr.  Bernhisel 
went  to  the  governor,  and  obtained  from  him  an  order  for  us  to  occupy  a 
large,  open  room,  containing  a  bedstead.  I  rather  think  that  the  same  room 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  debtors ;  at  any  rate,  there  was  free 
access  to  the  jailer's  house,  and  no  bars  or  locks,  except  such  as  might  be 
on  the  outside  door  of  the  jail.  The  jailer,  Mr.  George  W.  Steghall,  and  his 
wife,  manifested  a  disposition  to  nuike  us  as  comfortable  as  they  could ;  we 
ate  at  their  table,  which  was  Avell  provided,  and  of  course  paid  for  it. 

I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  all  who  were  with  us  that  night  and 
the  next  morning  in  jail,  for  several  went  and  came  ;  among  those  that  wo 
considered  stationary,  were  Stephen  Markham,  .lolm  S.  Fulmer,,  Capt.  Dan 
Jones,  Dr.  Williai-d  liichards,  ar.d  myself.  Dr.  Bernhisel  says,  that  he  was 
there  from  "Wednesday,  in  the  afternoon,  until  eleven  o'cio(;k  next  day. 
Vk'e  were,  however,  visited  by  numerous  friends,  amongst  whom  were  Uncle 
Joliii  Smith,  Ilyrum  Kimball,  Cyrus  11.  Wheelock,  besides  lawyers,  as 
counsel.  There  was  also  a  great  variety  of  conversation,  which  was  ratlun- 
desultory  than  otherwise,  and  referred  to  circumstances  that  had  transpired ; 
our  former  and  present  grievances,  the  spirit  of  the  troops  around  us, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  governor;  the  devising  for  legal  and  other 
plans  for  deliverance ;  the  nature  of  testimony  required ;  the  gathering 
of  proper  witnesses;  and  a  variety  of  other  topics,  including  our  religious 
hopes,  (!cc. 

During  one  of  these  conversations,  Dr.  Richards  remarked:  "Brother 
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Joseph,  it  is  necessary  that  you  die  in  tliis  matter,  and  if  they  will  talfe  nw 
in  your  Kteud,  I  will  suli'or  i'or  you."  At  another  tiuu",  when  eonversin;,' 
ahout  delivernuce,  I  said,  "  Brother  Joseph,  if  you  will  permit  it,  and  say  the 
word,  I  will  have  you  out  of  this  prison  in  five  hours,  if  the  jail  has  to 
come  down,  to  do  it."  My  idea  was,  to  go  to  Nauvoo,  and  collect  a  force 
sullieient,  as  I  considered  the  whole  concern  a  lej^al  farce,  and  a  flagrant 
outrage  upon  our  liherty  and  rights.     Brother  Joseph  refused. 

Elder  Cyrus  Wheelock  came  in  to  see  us,  and  when  ho  was  about  leaving 
drew  a  small  pistol,  a  six-shooter,  from  his  pocket,  remarking  at  the  same 
time  :  "Would  any  of  you  like  to  have  this?"  Brother  Joseph  immediately 
replied :  "  Yes,  give  it  to  me  ;  "  whereupon  he  took  the  pistol,  and  put  it 
in  his  pantaloon  pocket.  The  pistol  was  a  six-shooting  revolver,  of  Allen's 
I'atont ;  it  belonged  to  me,  and  was  one  that  I  furnished  to  Brother  Wheelock, 
when  ho  talked  of  going  with  me  to  the  east,  previous  to  our  coming  to 
Carthage.  I  have  it  now  in  my  possession.  Brother  Wheelock  went  out 
on  some  errand,  and  was  not  sufi'ered  to  return.  The  report  of  the  governor 
having  gone  to  Nauvoo  without  taking  the  prisoners  along  with  him,  caused 
very  unpleasant  feelings,  as  we  were  apprised  that  we  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Carthage  Greys,  a  company  strictly  mobocratic,  and  whom 
we  knew  to  be  our  most  deadly  enemies,  and  their  Captain,  Esquire  Smith, 
was  a  most  unprincipled  villain.  Besides  this,  all  the  mob  forces,  comprising 
the  governor's  troops,  were  dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
companies,  which  the  governor  took  with  him  to  Nauvoo.  The  great  part 
of  the  mob  was  liberated,  the  remainder  was  our  guard. 

We  loolced  upon  it,  not  only  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
governor,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  insult  us,  if  nothing  more, 
by  leaving  us  in  the  proximity  of  such  men.  The  prevention  of  Wheelock's 
return  was  among  the  first  of  their  hostile  movements. 

Col.  Markhani  then  went  out,  and  he  was  also  prevented  from  returning, 
lie  was  very  angry  at  this,  but  the  mob  paid  no  attention  to  him;  they 
drove  him  out  of  town,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him  if  he  returned  ;  he  went,  I  am  informed,  to  Nauvoo,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  company  of  men  for  our  protection.  Brother  Fulmer  went 
to  Nauvoo  after  witnesses :  it  is  my  opinion  that  Brother  Wheelock  did 
also. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  sent  for  some  wine.  It  has  been  reported  by 
some,  that  this  was  taken  as  a  sacrament.  It  was  no  such  thing ;  our 
spirits  were  generally  dull  and  heavy,  and  it  was  sent  for  to  revive  us.  I 
think  it  was  Captain  Jones  who  went  after  it,  but  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  return.  I  believe  we  all  drank  of  the  wine,  and  gave  some  to  one  or  two 
of  the  prison  guards.  We  all  of  us  felt  unusually  dull  and  languid,  with 
a  remarkable  depression  of  spirits.  In  consonance  with  those  feelings  I  sang 
the  following  song,  that  had  lately  been  introduced  into  Nauvoo,  entitled, 
poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief,"  &c. 


A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Ilath  often  crossM  me  on  my  way; 

Wlio  sued  so  liumbly  for  relief, 
That  I  Could  never  answer,  Nay. 
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ind  if  they  will  take  mo 
tiuio,  when  conversing 
ill  permit  it,  and  say  tho 
hours,  if  tho  jail  hns  to 
ivoo,  and  collect  a  force 
^al  farce,  and  a  llagrant 
h  refused. 

en  he  was  about  leaving 
,  remarking  at  the  same 
ther  Joseph  immediately 
ok  the  pistol,  and  put  it 
ting  revolver,  of  Allen's 
ed  to  Brother  Wheelock, 
evious  to  our  coming  to 
;her  Wheelock  went  out 
le  report  of  the  governor 
along  with  him,  caused 
e  were  left  to  the  tender 
mobocratic,  and  whom 
Daptain,  Esquire  Smith, 
)  mob  forces,  comprising 
tception  of  one  or  two 
auvoo.  The  great  part 
ard. 

dth  on  the  part  of  the 
lult  us,  if  nothing  more, 
I'eveution  of  Wheelock 's 
its. 


2. 

I  hnil  not  power  to  ask  his  name, 
VVIiitlicr  he  went,  or  whence  lie  came; 
Yet  tliere  was  something  ii\  his  eye 
That  won  my  love,  I  know  not  why. 


Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread, 
He  cnter'il  —  not  a  word  he  spake ! 

Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread  j 
I  gave  him  all :  he  bleas'd  it,  brake, 

4. 

And  ate,  but  gave  mo  part  again ; 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  tlien, 
For  while  1  fed  with  eager  haste, 
The  crust  was  mannu  to  my  taste. 


I  spied  him  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock  —  his  strength  was  gone- 
Thc  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst, 

lie  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on  — 

6. 

I  ran  and  rais'd  the  suff'rer  up, 
Thrice  from  tho  stream  he  drain'd  my  cup, 
UippM,  and  return'd  it  running  o'er; 
1  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 


'     il 


attention  to  him;  they 

and  threatened  to  shoot 

I^auvoo,   for  the  purpose 

Brother  Fulmer  went 

Brother  Wheelock  did 

It  has  been  reported  by 
'as  no  such  thing;  our 
ent  for  to  revive  us.  I 
ley  would  not  sulTer  him 
^ave  some  to  one  or  two 

dull  and  languid,  with 
ith  those  feelings  I  sang 

into  Nauvoo,  entitled, 


'Twas  night,  the  floods  were  out,  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 
1  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome,  to  my  roof. 

8. 
I  warm'd,  I  clofn'd,  I  cheer'd  my  guest, 
I  laid  him  on  my  couch  to  rest; 
Then  made  the  earth  my  bed,  and  seem'd 
In  Eden's  garden,  while  1  dream'd. 

9. 

Stripp'd,  wounded,  beaten  nigh  to  death, 
I  fuund  him  by  the  highway  side; 

I  rous'd  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath, 
Iieviv"d  his  spirit,  and  supplied 

10. 
Wine,  oil,  refreshment  —  he  was  heal'd; 
I  had  myself  a  wound  concoal'd  : 
ISut  from  that  hour  forgot  tho  smart. 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart. 
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In  prison  I  saw  him  next  — conilemii'J 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  morn  ; 

Tlie  tidu  of  lying  tonjjiies  1  MtemmM, 
And  liouour'd  liim  'mid  fibunio  and  scorn. 

12. 

My  friondsliip's  utmost  zeal  to  try, 
lie  asked  if  1  for  him  would  die  j 
The  liesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill ; 
Jiut  the  free  spirit  cried,  "  I  will." 

13. 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view, 

The  stranger  started  froni  disguise  ; 

Tile  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew, 
The  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes. 

14. 

IIo  gpnke  —  and  my  poor  name  he  named  - 
"  Of  mo  thou  hast  not  been  asham'd  ; 
Tlu'se  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be  ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  me." 


The  song  is  patlietic,  and  the  tune  quite  plaintive,  and  was  very  much  in 
accordance  with  our  feelings  at  the  time,  for  our  spirits  were  all  depressed, 
dull,  and  gloomy,  a.  d  surcharged  with  indefinite,  ominous  forebodings. 
After  a  lapse  of  souu;  time,  IJrotiuir  Ilyrum  requested  me  again  to  sing  that 
song.  I  replied,  "  P>rotlier  Ilyrum,  I  do  not  feel  like  singing;"  Avhen  he 
remarked,  "  Oh  !  never  mind,  conunonce  singing,  and  you  will  get  the  spirit 
of  it."  At  his  request  I  did  so.  Soon  afterwards  I  was  sitting  at  one  of 
the  front  windows  of  tin;  jail,  when  I  saw  a  numljer  of  men,  with  painted 
faces,  coming  round  the  corner  of  the  jail,  and  aiming  towards  the  stairs. 
The  other  brethren  had  seen  the  same,  for,  as  I  went  to  the  door,  I  found 
Ih'otiier  Ilyrum  Smith  and  Dr.  Richards  already  leaning  against  it ;  they  both 
pressed  against  the  door  with  tlieir  shoukhn's,  to  prevent  its  being  opened, 
as  the  lock  and  latch  were  comparatively  useless.  While  in  this  position, 
the  mob,  who  had  come  up  stairs,  and  strove  to  open  the  door,  probably 
thought  it  was  locked,  and  fired  a  ball  througli  the  keyliole;  at  tliis  Dr. 
Richards  and  Brother  Ilyrum  leaped  back  from  the  door,  with  their  faces 
towards  it ;  almost  instantly  another  ball  passed  througli  the  pannel  of  the 
door,  and  struck  Brother  Ilyrum  on  the  hft  side  of  the  nose,  and  entering 
bis  face  and  head ;  simultaneously,  at  the  same  instant,  another  ball  from 
the  outside  entered  his  back,  passing  througli  his  body  and  striking  liis 
watch.  The  ball  came  from  tiie  back,  througli  the  jail  window,  opposite 
the  door,  and  must  from  its  range  have  been  fired  from  the  Cartilage  (iroys, 
as  the  balls  of  fire-arms,  shot  close  by  the  jail,  would  have  ent(;red  the 
ceiling,  we  being  in  the  second  story,  and  there  never  waa  a  time  after  that 
Ilyrum  could  have  received  the  latter  wound.  Immediately,  when  the 
balls  struck  him,  he  full  flat  on  his  back,  crying  as  he  fell,  "  I  am  a  dead 
man  ! "'     He  never  moved  afterwards. 
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re,  and  was  veiy  mucli  in 
ipiiits  were  all  depressed, 
ite,  ominous  forebodings. 
ted  nie  ajifain  to  sing  that 
.  like  siufiiiig ;  "  Avhen  he 
lud  you  will  jfet  the  spirit 
■ds  I  was  sitting  at  one  of 
her  of  men,  with  painted 
liming  towards  the  stairs, 
went  to  the  door,  I  found 
ning against  it;  they  hotli 
prevent  its  being  opened, 

While  in  this  position, 
)  open  the  door,  probably 
the  keyhole;  at  this  Ih'. 
;he  door,  with  their  faces 
Lhrough  the  pannel  of  the 
of  the  nose,  and  entering 
instant,  another  ball  from 
lis  bodj^  and  striking  his 
the  jail  window,  opposite 
from  the  Carthage  (ireys, 
I  would  have  enttn-ed  the 
ever  was  a  time  after  that 

Immediately,  when  the 
i;  as  he  fell,  "  I  am  a  dead 


I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  deep  sympathy  and  regard,  manifested 
ill  tlio  countenance  of  Brother  Joseph,  as  ho  drew  nigh  to  Ilyruin,  and 
h-aniiig  over  him,  '^xelainuid,  "  Oh  !  my  poor,  dear  brother,  Ilyrum."  lie, 
li,)\vever,  instantly  arose,  and  with  a  tiriii,  ([uiek  step,  and  a  determined 
expression  of  countenance,  approa(;hed  the  door,  and  pulling  the  six-shooter, 
left  by  Urother  Wlieelock,  from  his  pocket,  opened  tlio  door  slightly,  and 
snapped  the  pistol  six  successive  times ;  only  three  of  the  barrels,  however, 
were  discharged.  I  afterwards  understood  tiiat  two  or  tliree  were  wounded 
by  these  discharges,  two  of  whom,  I  am  hiformed,  died.  I  had  in  my 
hands  a  large,  strong  hickory  stick,  brought  there  by  Ih-other  Markham,  and 
left  by  him,  wiiich  I  had  seized  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  mob  approacii ;  and 
while  IJrotiier  Joseph  was  firing  the  pistol,  I  stood  close  behind  him.  As 
soon  as  ho  had  discharged  it  ho  stepped  back,  and  I  immediately  took  his 
place  next  the  door,  whilst  ho  occupied  the  one  I  had  done  while  he  was 
sliooting.  Brother  Kichards,  at  this  time,  had  a  knotty  walking-stick  in  his 
hands,  beh)nging  to  me,  and  stood  next  to  Brother  Joseph,  a  little  furtlier 
IVoin  the  door,  in  an  oblique  direction,  apparently  to  avoid  the  rake  of  tho 
fire  from  the  door.  The  firing  of  Brother  .losepli  made  our  assailants  pause 
for  a  moment ;  very  soon  after,  however,  they  pushed  the  door  some  distance 
t)pen,  and  protruded  and  discharged  their  guns  into  tho  room,  when  1  par- 
rieil  thcin  off  with  my  stick,  giving  another  direction  to  the  balls. 

It  certainly  was  a  terrible  scene  :  streams  of  fire  as  thick  as  my  arm 
passed  by  me  as  these  men  fired,  and  unarmed  as  wo  were,  it  looked  like 
certain  death.  I  remember  feeling  as  though  my  time  had  come,  but  I  do 
not  know  when,  in  any  critical  position,  I  was  more  calm,  unruflled,  and 
energetic,  and  acted  with  more  promptness  and  decision.  It  certainly  was 
far  from  pleasant  to  be  so  near  the  muzzles  of  those  fire-arms  as  they 
Ijelched  forth  their  liquid  Hame  and  deadly  balls.  \Vhile  I  was  engaged  in 
parrying  tho  gnus,  Brother  Joseph  said,  "That's  right.  Brother  Taylor; 
parry  them  off  iis  well  as  you  can."  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
Jieard  him  speak  on  earth. 

Every  moment  the  crowd  at  the  door  became  more  dense,  as  they  were 
unquestionably  pressed  on  by  those  in  the  rear,  ascending  the  stairs,  until 
the  whole  entrance  at  the  door  was  literally  crowded  with  muskets  and 
rifles;  whilst  with  the  8W(;aring,  shouting,  and  demoniacal  expressions  of 
those  outside  the  door  and  on  the  stairs,  and  the  firing  of  guns,  mingled 
with  tJieir  horrid  oaths  and  execrations,  made  it  look  like  Pandemonium  let 
loose,  and  was  indeed  a  tit  representation  of  the  horrid  deed  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

After  parrying  the  guns  for  some  time,  which  now  protruded  thicker  and 
farther  into  the  room,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  escape  or  protection  there,  as 
we  were  now  imarmed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  wo  might  have  some  friends 
outside,  and  that  there  might  then  be  some  chance  of  escape,  but  here  there 
seemed  to  bu  none.  As  I  expected  them  every  moment  to  rush  into  tho 
room,  and  nothing  but  extreme  cowardice  that  kept  them  out,  as  the  tumult 
and  pressure  increased,  without  any  other  hope  I  made  a  spring  for  tho 
window,  which  was  right  in  front  of  the  jail  door,  where  tiie  mob  was 
standing,  and  also  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  were 
stationed  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  oft'.  The  weather  was  liot,  we  all  of  us 
had  our  coats  oft^  and  the  window  was  raised  to  admit  air ;  as  I  reached  tho 
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window,  and  wfifl  on  tlio  point  of  lonpiiifr  out,  I  was  slnirk  hy  a  from  Itnll 
thi<  door,  ahoiit  niidwiiy  of  my  tlii;jli,  wliidi  Htriick  (lie  Imnc,  nnd  fliitfcnf'd 
out  almost  to  tlii"  sizo  of  a  quni'i-r  dollur,  nnd  fln'U  pns.'^cd  on  llir(tui,'li  thn 
il(?sliy  part  to  witliin  about  half  an  incli  of  the  out.sidc.  I  think  wonu'  jiro- 
niini'nt  norvo  mu.-it  have  been  sevorcd  or  injured,  for  as  soon  an  tliu  ball 
struck  mo  I  fell  like  a  bird  when  shot,  or  an  ox  struck  by  a  butcher,  and 
lost  entirely  and  instautiincously  all  power  of  action  or  locomotion.  I  fell 
on  to  the  window  sill,  and  cried  out,  "  I  am  shot!"  Xot  possessin;^  any 
power  to  move,  I  felt  myself  fallinpr  outside  of  the  wirulow,  but  inunediately 
I  fell  inside  from  some,  at  that  time,  unknown  pause ;  when  I  struck  the 
floor  my  animation  seemed  restored,  as  I  have  seen  sometimes  s(j[uirrels  and 
birds  after  beiufr  shot.  As  soon  as  I  felt  the  power  of  motion  I  crawled 
under  the  bed,  wiiich  was  in  a  (jorner  of  the  room,  not  far  from  the  window, 
where  I  received  my  wound.  While  on  my  way  and  under  the  bed  I  was 
wounded  in  threi'  other  place;?;  one  ball  entered  a  little  below  the  left 
knee,  and  never  was  extracted  ;  another  entered  the  forepart  of  my  left  arm, 
a  little  above  the  wrist,  and,  passing  down  by  the  joint,  it  lodjfed  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  my  hand,  about  midway  in  my  hand,  a  little  above  tlie 
upper  joint  of  my  little  fin}>'er;  another  struck  nio  on  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
loft  hip,  and  tore  away  the  flesh  as  larjie  as  my  hand,  dashing  the  mangled 
fragments  of  flesh  and  blood  against  the  wall. 

My  wounds  were  painful,  and  the  sensation  produced  was  as  though  a 
ball  had  passed  through  and  down  the  whole  length  of  my  leg.  I  very  well 
remember  my  reflections  at  the  time.  I  had  a  veiy  painful  idea  of  be- 
coming lame  and  decrepit,  and  being  an  object  of  pity,  and  I  felt  as 
lh(uigh  I  had  rather  die  than  be  placixl  in  such  circumstances. 

It  would  seem  that  imnuHliately  after  my  attempt  to  leap  out  the  window, 
Joseph  also  did  the  same  thing,  of  which  circumstance  I  have  no  know- 
ledge only  from  information.  The  first  thing  that  I  noticed  was  a  cry  that 
he  had  leapt  out  of  the  window.  A  cessation  of  firing  followed,  the  mob 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  Dr.  Kichards  went  to  the  window.  Immediately 
afterwards  I  saw  the  doctor  going  towards  the  jail  door,  and  as  there  was  an 
iron  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  adjoining  our  door,  which  led  into  the 
cells  for  criminals,  it  struck  mo  tliat  the  doctor  was  going  in  there,  and  I 
said  to  him,  "  Stop,  Doctor,  and  take  me  along."  lie  proceeded  to  the  door, 
nnd  opened  it,  and  then  returned  and  dragged  me  along  to  a  small  cell 
])repared  for  criminals. 

Brother  Richard  was  very  much  troubled,  and  exclaimed:  "Oh!  Brother 
Taylor,  is  it  possible  that  they  have  killed  both  Brother  Ilyrum  and  Joseph  ! 
it  cannot  surely  be,  and  yet  I  saw  them  shoot  him ; "  nnd  elevating  his 
hands  two  or  three  times,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  Lord,  my  God,  spare  thy 
servants !  "  He  then  said  ;  "  Brother  Taylm-,  this  is  a  terrible  event ;  "  and 
he  dragged  me  further  into  the  cell,  saying,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  better 
for  you ;  "  and  taking  an  old,  filthy  mattrass,  he  covered  me  with  it,  and 
said,  "  That  nmy  hide  you,  nnd  you  may  yet  live  to  tell  the  tale,  but  I 
expect  they  will  kill  me  in  a  few  moments."  While  laying  iu  this  position 
I  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pain. 

Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Bichards  came  to  me,  informing  me  that  the  mob 
had  precipitately  fled,  and  at  the  same  time  confirming  my  worst  fears,  that 
Joseph  was  assuredly  dead,     I  felt  a  dull,  lonely,  sickening  sensation  at  the 
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now3.  AVliPii  I  roflcctcd  llmt  cuir  iiobli!  fhioftain,  tlin  prophet  of  tlio  liviii;? 
tioil,  liiul  f'lilloii,  iiiul  tluit  I  luul  Hcoii  his  hrothtu-  iii  tho  coUl  (mhIji-hco  of 
ilenth,  it  soeiued  lis  tiioii;;ii  tlioro  wiis  an  open  void  or  vacunni  in  tlm  ^rcat 
lii^hl  of  human  oxistcncti  to  me,  and  a  dark  jfhioniy  t'lui.sni  in  tht*  kin;j:doni, 
and  tinit  wo  woro  loft  alono.  Oli !  how  h)ni'ly  was  tiiat  lL'islin),'f  how  cold, 
barren,  and  desohito  I  In  tho  midst  of  diliiinilties  lie  was  always  the  lirst  in 
motion  ;  in  (U'itical  position  his  connsel  was  idways  soiij^rht.  As  onr  prophet 
lie  approached  our  (.)od,  and  obtained  for  us  His  will;  but  now  our  pro- 
l)lu't,  our  counsellor,  our  gcuieral,  our  leader  was  gone,  and  amid  the  fiery 
ordeal  that  we  then  had  to  pass  throuffh,  we  were  left  alone  witlH)ut  his  aid, 
and  as  our  future  j,niido  for  Ihiuf.'-s  spiritual  or  temporal,  and  for  all  thinjjs 
pertaining  to  this  world  or  the  next,  he  had  spoken  for  the  last  time  on 
earth. 

These  reflections  and  a  thousand  others  flashed  upon  my  mind.  I 
thought,  why  must  the  good  perish,  and  the  virtuous  be  destroyed  ?  Why 
mu.st(iod's  nobility,  the  salt  of  tho  earth,  the  most  exalted  of  the  hunuin 
family,  and  the  most  perfect  types  of  all  excellence,  fall  victims  to  tho  cruel, 
iiendisli,  hate  of  incarnate  devils? 

Tlio  poignancy  of  my  gricsf,  I  presume,  however,  was  somewhat  allayed  by 
the  extreme  sidl'ering  that  I  endured  from  my  wounds. 

Soon  afterwards  1  was  taken  to  the  head  of  tlio  stairs,  and  laid  there,  where 
I  had  a  full  view  of  our  beloved  and  now  murdered  brother  Ilyrum.  There 
he  lay  as  I  had  left  him,  ho  luid  not  moved  a  limb ;  lie  lay  ])lacid  and  calm, 
a  monument  of  greatness  even  in  death,  but  its  noble  spirit  had  left  his 
tenement,  and  was  gone  to  dwell  in  regions  more  congenial  to  his  exalted 
nature.  Poor  Hyrum  !  he  was  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and  my  poul  was 
cemented  to  his.  If  ever  there  was  an  exemplary,  honest,  and  virtuous 
man,  an  embodiinont  of  all  that  is  noble  in  tho  human  form,  llyruni  Smith 
was  its  representative. 

While  I  lay  there  a  number  of  persons  came  around,  among  whom  was  a 
pliysician.  The  doctor  on  seeing  a  ball  lodged  in  my  left  hand,  took  a  pen- 
jiiiife  fi'om  his  pocket  and  made  an  incision  in  my  hand,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
extracting  tho  ball  therefrom,  and  having  obtained  a  pair  of  carpenter's  com- 
passes, made  nse  of  them,  to  draw  or  pry  out  the  ball ;  alternately  using 
iht^  penknife  and  compasses.  After  sawing  for  some  time  with  a  dull  pen- 
knife, and  prying  and  pulling  with  the  compasses,  he  ultimately  succeeded 
in  extracting  the  ball,  which  was  about  a  half  ounce  one.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  "  I  had  nerves  like  the 
devil  to  stand  what  I  did  in  its  extraction."  I  really  thought  I  had  need 
of  nerves,  to  stand  sucli  surgical  butchery,  and  that  whatever  my  nerves 
may  be,  his  practice  was  devilish. 

This  company  wished  to  ninove  me  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  hotel,  tlie  place 
where  we  liad  staj-ed  previous  to  our  incarceration  in  jail.  I  told  tliem, 
liowever,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  go,  I  did  not  consider  it  safe.  Tliey  protested 
tliat  it  was,  and  that  I  was  safe  with  them ;  that  it  was  a  perfect  outrage  for 
men  to  be  used  as  Ave  had  been  ;  that  the}'  wore  my  friends;  that  it  was  for 
my  good  they  were  coimselling  me,  and  that  I  could  be  better  talceu  care  of 
there  than  here. 

I  replied,  "  I  don't  kTiow  you.  "Who  am  I  among  ?  I  am  surrounded  by 
assassins  and  murderers ;  witness  your  deeds !     Don't  talk  to  me  of  kindness 
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or  comfort,  look  at  your  iiuinlCTocl  vii-tinm.  I-ook  iit  ino !  I  want  nom*  «>f 
your  coutiKcl  nor  coiulort.  I'licro  luny  bo  some  sut'cty  hore;  I  i-iui  bo  iiHHuri'd 
ot  nouo  iiiiv\vli(>n',"  ica. 

They  "  Uod  diinuu'tl  th(>ir  souls  to  bell,"  lumlo  thn  most  hoIcimii  asscvo- 
ratiou.s,  anf  swon;  by  Uoil  mul  tbo  dovil,  lunl  cvfrvthiuK  i'Iko  that  tbry 
could  tliiiik  of,  tbiit  thoy  would  stiiiul  by  mo  to  doiilli  and  protect  mo.  lii 
bnlf  im  liour  ovory  ou(«  of  tlicm  litul  lied  to  tlic!  town. 

Soon  after  a  coroiu'r'«  jury  were  aftf*fml)li'd  in  tlio  room  ovor  the  body  of 
Ilyrum.  Anions  tho  jurors  was  CJaptain  Smith,  of  the  "  Carthago  (ireys," 
wlio  bad  assistod  in  tlio  niurd.'r,  and  tlu)  same  juHticc,  boforo  whom  wo  had 
been  triod.  I  heard  the  nanuMif  Fraueis  Iliobuo  an  bt>inK  in  tho  noiKiibom- 
hood;  on  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  I  imme<lialely  ro,-<e  and  said: 
"Captain  Smith,  you  are  a  justice  of  tlie  peace;  1  have  beard  bis  name 
mentioned,  1  want  to  nwear  my  life  against  bini."  I  wi^s  informed  that 
word  was  immediately  sent  to  him  to  leave  tlie  pbice,  which  he  did. 

Brother  Richards  was  busy  during  tiiis  time  attending  to  the  coroner's 
inqiuist,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  bodies,  and  making  arrangements  for 
their  removal  fnim  Carthngo  to  Nauvoo. 

When  we  had  a  little  leisure,  he  again  came  to  mo,  and  at  his  siiggestion 
I  was  removed  to  Hamilton's  Taveni ;  I  felt  that  ho  was  the  only  friend,  the 
only  person,  that  I  could  rely  upon  in  that  town.  It  was  with  dilliculty  tlnit 
suliicii'Ut  persons  could  be  found  to  carry  me  to  the  tavern ;  for  immediately 
after  the  nmrder  a  gi'(>at  fear  fell  upon  all  tho  people,  niul  men,  women,  and 
children  Hed  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  nothing  nor  anybody  in  the 
town  but  two  or  three  women  and  children  and  one  or  two  sick  persons. 

It  was  with  pTcat  difliculty  that  Brother  Kicbards  prevailed  up<m  Mr. 
Ilandlton,  hotel-keeper,  and  his  family,  to  stay;  they  would  not  nntil 
Brother  Richards  had  given  a  solenm  promise  that  ho  would  see  them 
protected,  and  hence  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  hostag(!.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding,  I  believe  they  were  hostile  to  the  "  Monnons," 
and  were  glad  that  the  murder  had  taken  place  ;  yet  they  did  not  actually 
participate  in  it,  and  feeling  that  I  should  be  a  protection  to  them,  they 
staved. 

The  whole  community  know  that  a  dreadful  outrage  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  those  villains,'  and  fearing  lest  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  as  they 
possessed  the  power,  might  have  a  disposition  to  visit  them  with  a  terrible 
vengeance,  they  iled  in  tho  wildest  confusion.  And,  indeed,  it  was  with 
very  gi-eat  ditliculty,  that  tho  citizens  of  Nauvoo  could  be  restrained ;  a 
horrid,  barbarous  murder  had  been  committed ;  the  most  solemn  pledge 
violated,  and  that,  too,  whilst  the  victims  were,  contrary  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  putting  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  to  pacify  a 
popular  excitement.  This  outrage  was  enhanced  by  the  reflection,  that  wo 
were  able  to  protect  ourselves  against,  not  only  all  the  mob,  but  against  three 
times  their  number  and  that  of  the  governor's  troops  put  together.  These  were 
exasperated  by  the  speech  of  the  governor  in  town.  The  whole  events  were 
so  faithless,  so  dastardly,  so  mean,  cowardly,  and  contemptible,  without  one 
extenuating  circumstance,  that  it  would  not  have  been  surjirising,  if  tho 
citizens  of  Nauvoo  had  arisen,  m  via.'ise,  and  blotted  tho  wretches  out  of  ex- 
istence. Tho  citizens  of  Carthage  knew  they  would  have  done  so  under  such 
circumstances,  and  judging  us  by  themselves,  they  were  all  panic-stricken, 
and  fled.     Colonel  Markhani,  too,  after  his  expulsion  from  C^ailhage,  had 
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gone  liomo,  related  the  circunistanceH  of  his  ejectment,  and  was  using  Ids 
inliuence  to  get  a  company  to  go  out.  I-'earing,  that  when  the  pcojije  heard 
tiiat  their  I'mpliet  and  I'atriarcii  iiad  ))i'en  nnu'dered  under  (lie  above 
circumstances  they  might  act  rashly,  and  knowing  tliat  if  they  once  get 
roused,  like  a  nughty  avalanchi",  they  would  lay  the  country  waste  iieforo 
lliem,  and  take  a  temble  vengean<'e  ;  m  none  of  the  twelve  were  in  Nauvoo, 
and  no  one  perhaps  with  sullicient  inliuence  to  control  tlie  people.  Dr. 
itichards,  after  consulting  mo,  wrot(i  tiui  following  note,  fearing  that  my 
family  ndght  be  seriously  alfected  by  the  news;  I  told  him  to  insert  that 
1  was  slightly  wounded. 

William  Itivhnnyn  note  from  CiDthnf/n  Jail  to  Nauvoo.* 

Carthago  Jail,  8  o'clock,  5  min.  p.m. 
June  27th,  1844. 
Joseph  and  Tlyruni  aro  dead.  Taylor  wounded,  not  very  badly.  I  am 
well.  Our  guard  was  forced,  as  we  believe,  by  a  l)and  of  Missourians,  from 
100  to  200.  Tho  job  was  done  in  an  instant,  and  the  party  iled  towards 
Nauvoo  instantly.  This  is  as  I  believe  it.  Tho  citizens  hero  aro  afraid  of 
the  Mormons  attacking  them  ;  I  promise  thorn,  no  I 

W.  RiciTARns. 
N,B.  Tho  citizens  promise  us  protection  ;  alarm  gnus  have  been  fired. 

JouN  Taylor. 

I  romomber  sigiung  my  name  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  tho  tremor  of 
my  hand  should  bo  noticed,  and  their  fears  too  excited. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  immediately  with  that  note ;  but  ho  was 
intercepted  by  the  governor,  who  on  hearing  a  cannon  fired  at  Carthage, 
which  was  to  bo  the  signal  for  the  murder,  immediately  fled  with  his  com- 
pany, and  fearing  that  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  when  apprised  of  tho  horrible 
outrage,  wouM  iinmodiatoly  rise  and  pursue,  he  turned  back  the  messenger, 
who  was  George  1).  (Jrant.  A  second  one  was  sent,  who  was  treated 
similarly,  and  not  until  a  third  attempt  could  news  be  got  to  Nauvoo. 

Samuel  II.  Smith,  brother  to  Joseph  and  Ilyrum,  was  tho  first  brother 
that  I  saw  after  the  outrage  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  took  the  news  or 
not ;  he  lived  at  the  time  at  I'lymouth,  Hancock  County,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Carthage  to  see  his  brothers,  when  ho  was  met  by  some  of  the  troops, 
or  rather  mob,  that  had  been  dismissed  by  tho  governor,  and  who  were  on 
their  way  home.  On  learning  that  he  was  Joseph  Smith's  brother,  they 
sought  to  kill  him,  but  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  the  woods,  where  he  was 
chased  for  a  length  of  time  by  them ;  but  after  severe  fatigue,  and  much 
danger  and  excitement,  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  came  to  Carthage, 
He  was  on  horseback  when  he  arrived,  and  was  not  only  very  much  tired 
with  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  chase,  but  was  also  very  much 
distressed  in  feelings  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  brother.  These  things 
produced  afover,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  his  death,  which  took  place 
the  .30th  of  July.  Thus  another  of  tho  brothers  fell  a  victim,  although  not 
directly,  but  indirectly  to  this  infernal  mob. 

*  "  Des.  News."  No.  3S.  Nov.  2%  1857,  p.  297. 
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I  lay  from  about  five  o'clock  until  two  next  morning  •without  having  my 
Vonnus  dressed,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  help  of  any  kind  in  Carthage, 
and  Brother  Richards  was  busy  witli  the  dead  bodies,  preparing  them  tor 
removal.  My  wife,  Leonora,  started  early  the  next  day,  having  had  some 
little  trouble 'in  getting  a  company  or  a  physician  to  come  with  her;  after 
considerable  dillicultv  she  succeeded  in  getting  an  escort,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
]3ennet  came  along  with  her.  Soon  ofter  my  father  and  mother  amved  from 
(Juakie,  near  which  place  they  had  a  farm  at  that  time,  and  hearing  of  the 

trouble,  hastened  along.  -.r-iv- 

General  Demming,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Hancock  County  Militia, 
was  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  showed  me  eveiy  courtesy,  and  Colonel 
Jones  also  was  very  solicitous  about  my  welfare. 

I  was  called  upon  by  several  gentlemen  of  Quincy  and  other  places, 
among  whom  was  Judge  Kalatou,  as  well  as  by  our  own  people,  and  a 
medical  man  extracted  a  ball  from  my  left  thigh,  that  was  giving  me  much 
pain  :  it  lay  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  my  thigh  was  considerably  swollen. 
The  doctor  asked  me  if  1  would  bo  tied  during  the  operation  :  I  told  hiin,  no ; 
that  I  could  endure  the  cutting  associated  with  the  operation  as  well  with- 
out, and  I  did  so  ;  indeed,  so  great  was  the  pain  I  endured,  that  the  cuttmg 
was  rather  a  relief  than  otherwise. 

A  very  laughable  incident  occurred  at  the  time ;  my  wife,  Leonora,  went 
into  an  adjoining  room  to  pray  for  me,  that  I  might  be  sustained  during  the 
operation ;  while  on  her  knees  at  prayer,  a  Mrs.  Bedell,  an  old  lady  of  the 
Methodist  association  entered,  and  patting  Mrs.  Taylor  on  her  back  with 
h(>r  hand,  said  :  "There's  a  good  lady,  pray  for  God  to  forgive  your  sms ; 
pray  that  you  may  be  converted,  and  the  Lord  may  have  mercy  on  your 

The  scene  was  so  ludicrous,  that  Mrs.  Taylor  knew  not  whether  to  laugh 
or  be  angry.  Mrs.  Tavlor  informed  me,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  father  of 
the  Hamilton  wlio  kept'the  house,  rejoiced  at  tlie  murder,  and  said  in  com- 
panv,  "  that  it  was  done  up  in  tlie  best  possible  style,  and  showed  good 
generalship,"  and  she  further  believed  that  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  sanctioned  it ;  these  were  tlie  associates  of  the  old  lady  referred  to, 
and  yet  she  could  talk  of  conversion  and  saving  souls  in  the  midst  of  blood 
and  murder ;  such  is  man  and  such  consistency. 

The  ball  being  extracted,  was  the  one  that  first  struck  me  which  I  before 
refei-red  to ;  it  entered  on  the  outside  of  my  left  tliigh,  about  five  inches 
from  my  knee,  and  passing  rattier  obliquely  towards  my  body,  had,  it  would 
eeem,  struck  the  bone,  for  it  was  flattened  out  nearly  as  thin  and  large  as  a 
quarter  dollar.  , 

Tlie  governor  passed  on,  staying  at  Carthage  only  a  few  minutes,  and  he 
did  not  stop  until  he  got  fifty  niiles  from  Nauvoo.  There  had  been  various 
rpiuions  about  the  complicity  of  the  governor  in  the  murder,  some  supposing 
that  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  assisted  or  winked  at  its  execution.  It  is 
Boniewb.it  ditficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion ;  from  the  facts  presented  it  is 
very  certtun  that  things  looked  more  than  suspicious  against  him. 

In  the  first  plac(;,  he  positively  knew  that  we  had  broken  no  law. 

Secondly.  He  knew  that  the  mob  had  not  only  passed  inflamma- 
tory resolutions,  threatening  extermination  to  the  "  Mormons,"  but  that 
they  had  actually  assembled  armed  mobs  and  commenced  hostilities 
against  us. 
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Thirdly.  lie  took  those  very  mobs  that  had  been  an-ayed  against  us,  and 
enrolled  them  as  his  troops,  thus  legalising  their  acts. 

Fourtlily.  He  disbanded  tlie  Nauvoo  legion,  wliich  had  never  violated 
law,  and  disarmed  tliem,  and  had  about  his  person  in  the  shape  of  militia 
knowni  mobocrats  and  violators  of  the  law. 

Fifthly.  He  requested  us  to  come  to  Carthage  without  arms,  promising 
protection,  and  then  refused  to  interfere  in  delivering  us  from  piison, 
although  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were  put  there  contrary  to  law. 

Sixthly.  Although  he  refused  to  interfere  in  our  behalf,  yet,  when 
Captain  Smith  went  to  him  and  informed  him  that  the  persons  refused  to 
come  out,  he  told  him  that  "he  had  a  command  and  knew  what  to  do," 
thus  sanctioning  the  use  of  force  in  the  violation  of  law  when  opposed  to 
us ;  wliereas  he  would  not  for  us  interpose  his  executive  authority  to  free 
us  from  being  incarcerated  contrary  to  law,  although  he  was  fully  infornu;d 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we  kept  him  posted  in  the  affairs  all  the 
time. 

Seventhly.  He  left  the  prisoners  in  Carthage  jail  contraiy  to  his  plighted 
faith. 

Eighthly.  Before  he  went  he  dismissed  all  the  troops  that  could  be  relied 
upon,  as  well  as  many  of  the  mob,  and  left  us  in  cluirge  of  the  "  Carthage 
Greys,"  a  compnny  that  he  knew  were  mobocratic,  our  most  bitter  enemies, 
and  who  had  passed  resolutions  to  exterminate  us,  and  who  had  been  placed 
under  guard  by  General  Demming  only  the  day  before. 

Ninthly.  He  was  informed  of  the  intended  murder,  both  before  he  left 
and  wliile  on  the  road,  by  several  dilferout  parties. 

Tenthly.  When  the  cannon  was  tired  in  Carthage,  signifying  that  the  deed 
was  done,  he  immediately  to-)k  up  his  line  of  march  and  fled.  How  did  he 
know  that  this  signal  portended  their  death  if  lie  was  not  in  the  secret  ?  " 
It  may  be  said  some  of  the  party  told  him.  How  could  he  believe  what 
the  party  said  about  the  gun  sigmil  if  he  could  not  believe  the  testimony  of 
several  individuals  who  told  him  in  positive  terms  about  the  contemplated 
murder  P 

He  has,  I  believe,  stated  that  he  left  the  ''Carthage  Greys "  there,  because 
he  considered  that  as  their  town  was  contiguouo  to  ours,  and  that,  as  the 
responsibility  of  our  safety  rested  solely  upon  tliom,  they  would  not  dare 
sull'er  any  indignity  to  befal  us.  This  very  admission  shows  that  he  did 
really  expect  dangei-,  and  then  he  knew  that  these  people  had  published  to 
tlie  world  that  they  would  exterminate  vm,  and  his  leaving  us  in  their 
hands  and  talking  of  tL  'ir  responsibilities,  wo.s  like  leaving  a  lamb  in  charge 
of  a  wolf,  and  trusting  to  its  humanity  and  lionour  for  its  safe  keeping. 

It  ia  said  again,  that  he  woidd  not  have  gone  to  Xauvoo,  and  thus  placed 
liimself  in  the  hands  of  the  "  JNlormons,"  if  lie  had  anticipated  any  such 
event,  as  lie  would  be  exposed  to  their  wrath.  To  tliis  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  "JMormous"  did  not  know  their  signals,  whilst  he  did,  and  they 
Avere  nlso  known  in  Warsaw  as  well  as  in  other  places,  and  as  soon  as  tlie 
gun  was  fired,  a  merchant  of  Warsaw  jumped  upon  liis  horse  and  rode 
directly  to  Quincy,  and  reported  "  Joseph  and  Ilyruui  killed,  and  those  wlio 
were  with  tlieni  in  jail."  lie  report(>d  furtlier,  "  that  they  were  attempting 
to  break  jail,  and  were  all  killed  by  tlie  guard."  This  was  their  story;  it 
was  anticipated  to  kill  all,  and  the  gun  was  to  be  the  signal  tliat  the  deed 
was  accomplished.     This  was  known  in  Warsaw.     The  governor  also  knew 
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it  and  fled,  and  he  could  really  be  in  no  danger  in  Nauvoo,  for  the  Mormons 
did  not  know  it,  and  he  had  ])lcnty  of  time  to  escape,  which  he  did. 

It  is  said  that  he  made  all  his  officers  promise  solemnly  that  they  would 
help  him  to  protect  the  Smiths  ;  this  may  be  or  may  not  be.  At  any  rate, 
some  of  these  same  officers  helped  to  murder  them. 

The  strongest  argument  in  the  governor's  favour,  and  one  that  would  bear 
more  weight  with  us  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  would  be  that  he  could 
not  believe  them  capable  of  such  atrocity,  and  thinking  that  their  ta,lk  and 
tlireateniugs  were  a  mere  ebullition  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  braggadocio,  and 
tliat  there  was  enough  of  good  moral  feeling  to  control  the  more  violent 
passions,  he  trusted  to  their  faith.  There  is,  indeed,  a  degree  of  plausibility 
about  this,  but  when  we  put  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  amoimt  of  evidence 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  it  weighs  very  little.  He  had  nothing  to  inspire 
confidence  in  them,  and  everything  to  make  him  mistrust  them.  Besides, 
why  his  broken  faith?  why  his  disregard  of  what  was  told'  him  by  several 
parties?  Again,  if  he  knew  not  the  plan,  how  did  he  understand  the  signal? 
AVhy  80  oblivious  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  "  Mormon  "  interest,  and 
so  alive  and  interested  about  the  mobocrats  ?  At  any  rate,  be  this  as  it 
may,  he  stands  responsible  for  their  blood,  and  it  is  dripping  on  his 
garments.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  promises  of  protection,  they  would 
have  protected  themselves;  it  was  pliglited  faith  that  led  them  to  the 
slaughter ;  and,  to  make  tlie  best  of  it,  it  was  a  breach  of  that  faith  and  a 
non-fulfilment  of  that  promise,  after  repeated  warnings,  that  led  to  their 

death. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  must  leave  the  goTemor  with  my  readers  and 
with  his  God.  Justice,  I  conceive  demanded  this  much,  and  truth  could 
not  be  told  with  less  ;  as  I  have  said  before,  my  opinion  is  that  the  governor 
would  not  have  planned  this  murder,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  to 
resist  popular  opinion,  even  if  that  opinion  led  to  blood  and  death. 

It  was  rumoured  that  a  strong  political  party,  numbering  in  its  ranks 
many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  nation,  were  engaged  in  a  plot  for  the 
overthrow  of  Joseph  Smitli,  ond  that  the  governor  was  of  this  party, 
and  Shaii^,  Williams,  Captain  ymith  and  others  were  his  accomplices,  but 
whether  tliis  was  the  case  or  not  I  don't  know.  It  is  veiy  certain  that  a 
strong  political  feeling  existed  against  Joseph  Smith,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  his  letters  to  Henry  Clay  were  made  use  of  by  political  parties 
opposed  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  were  the  means  of  that  statesman's  defeat.  Yet, 
if  such  a  combination  as  the  one  refen-ed  to  existed,  I  am  not  apprised  of  it. 

While  I  lay  at  Carthage,  previous  to  Mrs.  Taylor's  amval,  a  pretty  good 
sort  of  a  man,  who  was  lame  of  a  leg,  waited  upon  me,  and  sat  up  at  night 
with  me ;  after  Mrs.  Taylor,  my  mother  and  others  waited  upon  me. 

Many  friends  called  upon  me,  among  whom  were  llichai'd  IMlantyne, 
Elizabeth  Tayloi',  several  of  the  Perkins  family,  and  a  number  of  the  brethren 
from  Macedonia  and  La  Ilarjie.  Besides  these,  many  strangoi-s  from 
Quincy,  some  of  whom  expressed  indignant  feelings  against  tb',  nu>b  and 
sympathy  for  myself.  Brother  Alexander  Wi'liams  called  Ujion  me,  who 
siuspectod  that  they  had  some  designs  in  keeping  me  ih-'-v  und  stated  "  that 
ho  had  at  a  given  point  in  some  woods  fifty  men,  ond  that  if  I  would  my 
the  word  he  would  raise  other  fifty,  and  fetcli  nu;  out  of  there.  I  thanked 
him,  but  told  him  I  thought  tliere  wai?  no  need.  However,  it  would  seem 
that  I  was  in  some  danger,  for  Coioaol  Joucs,  before  rcfcfrc-d  to,  whcii 
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absent  from  me,  left  two  loaded  pistols  on  the  table  in  case  of  an  attack, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  when  I  had  recovered  and  was  publishing  tho 
uifair,  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Backnian,  stated  that  he  had  prevented  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Jackson,  before  referred  to,  from  ascending-  the  stairs,  who  was 
coming  with  a  design  to  murder  me,  and  that  now  he  was  sorry  he  had  not 
let  him  do  the  deed. 

There  were  others  also  of  whom  I  heard,  that  said  I  ought  to  be  killed, 
and  they  would  do  it,  but  that  it  was  too  damned  cowardly  to  shoot  a 
wounded  man;  and  thus  by  the  chivalry  of  murderers  I  was  prevented 
from  being  a  second  time  mutilated  or  killed.  Many  of  the  mob  too  came 
around  and  treated  me  with  apparent  respect,  and  the  officers  and  people 
generally  looked  upon  me  as  a  hostage,  and  feared  that  my  removal  would 
be  the  signal  for  tlie  rising  of  the  Momions. 

I  do  not  remember  the  time  that  I  stayed  there,  but  I  think  three  or  four 
days  after  the  murder,  when  Brother  Marks  with  a  carriage,  lirother  Jamea 
Aldred  with  a  waggon,  Dr.  Ells,  and  a  number  of  others  on  horsebat-k,  came 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  me  to  Nauvoo.  I  was  very  wctak  at  the  time  occa- 
sioned by  loss  of  blood  and  the  great  discharge  of  my  wounds,  so  that  when 
Mrs.  Taylor  asked  me  if  I  could  talk  I  could  barely  whisper  no.  Quite  a 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  removal,  tho  physicians  and 
people  of  Carthage  protesting  it  would  be  my  death ;  whilst  my  friends 
Avere  anxious  for  my  removal  if  possible. 

I  suppose  the  former  were  actuated  by  the  above  named  desire  to  keep 
me.  Colonel  Jones  was,  I  believe,  sincere,  he  has  acted  as  a  friend  all  the 
time,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Taylor  she  ought  to  persuade  me  not  to  go,  for  he 
did  not  believe  I  had  strength  enough  to  reach  Nauvoo.  It  was  finally 
agreed,  however,  that  I  should  go,  but  as  it  was  thought  that  I  coidd  not 
stand  riding  in  a  wagon  or  carriage,  tboy  prepared  a  litter  for  me;  I  vraa 
carried  down  stairs  and  put  upon  it.  A  number  of  men  assisted  to  carry 
me,  some  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  mob.  As  soon  as  I  got  down 
stairs,  I  felt  much  better  and  strengthened,  so  that  I  could  talk ;  I  suppose 
tho  etfect  of  the  fresh  air. 

When  we  had  got  near  the  outside  of  town,  I  remembered  some 
woods  that  we  had  to  go  through,  and  telling  a  person  near  to  call  for 
Dr.  Ells,  who  was  riding  a  very  good  horse,  I  said  :  "  Doctor,  I  perceive 
that  the  people  are  getting  fatigued  with  carrying  me ;  a  number  of  Mor- 
mons live  about  two  or  three  miles  from  hero,  near  oiu-  route ;  will  you  ride 
to  their  settlement  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  have  them  come  and  meet  us !  " 
He  started  off"  on  a  gallop  immediately.  My  object  in  this  was  to  obtain 
protection  in  case  of  an  attack,  rather  than  to  obtain  help  to  carry  me. 

Veiy  soon  after  the  men  from  Carthage  made  one  excuse  after  another, 
until  they  had  ail  left,  and  I  felt  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  found  that  the 
tramping  of  those  carrying  me  produced  violent  pain,  and  a  sleigh  was 
produced  and  attached  to  the  hind  end  of  Brother  James  Alred's  waggon, 
a  bed  placed  upon  it,  and  I  propped  up  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Taylor  rode  with 
me,  applying  ice  and  icewater  to  my  wounds.  As  the  sleigh  was  dragged 
over  the  grass,  on  the  prairie,  which  was  quite  tall,  it  moved  very  easily 
and  gave  me  very  little  pain, 

^^'hen  I  got  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Xauvoo,  the  brethren  commenced 
to  meet  me  from  the  city,  and  thoy  increased  iu  number  as  wo  grew  nearer, 
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until  there  was  a  very  large  company  of  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
principally,  however,  nieu. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  almost  incessant  rain,  so  that  in  many  low 
places  in  the  prairie,  it  was  from  one  to  three  feet  deep  in  water,  and  at  such 
places  the  bretlireu  whom  wo  met  took  hold  of  the  sleigh,  lifted  it,  and 
carried  it  over  the  water,  and  Avhen  we  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  where  the  roads  were  excessively  muddy  and  bad,  the  brethren 
tore  down  the  fences,  and  we  passed  through  the  iields. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  ditl'ei'ence  of  feeling  that  I  experienced  between 
the  place  that  I  had  left  and  the  one  that  I  had  no  v  arrived  at.  I  had  left 
a  lot  of  reckless,  bloodthirsty  mm'derers,  and  had  coii^e  to  the  City  of  the 
Saints,  the  People  of  the  Living  God ;  P>iends  of  Truch  and  Righteousness, 
thousands  of  whom  stood  there  with  warm,  true  hearts,  to  ofl'er  their  friend- 
ehip  and  services,  and  to  welcome  my  rel  urn.  It  is  true  it  was  a  painful 
scene,  and  brought  sorrowfid  remembrances  to  mind,  but  to  me  it  caused  a 
thrill  of  joy  to  iiud  myself  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  my  friends,  and  to 
meet  with  the  cordial  welcome  of  true,  honest  hearts.  What  was  very  re- 
markable, I  found  myself  very  much  better  after  my  arrival  at  Nauvoo  than 
I  was  when  I  started  on  my  journey,  although  I  had  travelled  eighteen 
miles. 

The  next  day,  as  some  change  was  wanting,  I  told  Mrs.  Taylor  that  if  she 
could  send  to  Dr.  Richards,  he  had  my  purse  and  watch,  and  they  would 
find  mone}'  in  my  purse. 

Previous  to  the  Doctor  leaving  Carthage,  I  told  him  that  he  had  better 
take  my  purse  and  watch,  for  I  was  afraid  the  people  would  steal  them. 
The  Doctor  had  taken  my  pantaloon  pocket,  and  put  the  watch  in  it  with  tho 
purse,  cut  ofi"  the  pocket,  and  tied  a  string  round  the  lop ;  it  was  in  this 
position  when  brought  home.  My  family,  however,  were  not  a  littlo 
startled  to  find  that  my  watch  had  been  struck  with  a  ball.  I  sent  for  my 
ve.st,  and  upon  examination  it  waa  found  tiiat  there  was  a  cut,  as  if  with  a 
knife,  in  the  vest  pocket  which  had  contained  my  Avatch.  In  the  pocket 
the  fragments  of  the  glass  were  found  literally  ground  to  powder.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  a  ball  had  struck  me  at  the  time  I  felt  myself  falling 
out  of  the  window,  and  that  it  was  this  force  that  threw  me  inside.  I  had 
often  remarked  to  Mrs.  Taylor  the  singular  fact  of  finding  myself  inside  the 
room,  when  I  felt  a  moment  before,  after  being  shot,  that  I  was  falling  out, 
and  I  never  could  account  for  it  until  then  ;  but  here  the  thing  wa.s  fully 
elucidated,  and  was  rendered  plain  to  my  mind.  I  was  indeed  falling  out, 
when  some  villain  aimed  at  my  heart.  The  ball  struck  my  watch,  and 
forced  me  back  ;  if  I  had  fallen  out  I  should  assuredly  have  been  killed,  if 
not  by  the  fall  by  those  around,  and  this  ball,  intended  to  despatch  me,  was 
turned  by  an  oveiTuling  Providence  into  a  messenger  of  mercy,«ind  saved 
my  life.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  of  gratitude  that  I  then  ex- 
perienced towards  my  heavenly  Father ;  the  whole  scene  was  vividly 
portrayed  before  me,  and  my  heart  melted  before  the  Lord.  I  felt  the 
Lord  had  preserved  me  by  a  special  act  of  mercy,  that  my  time  had  not  yet 
come,  and  that  I  had  still  a  work  to  perform  upon  the  earth, 

(Signed)        John  Taylok. 
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NOTES. 
In  addition  to  the  above  I  give  the  following : — 

Dr.  Bernhisel  infonned  me  that  Joseph,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
as  solemn  as  eternity,  said:  "I  am  going  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but  1 
am  as  calm  as  a  sunmier's  morning.  I  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  man."  I  heard  him  state,  in  reply  to  an  interrogatory, 
made  either  by  myself  or  some  one  in  my  hearing,  in  relation  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  "  I  am  not  now  acting  according  to  my  judgment;  others 
must  counsel,  and  not  me,  for  the  present,"  or  in  words  to  the  same  effect. 

The  governor's  remarks  about  the  press  may  be  partially  correct,  so  far  m 
the  legal  technicality  was  concerned,  and  the  order  of  admini^tei-ing  law. 
The  proper  way  would  perhaps  have  been  for  the  City  Council  to  have 
passed  a  law  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  then  for  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  to  have  ordered  it  to  be  abated  on  complaint.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  was  only  a  variation  in  form,  not  in  fact,  for  the  jNIunicipal  Court 
fomied  part  of  the  City  Council,  and  all  voted ;  aud  furthermore,  some  time 
after  the  murder.  Governor  Ford  told  me  that  the  press  ought  to  have  been 
removed,  but  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  remove  it  as  we  did  ;  that  if  we  had 
only  let  a  mob  do  it,  instead  of  using  the  law,  we  could  have  done  it 
without  difficulty,  and  no  one  would  have  been  implicated.  Thus  the 
governor,  who  would  have  winked  at  the  proceedings  of  a  mob,  lent  his  aid 
to,  or  winked  at,  the  proceedings  of  mob  violence  in  the  assassination  of 
Joseph  and  Ilyrum  Smith,  for  removing  a  nuisance  according  to  law,  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  informality  in  the  legal  proceedings  or  a  legal  technicality. 

I  must  here  state  that  I  do  not  believe  Governor  Ford  wcdd  have 
planned  the  murder  of  Joseph  and  Ilyrum  Smith ;  but  being  a  man  that 
courted  popular  opinion,  he  had  not  the  firmness  to  withstand  tho  mob, 
even  when  that  mob  were  seeking  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
innocence ;  he  lent  himself  to  their  designs,  and  thus  became  a  partaker  of 
their  evil  deeds. 

I  will  illustrate  this  vexed  question  with  the  following  official  paper, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Deseret  News,"  No.  30  :  — 

Two  of  the  brethren  arrived  this  evening  (June  13th,  1844),  from  Cnrthnge, 
and  said  that  about  300  mobbers  were  assembled  there,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  coming  against  Nauvoo.  Also  that  Hamilton  was  paying  a 
dollar  per  bushel  for  com  to  feed  their  animals. 

The  following  was  published  in  the  Warsaw  Signal  Office ;  I  insert  it  as 
a  specimen  of  the  unparalleled  corruption  and  diabolical  falsehood  of  which 
the  human  race  has  become  capable  in  this  generation : — 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hancock  Coimty,  convened  at  Car- 
thage on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1844,  Mr.  Knox  was  appointed  Tresident, 
John  Doty  and  Lewis  F.  Evans,  Vice-presidents,  and  William  Y.  Head, 
Secretary. 

Henry  Stephens,  Esq.,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  them  as  the 
sense  of  this  meeting : — 
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PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 


WnEiiEAS  information  has  reached  us,  about  which  there  can  be  uo  ques- 
tion, that  tlie  authorities  of  Nauvoo  did  recently  pass  an  ordinance  declaring 
rinting  Press  and  Newspaper  published  by  the  opponents  of  the  Prophet 
a  nuisance,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  did  direct  the  Marshal  of  the  city  and 
liis  adherents  to  enter  by  force  the  building  from  whence  the  paper  was 
issued,  and  violently  (if  necessary)  to  take  possession  of  the  press  and 
printing  materials,  and  thereafter  to  burn  and  destroy  the  same :  And 
wuKREAS,  in  pursuance  of  said  ordinance,  the  Marshal  and  his  adherents, 
together  with  a  mob  of  Monnons,  did,  after  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th  inst.,  violently  enter  said  building  in  a  tumiUtuous  manner,  burn  and 
destroy  the  press  and  otlier  materials  found  on  the  premises  : 

And  WHEHEAS  Ilyrum  Smith  did,  in  presence  of  the  City  Council  and 
the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  otter  a  reward  for  the  destruction  of  the  printing 
press  and  materials  of  the  "  Warsaw  Signal,"  —  a  newspaper  also  opposed  to 
his  interest : 

And  AVUEUEAS  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
our  Governniout,  firmly  guaranteed  by  the  several  constitutions  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  United  States  : 

\nd  wiiEKEAS  Ilyrum  Smith  has  within  the  last  week  publicly  threatened 
the  life  of  one  of  oiu:  valued  citizens,  Tiios.  C.  Shakp,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Signal : " 

Therefore  bo  it  solemnly  Resolved  by  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  in  public 
meeting  assembled. 

That  we  view  the  recent  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings thereunder,  as  an  outrage  of  an  alarming  character,  revolutionary 
and  tyrannical  in  its  tendency,  and  being  under  colour  of  law,  as  calculated 
to  subvert  and  destroy  in  the  minds  of  the  community  all  reliance  on  the  law, 

Resohed,  That  as  a  community  we  feel  anxious,  when  possible,  to  redress 
our  grievances  by  legal  remedies ;  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
law  has  ceased  to  be  a  protection  to  our  lives  and  property;  a  mob  at 
Nauvoo,  under  a  city  ordinance,  has  violated  the  highest  privilege  in  our 
government,  and  to  seek  redress  in  the  ordinary  mode  would  be  utterly 
ineffectual. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  threat  made  in  the  council  of  the  city,  not  only 
to  destroy  our  printing  press,  but  to  take  the  life  of  its  editor,  is  sutlicieut, 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  outrage,  to  command  the  efforts  and  the 
services  of  every  good  citizen  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  career  of  the 
mad  Prophet  and  his  demonaic  coadjutors.  W'e  must  not  only  defend  our- 
selves from  dangei',  but  we  must  resolutely  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  We  do  therefore  declare  that  we  will  sustain  our  press  and  tlie 
editor  at  all  hazards.  That  we  will  take  full  vengeance,  terrible  vengeance, 
should  the  lives  of  any  of  our  citizens  be  lost  in  the  eilbrt.  lluat  we  hold 
ourselves  at  all  times  in  readincs  to  co-operate  with  our  fellow-citizens  in 
this  State,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  to  extermhude,  utterly  exterminate,  the 
wicked  and  abominable  Mormon  leaders,  the  authors  of  our  troubles. 

Resolved,  That  a  conmiittee  of  five  be  appointed  forthwitli  to  notify  all 
persons  in  our  township  suspected  of  being  tlie  tools  of  the  Prophet  to  leave 
immediately  on  pain  of  instant  vengeance.    And  we  do  recommend  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  townships  to  do  the  same,  hereby  pledjjing  our- 
selves to  render  all  the  assistance  thoy  may  require, 

Hegoli'i'd,  That  the  time,  in  our  opinion,  has  arrived  when  the  adherents 
of  Smith,  as  a  body,  should  be  driven  from  the  surroimding  settlements  into 
Nauvoo  ;  that  the  Prophet  and  liis  miscreant  adheretits  should  then  be  de- 
manded at  their  hands,  and  if  not  surrendered,  A  avar  op  extermination 
snouLD  BE  waged,  to  the  entire  destruction,  if  necessary  for  our  protection, 
of  his  adherents.  And  we  do  liereby  reconmiend  this  resolution  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  townships,  to  the  Mass  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Carthage,  hereby  pledging  ourselves  to  aid  to  the  utmost  the  complete  con- 
summation of  tlie  object  in  view,  that  we  may  thereby  be  utterly  relieved 
of  tlie  alann,  anxiety,  and  trouble  to  which  we  are  now  subjected. 

Resolved,  That  every  citizen  arm  himself,  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the 
resolutions  lierein  contained. 

Mr.  lioosevelt  rose  and  made  a  brief  but  eloquent  speech,  and  called  upon 
the  citizens  throughout  the  country  to  render  efficient  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Roosevelt  then  moved  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  our  action 
in  future. 

Mr.  Catlin  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  so  that  the 
committee  should  consist  of  one  from  each  precinct;  which  motion,  as 
amended,  was  adopted. 

The  chair  then  appointed  the  following :  —  Col.  Levi  Williams,  Roclty 
Run  Precinct ;  Joel  Catlin,  Augusta ;  Saml.  Williams,  Carthage ;  Elislia 
Worrell,  Chili;  Capt.  Maddison,  St.  Mary's;  John  M.  Ferris,  Fountain 
Green ;  James  Rice,  Pilot  Grove  ;  John  Cams,  Bear  Creek  ;  0.  L.  Iligbee, 
Nauvoo ;  Geo.  Robinson,  La  Ilarpe ;  and  Geo.  Rockwell,  Warsaw,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sympson,  Walter  Bagby,  Esq.  was  requested  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting  during  the  absence  of  the  committee.  lie  spoke  long  and 
eloquently  upon  tlie  cause  of  oiu*  grievances,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  time  was  now  at  liand  when  we  were  individually  and  collectively 
called  upon  to  repel  the  innovations  upon  our  liberties,  and  suggested  that 
points  be  designated  as  places  of  encampment,  at  which  to  rendezvous  our 
forces,  that  we  may  be  ready  when  called  upon  for  efficient  action. 

Dr.  Barns,  one  of  the  persons  who  went  with  the  officers  to  Nauvoo  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  rioters,  having  just  arrived,  came  into  the 
meeting,  and  reported  the  result  of  tlieir  proceedings, — which  was,  th.'it  the 
persons  charged  in  the  writs  were  duly  arrested,  but  taken  from  the  officer's 
hands  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Sluuicipal  Court,  and  discharged, 
and  the  following  potent  words  entered  upon  the  records, — honourably 

DISCUAKGED. 

On  motion  of  0.  C.  Skinner,  Esq.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr. 
Bams  for  volunteering  his  services  in  executing  said  writs. 

Francis  M.  Higbee  was  now  loudly  called  for.  lie  stated  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Mormons  from  their  earliest  history,  throughout  their 
liellish  career  in  ISIissouri  and  this  State,  which  had  been  characterised  by 
tlie  darkest  and  most  diabolical  deeds  wliich  had  ever  disgraced  humanity. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  brought  in  the  following 
r<;port,  which  after  some  considenible  discussion  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Wlioreas  the  officer  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  writ  against  Joseph 
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Smith  and  otliers,  for  riot  in  thp  County  of  Ilnncock,  which  w\id  writ  said 
officer  has  served  upon  said  Smith  and  others;  and  whcivas  said  Smith  and 
others  refuse  to  obey  the  mandate  of  said  writ ;  and  whereas,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting:,  it  is  impossible  for  said  ofHcer  to  raise  a  posse  of  sutlicient 
strength  to  execute  said  writ;  and  whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  tliis  meeting, 
that  the  riot  is  still  pn>gressing,  and  that  violence  is  meditated  and  deter- 
mined on,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  circiimstanoes  of  the 
case  require  the  inter^iosition  of  executive  power :  Therefore, 

HesolvetJy  That  a  deputation  of  two  discreet  men  be  sent  to  Springtield,  to 
solicit  such  interposition. 

2nd.  Resolved,  That  said  deputation  be  furnished  v''h  n  certified  copy  of 
the  resolution,  and  be  authorised  to  obtain  evidence  by  affidavit  nnd  other- 
wise in  regard  to  the  violence  which  has  already  been  committed,  and  is 
still  further  meditated. 

Dr.  Evans  hero  rose  nnd  expressed  his  wish  that  the  above  resolutions 
would  not  retnnl  our  operations,  but  that  we  woidd  each  one  nnu  and  equip 
ourselves  forthwith. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  Wai-saw  were  ngnin  rt>nd  by  Dr.  Harns,  nnd 
passed  by  acclamation. 

On  motion  of  A.  Sympson,  Esq.,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hngby,  nppointing 
places  of  encampment,  was  adopted,  to  wit :  Warsaw,  Carthnge,  Green 
Plains,  Spilman's  Landing,  Chili,  nnd  Ea  Harpe. 

On  motion,  O.  C.  Skinner  nnd  Walter  Hngby,  I'l-sqrs.  were  nppointed  a 
committee  to  bear  the  resolutions  ndopted  by  this  meeting  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  requiring  his  executive  interposition. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Sherman,  a  Central  Corresponding  Connuitteo  wna 
appointed. 

Ordered,  Thnt  J.  II.  Shermnn,  TI.  T.  Wilson,  Chainu-y  IJobinson,  Wm.  S. 
Freeman,  Thos.  Momson,  F.  M.  Iligbee,  Lyman  Prentiss,  and  Stephen  II. 
Tyler  be  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Geo.  Kockwell, 

Resolved,  That  constables  in  the  diffi:>rent  precincts  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  obey  the  officer  in  possession  of  the  writs,  whenever  called 
upon,  in  summoning  the  posse. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

John  Knox,  President. 

Jonx  DoTV  I  Vice-presidents. 

Lewis  F.  Evans,    J  ' 

W,  Y.  Head,  Secretary. 
The  following  will  conclude  the  "  Expositor  Question." 

Nauvoo,  Jkiw  hUh,  1P44. 

Sir, — I  wiite  you  this  moniing  briefly  to  inform  you  of  the  facts  relative 
to  the  removal  of  the  press  and  fixtures  of  the  "Nauvoo  lOxpositor"  as  a 
nuisance, 

The  8th  and  10th  instant  were  spent  by  the  City  Council  of  Nauvoo  in 
receiving  testimony  concerning  the  character  of  the  "  Expositor,"  and  tiio 
character  and  designs  of  the  proprietors. 

In  the  investigation  it  appeared  evident  to  the  Council  that  the  pro- 
prietors were  a  set  of  unprincipled,  lawless  debauchees,  counterfeiters,  bogus 
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niakei-s,  ganihlera,  pence  disturln^rs,  nnd  that  the  grand  object  of  said  pro- 
l>riet(>rs  was  to  destroy  our  constitutional  rights  nnd  charterx>d  privileges; 
to  overthnnv  all  good  nnd  wholesome  nynlations  in  wiviety ;  to  stn^igthen 
theuiselvcs  against  the  municipality;  to  fortify  themselves  against  the 
clum-h  of  which  I  an>  a  n\emher,  mid  destroy  all  our  ivligions  rights  and 
privilege's  by  lib(>ls,  slanders,  falsel\(was,  perjin-y,  \c.,  and  sticking  nt  no 
corruption  to  accomplish  their  hellish  purposes,  ami  that  said  paper  of  its(>lf 
was  libellous  of  the  deep<>sl  dy(>,  and  very  injurious  as  a  vehicl(>  of  defama- 
tion, tending  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and  disturb  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  community,  and  (>sp,.,.ii,!ly  that  of  Xauvoo. 

After  a  long  and  patient  investigation  of  t lie  character  of  t lie  "  Expositor." 
nnd    tlit>  characters   and  designs  of  it,s    piMpri(>lors,  the  constitution,  tho 
charier  (see  addenda  to  Nauvoo  charter  from  the  Springtield  charter,  see.  7) 
ami  all  the  best  anthoiities  ou   the  subject  (see  lllacksloue  iii.  5  and  n 
itc.  \c.) 

The  (Mty  Council  decided  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  "peace,  benefit, 
good  onler,  and  regulations  "  of  ^^aid  city,  "  and  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty," and  for  "the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo," 
that  saitl  "  I'Ajiosilor"  should  be  r<>nioved  ;  and  declaring  said  "  I'.Nposittu"" 
a  nuisance,  ordered  the  Mayor  to  caus(>  tlieni  to  b(>  removed  without  delay 
which  (U'der  waa  committed  to  the  Marshal  by  duo  process,  and  by  him 
ex(-cnled  the  same  day.  by  removing  the  paper,  press,  and  fixtures  into  the 
streets,  and  burning  the  same;  all  whicli  was  don(>  without  riol,  iiois(>, 
tuuiult,  or  confusion,  as  lias  aln-ady  been  proved  bef(U-e  tlio  municipality  of 
the  city;  and  tho  particulars  of  the  wliole  transaction  may  be  expected  in 
our  next  *'  Nauvoo  Neighbour." 

I  send  you  this  hasty  sUetch  that  your  Excellency  may  be  awari>  of  tho 
lying  reports  (liat  are  now  being  circulated  by  cuir  enemies,  that  tliere  has 
been  a  "  nioh  at  Xaiiroo,"  and  "  l)loo(hui(ltfiioiil,r,"  and  "HKran'ni/  flint  two  mm 
irnr  hillrd,"  kc.  vtc,  as  we  hear  from  abroad,  are  false,  false  as  Satan  him- 
self could  invent,  and  that  noliiing  has  been  transacted  here  but  what  has 
been  in  perfect  accordance  with  tho  strictest  principles  of  law  and  good 
order  on  tlu"  part  of  the  autluu-ities  tif  this  city;  and  if  your  Mxci'lleucy  is 
not  salistied,  and  sliall  not  bi>  salislied,  after  reading  tli(>  wliole  proceedings, 
wliich  will, be  forthcoming  soon,  and  shall  demand  an  investigatiim  of  our 
municipality  before  . I udge  Eope,  (U-  any  legal  tribunal  at  the  (^ipilol,  y(Ui 
have  (>nly  to  write  yiuir  wishes  and  we  will  bo  forthcouiing;  wo  will  not 
trouble  you  to  file  a  writ  or  send  an  ollicer  for  us. 

I  remain  as  ever,  a.  friend  to  truth,  good  order. 

And  your  Hxcellency's  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  JosKi'ii  SMiiii. 

Ilia  Excellency  Thomas  I'ord. 


^"i."  -^J^-^  l^^&w«gll,1 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

T  THINK  tliat  the  tinj>alatablo  assertion  in  the  text  will  bo  proved  1)y 
the  following  contrastt  d  extracts  from  the  Loudon  "  Times,"  and  the 
"  Deseret  News." 

The  Black  Cottntry.  —  The  reports  of  the  assistiint-commiasiouers 
engaged  in  the  recent  education  inquiry  contain  some  very  painful  notices  of 
the  state  of  morals  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  collier  villages  in 
Durham,  where  the  men  earn  high  wages,  which  they  know  no  way  of 
spending  but  in  the  gi'atification  of  animal  appetites,  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  morals  and  manners,  it  is  said,  nuiy  not  he  described.  Adultery 
is  made  a  matter  of  mere  jest,  and  incest  also  is  frightfully  connnon  and 
seems  to  excite  no  disgust.  In  some  of  those  parts  girls  mingle  with  boys 
at  school  till  13, 14,  or  15  years  of  age,  and  that  in  schools  not  superintended 
by  women  ;  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  coarseness  of  manners  that  prevails 
in  these  schools.  Coming  south,  into  Stall'ordshire,  we  are  told  that  in  the 
union  of  Dudley,  where  boys  and  girls  can  earn  high  wages,  their  inde- 
pendence of  their  parents'  aid  to  maintain  them  leads  to  a  remarkable 
independence  of  conduct,  and,  in  fact,  no  restraint  is  put  upon  their  incli- 
nations either  by  their  parents  or  the  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
held  rather  a  shame  to  an  unmarried  woman,  not  to  have  had  a  child  ;  and 
the  assistant-commissioner,  Mr.  Coode,  says  that  the  details  given  to  him 
by  the  most  respectable  and  trustworthy  witnesses  would,  if  they  could  be 
reported,  be  discredited  by  most  men  of  the  world  only  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  proiiigacy  of  the  poor ;  but  he  adds  that,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  behaviour  and  manners  in  other  respects  of  girls  and  women  is  not  in 
public  less  decent  than  that  in  places  of  better  repute,  and  it  is  generally 
aasei-ted  that  this  early  corruption  of  females  does  not  hinder  them  from 
being  very  good  neighbours  and  excellent  hard-working  and  affectionate 
wives  and  mothers.  Education  in  this  district  is  not  much  prized ;  it  is  a 
common  saying,  "  The  father  went  to  the  pit  and  he  made  a  fortune,  the  son. 
went  to  school  and  he  lost  it."  But  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  upper 
classes  in  providing  schools  for  the  lower  that  education  is  gradually  making 
its  way,  and  many  who  cannot  read  are  ashamed  of  their  deficiency,  and 
desirous  to  have  their  children  taught.  In  a  village  where  an  energetic 
clergyman,  who  has  adopted  a  rough,  strong  style  of  preaching,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  his  church,  Mr.  Coode  noticed  during  the  service  that  all 
the  people  affected  to  find  the  place  in  the  books  furnished  to  them,  but  fidl 
half  the  books  were  held  upside  down,  and  within  his  observation  not  one 
was  open  at  the  right  place,  except  where  some  young  person  taught  to  read 
in  the  school  was  by  to  find  it. 

An  Ordinance  relating  to  Houses  of  Ill-fame  and  Prostittdion. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  that 
any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  keeping,  or  shall  be  an 
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inmate  of  any  house  of  ill-famo,  or  place  for  the  practice  of  fornication,  or 
adultery  ;  or  knowingly  own  or  be  interested  as  proprietor  or  landlord  of 
any  sucii  house  ;  or  any  person  or  persons  harbouring  or  keeping  about  his, 
her  or  their  private  premises  any  whoromaster,  strumpet  or  whore,  knowing 
them  to  be  guilty  of  following  a  lewd  course  of  life  ;  shall  be  liable  to  a  lino 
for  each  oll'ence  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment  at  th»;  discrt'ticm  of  the 
coijyt  having  jurisdiction.  In  a  prosecution  under  this  section,  the  person 
having  charge  of  any  house  or  place  shall  be  deemed  the  keeper  tliereof. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  on  the  trial  of  any  person  before  said  court, 
charged  with  either  of  tlie  offences  named  in  the  preceding  section,  for  the 
city  to  introduce  in  support  of  such  charge,  testimony  of  the  general 
clun-acter  and  reputation  of  the  person  or  place  touching  the  offence,  or 
charge  sot  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  the  defendant  may  likewise  resort  to 
testimony  of  a  like  nature  for  the  purpose  or  disproving  such  charge. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  incapacited  or  excused  fivm  testifying,  touch- 
ing any  offence  committed  by  another,  against  any  f  the  provisions  set  forth 
in  the  first  section  of  this  ordinance  by  reason  of  his  ©r  her  having  partici- 
pated in  such  crime ;  but  the  evidence  which  may  be  given  by  such  person 
shall  in  no  case  be  used  against  the  person  so  testifying. 

ScB.  4.  The  word  adultery  as  made  use  of  in  this  ordinance  shall  bo  con- 
strued to  mean  the  unlawfully  cohabiting  together  of  two  persons  when 
either  one  or  both  of  such  persons  are  married ;  and  the  word  fornication 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  cohabiting  together  of  two  immamed  persons. 

Passed  Dec.  30th,  1800. 

A.  O.  Smoot,  Mayor. 
RoBEHT  Campbell,  City  Recorder. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   ABSTRACT   OF   MORMON   HISTORY. 

June  1.  Birth  of  Mr.  Brifjfliam  Tounp,  at  Witting^iarii,  Vermont, 
U.  S.  In  this  year  Mr.  Ilober  C.  Kiiubiill  also  was  born 
(Juno  14th). 

Dec.  23.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  sen., 
generally  called  "  Old  Fallier  Smith,"  and  T^iicy  Mack,  known  as 
"  Mother  Smith,"  bom  at  Sharon,  Windsor  Co.  Vermont. 

1812.  A  book  called  the  "Manuscript  Found"  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Patterson,  a  bookseller  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  by  j\fr.  Solomon 
Spalding,  or  Spaulding,  of  Crawford,  Penn. ;  born  in  Ashford  Co., 
and  a  gi-aduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  author  died,  the 
bookseller  followed  him  in  1^20,  and  the  book  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  printer's  compositor,  Sidney  Rigdon,  one  of  the 
earliest  Mormon  converts.  Anti-Mormons  identify  parts  of  the 
"Book  of  Mormon"  with  the  "  Manuscript  Found."  The  Saints 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Patterson,  and  assert  that  Mr.  Spaukliiig's 
book  was  a  mere  historical  and  idolatrous  romance  concerning  the 
Ten  Lost  Tribes,  altogether  diiferent  from  lluir  ]Jiblion.  They 
trace  the  calumny  to  a  certain  Doctor  (so  called  because  a  seventh 
son)  Philastus  Ilurlbert,  or  Ilurlbut,  on  apostate  excommunicated 
for  gross  immorality,  and  bound  over  in  ^JJOOO  to  keep  the  peace, 
after  threatening  to  murder  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  And  they 
obsen-e  that  in  those  early  days  their  IVophet  was  too  unlearned  a 
man  to  adapt  or  to  alter  a  manuscript. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  powerfully  awakened  by  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Lane,  an  earnest  Methodist  minister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  removed  with  their  family — Alvin,  Ilyrum, 
Sophronia,  Joseph,  Samuel,  Ephraim,  AVilliam,  and  Catherine  from 
A'^ennont  to  New  York.  They  first  lived  at  I'almira,  AVayne  ( 'o., 
for  ten  years,  and  then  passed  on  to  Manchester,  Ontario  Co.,  the 
site  of  the  Hill  Cuniorah,  where  they  tarried  eleven  or  twelve 
years. 

Many  religious  revivals  in  Western  New  York.  ]Mr.  .Joseph  Smith 
becomes  partial  to  Methodism  (J.  Hyde,  clinp.  viii).  Early  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  occurred  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun, 'a  first  or  pre- 
paratory vision  announcing  his  ministry. 
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Sept.  20.  Second  vision  ;  tho  Angol  of  the  Lord  rovrnled  in  rather  a 
Holemn  way  to  Mr.  .lo.eph  Smith,  jun.,  the  existence  of  the  (Jold 
1  lates,  which,  according  to  Anti-Mormons,  he  and  bin  brother 
J  lyriini  had  lieen  .■nipioyed  in  forniiiKand  fabricating  for  Hon.e  vears 
On  the  next  day  r>-2nd),  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  opened  tho'placo 
wliere  tho  Plates  were  depoHited  and  saw  them. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  was  employed  by  a  person  called  Stroude  to 
dig  for  him,  n..ar  Hartwich,  Oswego  City,  N.  Y.  Mon.y  di^ei, 
were  then  common  in  that  part  of  the  State,  soekinff  the  buried 
treasures  of  Capt  Kidd,  th,,  buccaneer.  Near  Hartwich,  between 
the  years  1818-1812,  lived  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
juu.,  stole  tho  "Manuscript  Found  "  from  a  trunk  full  of  papers! 

1827.  Jan.  18  Mr.  Joseph  S.nith,  j,m.,  married  Miss  Emma  Hale, 
daiiKliter  of  fsaac  Hale,  of  South  IJainbridge,  Chenango  Co  N  Y 
This  person  afterwards  became  tho  Cyria  I'^lecta,  or  Elect  Ladv' 
and  ended  by  apostatising  and  marrying  a  (Jentilo. 

Sept.  22.  The  (^.olden  Plates  whic^i  tho  angel  announced  were 
taken  up  from  the  Hill  Ciimorah  with  amightvdisplavof  celestial 
machinery,  and  the  IJreast  Plate  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
found  According  to  0 entiles,  the  latter  was  a  "  peep  stone  stolen 
Ironi  \\  illard  Chase." 

Feb.  Martin  Harris,  a  farmer  from  whom  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  iun 
had  borrowed  ^50  to  defray  expenses  of  printing  tho  "  Book  of 
Mormon,"  submitted  a  transcript  of  the  Characters  to  Prof 
Anthou  and  Hr.  Mitchell  of  N.  Y.  The  former  pronounced  them 
to  be  a  "singular  scroll,"  and  "evidently  copied  after  the 
Alexican  Calendar  given  by  Humboldt." 

July.  Translation  of  "  I'jook  of  Mormon  "  mi.^pended  in  conse- 
quence of  Martin  Harris  stealing  (ll(i-118P)  pages  of  the  manu- 
script,  which  were  never  replaced.  For  this  reason  he  was  not 
enrolled  amongst  the  glorious  first  six  converts  to  Mormonisni. 
April  IG.  Mr.  Josepli  Smith,  jun.  saw  0.  Cowdeiy  the  first  time 
Tran.slation  of  "Book  of  Mormon"  resumed;  0.  Cowdery  actin"' 
as  secretary.  ° 

May  15.  John  the  Baptist  ordained  into  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  and  0.  Cowdery,  his  amanuensis,  who 
forthwith  baptized  each  other. 

June  or  July.  The  Plates  of  tho  "Book  of  Mormon"  were 
shown  by  the  Angel  of  (iod  to  the  three  earthly  witnesses— Oliver 
Cowdery,  Uavid  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris. 

The  '^Book  of  Mormon  "  was  translated  and  published,  and  this  year 
is  No.  1  of  tho  Jlonnon  /Era. 

April  0.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Dav  Saints  was 
organised  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.  It  began  with  six'  members  or 
elders  being  ordained,  viz. :  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  Mr.  Hyrum 
Smith,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Oliver 
Cowdery,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Knight.    The  Sacrament  was  adminis- 
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tered,  and  hands  were  laid  on  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this 
first  occason  in  the  Church. 
JS  3  0  April  11.  Oliver  Cowdery  preached  the  first  piihlic  discourse  on 

this  dispensation,  and  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  as  revealed 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jiin.  During  this  month  the  first  miracle 
was  performed  by  the  power  of  God  in  Colesville,  Broom  Co. 
N.Y. 

June  1.  First  Conference  of  the  Church  at  Fayette,  Seneca  Co. 
N.  Y.  During  this  month  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  was  twice 
arrested  on  false  pretences,  tried,  and  acquitted  ;  whilst  his  wife, 
by  special  revelation,  was  entitled  "  Elect  Lady  "  and  "  Daughter 
of  God." 

Aug.  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Sidney  Eigdon  were  converted. 

Sept.  19.  0.  Pratt  baptized. 

Oct.  The  first  missionaries  to  the  Lamanites  wfere  appointed. 

Dec.  Sidney  Eigdon  visited  the  Prophet. 

1831.  Jan.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  set  out  for  Kirtland,  the  birthplace  of 

Sidney  Eigdon. 

Feb.  1.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  jun.  anrived  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  the 
first  of  his  many  Ilegiras. 

Feb.  9.  God  commanded  the  elders  to  go  forth  in  pairs  and 
preach. 

March  8.  John  Whitmer  was  appointed  Church  recorder  and 
historian  by  revelation. 

June  6.  The  Melchisedek,  or  Superior  Priesthood,  was  first  con- 
feiTed  upon  the  elders. 

June  10-19.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  and  sundry  Saints  trans- 
ferred themselves  from  Kirtland,  Ohio,  to  Jackson  Co.  Missouri, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  July.  The  Land  of  Zion 
was  dedicated  and  consecrated  for  the  gathering  of  the  Saints,  and 
the  first  log  was  laid  in  Kaw  township,  twelve  miles  west  of 
Independence,  ISF'". 

Aug.  2-3.  Site  for  the  temple  of  New  Zion  dedicated,  a  little 
west  of  Independence. 

Aug.  4  First  Conference  of  the  Chiu'ch  in  the  land  of  Zion 

held. 

Aug.  9.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  returned  from  Independence 
to  Kirtland,  and  arriving  about  the  end  of  the  month  (27th  ?) 
established  the  fatal  "  Kirtland  Safety  Society  Bank." 

1832.  March  25.  Mr.  Joseph  Smi-h,  jun.  and  Sidney  Eigdon  were  taiTed 

i.nd  feathered  by  a  mob  for  attempting  to  establish  communism  and 
dishonourable  dealing,  forgery,  and  swindling.     (J.  11.) 

March  26.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  acknowledged  the  President  of 
the  H'gh  Priesthood  at  a  General  Council  of  the  Church;  visited 
his  flock  in  Missouri. 

April  2.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  left  Ohio  for  Missouri,  aid 
arrived  at  Independence  on  the  24th. 

April  14.  Mr.  Briuhani  .Young,  converted  by  Elder  Samuel 
Smith,  and  baptized  by  Eleazar  Millard,  in  this  year  went  to  Kirt- 
land, Ohio,  and  became  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Prophet. 
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Mayl.  At  an  Ecumenical  Council  held  at  Independence  Mo 
it  was  decided  to  print  the  "  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants  '' 

May  a  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jim.  left  Missouri  for  Kirsland,  where 
he  arrived  in  J'me. 

June.  The  first  Mormon  periodical,  the  "  Evening  and  Morning 
Star,"  was  published  by  the  Church,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Phelps,  at  Independence,  Mo.,  where  the  Saints  num- 
bered 1200  souls. 

Nov.  6.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.'s  son  Joseph  bom  at  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Ileber  C.  Kimball  was  baptized. 
Jan.  22.  Gift  of  tongues  conferred. 

Feb.  2.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  Jun.  finished  his  inspired  retranslation 
of  tlie  New  Testament. 

March  18.  The  Quonmi  of  Three  High  Priests,  viz.  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  Campbellite  or  reformed 
Baptist  preacher,  and  Frederick  G.  Williams,  an  early  convert, 
was  organised  as  a  Presidency  of  the  Church  in  Kirtland,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  have  visions  of  the  Saviour,  of  concoiu^ses 
of  angels,  itc.  &c. 

July  2.  Mr.  Josepli  Smith,  jun.  finished  the  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

July  20.  A  mob  of  Missourians  in  Jackson  City,  tore  down  the 
new  newspaper  office,  tarred,  feathered,  and  whipped  the  Saints. 
Thereupon,  three  days  afterwards,  the  Saints  agi-eed  with  their 
persecutors  to  leave  Jackson  Co.,  and  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Lord's  House  in  Kirtland. 

Sept.  11.  A  printing  press  was  established  at  Kirtland  for  the 
publication  of  the  "  Latter  Day  Saints'  Messenger  and  Advocate," 
Bishop  Partridge  being  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Zion. 

Oct.  8.  Elders  W.  W.  Phelps  and  O.  Hyde  presented  to  the 
Governors  of  Missouri  a  petition  from  the  Saints  of  .Taekson  City 
praying  for  redress. 

Oct.  31.  Ton  Mormon  houses  destroyed  by  the  populace  in  Jack- 
son Co.  Two  of  a  mob  were  killed  by' the  Samts.  "  Tliis  was  the 
first  blood  shed,  and  the  Mormons  shed  it "  (J.  H.).  Until  Nov.  4, 
the  persecutions  continued,  till  the  Saints  evacuated  Jackson  Co. 
and  fied  to  Clay  Co. 

Dec.  I'ersecutions  raged  against  the  Saints  in  Van  Buren 
Co.,  Mo. 

Dec.  18.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  sen.  was  ordained  Patriarch. 

Dec.  27.  Tlie  mob  permitted  Messrs.  Davis  and  Kelley  to  carrv 
the  establishment  of  the  "  livening  and  Morning  Star ''  to  Liberty, 
Clay  Co.,  Mo,,  where  they  began  to  publish  the  "Missouri 
Enquirer." 

Feb.  17.  /V  First  Presidency  of  Three,  and  a  High  Council  of  Twelve, 
were  first  organisetl. 

Feb.  20.  Mr.  .Joseph  Smitli,  jun.  began  to  raise  a  small  army  for 
can-ying  out  his  dreams  of  pliysical  cmiquest  .nnd  temporal  sove- 
reignty (J.  H.)  J  also  to  defend  himself  against  the  Missoiu-ian 
mob. 
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May  3.  At  a  Conference  of  Elders  in  Kirtland,  the  body  eccle- 
siaBtic  was  first  named  "The  Churcli  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lattor-Day 
Saints."  The  body  of  Zelph,  the  Lamanite,  was  dug  up  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  jun.  in  Illinois. 

May  5.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  marched  on  Missouri  with  150 
Monnons  (?)  In  other  words,  left  Kirtland  for  Missouri  with  a 
company  for  the  redemption  of  Zion. 

June  19.  The  cholera  broke  out  in  "Zion's  Camp"  soon  after 
its  aiTival  in  Missouri,  and  a  terrible  storm  scattered  the  mob. 

June  23.  The  Camp,  after  suffering  from  cholera,  an-ived  at 
Liberty,  Clay  Co.,  Mo. 

June  29  (or  Nov.  29?).  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  and  Oliver 
Cowdery,  first  make  a  "Conditional  Covenant  with  the  liOrd" 
that  they  would  pay  tithing.  This  was  its  first  introduction 
among  the  Latter-L»ay  Saints. 

July  9.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jim.  left  Clay  Co.  and  returned  to 
Kirtland,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Feb.  14.  A  Quonmi  of  Twelve  Apostles  was  organised,  amongst 
whom  were  Brigham  Young  and  Ileber  Kimball.  The  former, 
being  then  thirty-four  ycuirs  old,  was  appointed  the  head  of  th(3 
Apostolic  College,  and  receiving  the  gift  of  tongues,  was  sent  ou 
a  missionary  tour  towards  the  East. 

Feb.  21.  First  meeting  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Feb.  28.  The  organisation  of  the  Quorum  of  Seventies  began. 

May  3.  The  Twelve  left  Kirtland  on  their  first  mission. 

July.  The  rolls  of  Egyptian  papyrus,  which  contained  the  wiit- 
ings  of  Abroliam  and  Joseph  in  Egypt  *,  were  obtained  in  tho 
early  part  of  this  month. 

Aug.  17.  At  a  General  Assembly  at  Kirtland,  the  "  Book  of  Doc- 
trines and  Covenants  "  was  accepted  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
including  the  "  Lectures  on  Faith  "  delivered  by  Sidney  lligdon. 

Jan.  4.  A  Hebrew  professorship  established  at  Kirtland. 

Jan.  21.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  in  Kirtland  met  in  tho 
Temple  School-room,  and  anointed  and  blessed  one  anothor,  when 
visions  of  heaven  were  opened  to  many. 

March  24-27.  The  House  of  the  Lord  in  liirtland,  costing 
^$^40,000,  was  dedicated. 

April  3.  In  the  House  of  the  Lord,  the  Saviour,  Mosos,  Ellas, 
and  Elijah  appeared  to  Ur.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  and  C).  Cowdory, 
and  delivered  the  keys  of  tho  several  priesthoods,  and  unlimited 
power  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual. 

May.  The  Mormons  were  requested  by  the  citizens  to  remove 
from  Clay  Co.,  Mo.,  to  CaiToll,  Davies,  and  Caldwell  Counties,  and 
founded  the  city  of  "  Far  West  "  in  Caldwell  Co. 

1837.     June  12.    Messrs.  II.  Kimball  and  0.  Hyde,  and  on  tho  13th  W, 

»  "  Nemo  mortiiUnm  omnibus  liorls  snpit,"  i»  well  proved  by  the  Mormon  nttempts  to  decipher 
hieroglyphics.  M.  Kemy  lias  given,  with  tiie  assistance  of  M.  Thcodule  llcveria,  a  terrible  bluw 
to  the  Book  of  Abraham  in  the  seventeenth  note  ai  the  em!  of  his  secoRii  ■•■sUimc. 
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Richards,  set  out  to  convert  England  (returned  in  July,  1838) 
I  his  was  the  first  organised  foreign  mission 

July  20.  Elders  II.  C.  Ki.nball,  0.  Hyde,  W.  llichards,  J.  Good- 
son,  Lluissell,  and  Priest  J.  Fielding,  leaving  Kirtland  on  Juno 
13,  sailed  fimn  N.  1.  m  the  ship  "Gamclc"  (July  1),  and  landed 
Rt  Livei-pool.  Three  days  aftei-wards  Preston  had  the  honour  of 
first  hearing  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  revealed  to  Mr.  Joseph 
femith,jun.  Tlie  first  baptism  by  divine  autlioritv  was  performed 
by  immersion  in  the  river  Ilibble  (July  30),  and  the  first  confir- 
mation of  members  toolc  place  at  Walkerford  Chaidgey  (Au-ust  4) 

July  27.  Mr.  .loseph  Smith,  jun.  was  prosecuted  with  a  vexa- 
tious lawsuit  at  Painsville,  Ohio. 

Sept.  27.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  left  Kirtland  to  establish 
gathering  places,  and  visit  the  Saints  in  Missouri,  and  arrived 
m  Far  West  about  the  last  of  October  or  the  first  of  November 

Dec.  10.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  arrived  in  Kirtknd  from 
Missouri. 

^    Dec.  25.  The  first  Conference  of  Mormons  in  England  was  lield 
m  tlie  Cock  Pit,  Preston.    An  extensive  apostacy  befell  during'  this 
month  in  Kirtland,  Ohio  ;  and  the  "  Safety  Society  Bank  "  foiled 
to  the  great  scandal  of  Mormondom.  ' 

Jan.  12.  Mr,  .Toseph  Smitli,  jun.,  and  Sidney  Eigdon  fled  from  Kirt- 
land to  escape  mob  violence,  and  arrived  at  Far  West  on  Mardi  14 
^pril  12  and  13.  Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  David 
Wlutmer,  the  three  witnesses  to  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  (others 
say  O.  Cowdery,  D.  Whitmer,  and  L.  E.  Jolmson),  chni-getl  witli 
lying,  theft,  counterfeiting,  and  defaming  tlie  Prophet's  character 

w'w"*T."?''^/™™  t''«c^»i'cJ»  (J-  II-).  Orson  Hyde,  Tlios.  B.  Marsh. 
W.  VV.  1  helps,  and  others  apostatised,  accused  the  Prophet  of 
being  accessoiy  to  several  thefts  and  murders,  and  of  meditating  a 
tyranny  over  tliat  part  of  Missouri,  and  eventually  over  tlie  whole 
republic  (J.  H.), 

April  20.  Elders  II.  C.  Kimball  and  0.  Hvde  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  their  return  home. 

u  i-^?^  ■*■  ^^^^^y    Rigdon    in    an    anniversary   discourse    called 
Sidney  s  Last  Sermon,"  threatened  Gentiles  and  apostates  with 

violence;  the  "Danite  Band,"  according  to  Auli-Mormons,  was  at 

once  orua;;ised. 

July  6.  The    Saints  were   ag'ain  persecuted ;    605  Saints  left 

Kirtland  for  Jlissouri,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  was  carried 

before  Judge  King. 
Aug.  0.  Troubles  in  Gallatin  Co.,  occasioned  by  elections.     The 

Mormons  say  that  persecutions  of  the  Saints  commenced  in  Davies 

Co.,  Mo. 

Aug.  and  Sept.  Emeutes  between  the  mob  and  the  Mormons: 
the  latter  seizcni  00  to  «0  stand  of  arms  at  IJicIimoiid,  and  fired  ou 
the  militia,  mistaking  them  for  the  mob.  The  militia,  after  losing 
several  of  their  number,  returned  the  fire,  killing  Mr.  D.  W.  Patten 
(J.  11.). 

S'.'pt.  7.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  was  tried  before  Judge  Kin'>' 
of  Davies  Co.  ° 
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Sept.  25.  The  Saints,  attempting  political  rule  in  Davies  Co., 
wor(!  attacked  by  the  citizen  mob,  wlio  murmured  at  being  placed 
under  Mormon  iiile  (J.  II.),  and  forced  the  intrudera  to  vacate.  Mr. 
Brigbam  Young  fled  for  bia  life  to  Quincy,  111. 

Oct.  1.  After  a  battle  in  Carroll  Co.,  Mo.,  the  Saints  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  town  of  De  Witt,  Carroll  Co.  (Oct.  11). 

Oct.  25.  At  the  battle  of  Crooked  Iliver,  D.  W.  Patten,  alias 
Capt.  Fearnot,  the  head  of  the  Danitea,  was  killed  (Mormon 
calendar). 

Oct.  27.  Gen.  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  of  Mo.,  issued  his  "  extermi- 
nation order  "  to  Gen.  J.  B.  Clark. 

Oct.  30.  The  militia  (mob),  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
comrades,  slaughtei-ed  16  Mormons  and  2  boya,  at  Ilaun's  Mills. 

Oct.  ;U.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  others,  were  betrayed  by 
J.  M.  Ilinckle. 

Nov.  1.  Gen.  J.  B.  Clarlc,  with  a  military  force,  .siu-rounded 
Far  West,  and  took  prisoners  (by  stratagem)  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
jun.,  Mr.  Ilyruni  Smith,  and  40  others,  Avho  were  placed  in  jail, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  — a  catastrophe 
prevented  by  Gen.  Doniphan.  The  Saints  gave  up  their  arms, 
and  Far  West  was  plundered  by  the  mob. 

Nov.  2.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  left 
Far  West  for  Independence. 

Nov.  4.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were 
kindly  received  at  Independence. 

Nov.  12.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  and  52  others,  were  tried  at  Eich- 
mond,  Ray  Co.,  Mo.,  and  after  a  naiTow  escape  from  being  shot  by 
the  militia,  were  handed  to  the  civil  authorities,  placed  in  close 
confinement  in  Liberty  jail  and  released. 

Dec.  The  Saints  withdi-ew  into  Illinois. 

1839.  Feb.  14  and  March  26.  Mr.  Drigham  Young  and  others  fled  from  Far 
AVest  to  Illinois,  and  attempted  to  relay  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  at  the  New  Jerusalem,  12  miles  west  of  Independence, 
Jackson  Co.,  Mo. 

April  6.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  were 
removed  for  trial  from  Richmond  to  Gallatin,  Davies  Co. 

April  9.  The  trial  of  the  prisoners  commenced  before  Judge 
King. 

April  15.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  and  his  companions,  left 
Davies  for  Boone  Co.,  and  on  the  way  escaped  from  their  jailor- 
guards. 

April  18-22.  The  Saints  evacuated  Far  West,  and  amved  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

April  26.  i\Ir.  Brigham  Young  privily  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Temple  at  Indepemhnice  (M.  Reniy).  A  Conference  was  held  at 
the  Temple  Lot,  in  Far  West,  in  fulfilment  of  a  revelation  given, 
July  8, 1838.  (Appendix  to  "  Compendium  of  Faith  and  Doctrines," 
&c.) 

May  9.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  visited  Commerce,  Hancock  Co., 
111.  at  the  invitation  of  Dr,  Iaa*c  Galland,  of  whom  he  obtained, 
gi-atis,  a  large  tract  of  land  to  induce  the  Mormons  to  immigrate. 
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and  upon  the  receipt  of  revelation  called  his  people  around  him, 
and  sold  them  the  town  lots  (J.  II.). 

June  11.  The  first  house  was  built  by  tlie  Saints  at  Commerce, 
a  new  "State  of  Zion,"  afterwards  called  Nauvoo  —  the  beautiful 
site — which  presently  contained  1.5,000  souls. 

June  27.  Orson  Hyde,  the  Apostle,  returned  to  the  Church. 

July  4.  P.  P.  Pratt  and  Morris  Phelps  escaped  from  the  jail  in 
Columbia,  Boone  Co..  Mo. 

Aug.  29.  Elders  P.  P.  Pratt  and  0.  Pratt  set  out  on  their  first 
mission  to  England,  followed  on  Sept.  18  by  Elders  Brigham  Young 
and  II.  C.  Kimball,  and  on  Sept.  20,  21  by  Eldei-s  G.  A.  Smith,  11. 
Iledlock,  and  T.  Turley  :  0.  Hyde,  though  previously  appointed  by 
revelation,  did  not  accompany  them  (J.  11.).  The  result  was  a 
body  of  709  converts. 

Oct.  29.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  S.  Rigdon,  E.  Iligbee,  and  O. 
P.  Eockwell,  the  Chief  of  the  Danites,  set  out  from  Naiivoo  as 
dekigates  from  the  Church  to  the  (J eneral  Government,  and  arrived 
on  the  28th  Nov.  at  Washington,  U.  C,  seeking  to  obtain  redress 
from  Congress  for  their  losses  in  Missouri. 

1840,  Marcli  4  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,    returned  from  Washington  to 

Nauvoo. 

March  9.  Elders  Yoimg,  KimbaU,  P.  Pratt,  0.  Pratt,  Smith,  and 
Hedlock,  sailed  from  N.  Y.  for  England. 

April  C.  The  English  mission  from  N.  Y.  landed  at  Liverpool. 

April  15.  Elder  O.  Hyde  set  out  from  Nauvoo  on  a  mission  to 
Jerusalem. 

April  21.  Commerce  was  finally  named  Nauvoo. 

May  27.  The  first  number  of  the  "  Latter-Uny  Saints'  Millenuiiil 
Star,"  was  published  at  Manchester. 

June  0.  The  iirst  company  of  emigrating  Saints  sailed  from 
Livei-pool  and  reached  N.  Y.  in  July  20.  About  the  1st  of  June 
appeared  the  first  English  edition  of  the  "Latter-Day  Saints' 
Hymn  Book." 

Aug.  7.  The  first  regular  company  of  200  emigi'ants,  conducted 
by  Elders  Theodore  Turley,  a  returning  missionary,  and  Williiim 
Clayton,  an  early  Englisli  convert,  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  N.  Y, 

Sept.  14.  Mr.  Joseph  Sniitli,  .eeu.  died  at  Xauvoo. 

Oct.  3.  The  Mormons  began  to  build  their  Temple,  and  petitioned 
the  legislature  of  Illinois  for  the  incorporation  of  Nauvoo. 

Dec.  16.  The  Municipal  Charter  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo  became 
law. 

1841.  Jan.  The  first  English  edition    of  the  "Book  of  Mormon"  was 

published. 

Feb.  4.  The  Nauvoo  Coi-poratiou  Act,  passed  in  the  preceding 
winter,  began  t.  be  in  ioice.  The  Nauvoo  Legion  was  organised 
by  Mr.  Joseph  S.nith,  who  made  himself  its  Lieut. -General. 

April  6.  The  comer  stone  of  the  House  of  tlie  Lnnl  in  Nauvoo 
was  laid.  A  second  mission,  composed  of  Elders  B.  Yo'mg,  II.  0. 
Kimball,  0.  Pratt,  W.  Woodruff;  J.  Taylor,  G.  A.  Smith,  and  W. 
Eichards,  left  N.  Y.  on  April  2,  and  landed  at  Liverpool  on  May  20. 
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June  5.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  was  arrested,  under  a  requisition  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  was  tried  at  Monmouth,  111., 
on  the  9th,  and  was  acquitted  ou  the  next  day. 

July  1.  Messrs.  Brigham  Young  and  Ileber  Kimball  returned 
from  England. 

Nov.  8.  The  baptismal  font,  in  Nauvoo  Temple,  was  dedicated, 

1842.  March  1.  "  Book  of  Abraham  "  translated  and  published  in  "Times 

and  Seasons." 

May  G.  Attempt  to  assassinate  Lieut.-Gov.  Boggs,  attributed  to 
0.  P.  Ilockwell. 

May  19.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  made  Mayor  of  Nauvoo. 

Aug.  0.  Mr,  Joseph  Smith  prophesied  that  the  Saints  would  bo 
driven  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Aug.  8.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  an-ested  a  second  time  imder  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  the  ilrst. 

Dec.  7.  Mr.  O.  Hyde  returned  from  his  mission  to  Palestine. 

Doc.  20.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  charged  with  assassination,  was 
aiTested  a  third  time  under  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

In  this  year  polygamy  began  to  bo  whispered  about  Nauvoo 
(J.  IL). 

1843.  Jan.  5.  Mv.  Joseph  Smith  acquitted  at  Springville. 

Jan.  20.  Mr.  0.  I'ratt  received  back  into  the  Church. 

May  G.  Lieut.-Gov.  L.  W.  Boggs  (under  Governor  D,  Dunklin), 
of  Missouri  (who  had  offended  the  Mormons  by  driving  them  from 
the  State  in  18;}8),  was  shot  in  the  mouth  through  an  open  window, 
an  act  generally  attributed  to  O.  P.  Rockwell,  Chief  of  the  Danites, 
"  with  the  connivance,  and  under  the  instructions  of  Joseph 
Smith  "  (J.  II.).  In  this  year  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  became  Mayor  of 
Nauvoo,  vice  J.  C.  Bennett  "  cut  off  for  imitating  Smith  in  his 
spiritual  wifedom  "  (J.  II.).  Anti-Mormons  declare,  that  in  1843, 
polygamy  was  enjoined  a  second  time,  but  not  practised  till  1852. 

June  23.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  again  an'ested,  and  released  on  July  2. 

July  12.  Revelation  enjoining  polygamy  received. 

Aug.  30.  Gen.  J.  A.  Bennett  baptized. 

Nov.  4.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  sent  his  letters  to  the  candidates  for 
tiie  Presidency  of  the  U.  S. 

Nov.  28.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  addresses  a  memorial  to  Congress 
respecting  the  transactions  at  Missouri. 

1844.  Feb.  7.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  issued  his  address  as  candidate  for  the 

Presidency  of  the  U.  S. 

May  17.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  was  caiTied  in  triumph  through  the 
strt.'ets  of  Nauvoo. 

May  4.  Francis  M.  Iligbee,  expelled  for  disobedience  from  the 
Church,  prosecuted  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  for  sland^^r,  and  aiTested  him 
under  a  capias :  the  defendant  then  sued  out  a  habeas  corpus  before 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Nauvoo  of  whicli  he  was  Mayor. 

May  G.  Dr.  1{.  D.  Foster  and  Mr.  AVilliam  Law,  having  libelled, 
in  the  "Expositor"  paper,  Mr.  Jn^t  |iii  Smith,  accusing  him  of  having 
tnUon  to  ppivitual  wife  Mrs.  Fo'f^or,  wore  punished  by  the  marshal 
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and  municipal  ofTiccrs,  who,  with  a  posse,  broke  tho  press  as  a 
nuisance,  and  burned  the  types.  Tho  libellers  tied,  and  took  out 
a  warrant  against  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  and  others,  who  resisted  and 
repelled  the  officer  in  charge,  whereupon  the  militia  was  oi-dered 
out. 

June  13.  The  Gentiles  armed  against  the  Mormons. 

June  17.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  arrested  and  released. 

June  24.  Gov.  Ford,  of  Illinois,  persuaded  tlie  Smiths,  under  tho 
pledge  of  his  word,  and  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  State,  to  yield 
up  their  arms,  and  sent  them  prisoners  under  the  charge  of  GO 
militia  men,  tho  Carthage  Greys,  a  highly  hostile  body,  connnanded 
by  Capt.  Smith,  to  Carthage,  tho  Capital  of  Hancock  Co.,  18  to  20. 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  where  6000  Mormons  were  in  arms. 

June  25.  The  prisoners  were  arrested  by  the  constable  on  a 
charge  of  treason. 

June  20.  The  governor  again  pledged  himself  for  the  personal 
safety  of  his  prisoners. 

June  27  (Thursday).  A  body  of  200  armed  ^Missourians,  with* 
their  faces  painted  and  blackened,  broke  into  Carthage  jail,  and  at 
5  r.M.  murdered,  in  a  most  cowardly  and  brutid  mauner,  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Ilyruni,  and  dejperately  wounded  Mr.  John 
Taylor ;  Dr.  Willard  Richards  alone  escaping. 

Aug.  15.  The  Twelve  Apostles,  witli  Mr,  Brigluun  Young  at 
the  head,  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the  Cliurch,  and  addressed  an 
Encyclical  to  ''  all  the  Saints  in  the  world." 

Out.  7.  Mr.  Brigliani  Young,  tliePrcsident  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
came  from  ]5o8ton,  and  succeeded  to  tlie  I'residency  of  tho  Church, 
defeating  Sidney  lligdon,  who  was  forthwith  cut  off,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  buft'etings  of  Satan. 

Nov.  17.  Mr.  David  Smith,  son  of  tho  Prophet,  born  at  tho 
Nauvoo  Mansion. 

1845.  Feb.  The  Mormon  leaders  detei-mined  to  abandon  Nauvoo. 

May.  The  capstone  of  the  Mormon  Temple  was  laid,  and  endow- 
ments began. 

Sept.  11.  Twenty-nine  Mormon  houses  burnt  by  the  Gentiles. 

Sept.  24.  The  Charter  of  Nauvoo  was  repealed  by  the  State 
legislature.  Tlie  authorities  of  the  Church  made  a  treaty  with 
the  mob  to  evacuate  the  "  Beautifid  City  "  on  the  following  spring. 
Several  places  were  proposed ;  Vancoiiver's  Island  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  Texas  by  Mr.  Lyman  Wight,  California  by  others  :  at  last 
they  chose  some  valley  in  the  Ivocky  Mountains  (J.  II.). 

1840.  Jan.  Baptism  for  the  dead  was  administered  in  the  Mississippi 
Iliver ;  on  the  20th  a  band  of  Mormon  pioneers  left  Nauvoo,  and 
"  located  "  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Feb.  The  first  Mormon  Exodus  began  with  this  montli :  2000 
souls  crossed  the  frozen  Missi-»:<ippi  m  route  for  Council  Bluffs. 

April  24.  The  Exiled  Saints  arrived  at  Garden  Grove,  Iowa  T. 

May  1.  Deilication  of  tlie  Temple  at  A'auvoo. 

May  10.  The   Pioneer  Camp  of  the  Saints  arrived  at  ISIount 
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Juno  —  July.  Tlio  Mormon  battalion  (HOO  men),  on  being  called 
for  by  the  general  Government,  set  out  for  tlie  Mexican  campaign. 
"  Mr.  Briglmm  Young  sells  a  company  of  liis  brethren  for  if?20,(X)0." 
(J.  H.).  "  You  shall  have  your  battalion  a\,  once,  if  it  has  to  bo  a 
class  of  our  elders,"  said  Mr.  Brigham  Young  (Capt.  II.  Stansbury). 

Sept.  10, 1.3.  After  tliree  days  of  fighting  the  few  surviving  Saints 
were  expelled  froniNauvoo  in  n  "cruel,  cowardly,  and  brutal  manner." 

Sept.  10.  The  trustees  of  the  Chundi  in  Nauvoo  made  a  treaty 
with  the  mob  for  the  siu'render  of  their  city,  and  its  immediate 
evacuation  by  the  remnant  of  the  Saints.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  Quorum  of  Three  was 
reorganised  at  a  special  confen-ence,  held  at  Council  Ulufls,  Iowa, 
Mr.  Brigham  Young  nominating  his  coadjutors.  The  "  Twelve" 
delivered  themselves  of  an  epistlo  to  the  Saints,  lu-ging  them  to 
recommence  the  gathering,  _     . 

1847.  April  14.  The  pioneer  band,  14,3  men,  headed  by  Mr.  Brigham  Young, 

and  driving  seventy  waggons,  left  winter  quarters,  Omaha  Nation, 
on  the  west  banlv  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  followed  Colonel 
Fremont's  trail  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

July  2.'3rd.  Messrs.  O.  Pratt,  W.  Woodruff,  and  a  few  others 
anived  at  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

July  24tli.  Mr.  Brigham  Young  and  the  main  body  entered  the 
valley  on  this  day,  which  became  a  solemn  anniversary  in  the 
Church.  The  Mormons  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
city. 

Oct.  31.  Mr.  Brigham  Young  retmned  to  Council  Bluffs. 

1848.  Feb.  20.  The  emigration  from  England  re-opened  after  a  suspension 

of  two  years. 

May.  Mr.  Brigham  Young  (whose  appointment  had  been  con- 
firmed by  a  general  conference  held  at  Ivanesville,  Jiwa),  left 
winter  quarters  the  second  time,  and  followed  by  I\Ir.  II.  C.  Kim- 
ball and  the  mass  of  the  Saints,  reached  the  Pronnsed  Land  in 
September. 

Sept.  Some  Mormons  who  had  started  from  N.  Y.  for  San 
Francisco,  expecting  to  find  the  Chur  J>.  in  California  or  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  arrived  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  west. 

Nov.  10.  The  temple  in  Nauvoo  burnt. 

1849.  March  6.  At  a  convention  held  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  the  constitution  of 

the  State  of  Deseret  was  drafted,  and  the  legislature  was  elected 
imder  its  provisions. 

July  2.  Delegates  sent  to  Washington,  petitioned  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  free  sovereign  and  independent  state. 

August.  Captain  Stansbury  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison,  T.  E., 
by  order  of  the  Federal  Government,  surveyed  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley. 

Sep.  9.  A  bill  organising  Utah  Territory  was  signed  by  President 
Fillmore.  The  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  was  organised.  Five 
Y'utas  were  killed  in  battle  by  Captain  John  Scott  and  his 
Mormons, 
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April  5.  Tho  assembly  met,  and  Utah  Territory  was  duly  organised. 

May  27.  The  walls  of  the  temple  at  Nuuvoo  were  blown  down 
by  a  hurricane. 

Juno  14.  The  first  missionaries  to  Scandinavia  landed  in  Copen- 
lingen,  Denmark. 

June  15.  The  first  number  of  the  "  Deseret  News "  appeared 
liiuler  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Willard  ]{l(-hards. 

August  12.  The  first  baptisms  in  Denmark  by  legal  authority 
in  this  Dispensation  took  place. 

Sept.  ».  The  "  Act "  for  organising  the  Territory  of  Utah  becamo 
a  law.  Mr.  Brigham  Young  was  appointed  Governor  and  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  Utah  territory,  by  President  Fill- 
more, »vho  signed  the  Act.  Tlie  judges,  Brocchus,  Day,  an'^ 
lirnndebuvg  and  Mr.  Sec.  Harris,  arrived  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 

Sept.  22.  Judge  Brocchus  insulted  the  people,  and  accompanied 
by  the  other  Federal  officers  fled  from  the  Territory. 

Oct.  l.'S.  The  first  company  of  P.  E.  Fund  emigiants  arrived  in 
Gt.  S.  L.  City  from  the  United  States. 

Dec.  7.  The  first  branch  of  the  Church  in  France  was  organised 
at  Paris. 

In  1850  was  the  Indian  war.  Mr.  Iligbce  was  the  first  whito 
settler  slain,  and  many  of  the  Yutas  were  killed. 

Jan.  9.  Gt.  S.  L.  City  was  incorporated. 

Feb.  3.  Mr.  Brigham  Young  sworn  in  as  Governor  of  Utah. 

April  5.  Legislature  of  Provisional  State  of  Deseret  dissolved. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  was  elected  under  tho  Tenltorial  Bill. 
A  memorial  signed  by  1. •5,000  names  was  forwarded  to  II.  B.  M's 
Government,  proposing  for  a  relief  by  emigration  of  a  portion  of 
the  poorer  subjects  to  colonise  Oregon  or  Vancouver's  Island,  the 
latter  being  about  the  dimensions  of  England. 

April  7.  The  Tabernacle  was  built,  and  at  a  General  Conference 
in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  Temple.  » 

Sept.  22.  Opening  of  the  Legislature  of  Utah  Territory.  Great 
troid)le  with  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  fomented  by  the  Federal 
officials'  march.  The  Legislature  forbade  by  ordinances  the  sale 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians. 

Dec.  13.  I'arovau  City  on  Centre  Creek,  Iron  Co.,  U.  T.  founded. 

Jinic.  Fifteen  Frenchmen  baptized  in  Paris. 

Aug.  29.  Tho  revelation  on  celestial  law  of  marriage,  alias 
polygamy  (bearing  date  1813),  was  published  by  Mr.  Brigham 
Young. 

Sept.  3,  The  first  company  of  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund 
converts  from  Europe  reached  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 

Dec.  13.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah  Temtory  met  for 
the  first  time.  The  judges  and  tho  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
by  President  Pierce,  came  to  hand. 

Jan.  17.  Tho  Deseret  Iron  Company  was  chartered  by  the  legislature 
of  Utah  Territory. 
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Jan.  25.  The  niissionnrj'  cldors  O.  Spencer  nnd  J.  Tfoutz,  arrived 
in  Uorlin,  I'russia,  and  were  baniHhed  2nd  Fobruiiry. 

Fob.  14.  Tfniplo  JUocIc  was  const'criittd,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  founilation  of  the  Tenijilo,  and  the  excavations  bcfraii. 

March  7.  Tlio  first  nii.ssionaries  to  (Gibraltar  arrived  there. 

April  0.  Corner  stone  of  new  Temple  laid  witli  religious  rites. 

In  tlie  simunor  (<ruly)  and  autunui  of  this  year,  were  serious 
li  M  III  troubles.  At  0  a.m.  Oct.  iiOth,  laeut.  J.  W.  Ciunnison 
and  eight  men  of  his  party,  including  tiie  botanist  M.  Creutzfeldt, 
were  massacred  on  border  of  Sevier  River,  twenty  miles  N.  of 
Lnko  Sevier. 

Nov.  1.  First  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Discourses  "  was  pub- 
lished in  l']ii<^land.  This  year  Keokuk  was  made  the  outfitting 
place  for  emiirrnntf. 

Jan.     New  alpiiabet  adopted  by  llnivcrsity  of  Deseret." 

April  7.  Mr.  J.  M.  Chant  was  appointed  to  the  First  Presidency, 
vice  W.  Richards,  deceased  on  March  11th. 

May  '2'-i.  The  patriarcli  Jolin  Smith  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
anotlier  John  Smith,  son  of  Ilyrum  Smith,  and  nephew  of  tlie 
I'rophet. 

June  28.  John  ,^mith,  sou  of  Ilyrura  Smith,  was  appointed 
Patriarch  over  the  Church, 

Aug.  Colonel  Steptoe,  commanding  about  1000  I'ederal  troops, 
arrived  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City. 

Sept.  9.  At  the  instance  of  Colonel  Steptoe,  who  refused  to 
resign  his  military  commission,  Mr.  Rrigham Young  was  reappointed 
Ciovernor,  and  hekl  the  office  until  1857.  Even  the  Gentiles 
memorialised  in  his  favour. 

Jan.  20.  Walchor,  alias  Wakara,  alias  Walker,  chief  of  Yuta 
Indians,  died  (was  secretly  put  to  deatli  and  buried  by  Jordan,  ATr. 
Chandless). 

May  5.  Endowment  House  in  fU.  S.  L.  City  coi    ecratcd. 

May  11.  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Yuta  Indians. 

May.  Colonel  Steptoe,  after  a  stay  of  six  months,  marched  \^  ith 
the  U.  S.  cavalry  to  California. 

August  (July?).  .loseph  Drummond,  Surveyor-General  Burr, 
nnd  other  U.  S.  dtiiciaLs,  arrived  at  Gt.  .S.  L.  City. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  one-third  of  the  crops  was  destroyed  by 
drought  and  grasshopi  "rs. 

Oct.  A  branch  of  the  Church  was  organised  in  Dresden, 
(15th),  Elder  O.  Spencer  died  on  the  29th.  The  First  Presidency 
of  the  Church  proposed  in  a  general  epistle  that  Saints  emigvaling 
by  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund,  should  cross  the  airies  and 
Rocky  Mountains  with  hand  carts. 

Dec.  10.  Tlio  local  legislature  met  for  the  iast  time  nt  Fill- 
more, the  territorial  capital,  and  passed  a  bill  authorising  an 
election  of  Delegates  to  a  Territorial  Convention,  for  ''\e  purjiose 
of  forming  a  State  Constitution,  and  to  petition  Congress  for  th'' 
admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union.  They  aho  pas.sud  a  bill 
authorising  a  census. 
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Most  of  tho  Mormons  became  polygnniiats.  (J.  II.) 

March  17.  A  convention  of  delegates  met  iu  CU,  S.  L.  City,  ami 
adopted  a  Htnte  constitution,  sending  Messre.  John  Taylor  and 
George  A.  Wniilli,  Apostles,  both  as  delegates  to  VVivshiiigton,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  udmissiou  into  tho  Union  as  a  State.  No 
answer  was  returned.  During  tho  very  severe  winter  and  spring 
half  tho  stock  perished  by  frost,  and  gi'ain  became  very  scarce. 

May.  Judge  VV.  W.  Drummoud  left  (U.  «.  L.  City,  after  for- 
warded false  charges  of  rebellion,  burning  tho  library  and  destroy- 
ing tho  archives ;  these  reports  caused  all  tho  troubles  with  tho 
U.S. 

Tiie  practice  of  tithe-paying  was  introduced  among  the  Saints 
in  J']urope.     Iowa  City  was  made  tlui  outllt  point  for  the  Thiiiis. 

June.  Lucy  Mack,  the  I'ropliei's  motlier,  died. 

Sept.  2(5.  Tho  first  hand  cart  tiain  crossed  the  Tlains,  aud  arrived 
at  Ot.  S.  L.  City. 

(Tho  winter  of  Mormon  discontent)  March.  Judge  Drummoud 
reported  calumnies  against  tho  31ornious. 

April.  Surveyor-General  Durr,  and  other  U.  S.  officials,  left 
Utah  Territory  and  returned  to  tho  U.S. 

Tho  Territorial  Legislature  petitioned  Congress  to  send  better 
officers,  or  to  pennit  the  Mormons  to  appoint  botu^  Jido  citizens 
and  residents. 

Mail  communication  with  tho  States  —  tho  *'Y  Express"  esta- 
blished by  Jlr.  lirigham  Young  —  was  cut  oflj  to  keep  the  Mormons 
ignorant  of  tho  steps  taken  against  tiiem,  and  this  continued  for 
nearly  a  year.  Tho  Press  in  the  U.  S.  generally  opined  that  tho 
Mormons  were  to  bo  "wiped  out." 

May  14,  Apostlo  Parley  I*.  I'ratt,  killed  by  Hector  Maclean  in 
Kaasaa. 

June  29.  Brigadier-General  W.  S.  Harney,  commanding  Fort 
Leavenworth,  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  army  of  Utah. 
He  was  removed  after  declaring  that  he  would  "hang  I'lighaiu 
first  and  try  him  afterward.^ ; "  and  was  succeeded  first  by 
Colonel  Alexander  and  afterwards  hy  General  Johnston. 

Sept.  3,  4.  Indians  aided  by  white  men  massacred  115  to  120 
emigrants  at  Mountain  Meadow. 

In  this  moil'  h  1400  men,  artillery  and  liners  of  the  5tli  and  10th 
regiments,  appeared  upon  the  Sweetwater,  followed  by  1000  more, 
making  the  whole  force  amount  to  2400  men,  a  kind  oi  posse  com- 
itutus,  to  enforce   ibedience  to  the  Federal  laws. 

So]it.  15.  Mr.  Brigliam  Young  issued  the  remnikuble  document 
subjumed.*  General  Wells  wns  ordered  to  occupy  the  passes  in  tho 


•  Proclamation  by  the  Governor,  piocltiiming  Martial  Law  in  the  Tcrrilury  uf  L'tah. 

Citizens  of  Ula  — Weareinvjidcil  by  a  hostile  force,  who  .ire  evidently  assailing  us  to  accomplish 
our  overthrow  an    vkslruetUin. 

For  the  last  tw>n  y-tive  years  we  have  trusted  otficiais  o;  tlie  Government,  from  coiistahks  and 
justices  to  judges,  governors,  aud  jiresidcnts,  only  to  be  scorned,  held  iu  derision,  insulted,  and 
lietr.iyed.  Our  houses  have  been  plundered  and  then  Imrned,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our  principal 
men  butchcud  while  uuuui  tho  pledgud  laith  of  the  g  vcinmciit  for  tiicir  rafciy,  .-.t:J  our  i';::::!!ie3 
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Wasiich  IMountaiua,  and  UOKJ  Afonnoiis  prt^pared  tt)  dofeiid  their 
hoartliH  and  houuvs  aj^aiiiBt  tho  violenco  of  tho  U.  S.  Captain 
Van  Vliot  arrived  at  (It.  8.  L.  City. 

Oct.  5— <t.  Tlu)  Mtiniiona,  who  were  "  spoiling  for  a  fight," 
Inirni'd,  witiioiit  tho  ordorn  of  thoir  govomor,  two  provision  trains 
ono  of  tifty-ono  and  tlio  otiier  of  twcnty-throo  waggons,  causing 
great  want  and  violent  exaspcu-ation  in  tho  army  of  Utah. 

Nov.  Army  of  Utah  encamped  near  (heen  Itivor. 

Nov.  21.  I'roclamation  of  Mr.  Cuniniing,  tho  now  Qovornor. 

Doc.  15.  Mr.  IJrigliani  Young's  message  to  tho  legislature  of 
Utah. 

Jan.  10.  Address  of  citizens  of  Qt.  S.  L.  City  scut  to  I'residunt 
Buchanan. 

I'uh.  Col.  Knno  roached  Qt.  S.  L.  City. 

1858.  April  5.  Oovornor  A,  Oumming  appointed  to  Utah  Ttsnitory  after 
tho  thanidess  olll-r  hud  been  refused  by  sixteen  or  seventeen 
])i)Iitie!d  persons;  left  Camp  Scott,  near  l''ovt  IJridger,  and  on  the 
12th  April  entered  ( it.  H.  L.  City.  Tho  "  rebellion  in  Utah  "  found 
to  be  a  pure  inventiuu. 

lirlven  from  tliclr  linmet  to  And  that  ihpUer  In  the  barren  wllilernPK  and  that  protpctlon  among 
liostilo  savages  which  were  ilmiicd  them  hi  the  huusted  abodes  ol'  Chrittianity  ami  civUlaathiii. 

I  lie  constitution  of  our  common  country  guarantee!  unto  us  all  that  we  do  now  or  have  ever 
claimed. 

If  the  conitltutioiial  rights  which  pertain  unto  n>  a.4  American  citiieni  were  extended  to  Utah, 
according  to  tlu-  spirit  and  meaning  thereof,  and  fairly  and  impartially  adminiatcred,  it  li  all  that 
we  conld  a'k,  ail  that  we  ha».'  ever  asked. 

Our  opponents  have  avaiird  themselves  of  prejudice  existing  against  us  because  of  our  religious 
faith,  to  send  out  a  formidable  host  to  accomplish  oiir  destruction.  We  li;.ve  h.id  no  privilege,  no 
onportunity  ofdulcnding  ourselves  from  the  false,  foul,  and  unjust  aspersions  against  us  before  the 
nation.  The  novernment  lias  not  rondescendcd  to  cause  an  investigating  committee  or  other 
person  to  be  sent  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  truth,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases. 

We  know  tli  isc  aspersions  to  l)e  false,  but  that  avails  ui  nothing.  We  are  condemned  unheard, 
and  forced  to  an  issue  with  an  armed,  mercenary  mol),  which  has  been  sent  against  us  at  tlie 
instigation  ofanonymmis  letter  writers  ashiuned  to  father  the  base,  slanderous  falsehoods  which 
tiu-y  have  given  to  the  public  ;  of  corrupt  olliciala  who  have  brought  false  accnsalioii  against  us  to 
screen  themselves  ni  their  own  inlaniy  ;  and  of  hireling  priests  and  howling  editors  who  prostitute 
tiie  truth  for  llltliy  lucre's  sake. 

The  issue  whicli  Inisbeeo  thus  forced  upon  us,  compela  us  to  resort  to  the  great  first  law  nf  self, 
preservation  and  stand  in  onr  own  defence,  a  right  guar.inteed  unto  us  by  tiic  genius  of  the  Insti-. 
tntions  of  our  country,  and  upon  which  tiie  Government  is  based. 

Our  duty  to  oinselvos,  to  our  faniilles,  requires  us  not  to  tamely  sobniit  to  be  driven  and  slain, 
without  an  attempt  to  preserve  ourselves.  Our  duty  to  our  country,  our  iuily  religion,  our  God, 
to  freedom  and  liberty,  requires  that  we  siiould  not  quietly  st.ind  still  and  see  those  fetters  forging 
arntuid,  wliicli  are  calculated  to  enslave  and  bring  us  in  subjection  to  an  unlawful  military  despotism, 
such  as  can  only  cmanaie  [in  a  country  of  Constitutii'nal  law]  from  usurpation,  tyranny,  and 
oiipressioii. 

'1  herefore  I,  Brigham  Y(uing,  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  AflTairs  for  the  Teirilory 
of  Utali,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stittes  In  the  territory  of  Utah, 

1st :  —  Torliid  all  armed  lorces,  of  every  description,  from  coming  into  this  territory  under  any 
pretence  whatever. 

2nd  :  —  That  all  the  forces  in  said  territory  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  .i  momcm's 
notice,  to  lepel  any  and  all  such  Invasion. 

3rd  ;  —  Martial  law  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  in  this  territory,  from  .ind  after  the  publlcntlon  of 
this  Proclamation  j  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  p.iss  or  repjiss  into,  or  through,  or  from  this 
territory,  without  a  permit  from  tiie  proper  ollicer. 

Given  under  my  liand  and  seal  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Territory  of  Utali,  this  Fifteenth  day 
of  September,  a.d.  lOighteen  luindred  and  llfty-seven,  and  of  the  Iiidependenco  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  Kigbty-second. 


(I..S.) 


Brigham  Yoiino. 
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^[r.  nrigham  Young,  folloiyod  hy  SoiOOO  mxxh,  man-hod  to 
Provo,  with  thtur  stocit,  llo('l<i<,  nnd  ciuitti'lH,  oven  thi^ir  fiirnitiiro. 

April  15.  (Jovornor  Cuiuming  olHciidly  reported  a  rospoi-tfiil 
rouoption,  and  tho  illuniiniition  of  Kidio  Kanyon,  also  tluit  tlio 
rtscordrt  of  tlio  U.  S.  CourtH,  thon  in  cltargo  of  a  Morinim,  Mr. 
W.  II.  Hooper,  St'c.  pro  tern.,  tlie  Tomtorial  Library,  in  ehurgo  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Staines,  and  otltorpublic  property  were  idl  uuiinpiiired; 
tho  contrary  report  having  constituted  tlio  cmmi  belli, 

April  *J4.  (Jovornor  Cuuiining  i.s9ued  a  proclamation  that  Iio 
would  assume  ell'ectivo  protection  of  all  persons  illegally  restrained 
of  their  liberty  in  Utah.  Few  av.iilud  themselves  of  Ids  olllco.  . 
The  Indian  agent,  Dr.  T.  Uarland  Hurt,  was  accused  of  having 
incited  tho  Uinta  Indians  to  acts  of  hostility  against  tho  Mor- 
mons— 11  standing  charge  and  counter  charge  in  the  U.  H. 

May  21.  Tlio  Governor  made  a  requisition  that  "  no  hindranco 
m»tj'  be  hereafter  presented  to  tho  commercial,  postid,  or  sociid 
communication  throughout  tho  territory." 

May  ti'.'.  The  "  I'eaco  Commissioners  "  from  Washington,  Ex- 
Oovernor  Liizarus,  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  and  Major  Pen. 
MaccuUoch,  of  Texas,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter,  arriveil  at 
Gt.  S.  L.  City  (where  they  stayed  till  June  '2),  and  after  pro- 
claiming a  general  amnesty  and  free  pardon,  obtainei^l  permiHsion 
for  tho  army  of  I  'tab  to  enter  tho  territory,  and  to  encamp  at  a 
place  not  nearer  than  forty  miles  from  Now  Zion. 

Juno  12.  Mr.  Prigham  Young  treated  with  Peace  Commis- 
Bionors. 

June  14.  Tho  President's  pardon  "for  all  treasons  and  sedi- 
tions" was  proclaimed  by  the  governor,  and  accepted  by  tho 
citizens. 

Juno  2(3.  Tho  Federal  troops,  having  loft  Camp  Scott,  passed 
through  tho  deserted  City  of  tho  Saints,  led  by  Lieiit.-Ctd.  Cooke, 
•who  rode,  according  to  Mormon  report,  with  head  uncovered: 
they  remained  for  two  days  encamped  on  tho  Jordan,  outside  tho 
settlement;  and  Iheu  moved  12  to  15  miles  westward  for  wood  and 
grass. 

The  Legislature  sat  at  Gt.  S.  Ij.  City. 

Judge  Chas.  S.  Sinclair  attempted  to  break  faith  by  misinter- 
preting the  amnesty,  and  nearly  caused  collision  between  tho 
Federal  troops  and  tho  Mormons. 

The  lion.  John  Cradlebaugh,  ex-officio  judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District  Court,  U.  T.,  quartered  a  company  of  110  men  in 
the  Court-house  and  public  buildings  of  Provo,  thereby  causing 
disturbances:  Governor  Cumming  protested  against  tho  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  Ueaoret  currency  plates  were  seized  at  Mr.  Prigham  Young's 
house. 

Jan.  2.  Roligious  service,  intorrupted  by  war,  again  performed 
in  Tabernacle. 

Feb.  28.  Troubles  between  the  citizens  at  Rush  Valley  and 
the  Federal  troops  under  General  A.  J.  Johnson,  commauding 
dept.  of  Ur,ah. 
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68G  THE   CITY   OF   THE   SAINTS. 

March  25.  Mr.  Howard  Spencer,  nephew  of  Mr.  Dan.  Spencer, 
was  severely  wounded  by  First  Serjeant  Ralph  Pike,  Company  I. 
of  the  10th  Regiment. 

Aug.  10.  Serjeant  Pike  summoned  for  trial  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City, 
was  shot  in  the  street,  it  is  suppose  by  Mr.  II.  Spencer. 

In  this  month  the  citizens  of  Carson  Vallijy  declared  themselves 
independent  of  U.  T. 

1800.  Mr.  Forney,  Indian  Superintendent,  U.  T.,  and  highly  hostile  to  the 
Mormons,  was  removed. 

Troublt-s  with  the  troops.  Mr.  Iloneago,  a  Mormon  citizen,  was 
flogged  at  a  call's  tail  by  two  Federal  officers,  imder  a  little 
mistake. 

June  20.  INIajor  Ortnsby  (militia)  and  his  force  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  near  Honey  Lake. 

18G1.     The  Federal  troops  evacuated  the  Land  of  the  Saints. 
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ABORIGINES. 
Aborigines,  American.     See  Indians. 
Absintlie.     See  Sage,  wild. 
Academy  of  tiie  "tli  Ward  of  Gt.  S.  L. 

City,  435. 
Adobe    manufactory,    near    Gt.    S.    L. 
City,  419. 

of  the  Western  world,  244. 

— —  origin    of  the  name    adobe,    244 

7iute. 
Adoption  amongst  the  North  American 
Indians,  144. 

Mormon  principle  of,  327. 

Adultery,  Mormon  punishment  for,  306, 

517. 
Agriculture,  present  state  of,  in  Gt.  S.  L. 
Valley,  346. 

list  of  premiums   awarded  at  the 

annual  show,  346  note. 
— —  Agricultural  Society  of  Ucseret, 

384. 
Alamo.     See  Cottonwood  tree. 
Albino,  rarity  of  an,  amongst   the   In- 

diius,  127. 
— —  amongst  buffaloes,  63. 
Alcohol   distilled   in    Gt.    S.   L.    City, 

388, 
Alexander,  Colonel  B.,  his  hospitality, 

112. 
Alg.-c  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  395. 
Algarobia     grandulosa,     or     Mezquite 

tree,  8. 
Alliali  Lake,  190. 
Alkali    Lake    Station,   on    rlie    Platte 

River,  66. 
Almanac,     the,     published     in     Utah, 

.308. 
America,  shape  of  the  continent  of,  7. 
American  Fork,  543. 
"  Americanisms,   Dictionary  of,"   IJart- 

lott's,  q\ioted,  21  note. 
Animal  life,  absence  of,  on   tiie    Grand 

Trairie,  22. 
in  the  American  Sahara,  KO. 


AP.MY. 

Animal  worship   of  the  American   In- 
dian, 131,  132. 
Animals,  Indian  signs  for,  154. 
small  quantity  of  food  required  to 

fatten    animals    in    the     Rocky 

Mountains  and  in  Somali  Land, 

173. 
confusing  trivial  names  for  animals 

and  vegetables  in  America,   175 

nofe. 

wild,  of  the  Black  Hills,  175. 

wild,  of  the  Rattlesnake  Hills,  189. 

wild,  at  Rocky  Bridge,  197. 

wild,  in  the  wooded  heights  of  the 

Wind  River  Mountains,  204. 

of  the  Uinta  Hills,  221. 

wild,  of  Utah  Territory,  339. 

Antelope,  the(.Antelocapra  Americana), 

82. 
— —  its  meat,  83, 

its  habitat,  83. 

at  Rocky  Ridge,  1 97. 

Antelope,  or  Church,  Island,  391,  240. 

397. 
Antelo|)e  Springs,  563. 
Ant-hills,  243. 

Apadomey  female  warriors,  138. 
Arapaho,  or  Dirty  Nose,  Indians,  176, 

178. 
visit  of  some  from  a  neighbouring 

camp,  1  75. 
their  personal  appearance,  1 76, 1 78. 

their  lodges,  107. 

•  loose  conduct  of,  1 43. 

—  sign  of  the  tribe,  1 51. 
Archery,  Sioux  skill  in,  147. 
Arikari,  or  Rce,  Indians,  46. 

Anns  of  the  North  American  Indians, 

71,  146. 

ignorance  of  the  lower  grades  of 

English  of  the  use  oli  216. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  remarks  on 

th.e,  4Q7. 
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ARMY. 
Army,  grievances  of  the,  540. 
Arroyo,  fiiiinara,  or  nulluh,  an,  87. 
Arrow-poison  of  the  Indians,  586. 
Arrows  of  the  North  American  Indian, 

146. 
Arrow-wood     (Viburnum     dentatum), 

146. 
Art  in  America,  remaiks  on,  231. 
Artemisia.      See  Sage,  wild. 
Aselepias  tuberosa,  common   in  U.  T., 

207. 
Asli  Hollow,  87. 
General    Harney's   defeat   of  the 

Brul6  Sioux  at,  87,  111. 
Ash  Hollow  Creek,  87. 
Assinniboin  Indians,  118. 
— ■■ —  their  present  habitat,  118,  122. 
Assinniboin  River,  121. 
Aurora    bore:ilis,     a     splendid,    in    the 

praiiios,  76. 
Avena  fatua  of  the  Pacific  Watershed, 

172. 

Badeau's  Ranch,  or  Laramie  City,  109. 

Badgers  at  Rocky  Bridge  Station,  199. 

Bartlcit's  "  Dictionary  of  American- 
isms" quoted,  21  note. 

Bass-wood,  21. 

"  Bass-wood  Mormons,"  21  iinte. 

Bath,  tiie  hot  air  and  water,  of  tiie  North 
American  Indian,  145. 

Bcithing,  and  its  dangers,  193. 

Battle  Creek,  543. 

Bauchmin's  Creek,  234,  235. 

valley  of,  234. 

Bauchman's  Fork,  234,  235. 

station  at,  234. 

"  Bear's  Rib,"  Mato  Chigukesa,  made 
chief  of  the  Brule  Sioux,  111. 

Bear,  the  grizzly,  238. 

of  the  Black  Hills,  175. 

flesh  of,  as  food,  283. 

■ in  Cottonwood  Kanyon,  422. 

bear-traps,  422. 

Bear  Springs,  in  Utah  Territory,  333. 

Bear  River  Mountains,  215. 

Bear  River,  225,  227,  393. 

coal  found  on  the  banks  of,  226. 

Bear  Bay,  226. 

Beavers  in  the  torrent-bed  of  Echo 
Kanyoii,  232. 

tails  of,  as  food,  283. 

Bedstead,  populousness  of,  248. 

Bee,  a.  on  the  topmost  stunmit  of  the 
Uocky  Mountains,  204. 

Bee  House  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  301. 

Beer,  or  Soda,  Springs,  222. 

Beer  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  388. 

Beet-root  grown  in  Gt,  S.  L.  Valley, 
348. 


nUEAD. 
Bell,  Governor,  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  264. 
Bench-land  of  the  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley,  243. 
Bennett,  J.   C,  his  work  on  the   Mor- 

mons,  252  note. 
Big  Mountain,  235,  236. 

pass  of  the,  236,  237. 

Big  Kanyon,  239. 

Big  Field,  near  Gt.  S.  L   City,  245. 

Bighorn,    or  American   moufflon,    189, 

191. 
Bill  of  fare  at  a  supper  in  Gt.   S.  L. 

City,  282. 
Birds  near  Fort  Kearney,  59. 

wild,   of   the   South    Pass    of  the 

Rocky  Mountains,  205. 

of  Utah  Territory,  340. 

Bishops,  the  Mormon,  484. 
Bison  Americanns.      Sde  Buffalo. 
Bissonette,  M.,  the  Creole,  171. 
Blackfeet,  or  Sisahapa,  Indians,  119. 

their  lodges,  107. 

sign  of  the  tribe,  1 52. 

their  friendliness  to  whites,  204. 

Black  Hills,  the,  113. 

geograpliy  of  the,  161. 

animals     to    wl-.ich     they    aflTord 

shelter,  175. 
Black  Rock,  near  Gt.  S.  Lake,  392. 

view  from  tlie,  399. 

Black's  Fork  River,  215,  218. 
Black's  Fork,  vegetation  of,  220. 
Bloomer  dress,  114. 
Blue  River,  Big,  36. 

Little,  47. 

fish  of  the  Little  Blue,  47. 

Blue  Piarth  River,  Indians  west  of, 
117. 

Blufl's  on  the  prairies,  3G. 

Bogus  origin  of  the  term,  506  note. 

Bonhomme  Island,  sand  banks  at,  19. 

"  Book  of  Mormon,"  the.  See  "  Mor- 
mon, Book  of." 

Books  necessary  to  the  Western  tra- 
veller, 12. 

on  Mormonism,  list  of,  250  note. 

Botany  of  Utah  Territory,  341. 

Boulders,  huge  natural  pile  of.  Brig- 
ham's  Peak,  167. 

in    Great    Cottonwood    Kanyon, 

Bow  .".nd  arrow  of  t!ie  North  American 

Indian,  146. 
Bowery,  the,  in  Great   Salt  Lake   City, 
270. 

visit  to  the,  314. 

Box  Elder  Creek,  167. 

Boys,  Indian,  74 

"  Brass,  City  of,"  of  the  Arabs,  97. 

Braves,  Indian,  71. 

Bread  made  in  the  prairies,  104. 
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BREAD-nOOT. 

Bread-root  of  the  Western  hunters   225 
note. 

Breakfast  in  the  prairies,  1 03. 

Brewery,  Utah,  402. 

Brick-making  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

Bridger  Range  of  the  Uinta  Hills,  21-9 

Bridger,  Fort,  220. 

Bridger,  Colonel  James,    the  celebrated 

trapper,  221. 
Bridle  and  bit  used  on  the  prairies.  33 
l3righam'.s  Kanyon,  241,  286. 
Brigham's  Peak,  167. 

the  driver's  story  of,  167 

"British-English"    Mormons    on    the 

road  to  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  169 
Brul6  Sioux  Lidians,  their  habitat,  120 

See  Sioux. 

Brutisch,  Giovanni,  the  Venetian,  589 
Bugs,  bed,  198  note. 

— other  bugs,  1 98  note. 

Buffalo,  absence  of  the.  on  the   Grand 

Prairie,  22 

■  herds  of,  6"0. 

•  wild  as  compared  with  tame  meat 

60,  61.  ' 
number  of  buffalo  robes  purchased 

by   the   several   companies,   61 

?iote. 

Indian  mode  of  prepari  ng  the  skins, 

64. 

former   and    present   number     of 

buffaloes,  62. 

annual  destruction  of,  62. 

three  great  families  of,  62. 

extinct   westward     of  the   Rocky 

Mountains,  63. 

■ its  habits,  63. 

■ Indian  mode  of  hunting  it,  63,  65. 

uses  to  which  it  is  put,  64. 

Britishers    and     bufflilo-shooting, 

Buflialo-berry,  the,  cultivated  in  Gt.  S 

L.  City,  211  note. 
Buffalo  grass,  63. 
Bullock,  W.  T.,  the  Mormon,  510. 
Bunch-grass,  171. 

its  geographical  limits,  172. 

■  proposed  acclimatisation  of,  1 72. 

Bundling  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  142. 

antiquity  of  the  practice,  )A'>  note. 

"  Bunk,"  the,  at  Lodge-pole  Station,  82. 
Burnt  Thigh  Indians,  their  habitat,  120. 
Butte  Station,  568. 
Butte,  Red,  trading  post  of,  180. 

meaning    of    the    word    "  Butte," 

180  note. 
Biitterfieid,  or  American,  Express,  route 

of  the,  3  I 

-^—  its  receipts  from  government,  4.        i 
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CHEROKEES. 
Cache  Cave,  228. 
Cache  Valley,  406. 
Cacti  of  the  American  wilderness,  79 
■— -  intov.:e.".ting  cactus,  79  note. ' 
Cahdar.um,  the  Indian,  145. 
California,    establishment    of   the    mail 
coach  route  from  Missouri  to,  5 

slope  and  surface  of  the  land 'of 

10.  ' 

time  for  setting  out  for,  169 
—-  roads  fro;  ^  Gt.  S.  L.  City  tJ,  548. 
Calumet,  the,  regarded  as  a  sacred  in- 

strument,  136. 
Camel   corps,  proposal   for  establishing 

a,  lor  American  outpost  duty,  57, 
Camp  Floyd,  trip  to,  401. 

description  of,  405. 

hatred  of  the  Mormons  expressed 

at,  411. 

•  the  sick  certificate,  415. 

second  visit  to,  539. 

-| position  of  the  camp,  541. 

Camp  Scott,  near  Fort  Bridger  22" 
Canadians,   French,   settled   in  'the"Far 

^\est,  188. 
C.inis  latrans,  the,  80. 
Cannibals,  how  far  the  North  American 

-Indians  are,  144. 
Cannon  lliver,  Indians  west  of,  117 
Card-playing  amongst  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  144. 
Carrington,  Albert  o" ,  the  Mormon,  295 
Carnngton  Island,  396. 
Carson  City,  597,  601. 

lawless  violence  of,  349. 

Carson  House  station,  234. 

Carson,  Kit,    the  celebrated  guide  and 

Indian  interpreter,  221. 
Carson  Lake,  333,  524. 
Carson  River,  596. 
Carter,  Judge,  and  his  store   "o] 
Caswall,    Rev.    Henry,     his    works    on 

JMormonism,  252  note. 
Cattle,  starved  in  some  regions,  170. 
- —  numbers  of  skeletons  seen,  1 70 
Cedar  Island,  the  first,  in  the  Missouri, 

Cedar,  effect  of  climate  upon  the  growth 
of  the,  50. 

gradually  diminishing,  G6. 

•  the  name  "  cedar  "  as  used  in   the 

United  States,  87  note. 
Cedar  Creek,  405. 
Ceremony   and    manners,    Indian   want 

of,  144. 
Chainizo,  or  grease- wood,  196. 
Chandless,  William,  his  work  on  Mor- 

monisin,  251  iiote. 
Cherokees,  tlieir  present  condition   43. 
their  lodges,  107.  '      ' 
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CHEYENNE    INDIANS. 
Cheyenne  Indians,  the,  121, 

their  lodges,  107. 

their  cliastity,  143. 

— —  sign  of  their  tribe,  151. 
Chieftainship  amongst  the  Indians,  143. 
Children,  Indian  fondness  for,  1'26'. 

of  the  prophet,  302. 

.         of  tlie  Mormons,  5 1 3. 

Indian,  74. 

Chimney  Rock,  the,  92. 
China-town,  Carson  River,  COO. 
Chinche,  or  l)ug,  the,  198. 
"  Chip"  fires  in  the  prairies,  60. 
Chipmonk  or  Chipniuk,  the,  197  twte. 
Cliippeways.     See  Ojihwe  Indians. 
Chokop  Pass,  583. 
Choktaw  Indians,  their  lodges,  107. 
Chronology  of  the  most  Important  events 
recorded    in  the  Hook  of  Mormon, 
497. 
Chugwater,  tlie,  112. 
Church  liutte,  geological  formation  of, 

218. 
Churchill,  Fort,  597. 
Cities,  formation  of,  in  Utah  Territory, 

35.3. 
City  Creek  Kanyon,  242. 
Climate  of  I'latte  Bridge,  168. 

of  the  country  near  I""ort  Bridger, 

223. 

of  Utah  Territory,  334. 

Clothing  necessary  to   the   prairie   tra- 
veller, 13. 
Coaclies,  mail,  from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  5. 

slow  rate  of  travelling,  6. 

the  "  Concord  Coach,"  15. 

materials  of  which  the  coaches  are 

made,  15. 
Coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  River,  173. 

in  Nebraska,  174. 

near  Sulphur  Creek,  225. 

found  on  the  banks  of  the    Bear 

and  Weber  Rivers,  and  at  Silver 
Creek,  220. 

in  Utah  Territory,  342. 

Cold  Springs,  in  Kansas,  23. 

squatter  life  .at,  23. 

Cold  Springs  Station,  592. 

Cold  Water  ranch,  61. 

Colorado,    Rio,   fountain-head   of  the, 

201. 
Columbia  River,  fountain-head  of  the, 

201. 
Comanche  Inrians,  the,  75  7iote, 

their  lodges,  107. 

Compass,  t.u  prairie,  60. 
"  Concord  coach,"  description  of  the,  15. 
Conference,   description   of  i'    Mormon, 
367. 


CUEEK. 
Constitution  of  the   State  of    D»;seret, 

350  note. 
Cookery,  dirty,  of  Indian  squaws,  98. 

bill,  in  the  prairies,  104. 

Coon's  Kanyon,  241. 

Copperas  springs,  224. 

Corporation  of  Gt.  S.  L   City, 

Corrals,  mode  of  forming,  94. 

Corrill,  John,  his  work  on  Mormonisin, 

251  note. 
Cotton  grown  in  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley,  348. 
Cottonwced,  the,  79. 
Cottonwood  Creek,  37. 
Cottonwood  Kanyon,  Great,  417. 

timber  of,  346. 

visit  to,  420. 

celebration   of  Mormon  Indepen- 
dence Day  at,  424  note, 
Cottonwood  Lake,  Great,  422. 
Cottonwood  station.  In  Nebraska,  37,  61. 
Cottonwood  tree,  the,  or  Alamo,  39. 

its  uses,  39. 

Cougar,  the,  or  IMountaln  Lion,  189. 
Council  Blull's,  the   niitural   crossing  of 

the  Missouri,  88  7iote, 
Council    Hall   of  the   Sevent'es,   in   Gt. 

S.  L.  City,  279. 
Council,  the  High,  of  the  Mormons,  485. 
Counties,  list  of,  of  Utah  territory,  353. 
Coureurs  des  bols,  or  unlicensed  ped- 
lars, 100. 
Court-house  ridge,  the,  89. 

description  of  It,  90. 

Court  House,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  506. 

Interesting  case  tried  in  the,  507. 

Cox,  Daniel,  his  Idea  of  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Columbia  rivers,  i!01  note. 

Coyotes,    or   jackals    of   the    Western 
World,  !-:0. 

at  Rocky  Bridge  Station,  198,  199. 

near  Black's  Fork,  219. 

in  Echo  Kanyon,  233. 

Cree  Indians,  their  habitat,  121. 
Creek,  Ash  Hollow,  87. 

Battle,  54r?. 

Bauchmin's  234,  235. 

Box  Elder,  167. 

Cedar,  405. 

Cottonwood,  37. 

Ueer,  171. 

Dey,  587. 

Egan's,  227. 

Grasshopper,  25. 

Horse,  99. 

Horse-shoe,  204. 

Kanyon,  IJig,  237. 

Kanyon,  East,  235. 

Kiowa,  Little,  99. 

La  Uonte,  166. 


CHEEK. 

the   State  of   Doseret, 

f  Indian  squaws,  98. 

prairies,  104. 

241. 

S  224. 

It.  S.  L   City, 

:'  forming,  94. 

s  worit  on  Monnonisin, 

1  Gt.  S.  L,  Valley,  348. 

,  79. 

!ck,  37. 

nyon.  Great,  417. 

346. 

!0. 

I  of  Mormon  Indepen- 

)ay  at,  424  note. 

ke,  Great,  422. 

tion,  in  Nebraska,  37,  61. 

e,  the,  or  Alamo,  39, 

9. 

Mountain  Lion,  189. 

the   natural   crossing  of 

88  note. 

}(  the  Seventies,  in  Gt. 
79. 

gh,  of  the  Mormons,  485. 
r,  of  Utali  territory,  '.]5:i. 
jois;  or  unlicensed  pe<i- 

]ge,  tlie,  89. 

n  of  it,  90. 

n  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  506. 

5  case  tried  in  the,  507. 

>s  idea  of  a  water  coin- 

letween  the  Missouri  and 

a  rivers,  '.!01  note, 

ickals    of    the    Western 

t-O. 

Bridge  Station,  198,  199. 

k's  Fork,  219. 

Canyon,  233. 

heir  habitat,  121. 

lUow,  87. 

ii's  234,  235. 
!r,  167. 
)5. 

lod,  37, 
1. 

27. 

per,  25. 
9. 
oe,  204. 

15ig,  237. 

East,  235. 
jittle,  99. 

6,   ]!}<). 
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CREEK. 
Creek  Meadow,  547. 

■  Mill,  242. 

Muddy,  Little,  172. 

Nemehaw,  Lig,  26. 

Omaha,  or  Little  I'unkin,  89. 

Pacific,  206. 

Plum,  59. 

Quaking  Asp,  199. 

Sandy,  88. 

Sandy,  Little,  206. 

Hig,  207. 

Sheawit,  585. 

Shell,  565. 

■  Silver,  226. 

Smith's,  591. 

Snow,  173. 

■  Strawberry,  199. 

Sulphur,  225. 

Thirty-two-milo,  48. 

Turkey,  37. 

Vermilion,  34. 

Walnut,  26. 

•  Willow,  199, 

Willow,  560. 

Yellow,  227. 

Creeks,  or  "  criks,"  in  America,  25. 
Crickets  (Anabrus   simplex?;,    scourge 

of,  in  Utah  territory,  :345. 
Crops  in  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley,  247. 
Crosbie,  Judge,  546. 
Cumming,   Hon,    A.    governor   of  Gt. 

S.  L.  City,  265. 
his     impartial    discharge    of    his 

duties,  265. 
Curriculum  of  the  prairie  Indians,  130. 
Cursing  and  swearing  in  America,  18. 
Cynomys  Ludovicianus,  or  prairie-dog, 

81. 

Davies,  ^,Ider  John,  his  Mormon  works, 

263,  note. 
Dakotas,      6'ee  Sioux, 

meaning  of  the  name  Dakota,  I  16 

Dana,  Lieut,,  compagnon  de  voyage,  i  0. 
Dancing,  Mormon  fondness  for,  280, 
Danite  band,  accour.t  of  the,  434. 
Dark  Valley,  74. 

Davis,   Hon.  Jefferson,  his  estimate   of 
the  cost  of  a  railway  from  the  Mis- 
sissipppi  to  the  Pacific,  3  note. 
Dayton,  Lysander,  the  Mormon  bishop, 

and  his  wives,  544, 
Dead,  Indian  mode  of  burial  of  the,  150, 
D.xp  (',  Tk  Kanyon,  561. 

Station,  562, 

—  Valley,  562. 

Deoi,  kinds  of,  found  in  the  regions  east 

of  Uocky  Mountains,  84, 
Deer  Creek,  171, 
V'ibli-4mient  at,  171. 


DUST   STOItMS. 
Delaware  Indians,  account  of  the,  46, 

their  lodges,  107. 

Denmark    ward,    in    Great    Suit    Lake 

City,  245. 
Denner  City,  lawless  violence  of,  349. 
Des  Moines  River,  Indians  west  of,  \n. 
Deseret,  the  land  of  the  honey-bee,  210." 

agricultural  society  of,  34, 

Store,  in  Gt.  S,  L,  City,  302. 

alphabet,  the  510, 

"Deseret  News,"  account  of  the,  311, 
Desert  from   Fort  Kearney  to  the  base 
of  the  Ilocky  Mountains,  8, 

mostly  inhabited,  8, 

fertility  of  its  eastern  and  western 

frontiers,  8, 

the  First,  207, 

the  Great,  of  Utah  Territory,  552, 

559, 
Devil's  Backbone,  the,  181. 
• darning-needle,  or  dragon  fly,  75. 

Gate,    the   celebrated    Kanyon   of 

the,  186. 

■  Hole,  the,  556. 

•  Lake,  Indians  of,  118. 

-  —  Post  Office,  the,  191, 
Diamond  Springs,  74,  583. 

-  tragedy  at,  75. 

Diseases  of  Utah  Territory,  337. 

to   which    the    Indians  are  liable. 

338.  ' 

"  Divide,"  the,  between  the  Little  Blue 
and  Platte  rivers,  47. 

•  between  the  Platte  and  Sweet- 
water Rivers,  its  sterility,  180. 

between    the    Green     R^ver    and 

Black's  Fork,  215. 

Divorce  amongst  the  Mormon.s,  518. 

Dogs,  Indian,  72,  573. 

Dog- Teutons  in  the  prairies,  77. 

Dolphin  Island,  396. 

Doxology,    Mormon,    remarks    on    the 

fo'irtcen  artk-les  of,  467,  tt  seq. 
Dragon-fly, or  devil's  darning-needle, 75. 
Dress,  Indian,  70,  75. 

of  tlie  Mormon  fair  sex,  '.',  ' 

Drivers  of  mail    coaches,    tb .  mo- 

rality, 6. 

or  "  rippers,"  the,  of  the     aggon- 

train,  28. 
Drought,  trials  or',  on  the  counterslope 

of  tile  Rocky  Mountains,  206. 
Dry  Creek,  587. 

Dubiiil;  Constant,  the  woodmnn,  566. 
Dug-out,  .loe,  and  his  station,  405,  539. 
Dust  sto.ms  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 
93. 

of  Utah,  3,36,  547,  548. 

on  the  counterslope  of  the  Uocky 

Mountains,  208, 
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EAST    KANYON. 

East  Kanyoii  Creek,  235, 

Eaii  qui  couit.or  Niobrara  River,  49,89. 

Echo  Kanyon,  228, 

— —  vegetation  of,  232. 

the    Mormons     breastworks     in, 

232. 

beavers  in  the  torrent-bed  of,  232. 

Station,  232. 

Education  in   Gt.  S.  L.  City,  512,  514. 

in  Deseret  and  England  compared, 

668. 
Egnn,  Major  Howard,  550. 
Egan's  Creek,  227. 

Springs,  551,  552. 

Eggs  and  bacon,  a  constant  dish  in  the 

West,  47. 
Eight  Mile  Springs,  564. 
Eight  Mile  Spring  Kanyon,  564. 
Elder,  rank  of,  in  the  Mormon  hierarchy, 

486. 
Elk,  the   (Cervus    Canadensis),  habitat 

of  the,  84. 
Emigrants,  Mormon,  arrival  of,  at  Gt. 

S.  L.  City,  275. 
diseases  to  wliich  they  are  liable, 

339. 
"  Emigration  road  "  in  Kansas,  20. 
Emigration,  Kanyon,  240. 
Emigration,  .Mormon,  system  of,  359. 

statistics  of,  360. 

Endowment  House,  in  Gt.  S.  L-  City, 
271. 

mysteries  of,  271. 

Ensign '  Peak,   spirit  of  Joseph    Smith 

on,  243. 
Evening  in  the  prairies,  47. 
Explorers,   list  of  the  principal,  of  the 
United    States,   who    have    published 

works  on  the  sulyect,  212  note. 
"  Eye-opener,"  an,  65. 
Eye  of  the  Indian,  129. 

Faces,  Indian,  128. 

Faith,  articles   of    the    Mprmon,    467 

et  seq. 
Farms,  Indian,  579. 
Farriery  of  the  Indians,  145. 
Febrile  affections  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  3;i9. 
I'eet  of  the  Indians,  127. 
Fences,  "  snake,"  of  the  West,  234. 
Feramorz,  Colonel,  417, 
Ferris,   Mrs.,  her  work  on   "  The  Mor- 
mons at  Home,"  254  note. 
■ B.  J.,  his  work   on   Mormonism, 

253  note. 
Ferry,  the  Lower,  over  the  Plutte,  173. 
Fete  at    Gt.  S.  L.  City,  account   of  a, 

281—283. 
Fetissisni  of  the   North  American   Iii- 

diaHj  131. 


GAM.MA   OB  ASS. 

"  Fever,  the  prairie,"  27. 

Fingers,  considered  as  a  trophy  by  the 

Indians,  175  iiote. 
Fish  of  the  streams   flowing  from  the 
Black  Hills,  164. 

of  the  Sweetwater,  188. 

,  water  of  Gt.  S.  Lake  fatal  to,  395. 

of  Utah  Lake,  405. 

of  the  Wasach  Lakes,  423. 

Fish  Springs,  558. 

Fir-trees  of  Great  Cottonwood  Kanyon, 

420. 
Fire  flies,  or  lightning-bugs,  74. 
Fires,  prairie,  M. 

mode  of  stopping,  36. 

Fiumara.      See  Arroyo.  • 

Floods  of  the  Missouri,  19. 

Flowers  on   the  banks  of   La    Grande 

Platte  River,  51,  60,  66. 
Fort  Bridger,  220. 

Churchill,  597,  599. 

Forts,  frontier,  of    the   United    States, 
described,  51. 

remarks   on    the    army   system  of 

outposts  in  the  United  States,  54. 

a  camel  corps  proposed,  57. 

Folles  Avoines  Indians,  117  note. 
Food  prejudices,  80. 
Foot  of  Ridge  Station,  near  the  Sweet- 
water, 196. 
Fox  River,  the,  or  Riviere  des  Puantes, 
24. 

Indians,  their  tents,  106. 

Foxes  in  Echo  Kanyon,  232. 

Fremont  Slough,  65. 

Fremont  Springs,  station  at,  65. 

the  model  verandah  at,  65. 

Fremont,  Colonel,  his  travelling  pro- 
prieties, 184. 

his    exploration     of    the     Rocky 

Mountains,  203. 

Fremont  Peak,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, 190,  199. 

its  iieight  above  sea-level,  202, 

Fremont  Island,  397. 

Fiogtown,  or  Fairfield,  406. 

Fruit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Prophet, 
327. 

wild,  of  Utah  Territory,  344. 

Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Sioux  In- 
diaiLS,  149, 

Fustig.itor,  the  mammoth,  of  the  Ame- 
rican waggoners,  30. 

Gambling,  fondness  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indian  for,  144. 

Game,  abundance  of,  in  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  84,  204. 

Gamma,  or  gramma,  grass  of  the  slopes 
west  of  F'ort  Laramie,  9. 
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GARHENS. 
Gardens   of  the   Prophet,   in    Gt.  S.  L 

City,  326. 
General  Johnson's  Pass,  551. 
Geological  formation  of  the  Mauvaises 
Torres,  or  Had  Lands,  89. 

at  Fort  Laramie,  1 1 2. 

and  westward  of  the  fort,  113. 

of  the  Black  Hills,  164. 

of  the  banks  of  the  Platte  at  Snow 

Creek,  174. 

of  the  Rattlesnake  Hills,  189, 

of  the  valley  of  the  Green  River, 

209. 

of  Church  Butte,  218. 

of  Echo  Kanyon,  228. 

of  Utah  Territory,  241. 

of  the  gold  diggings,  588. 

Germans  in  the  prairies,  their  behaviour, 

77. 
Gibraltar  Gate,  593. 
"  Gift,  an  Indian,"  the  proverb,  126. 
Gilston,  Jim,  of  Illinois,  554. 
Girls,  Indian,  74. 

Gold  found  in  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains, 204. 

mines  near  the    Gt.   S.    L.   City, 

329. 

found  in  Utah  Territory,  342. 

Golden    Pass   of  Emigration    Kanyon, 

240. 
Gospel,  grotesque  accounts  of  the  man- 
ner   in    which     the    Indians    of    old 

received  the,  133. 
Government  of  the  Mormons,  366. 
Grain,  quantity  produced  in  the  Valley 

of  Gt.  S.  Lake,  345,  345. 
Grand  River,  Neosho,  or  White  Water, 

the  Osages  settled  on  the,  42, 
Grand  Island,  in  the  Platte  river,  49. 
Granite  Mountain,  551. 
Granite  Rock,  561. 
Grape,  the  Californian,  419. 
Grass,  bunch,  9. 

salt,  182. 

grasses  of  the  slopes  west  of  Fort 

Laramie,  9. 
Grasshopper  Creek,  25. 
Grasshoppers     (Oildipoda      corallipes), 
clouds  of,  in  the  prairies,  86. 

ravages  of,  86. 

scourge  of,  in  Utah  Territory,  345. 

Grattan,  I^ieut.,  his  fatal  tight  with  the 

Sioux,  1 10. 
Graves    of    the     Mormon     emigration 

route,  216. 
Grazing  grounds  of  the  west,  their  ferti- 
lity and  freedom  from  sickness,  9. 

■ in  Utah  Territory,  345. 

Grease-wood,  the  (Obione  or-  Atriplex 
canesccnsV  I  96, 


GREAT    SALT   LAKE    CITV. 
Grease-wood  at  Black's  Fork,  218. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  account  of  an  excur- 
sion to,  391. 

history,  and  geography  of,  392. 

quantity  of  salt  in,  .394. 

islands  of,  396. 

air  on  the  shores  of,  398. 

battling  place  on,  398. 

buoyancy  of,  399. 

lands  immediately  about,  399. 

Great    Salt   Lake    City,    first    view   of, 

240, 
eastern  wall   of  Gt.  S.  L.   Valley, 

242. 
admirable  site  of  the  city,  243. 

houses  of,  244,  246 

the  bulwarks  of  Zion,  245, 

public  opinion  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City, 

245. 

Denmark  Ward,  245, 

— —  crops  in  the  valley,  247. 

no  market-place  in  the  city,  247. 

Salt  Lake  House  hotel,  247. 

Governor  Gumming,  265. 

streets  of  the  city,  266,  267. 

supply  of  water,  266. 

shops,  267. 

Temple  Block,  266 — 272. 

the  Tabernacle,  270. 

the  Bowery,  270,  314. 

Endowment  House,  271. 

safety  of  the  city,  273. 

arrival    of  caravan   of  emigrants, 

275. 

Council  Hall  of  the  Seventies,  279. 

— —  Social  Hall  and  fetes,  280. 

tjie  river  New  Jordan,  284. 

the  prophet's  house,  285,  300. 

the  public  library,  286. 

visit  to  the  prophet,  290. 

Lion  llou'-e,  300. 

the  public  and  private  offices  of  the 

prophet,  301. 

the  Bee  House,  301. 

newspapers  published  in  the  City, 

309. 
the  Penitentiary,  329. 

-  gold  mines  in  Utah,  329. 

foundation  of  the  Gt.  S.  L.  City, 

350. 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution, 

350  note. 

corporation  of  Gt  S.  L.  City,  383. 

taxes  of,  383. 

industry  in,  384. 

Agricultural    Society  of   Deseret, 

384. 
— — —  list  of  articles  of  industry  at  Gt. 

S,  L.  City,  384  note. 
Imnd-labour,  articles  of,  388. 
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GItEAT   SALT   LAKE   CITY. 

Grent  Salt  Lake  City,  chciipncss  of  the 
necossnriea  of  life,  ."588. 

prices,  388,  389. 

excursions,  ;)90. 

murders  committed  in  and  near  the 

city,  411. 
— —  schools  in  the  city,  420. 

principal  schools  in  the  city,  516. 

^—  militia  of,  431. 

— —  coinage  of,  433. 

view  of  the  city  from  the  Wasach 

Mountains,  43C. 

Academy  of  the  7th  Ward,  435. 

Court  IIousc,  506. 

— —  course  of  life  in  the  city,  508. 

— —  Historian  and  Recorder's  Office, 
510,  517. 

conduct  of  Federal  officials  in  the 

city,  511. 

education   in  Gt.   .S.  L.  City,  512, 

51-1,  516. 

departure  from  Gt.  S.  I..  City,  536, 

537. 

. ro.ids  from  Gt.  .S.  L.  City  to  Cali- 
fornia, 548. 

Green  Hiver  Mountains,  the,  189. 

Green  lliver,  fountain-head  of  the,  201. 

its  tributaries,  '206,  207. 

formation  of  the  valley  of  the,  209. 

iNIacarthy's  station  on  the,  210. 

• salnion>trout  of  the,  211. 

Spanish  and  Indian  names  of  the, 

211. 

its  breadth  and  dei)th,  211. 

its  length,  volume,  and   direction, 

212. 

— —  wool-producing  country  in  the 
basin  of  the,  34.'). 

Green  lliver  Station,  210,  213. 

Grounds,  Bad,  or  iiiativaises  terres,  of  the 
IJnitetl  States,  8. 

Grouse,  pinnated,  175. 

Guenot,  Louis,  his  bridge  over  the 
Platte,  174. 

Guess,  George,  the  Cherokee  chief,  43. 

Guittard's  Station,  34. 

the  host  at,  34. 

Gunnison,  Lieut.,  his  work  on  Mormon- 
ism,  250  7iote. 

murder  of,  411. 

his  resume  of  Mormouism,  482. 

Gunnison's  Island,  396. 

Hair,  Indian  mode  of  dressing  the,  70. 
Half-breeds,  English  and   French  com- 
pared, 99. 
— —  women,  100. 
Half-way  House,  halt  at,  CG. 
— —  the  store  at,  66'. 
Ham's  Fork,  215,  216. 


INnEPENDENCE   DAY. 
Ham's   Fork,  the  wretched  station  at, 

216. 
Hand  labour,  articles  of,  in  Gt.   S.  L. 

City,  ,388. 
Hands  of  the  Indians,  127. 
Hanks,  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Ephe,  the 

Danite,  237. 
■  stories  of,  239. 
Ilapsaroke  Indians,  or  Les  Corbeaux, 
152. 

sign  of  the  tribe,  152. 

Harney,    General,    his   defeat    of   the 

Urule  Sioux  at  Ash  Hollow,  87,  1 1 1 . 
Harrowgate    Springs    in    the  Wasach 

Moinitains,  435. 
Hat  Island,  396. 
Hawkins'ii  rifles,  11. 
Hay  den.  Dr.  F.  V  ,  his  opinion  on  coal 

in  Nebraska,  174. 
Heat  of  the  sun  beyond  Ham's  Fork, 

218. 
Heath-hen,  the,  175. 
Hickman,  Hill,  the  Danite,  237,417. 
Hierarchy  of 'he  Mormons,  483,  487. 
High  Mountain,  556. 
Historian  and  llecorder's  Office,  in  Gt. 

S.  L.  City,  510,  517. 
Holmes,  the  ungenial  man,  219. 
Horse  Creek,  99. 

inmates  of  the  station  at,  99,  101. 

breakfast  at,  104. 

Horse-stealing,  punishment  for,  in  the 

Western  States,  111,435. 
Horse-shoe  station,  113. 
Horse-shoe  Creek,  gold  found  at,  204. 
Horse-fly,  a  green-headed,  208. 
Horses,  Indian,  69,  71. 

of  the  Dakota  Indians,  121. 

Hot  springs,  near  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  288. 

analysis  of  the  water  of,  288  note. 

Hotels  in  the  Far  West,  217  nott;. 

in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  247. 

Houses,  materials  of,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City, 

244,  246. 
Howard,  Mr.,  553. 
Humboldt  River,  583. 
Hunkpapa  Indians,  119. 
Ilunkpatidan  Indians,  113. 
Hunter,  President  Bishop,  276. 
Ilimtingdon  Valley,  5t.i. 
Hurricanes  of  Scott's  Blufl's,  96. 
Hyde,  John,  his  work  on  Mormonism, 

255  7iote. 

Ice  springs,  195. 

Ihanktonwan  Indians,  their  habitat  and 

present  condition,  118. 
Immorality  of  the  maiUcoach  drivers,  6. 
Independence  Day,  New,  of  the  Mor- 
mons, 424. 
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r  West,  247  note. 
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INDEPENDENCK    PAY. 

IndeiJcndenee  Day,  New,  celebration  of, 
424  7iote. 

Tndia,  remarks  on  tlie  army  system  of 
outposts  in,  54,  56. 

"  Indian  liome,"  the,  40. 

Indian  summer,  the,  98,  587. 

Indians,  how  treated  by  the  United 
States,  40. 

the  "  Indian's  home,"  40. 

distribution  of  the  reservation,  40. 

total    number  of   Indians    on   the 

prairies  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, 41. 

causes    wliich    rapidly     thin     the 

tribesmen,  42,  43. 

best   scheme    for    preserving    the 

race,  43. 

the  American  philanthropist's  mode 

of  civilising  tlie  Indians,  43. 

difticulties  attending  this  scheme, 

44. 
— -  account  of  the  Pawnees,  44. 

Indian  fighting,  53. 

proposals  for  raising  native  regi- 
ments of  Indians,  .'38. 

Indian   mode  of  limiting  the  buf- 

falo,   and  preparing  the   skins, 

63,  65. 
the  name  Indian  a  misnomer  for 

American  aborigines,  08. 
-^—  their  Turanian  origin,  08. 
mistaken  public  opinion  of  them 

and  of  their  ancestors,  08,  09. 
description  of  tlie  remove   of  an 

Indian  village,  69. 

Indian  horses,  69,  71. 

mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  70. 

dress,  70,  73. 

arms,  71,  146. 

the  squaws,  73. 

beys  and  girls,  74,  129. 

Indian  kleptomania,  74,  125. 

ferocity  of  Indians  and  VVliites,  75. 

the  Comanches,  75  note. 

Indian    mode  of  stampeding  ani- 

mals, 95. 

Indian  prejudice  against  speaking, 

98. 

half-breeds,  100. 

effects    of    alcohol    amongst    the 

various  tribes  of  Indians,  101. 

Indian  villages  and  tents,  100. 

— —  languages    of    the    north-eastern 

tribes,  117. 
tribes  and  sub-tribes  of  the  Sioux, 

116. 
— — —  Indian  population  in  the  middle  of 

the   last  and  present   centuries, 

120  note. 
the  Indians' future  considered,  123. 


ISLANn. 
Indians,  the   Indians'   opinion    of  their 

own  strengtli,  124. 
their  progress  towards  extinction, 

124. 

Indian  character,  125. 

form  and  dimensions  of  the  Indian 

skull,  128. 

Indian  women,  129. 

— ^  curriculum  of  the  prairie  Indian, 

130. 

religion  of  the  Indian,  131, 

grotesque  accounts  of  the   manner 

in  which   the   Indians  formerly 

received  tlie  Gospel,  133. 

dancing,  1  34. 

smoking,  135. 

scalping,  137. 

few    rites   and   ceremonies  of  the 

Indian  creed,  141. 

Indian  names,  141. 

marriages,  142. 

tlie  dignity  of  chief,  143. 

tlie  Indian's  course  of  life,  143. 

Indian  arts,  145. 

management  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States,  163. 

kindness  of  the  Mormons  to  the 

Indians,  299. 

Lieut.  Weed's  defeat  of  the  Gosh- 

Yutas,  571. 

an  Indian  camp,  573. 

tlie    Indians   of    Utah    Territory, 

575. 

Indian  farms,  579. 

tlie  Yutas,  580. 

their  arrow-poison,  586. 

their  murder  of  Loscier  and  Apple- 
gate,  588. 

Industry  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  384. 

list  of  articles  of,  384  note. 

Intoxicating  drink,  a  new,  30  note. 

one  made  from  a  cactus,  79  note. 

mode   of  manufacturing   "  Indian 

liquor,"  100. 

Irish  women  in  the  West,  217. 

Iron  found  in  Utah  Territory,  342. 

Iron  county,  coal  and  iron  found  in, 
342. 

Island,  Antelope,  or  Church,  240,  391, 
397. 

Bonhomme,  19. 

Carrington,  396. 

Cedar,  the  first, 

SO. 

Dolphin,  396. 

Fremont,  367. 

Grande,  in  the  Platte  River,  49. 

Gunnison's,  396. 

Hat,  396. 

Stansbury,  396. 
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ISLETS. 
Islets  of  La  Grande  Platte  River,  50. 
Ititxipku,  Sans  Arc,  or  No  How  iiuliaiis, 

til'  ir  'ial>itiit,  119. 
Itinerary,  ila'  emit^nint's,  fi09. 
— —  of  the  mail   route  from  Gt.  S.  L. 

City  to  San  Francisco,  (;16 

Jack, life  Arapaho  Indian, and  his  squaw, 

181. 
Jaikal,  this  of  the  Western  world,   80. 

S'te  Coyote. 
Jacques,     Elder     John,    his     Mormon 

works,  261  note. 
Jaii.es  Itiver,  Indians  of,  118. 
Jesuitism   as  a  means  of  civilisation  of 

the  Indians,  4'i. 
Jimscn  weed,  135. 
Jo.,  St.,  city,  15,  18. 
Johnson's  Settlement,  5-17. 
Junes,  Elder  Dan,  his  Murinci  works, 

SfiU  note. 
Jordan,    New,   the   river  in  Gt.    S.   L. 

City,  284,  39:5. 
its  course  in  the   W'asach   Moun- 
tains, 403. 
"  Jornada,"  or  day's  march,  JOT. 
Junction  House  rancli,  05, 

Kanias  Prairie,  225. 
Kane,   Colonel   T.  _L.,  his  work  on  the 
IVlormons,  250  note. 

account  of  him,  250  note. 

Kansas,  rainy  season  in,  19. 

"  bleeding  Kansas,"  20. 

prairies  of,  21 . 

. shanties  in,  23. 

a  specimen  of  squatter  life  in,  23. 

"  Kansas  gales,"  26. 

"  Kansas- Nebraska  Act,"  passing  of  the, 

41. 
Kanyon,  the,  of  America,  171,  note. 
■  stupendous   Kanyons   of  Northern 

Mexico,  1  71  note. 

the  Devil's  Gate,  1 86. 

near    Gt.    S.    L.  City,    purity    of 

the  water  of  the,  '102, 
Kanyon  Creek,  Big,  237. 

station  at,  237. 

Kearney,  Fort,  5 1 . 

longitude  of,  7. 

Kelly,  W.,   Esq.,  J.  P.,  his  chapters  on 

Mormonism,  250  note. 
*'  Keening  "  the   dead  practised  among 

the  Indians,  150. 
Kennedy,  the  Has  Kafilah,  552. 
Kennedy's  Hole,  559. 
Kcnnekuk,  in  Kansas,  halt  at,  24. 
Kikapuo  Indians,  the,  2-1, 

■ description  of  them,  25. 

strength  of  the  tribe,  25. 


LARAMIE. 
Kikapoo  Indians,  their  mode  of  bu'lding 

their  tents,  106. 
Kimball,   Heber  C,  the  president,  ac- 
count of  him,  295. 

his  address  in  the  iiowery,  318. 

Kinnikinik,  the,  39. 

Kinnikinik  smoked  by   the    American 

Indian,  135. 
Kiowa  Creek,  Little,  99. 
Kiowa  Indians,  or  Prairie  men,  sign  of 
their  tribe,  152. 

their  lodges,  107. 

Kisiskadjiwun    liiver,    Indians   on  the, 

121 
Kit,  the  traveller's,  11. 
Kiyuksa,  or  breakers  of  law,  Indians, 

118. 
Kleptomania  of  the  Indians,  74. 
of  the  Sioux,  125. 

La  Bonte  Creek,  166. 

'•  Ladies"  in  the  prairies,  114. 

Lake  Alkali,  190. 

Carson,  333,  594. 

Cottonwood,  Great,  422. 

-  Devil's,  118. 

Greit  Salt,  240,  391. 

of  the  Hot  Springs,  242. 

Little  Salt,  333. 

."Vliniswakan,  122. 

Mono,  333. 

Mud,  333. 

Nicollet,  333. 

Pyramid,  333. 

qui  Parle,  117.  • 

Saleratus,  182. 

Stone,  117. 

— —  Throe,  199. 

Traverse,  117. 

Utah,  or  sweet  water  reservoir,  333, 

403,  542. 

.  Walker's  333. 

of  the  Wasach  IVIountains,  422. 

Winnipeg,  121. 

of  the  Woods,  122. 

Lance,  the,  of  the  North  American  In- 
dian, 146. 

Land-tenure  of  the  Mormons,  352. 

Lander's  Cut-off,  196. 

La  .f^uage,  the,  of  the  Sioux,  147. 

its  peculiarities,  148. 

the  pantomime  of  the  Indians,  or 

sign-system  of  language,  1 50. 

men's  first   and   progressive  steps 

in,  148. 

languages    of    the    north-eastern 

Indians,  117  note, 

Laramie,  Fort,  loni^itude  of,  7. 

— —  vegetation  of  the  slopes  west  of,  9. 

formerly  Fort  John,  112. 
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LARAMIE,    FOUT. 

Larnniio,  Fort,  climate  and  toil  at,  U'J. 

I-Hi  iinie  City,  109. 

prices  of  skins  at,  109. 

Laramie  IlilLs,  geography  of  the,  165. 

Laramie's  Fork,  1 12. 

Laramie  I'cak,  98. 

Lasso,  the,  85. 

I..ast  Timber  Station,  88  note. 

Lawrence  Fork,  89. 

origin  of  the  name,  89. 

Leadplant  (Amorphe  canescens),  the,  of 
the  American  wilderness,  79. 

Leaf-shooter  Indians,  117. 

Leather  manufactured  at  Gt.  S  L  City 
4J8.  " 

Leeches,  American,  506. 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah  Territory. 
377.  ' 

Lehi  City,  542. 

Liberty  poles  in  tlie  United  States,  305. 
Library,  i)iiblic,  of  (it.  S.  L.  City,  2«G, 
Light!  ng-bug,  or  fire-fly,  74. 
Lignite  in  Nebraska,  74. 
Lion,  the  Mountain,  or  cougar,  189. 
liion  House,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  300. 
Letters,  Indian,  72. 
Little  Mountain,  239. 
Little,  Mr.,  his  tannery,  418. 
Locknan's  Station,  2(;. 
— —  vegetation  of,  26. 
Lodge-pole  Creek,  or  Fork,  80. 
Lodge-pole  Station,  82. 

its  squulor  and  wretchedness,  81. 

London,    Mormon    meeting-houses    in 

and  about,  365  note. 
Long-chin,  the  Indian  murderer,  105. 
Long  Valley,  571. 
Lookout  Fort,  118. 
Louis,  St.,  altitude  and  temperature  of 

196. 
Loup  Fork,  ferry  across,  88  note. 
Lynch,  Lieut.  VV.  I<'.,  his  proprieties  of 

travel,  185. 
Lynn,   Catherine   Lewis,  her  work  on 
Mormonism,  253  note, 

Macarthy,  Mr.,  of  Green  River  Station, 
210. 

his  establishment,  210,  213. 

— —  his  rough-and-tumble,  226. 

Mail  coach  route  from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  5. 

slow  rate  of  travelling,  6. 

Main,  or  Whiskey  Street,  in  Gt.  S.  L. 
City,  267. 

Maize,  question  as  to  its  being  indige- 
nous to  America,  135. 

Majors,  Mr.  Alexander,  his  efforts  to 
reform  the  morals  of  his  mail  dri- 
vers, 6. 


MINN'IKANVE. 

Mankizitah.  or  White  Earth  Uiver,  89 

Manna  in  Gt.  S.  L   Valley,  348. 

Manufuetures  in  Utah  territory,  384. 

Marcy,  Major,  91. 

his  "  I'rairie  Tiaveller,"  quoted,  S. 

M.irket-place,  absence  of  a,  in  Gt.  S.  L. 
City,  247. 

Marriage  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  112. 

amongst  the  Mormons,  51 8,  525. 

Marsliall,  James  W.,  his  discovery  of 
Calit'orninn  gold,  433. 

Martin,  Miuiael,  his  store,  21.7. 

Marysville,  or  old  Palmetto  City,  its 
trade,  'Mi. 

Materialism,  Mormon,  463. 

Mafrij  I,  the  "Scattering  Hear,"  his 
death,  110. 

Manry,  Captain,  his  remarks  on  a  pas- 
sage in  Job,  185. 

Mauvaises  tevres,  or  Bad  Lands,  extent 
of  the,  89. 

Mdewiikantonwan  Indians,  their  habi- 
tat, lie. 

their  civilisation,  120, 

Meadow  Creek,  547,  548. 
Medical  men  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  .138. 
Medicine,    the    I>.id.,.ns'   knowledjre   of. 
1 45.  <5         » 

Med!cine-man  of  the  Indians,  i;}j. 

Medicines  necessary  to  tlie  western  tra- 
veller, 12. 

Menomene  Indians,  their  tents,  106. 

their  habitat,  117. 

Meteorology  of  Utah  territory,  334. 

Methodism,  foundation  of,  44'i. 

Mexico,  Northern,  stupendous  Kanyons 
of,  171  note. 

Mezquite,  or  muskeet  tree  (Algarobia 
glandulosa),  8. 

Midway  station,  61. 

Militia  force  of  the  United  States,  ge- 
neral abstract  of  the,  408  note. 

of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  431. 

Military  departments  into  which  the 
United  States  are  divided,  52  note. 

Milk  River,  Indians  ot;  1:^2. 

Milk-weed  (Asclepias  tuberosa),  com- 
)non  in  U.  T.,  207. 

Milk-sickness  of  the  Western  States,  345. 

Mill  Creek,  242. 

Miller,  Captain,  of  Milkrsville,  264. 

Miller's  Station,  599. 

Millersvilie,  or  Smith's  Fork,  219. 

Mills,  saw,  in  the  Kanyons,  421. 

a  night  passed  in  one,  423. 

Miniswakan  Lake,  122, 

Minnesota  Indians,  117. 

Minnikanye-wozhipu  Indians,  their  ha- 
bitat, 1 1 9. 
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MIRAGE. 
Mirage,  a  curious,  59. 

on  tlif  counterslope  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  '203. 
Mississippi,  the,  18. 

Indians  of  the,  117. 
Missionaries  from    Gt,  S,  L.  City,  429, 
430. 

number  of,  in  Great  Britain,  366. 

certKieatcs  supplied  to,  4:50  7wte, 

Missouri,  River,  tlie  Great,  18. 

navigation  of  the,  19. 

sand-banks  of  the,  19. 

-  sawyers  and  snags  of  the,  19. 
winter  season  on  the,  19. 
Missouri  River,  the   Little,    Indians  of 

the,  119. 
Missouri,  establishment  of  the  mail  coach 
route   from;   to    California   and 
Oregon,  5. 

rainy  season  in,  19. 

"  Missouri  Compromise,"  the,  41. 

origin   of  the   trouble  which  gave 

rise  to  it,  41  note. 
Mocassins,  use  of,  to  the  prairie  travel- 
ler, 13. 

Indian  m(ule  of  making,  71. 

Modesty,  Mormon,  instance  of,  'V26. 

Mollusks  of  Utah  Territory,  340. 

Mono  Lake,  3Xi. 

Montagues  Uocheuses,  Les,  189,  200. 

Moonshine  Valley,  58.3. 

Moore,  "Miss,"  and  her  ranclie,  191. 

her  history,  192. 

Moose  deer  (cervus  Alecs),  its  habitat,  84. 
Moravianism,   regarded   as    a  means   of 

civilisation  of  the  Indians,  43. 
Mormon,  meaning  of  the  word,  437. 
»  Mormon,  Hook  of,"  257  note,  444. 

contents   of    the    Mormon  Bible, 

446  note. 

chronology  of  the  mosi  important 

events  recorded  in  the,  497. 

Morn,  ms,  their  Emigration  Road,  88. 

trains  of  Mormon  waggons  on  the 

road,  169,  218,  223,  224. 

period  for  leaving  the  Missis- 
sippi, 169. 

their  quasi-military    organisation 

on  the  march,  170. 

estimate   of    outfit   for   the   Utah 

route,  170  note. 

a  Mormon  lad  in  the  South  Pass, 

215. 

feat  at  Simpson's  Hollow,  209. 

and  near  Green  River,  215. 

the  Mormi)ns'l)eliefas  to  marriages 

between  a  Saint    and  a  Gentile, 
210  note. 

the    regular    track    of    Mormon 

emigration,  215. 


MOUMONS. 

Mormons,  miseries  of  one  of  the  emi- 
grants, 216. 

Uawvid    Lewis     and     his     dirty 

shanty,  216,  217. 

emigrants,  169, 218,  223,  224,  226, 

275, 

dispensation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 

226. 

list  of  the  Mormon  scriptures,  257 

7iote, 

the  saints'  names,  277. 

dress  of  the  fair  Saints,  277. 

beliaviour  of  the  neophytes,  279. 

fondness   of     the     Mormons    for 

sleighing,     private     theatricals, 

and  dancing,  286. 
balls  and  suppers  at  Social  Hall, 

281. 

visit  to  the  prophet,  '.'90  et  scq. 

kindness   of  the  JMormons  to  the 

Indians,  299. 

their  titles,  503. 

how  they  regard  the  United  States, 

304. 

th.irnew  In'Jei)endence  Day,  304. 

their  politics,  305. 

their  iiunishmcnl  for  adultery,  306. 

their  newspapers,  309. 

their  sermons  in  the  Bowery,  316, 

320. 

gift  of  tongues,  325. 

Mormon  modesty,  326. 

account  of  Mormonland,  331. 

— —  foundation  of  tlieir  city,  350. 
promulgation  of  their  Constitution, 

350  note. 
their  complaints  against  Congress, 

350,  352. 
tenure   by  which  they  hold  their 

lands,  352. 

system    of    Mormon   emigration, 

359. 

list  of  Latter- Day  Saints' Meeting- 
rooms  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
365  note. 

Mormon  government,  upon  what 

it  is  based,  366. 

description  of  a  Mormon  Confer- 
ence, 367. 

Mormon  tolerance,  426. 

political  prospects  of  tiie  Mormons, 

427. 

— —  their  Nauvoo  Legion,  431. 

sketch  of  the  religion  of  the  Mor- 
mons, 437. 

contents  of  their  Bible,  446  note 

their  polygamy,  451. 

•  their  materialism,  463. 

remarks  upon  the  articles  of  their 

doxology,  467. 
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MOUSIONS. 
Mormons,  their  hierarchy,  483. 

their  children,  5)3. 

Mormon    fugitives    on    the  road. 

553. 

description  of  their  Temple,  622. 

chronological  abstract  of  Mormon 

History,  670. 

Mormonism.listof  works  published  upon 
the  subject  of,  250  note. 

deep  root  Mormon  ism  has  taken 

,  in  Great  Britain,  366. 

sketch  of  Mormonism,  437  et  seq. 

• Mormon  Bible,  444. 

doctrines  and  covenants,  448. 

lectures  on  faith,  448,  450. 

polygamy,  451,  517,  520,  5-23,52,5. 

materialism,  463. 

remarks  on  the  fourteen  articles  of 

their  doxology,  467  cl  seq. 

Mormon  agglomeration  of  all  that 

is  good  in  all  sects,  480,  481. 

Lieut.  Gunnison's  reiMJMC  of  Mor- 
monism, 482. 

the  hierarchy,  483. 

what  Mormonism  is  not,  488. 

objections  to  Mormonism,  489. 

chionohigy  of  the  most  important 

events  chronicled  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  497. 

final  remarks  on  IVIormonism,  535. 

IMorning  on  the  prairies,  161. 

Motherhood,    how    regarded     in     the 
Western  States,  524. 

Moufflon,  the  American,  189,  191. 

Mountain  Point,  242,  557. 

Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  411. 

Mountain  Springs,  561, 

IMountaineers  of  the  West,  101. 

"  Mountaineer,"    Mormon    newspaper, 
313. 

Mountains,  Bear  River,  215. 

Big,  235. 

Black,  164,  175. 

■  Ensign,  243. 

Granite  551. 

Green  River,  or  Sweetwater  Hills, 

18it. 

High,  556. 

Laramie  Peak,  97,  105. 

Laramie,  113,  165. 

Little,  239. 

Oquirrh,  236,  240,  390. 

Quaking  Asp,  224. 

Rim  Base,  225. 

Rocky,  190  et  seq. 

Traverse,  402. 

Uiiita,  219,  2-'l. 

•  of  Utah  Territory,  singular  forma- 
tion of  the,  334. 
•  Wasach,  23.5,  242,  390,  400. 


OGALALA. 
Mountains  White,  546. 

Wind    River,    84,   200,   202,  203. 

206. 
Mud  Spring  Station,  87. 
Mud  Lake,  333. 
Muddy  Fork,  215. 
C^uddy  Creek,  Big,  223. 

•  Little,   172,    223. 

wretched  station  at,  173. 

the  Canadian  station  master 
at,  223. 

Mules  of  Central  America,  16,  17. 

their  rate  of  progress,  1  7. 

tlieir  obstinacy,  1 8. 

in  the  West,  166. 

recalcitrancies  of,  19",  207. 

Murder,  Mormon  punishment  for,  517. 
^Murders    in  and  near  Gt.    S.    L.  City 

2  74,411. 

■  and  in  Carson  City,  274. 

Murphy,  Captain,  his  loyalty,  225. 
Muskiat,  the,  196  note. 
Muskrat  Station,  196. 
Mustang,  the,  or  iirairic  pony,  85. 

of  the  Black  Hills,  175. 

Myers,  Mr.,  the  Mormon  of  Bear  River 

Valley,  226. 
Mysteries  of  Endowment  House,  in  Gt. 

S.  L.  City,  271. 

Names,  Indian,  141. 

of  the  Mormons,  277. 

Nauvoo  Legion,  story  of  two  warriors 
of  the,  232. 

account  of  the,  431. 

Nebraska,   Southern,    rainy  .season   in. 

19. 
Nebraska  River.    See  Platte,  La  Grande. 

meaning  of  the  word  Nebraska,  49. 

Needle  Rocks,  227. 

Nemehaw  Crtek,  Big,  26. 

Neophytes,   Mormon,   their  behaviour, 

279. 
N'ewspa|iers  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  309. 
Nicollet  Lake,  3.33. 
Niobrara,  or  Eau  qui  court.  River,  49, 

89. 
Nullah.     See  Arroyo. 

Oafs,  wild  (Avena  fatua),  of  the  Pacific 

watershed,  172. 
"  Obelisks,  the,"  233. 
O'Fallon's  BlufTs,  59,  66. 
Officials,  Federal,  their  behaviour  in  Gt. 

S,  L.  City,  511. 
Ojibwe  Indians,  their  ha.  'tat,  121. 

the  name  Ojibwe,  121  note, 

Ogalala,  or   Okandanda,   Indians,  their 

habitat,  119. 
villi'ge  of  the,  106. 
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OMAHA. 
Omaha  Creek,  or  Little  Punkin,  89. 
Onions,  wild,  of  the  valley  of  the  Litile 

Blue  River,  39. 
Oshenonpa   Indians,  their   habitat   and 

numbers,  120. 
Ophthalmia  in  Utah  Territory,  338. 
Opinion,    public,   in    Gt     S.    L.    City, 

245. 
Oquirrh  Mountains,  236,  240,  390. 
Oregon,  establishment  of  the  mail  coach 
route  from  Missouri  to,  S. 

boundary   stone    between    it  and 

Utah,  210. 

origin  of  the  name   Oregon,  210 

note. 
Ormsby,  Mayor,  his  death,  582. 
Osages,  the  Indian  tribe  of,  cesssion  of 
their  territory,  42. 

account  of  the  tribe,  42,  43. 

their     mode     of  .  building    their 

lodges,  106. 
Ottagamies,   the    Indian    tribe    of,   24 

note. 
Outfit,  the  traveller's,  1 1 . 
Outposts,  remarks  on  the  United  States 

army  system  i:f,  54. 
Owl,  the  burrowing  (Strix  cunicularia), 

82. 
Ox-riding,  .'50. 
Oxen  shod  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  328. 

Pabakse,  or  Cut  Head,  Indians,  118. 
Pacific  R.  R.,  routes  proposed  for  a,  3. 

difficulties  of  a,  337. 

Pacific  Springs,  202. 

station  at,  202,  205. 

Pacific  Creek,  206. 

Padouca  River,  75,  78. 

Pantomime,    the    Indian,    or   speaking 

with  the  fingers,  150. 
signs  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 

151. 
preliminary  signs  for  the  traveller, 

152. 

various  other  signs,  153. 

Panama,  604. 

Parley's  Kanyon,  242,  418. 

Patriarch,    rank    of,    in    the    Mormon 

hierarchy,  483. 
Pawnee  Indians,  account  of  the,  44. 
their  principal  su'otribes,  46. 

sign  of  the  tribe,  151. 

their  readiness  to  cut  off  a  single 

traveller,  170. 
Pedlars,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  100. 
Penitentiary,  the,   of  Gt.    S.   L.   City, 

329. 
Phelps,  Judge  and  Apostle,  his  "  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  243. 
visit  to  him,  308. 


porcLus. 

Pigoons,  a  constant  dish  in  Italy,  47. 

"  Pikespeakers,"  on  the  road,  74. 

Pine-tree  Stream,  215. 

Pine  Valley,  583. 

Pii"ion   tree  ( P.   monophyllus),   of  the 

West,  346. 

fruit  of  the,  565. 

Pipes  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  109. 
"Pitch-holes,  or   chuck-holes,"  of  the 

prairies,  2'2. 
Placerville  City,  602. 
Platte  River,  La  Grande,  or  Nebraska, 

48. 

.  beauty  of  its  banks,  48. 

its  shallowness,  50, 

timber  oii  its  banks,  SO. 

character  of  the  soil    beyond  its 

immediate  banks,  51. 
— —  the  wild  garden  on  its  shores,  51. 

noxious  exhalations  from,  59. 

— —  appearance  of  the  river  at  Platte 

Bridge,  168. 

Lower  Ferry  over  the,  173. 

coal  found  on  the  banks  of  the, 

173. 

farewell  to  the  Platte,  1  80. 

— —  its  division  into  the  northern  and 

southern  streams,  75. 
tender  adieux  at  the  upper  cross- 
ing, 77. 

fordnig  the  river,  78. 

a  dust  storm  in  the  valley  of  the 

93. 
Platte  Fort,  112. 

Platte  Bridge,  delicious  climate  of,  168. 
Pleasant  Valley,  560. 
Plum  Creek,  59. 

Ranche,  soil  about,  60. 

Poetry  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  149. 

Point  Look-out,  551. 

Poison  Springs,  559. 

Poisons,  animal  and  vegetable,  of   the 

prairie  Indians,  146,  147. 
Polar  plant,  the,  60. 
Police,  public,  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  273. 

private  police  of  Mormon  life,  273. 

Polygamy  amongst  tiie  Mormons,  451, 

517. 
revelation   to    Joseph    Smith    on 

celestial  marriage,  451. 
— —  justification  of  polygamy,  46.3. 

results  of,  520. 

views  of  women  respecting  poly- 
gamy, 523. 

Mrs    Pratt's  letter  on,  525. 

Puny  Express,  the,  34. 

the  riders,  35. 

postage  by  the,  35. 

on  the  road,  210. 

Populus  tremuluides,  the,  224. 


POPULUS. 
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COPULATION. 
Population  of  Utah  Territory,  357. 

excess  of  females,  366. 

Postal  system  of  the   U.  States,  evils  of 

the  contract  system,  21'!. 
Powder  Kiver,  Indians  of,  119. 
"  Prairie  Traveller,"  the,  of  Capt.  II.  B. 

Marcey,  quoted,  5. 
Prairie  land  of  the  United  States,  7. 

the  grand,  21. 

compass,  the,  60. 

wolf,  or  coyote,  the,  80. 

pony,  or  mustang,  85. 

dog,  the  (cynomys  Ludovicianiis), 

81,  82. 

dog  village,  81. 

his  associates,  reptiles,  birds,  and 

beasts,  82, 

hen,     heath     hen,     or    pinnated 

grouse,  175. 

squirrel,    the   (Spermophilus   tre- 

decim-lineatus),  197  ttote. 

turnip,  the,  225  iwte. 

or  "  perraireys,"  the  Western,  pe- 
culiarities of  the,  21, 

monotony  of  the,  22. 

absence  of  animal  life  on  the,  2-2. 

"  pitch-holes,"  or  "  chuck-holes  " 

of  the,  22. 

a  prairie  storm,  26. 

cause  of  the  "  prairie  fever,"  27. 

the  prairie  saddle,  30, 

the  prairie  fires,  36. 

skeleton  of  the  earth  at  the  bhiffs, 

36, 

the  prairie  wolf,  37. 

an  evening  in  the,  47, 

■ "  weed  prairies,"  60. 

names  of  different  kinds  of  prairies, 

60. 

blanched  bones  on  the  prairies,  CO. 

the  buffalo,  the  "  monarch  of  the 

prairies,"  62. 

monotony    of  the  rolling  prairie, 

85. 

progressive  decay   of  the    prairie 

trees,  85. 

— — —  clouds  of  grasshoppers,  86. 

■ alternate    puffs    of  hot    and    cold 

winds  in  the,  98. 

effects  of  prairie  fires  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  99. 

Pratt,  Orson,  "  the  gauge  of  philoso- 
phy," his  Mormon  woiks,  260 
note. 

account  of  him,  429. 

Pratt,  Parley  P.,  his  Mormon  works, 
260  note. 

murder  of,  412. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Belinda   M.,  her    letter    on 
polygamy,  525. 


KIVER. 

Prele  River,  the,  167. 

President,  rank  of,  in  the  Mormon 
hierarchy,  483. 

Prices  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  388. 

Priests,  high,  rank  of.'iu  the  Mormon 
hierarchy,  483. 

Prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Brig- 
ham  Young,  433  note. 

Protestantism,  origin  of,  441. 

Provo  City,  404. 

Provo  River,  226,  404. 

Puma,  the,  189. 

Punishments,  Indian,  125. 

Punkin  Creek,  Little,  89. 

Pyramid  Lake,  333. 

Quaking  Ash  Creek,  199. 

asp  (Populus  tremuloides),  224. 

Asp  Hill,  224. 

Rabbit-bush,  the,  1 96. 
Racecourse  Bluff,  222. 
Railroarl  Kanyon,  583. 
Rain-storms  at   Weber   River   Station, 

233. 
Rainy  season  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 

and  Southern  Nebraska,  19. 
Rancho,  tho.  in  Mexico  and  California, 
6    I'jte. 

the  "  ranch  "  at  Turkey  Creek,  37. 

Rattlesnake  Hills,  the,  187,' 189. 
Rattlesnakes,  193. 

■  snake  bites  and  their  remedies,  193. 

Red  region,  the,  167. 

Red  Butte,  242. 

Reese's  River,  590. 

Regshaw,    Mr.,    his    bridge    over    the 

Platte,  173. 
Reid,  Captain  Maync,  remarks  on  his 

«  Wild  Huntress,"  257  note. 
Religion  of  the  Sioux,  125. 

of  the  Indians  generally,  131, 

of  the   Morinons,  sketch    of  the, 

437  et  neg. 
Religions  of  the  United  States,  list  of, 

439  note. 
Reniy,  Jules,  and  Mr,  Brenchley,  their 

work  on  the  Mormons,  257  note. 
Revenge,  Indian,  125. 
Revolvers,  value  of,  11. 
Reynal,  M.,  of  Horse  Creek  Station,  98. 

sketch  of  liim  and  his  career,  100. 

Rice,  the  wild  (Zizania  aquatica),   1 1  7 

note. 
Richland  town,  extinct,  27. 
Rifles,  Hawkins's,  11. 
Riggs,  Rev.  S.  R.,  his  dictionary  of  the 

Sioux   language,  148. 
River    Bank     and     Stream     camping" 

ground,  on  the  Sweetwater,  196. 
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RIVKRS. 
Rivers,  Assinniboin,  J  21. 
Bear,  225,  2'.  ,,  .'593. 

Black's  Fork,  215,  218,  220. 

Blue  Earth,  1  17. 

Blue,  Big,  36. 

Little,  38,  47. 

Cannon,  117. 

Carson,  596. 

Colorado,  201. 

Columbia,  201. 

Des  Moines,  1 1 7. 

Fox,  24. 

Fremont's  Peak,  190,  199,  202. 

Grand,  Neosho,  or  White  Water, 

42. 

Green,  201,  206,  21 1,  345. 

Mam's  Fork,  215,  216. 

Humboldt,  583. 

James,  1 1  8. 

Kisiskadjiwan,  121. 

Milk,  122. 

JMississlppi,  18,  118. 

Missouri,  18,  118. 

Missouri,  Little,  119. 

Muddy  Fork  215. 

New  Jordan,  284,  393. 

Niobrara,  or  Eau  qui  court,  49,  89. 

Padouca,  75,  78. 

Platte,  La  Grande,  or  Nebraska, 

48,  7.5. 

Platte,  201 

Powder,  119. 

Prele,  167. 

Reese's,  590. 

Sandy,  Big,  38,  209. 

'Little,  38. 

Sioux,  1 18. 

Smith's  Fork,  219. 

Snake,  201. 

Snowy  Peak,  203. 

Sweetwater,  or  Pina  Pa^  186,  196, 

199,  201. 

Tinipanagos,  226,  404. 

Weber,  226,  233,  235,  393. 

White  F^arth,  or  Mankizitab,  89. 

Wind,  201. 

Yellowstone,  201. 

Uoad  from  F'ort  Kearney,  59. 
from  the  Black  Mills,  165. 

Junction    of   the    Gt.    S.    L.  and 

Fort  Hall  Roads,  206. 
roads  from  Gt.  S.  L.  City  to  Cali- 
fornia, 5'18. 
Roblier's  Roost  Station,  568. 
Hobidoux,  Antoine,  notice  of,  93  note, 
Robidoux  Fort,  93. 
Robinson  ("  UncL-  .Tack  "),  220. 
Rock,  or  Turkey,  Creek,  37. 

the  "  ranch  "  at,  37. 

Independence,  183. 


SANDY   CHKEK. 
Rock,  names  inscribed  on,  183. 
Rockwell,    Orrin    Porter,   the    Danitc, 

237. 
account  of  him,  544. 

his  excellent  advice,  545. 

Rocky    Mountains,   heights   of  the,    9, 
1 90,  et  seq. 

surface  of  the  land  on  the  western 

slopes  of  the,  10. 

first  view  of  the,  190. 

a  humble-bee  on  the  topmost  sum- 
mit of  the,  204. 
temperature  on  the  countorslope  of 

the  South  Pass,  208. 
Rogers,    Colonel,    or    "  Uncle    Billy," 

572. 
"  Rooks  "  of  the  West,  23. 
Rose,  the  apostate  Jew  and   Mormon, 

554. 
Routes  proposed  for  a  Pacific  R.  R.,  3. 

Mr.  Jefferson   Davis's  estimate  of 

the  cost,  3  vote, 

difficulties  of,  337. 

Ruby  Valley,  571. 

Russell,  Mr.  W.  H.,  and  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, 35. 

slowness  of  the  transport,  1G8. 

Rush  Valley,  518,  550. 

Sac  Indians,  the,  24. 

their  tents,  106. 

Saddle,  the  iirairie,  30. 

the  native  Indian,  31. 

Sage,  wild  (artcmisia,  or  absinthe),  de- 
scription of  it,  66. 

Sage-Ian,  or  prairie-hen,  175. 

at  Rocky  Bridge  Station,  199. 

Sage  Springs,  590. 

Saleratus  Lake,  132. 

its  startling  appearance,  182. 

Salmon-trout  of  the  Green  River,  211. 

Salt  grass,  182. 

Salt  Lake,  Great.    See  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Great.  .S'ee  Great  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Salt  Lake,  Little,  333. 

Salt  Lake  '.louse  Hotel, 

Salt,  quantity  of,  in  the  water  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  394. 

Saltpetre  not  found  in  Utah  Territory, 
3  12. 

San  Francisco,  603. 

Sand-banks  of  the  Missouri,  19. 

Sand-hills,  the  tract  called  tlie,  87,  note. 

Sand  Sjirings  station,  594. 

Sandy  River,  Little,  38,  209. 

Big,  38,  209. 

Sandy  Creek,  88. 

'Little,  2Cy,5. 

Big,  or  Wagahongopa,  207. 


\NDY   CKKEK. 

inscribed  on,  183. 

rriii    Porter,    the    Danitu, 

of  him,  544. 
llent  advice,  545. 
itains,   heights   of  tiie,    9, 
t  seq. 

)f  the  land  on  the  western 
oftlie,  10. 
V  of  the,  190. 
e-hee  on  the  topmost  sum- 
t'  the,  204. 

ture  on  the  counturslope  of 
L'ass,  208. 
>nul,    or    "  Uncle    Hilly," 

:he  West,  23. 

ostate  Jew   and   Morinon, 

sed  for  a  Pacific  R.  U.,  3. 
rerson  Davis's  estimate  of 
ist,  ii  note. 
ies  of,  337. 

571. 
W.  II.,  and  the  Pony  Ex- 

35. 
i  of  the  transport,  1C8. 

518,  550. 

;hc,  24. 

Us,  106. 

rairie,  30. 

vt;  Indian,  31. 

rtcmisia,   or  absinthe),  de- 
it,  66. 

prairie-hen,  175. 

y  liridge  Station,  199. 
590. 

e,  182. 

ing  appearance,  182. 

of  the  Green  River,  211. 

2, 

•eat.  See  Great  Salt  Lake, 
y,  Great,      Sec  Great  Salt 

ttlo,  333. 
iiise  Hotel, 

of,  in  the  water  of  Great 
394. 

found  in  Utah  Territory, 

),  C,03. 

F  the  Missouri,  19. 

c  tract  called  the,  87,  note. 

station,  594. 

Little,  38,  209. 

209. 

88. 

0,i. 

Wagiihongopu,  207. 
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SANS. 
Sans  Arc   Sioux   Indians,  their  habitat, 

119. 
Sandstone  at  Grasshopper  Creek,  26, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Indians  at,  121. 
Saurians  of  Utah  Territories,  3  10. 
Sawyers  and  snags  of  the  Missouri,  19. 
Scalping,  origin  of  the  custom  of,  137. 

considered  us  a  religious  rite,  138. 

Schools  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  420. 

principal,  516". 

Scott's  Hluds,  96". 

origin  of  the  name,  96, 

hurricanes  of,  96. 

Scythians,  their  scalping  rites,  137, 
Seasons,  the,  in  Utah  Territory,  33G. 
Seneca  city,  in  Kansas,  27. 
Seventeen-iTiile  Station,  59. 
Seventies,  the,  in  the  Mormon  hierarchy, 

484. 

Sevier,  Mr.,  the  Mormon,  562. 

Shanties,  23. 

orii^in  of  the  word,  23  nofn. 

a  slianty  in  Kans.is,  23. 

of  Seneca  city,  27. 

the  shanty  at  Pacific  Springs,  205. 

the  dirty  shanty  of  Ham"s  Fork, 

216. 

Shawnees,  their  lodges,  107. 

Siieawit  Creek,  585. 

Shell  Creek,  565. 

Shops  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  267. 

Shoshone  Indians,  575. 

their  friendliness  to  whites,  204. 

Sibley,  Major,  his  improved  tent,  106. 

Sichunga,  15nile,  or  IJurnt  Thigh  In- 
dians, their  habitat,  1 20. 

Sierra  Nevada,  the,  596,  597. 

Sign-system  of  language  amongst  the 
Indians,  150, 

Silva,  Luis,  and  his  wife,  191, 

Silver  found  in  Utah  Territory,  342. 

virgin  silver  found  in   the  White 

Mountains,  546. 

Simpson's  Hollow,  208. 

feat  of  the  Mormons  at,  209. 

Road,  585. 

Park,  589. 

Pass,  590. 

Sioux  Indians,  the  Brule,  their  defeat 
at  Ash  Hollow,  87. 

their  destruction  of  Lieut,  Grattan 

and  his  party,  1 10, 
their  lodges,  107. 

their  dependence  on  the  buffalo  for 

subsistence,  63. 

a  Sioux  "  buck,"  HI. 

■  their  murder  of  M.  Alontalan,  1 13. 

• their  present  hibitat,  116. 

meaning    of  the    name  "  Sioux," 

116. 


tongue. 


SNOW. 
Sioux,  principal    bands  into   which    the 
race  is  divided,  1 16  — 120. 

Iheir  manners  and  customs,  120, 

their  future,  122. 

their   habits  in   former  times  and 

at  present,  124. 

their  character,  125. 

their  revenge,  125. 

'  their  religion,  1 25, 

their  women,  1  .'5. 

their  constitution,  127. 

their  skill  in  arciiery,  147. 

their  language,  1 47. 

books    printed    in    their 

148. 

their  sacred  language,  149. 

their  poetry  and  songs,  149. 

their  funeral  ceremonies,  .'49. 

sign  of  tlieir  tribe,  152. 

Sioux  River,  IJig,  1 18. 

Sisabapa,  or  IJlackfeet,  Indians,  119. 
Sisintonwan  Indians,  their  habitat,  117. 
Skins,  i)riccs  of,  at  Laramie  City,  109. 
SkiiU  of  the  Indian,  its  form  and  diineii- 

sions,  128. 
Skull  Valley,  551, 
Skunk,  the,  235, 
Slade,  the  redoubtable,  1 15,  214. 
Slavery  legalised  in  Utah,  297. 
Sieij-hing,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  280. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  the  Jlormou  pa- 
triarch, 223. 
Smith,  Mrs.    M.  E,    V.,  her  works  on 

Monnonism,  255  no/e. 
Smitli,  Joseph,  his  works,  2>7  note. 

his  son  Joseph  of  Ni, 'vfoi),  294. 

his  second  son  David,  294. 

vindicated,  490,  491. 

account  of  the  martyrdom  of,  625. 

Smith,  George  A  ,  the  Morinon  aposilc, 

account  of,  295. 
Smith's  Fork,  219. 
S'.nith's  Creek,  591. 
Smokers,  the  fish  so  called,  188. 
Smoking  material  of  the  Wild  Man  of 

the  North,  39. 
— '—  amongst   the    American    Indians, 

134. 
Smoky  Valley,  588, 

Smoot,    Bishop    Abraham    O.,    his    ad- 
dress in  the  Bowery,  316. 
'•  Smudge,"  a,  before  sleep,  205. 
Snags  and  sawyers  of  the  Missouri,  19. 
Snake-roots,  193,  194,  ?iole. 
Snake  River,  fountain-head  of  the,  201. 

Indian  name  for,  207,  nole. 

Snake  Indians  at  Ham's  Fork,  218. 

their  lodges,  107. 

Snow  Creek,  173. 

country  about,  174,  175. 
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SNOW. 
Snow,    Lorenzo,    his     Mormon    works, 

261  note. 
Snowy  I'oak,  '203. 
Social  Hall,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  279. 

futc's  at,  280,  281. 

Soda,  carbonate  of,  in  Saleratus    Lake, 

182. 
Soda,  or  Beer,  Springs,  222. 
Soil  beyond  the  immediate  banks  of  La 

Grande  Platte  River,  51. 
near  Plum  Uanche,  on  the  Platte 

River,  60. 

at  Fort  Laramie,  112. 

of  the  Valky  of  the    HIack  Hills, 

16.5. 
of  the  country  beyond  the  Warm 

Springs,  196. 

of  13ig  Sandy  River,  209. 

of  the   Bench  Land  of  Gt.  S.   L. 

Valley,  243. 

of  Utah  Territory,  343. 

Soldiers,  discharged,  on  the  road  home, 

190. 

disliked  in  the  United  States,  407 

at  Camp  Floyd,  539. 

manners   and  customs  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Ibrmer  times,  539. 

army  grievances,  540. 

tlie  U.  S.  soldier's  dress,  541. 

Songs  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  149. 
South  Pass  City,  in  the   Rocky  Mount- 
tains,  200. 
South  Passof  the  Rocky  Mountains,  200, 
its  extent   and    height   above  sea- 
level,  200. 

the  fountain-head  of  some  of  the 

great  rivers  of  America,  201 . 
Spencer,     Elder    Orson,    his   works    on 

Mormonism,  261  note. 
Spring  Valley,  566. 
Spur,  the  prairie,  33. 
Squatter  life  in  Kansas, n specimen  of,  23. 

difficulties  and  dangers  of,  123. 

Squaws,  Indian,  73. 

their  dirty  cookery,  99. 

of  the  Sioux  Indians,  125,  126. 

Squirrel,  the  ground,  1  97. 

the  spotted  prairie,  197  note. 

the   chipmonk    or    chipmuk,    1 97 

note. 
Staines,  Mr.  Vf.  C,  the  Mormon,  326. 
Stalking   the   antelope   on   the  prairies, 

83, 
Stambaugli,  Colonel,  283,  284. 
Stampede,  the  great  dread  of  the  prairie 

traveller,  95. 
Stansbury,  Capt.,  his  scruples  as  to  the 
observance   of  Sunday    on    the 
'.nareh,  184. 
— —  his  work  on  Mormonism,  250  note. 


TENTS. 

Stansbury  Island,  396. 

Stenhouse,  Elder  T.  B.  II.,  nnd  his 
wife,  272. 

Stiirup,  the  prairie,  32. 

Store,  a,  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 
G6. 

Storm  prairie,  at  Walnut  Creek,  26. 

of  dust  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 

93. 

Stone  Lake,  Big,  Indian  tribes  at,  117. 

Stone  used  for  the  Mormon  temple,  242. 

Strawberries,  wild,  1 99. 

Strawberry  Creek,  199 

Streets  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  266,  267. 

Sturgis,  Captain,  his  chastisement  of  the 
Indians,  53. 

Sugar  Mouse,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  329. 

Sulphur  Creek,  225 

sulphurous    pools    in    Gt.    S.     L. 

Valley,  334. 

Sumach,  the,  39. 

Sumner,  Brigadier  General,  his  chastise- 
ment of  the  Indians,  53. 

Summer,  the  Indian,  98,  587. 

Sunflower,  the,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Blue  River,  38. 

value  of  its  seeds,  39. 

Superstition  of  the  Indian,  131. 

Sweetwater  River,  or  Pina  Pa,  186, 
196. 

its  water,  186, 

its  beauty,  190. 

influents  of  the,  199. 

McAchran's  Branch,  199. 

Sweetwater  Hills,  or  Green  River 
Mountains,  the,  189. 

Syracuse,  in  Kansas,  23. 

Tabernacle,  the,  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  270. 

Table  Mountain,  200. 

Tangle-leg,  a  new  intoxicating  liquor, 

30  note. 
Tannery  of  Mr.  Little  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City, 

418. 
Tar  Springs,  225. 
Taxes  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  383. 
Taylor,    John,     the    Mormon   apostle, 

.328. 
Teachers  and  deacons  in   the   Mormon 

hierarcliy,  487. 
Teeth  of  tlie  Indian,  129. 
Temperature   at    Foot    Ridge    Station, 
197. 

on  the  counterslope  of  the   Rocky 

Mountains,  208. 

at  Fort  Laramie,  1 12. 

of  St,  Louis,  196. 

Temple  Block,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  267. 

description  of  the,  622. 

Tents  of  the  Prairie  Indians,  106. 
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and,  396. 
;idcr   T.    B.    II.,  mid    hU 

irairie,  32. 

the  valky  of  the    Platte, 

,  at  Wahiut  Creek,  26. 
in  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 

Big,  Indian  tribes  at,  117. 
r  tlie  Mormon  temple,  242. 

wild,  199. 
!reek,  199 

S.  L.  City,  26C,  267. 
ain,  his  chastisement  of  the 

,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  329, 
ik,  '225 

]us    pools    in    Gt.    >S.     L. 
y,  334. 
39. 

;adier  General,  his  chastise- 
r  Jniiians,  .'33. 
Indian,  98,  587. 
he,  in   the    valley   of  the 
!  Ulue  River,  38. 
its  seeds,  39. 
>f  the  Indian,  131. 
River,   or    I'ina    Pa,   186, 

r,  186. 

ty,  190. 

5  of  the,  199. 

ran's  Branch,  199. 

Hills,    or     Green      River 

the,  189. 
Kansas,  2.3. 

lie,  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  270. 

ain,  200. 

I  new  intoxicating  liquor, 

Ir.  Liulc  at  Gt.  S.  L.  City, 

225. 

S.  L.  City,  383. 

11,    tlie    Mormon   apostle, 

deacons  in   the  Mormon 
187. 
Indian,  129. 

at    Foot    Ridge    Station, 

ounterslope  of  the  Rocky 

itains,  208. 

Laramie,  112. 

auis,  196. 

i,  in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  267. 

ion  of  the,  <i22. 

Prairie  Indians,  106. 


TKNTS. 
Tents,  M;ijor  Sibley's  tent,  106. 
'IVtrao  prutiiisis,  175. 
^-^ —  urophasiuiius,  175. 
Thermal   Springs,  near  Gt.  S.  L    City 

28  H.  ''' 

-—  analy.sis  of  the  waters  of,  288  note. 
iliirty-two-mile  Creek,  48. 

the  station  there,  48. 

Three  I^^ikes,  1 99. 

"  Thunder,  Little,"  chief  of  the    Urulu 

Sioux,    defeated    and    deposed, 

visit  from  him,  162. 

— —  description  of  him,  162. 
Thunder-storms  in  Utah,  336. 
Time,  the  Indian's  notion  of,  145. 
Timber  of  the  Mississippi,  19. 
— —  of  (Jnisshopper  Creek,  26. 

of  Locknini's  Station,  26. 

of  Lii  Grande  Platte  river,  50,  66. 

progressive  decay  of  jjruirie  timber, 

86. 

of  the  IJlack  Hills,  1C5. 

the  Wcslern  man's  instinctive  dis- 

like of  timber,  211. 

want  of,  in  Utah  Territory,  346. 

— -  of    Cireat     Cottonwood     Kanvon. 
420.  •'      ' 

'I'iinpanagos  Water,  226. 
Tinipanngos,  or  Provo,  River,  4;)4. 
I'lmimniigos  Kanvon,  visit  to,  .•)4  2. 
Titlics  paid  by  the  Mormons,  ,302. 
'J'ithing  House,  in  Cit.  S.  L.  City,  30'' 
Titonwan    Indians,    their   habitat     an'l 

present  condition,  118. 
— —  their  sub-tribes,  lia 
Tobacco,  the  traveller's  outfit  of,  12. 
—  use    of,    amongst     the    i^merican 
Indians,  134. 
I'oilette  of  the  prairie  traveller,  13. 
Tolerance  of  the  Mormons,  426. 
Tongues,  gift  of,  325. 
Tonkowas,  their  tents,  106. 
To|)het,  551. 

Totem,  the,  of  the  Indian,  I3'i. 
Towakamies,  their  tents,  106. 
Townsfiid,    Mr.    the     IMormon     hotel- 
keeper,  „"48. 
Traders,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  100. 
Trafalgar  Square,  barbarous  incon^ruitv 
of,  230.  ' 
Trapper,  the,  of  sixty  years  ago,  104. 
Travel,  proprieties  of,  184. 
Travellers,    mismanagement     of    inex- 
perienced, 279. 
Travellirir-,   slow   rate   of,    of  the    mail 
coaches   fnmi   Missouri  to  California 
and  Oregon,  6. 
Traverse  Lake,  Indians  at,  117, 
Mountain,  402. 


UTAH. 
Trona  formation  of  .Saleratus  Lake,  182 

lioli; 

■_ of  Alkali  Luke,  190. 

'i'roy,  in  Kansas,  23. 
'I'urkey  Creek,  or  Rock,  37. 
;-; —  the  "  ranch  "  at,  37, 
Turnip,  the  jirairie,  225  iinte. 
"  Twelve,    the,"   in  the    Mormon   hier- 
archy, 483. 

"  Jwin  Peaks "  of  the  Wasach   Moun- 

tains,  24'_'. 
Twiss,  Major,  171. 

Uinta  Hills,  219,  221. 
Uncle  John's  Grocery,  34. 

Indians  at,  34. 

United  States,  extent  of  the,  7. 

• eastirn   and    western    divisions  of 

the,  7. 
"  Prairie  land"  of  the,  7. 

military   d.partnients  into     which 

the   United    States  are  divided, 
5'J  note. 

reirarks  on   the   army    system    of 

outi)osts    in    the  United   States, 
54. 

proposal  for  establishing  a   camel 

corps,  57, 

present     policy     of    the      United 

States  towards  the   Indian,  123. 
Utah  'J'erritory,  proposed  route  to,  3, 

orifiin  of  the  name,  331. 

its  boundaries,  331. 

geographv  of  Utah,  332. 

configtira'fion  of  the  country,  332. 

lakes,  333. 

springs,  333. 

singular   formation  of  tlic   moun- 
tains, 334. 

climate,  334. 

diseases,  337. 

wild  animals,  339. 

■ geology,  341. 

minerals,  342. 

soil,  343. 

scourges  of  crickets  and  grasshop. 

pels,  345. 

grazing,  345. 

•  want  of  timber,  346. 

present  state  of  agriculture,  346. 

princiiial    value    of    Utah    Terri- 

tories, 348. 

the  (last  of  Mormon  land,  349. 

cities  and  counties  of  Utah,  353. 

■ ])opulation,  357. 

Moimon  government,  366. 

United     States    officials    in    Utah 

Territory,  376. 

Legislative  Assembly,  377. 

rights  of  the  citixeiiK,'  377. 
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UTAH, 

Utali  Territory,  bad  ctllcts  of  conflicting 
judiciaiic's,  ;(7H, 

thu  Grent  Desert  of  Utiili  Terri- 
tory, .'),')'.'. 

Iiidiims  (if  Utah  Territory,  ."iTJ, 

tlic  Indian  hureaii  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory, 578. 

Lake,    or    Sweetwater    lltservoir, 

:i3.i,  'tO;5,  .'5;>H,  .l-l'.^ 

Indians,  their  lodges,  107. 

Valley  Home,  in  Kansas,  '2(i. 

"Valley     Tan,"    origin    of    the    name, 

'2l\. 
Vegetables  grown  in  Gt.  S.  L.  Valley, 

318. 
Vegetation  of  Kansas,  '20. 

of  Little  Illue  River,  n8. 

— -  of  the  banks  of  I-a  Grande  Platte 
river,  51,  (iO,  05,  06. 

of  the  valleys  of  the  Black  Hills, 

1 03. 
of  the    Wind    Uivcr    Monntaiiis, 

eo'_'. 

of  Dig  Sandy  Creek,  207,  209. 

at  Black  I'ork,  218,  220. 

at  Qnaking  Asp  Hill,  224. 

of  Big  IVIountain,  23G. 

of  Big  Kanyon,  2.'?!). 

of    Great    Cottonwood    Kanyon, 

420. 

Verandah,  a  model,  65. 

Vermilion  Creek,  !34. 

Viburnum  ilentatuni,  146. 

Villages,  Indian,  107. 

Violin,  iSlormon  fondness  for  the,  219. 

Waddington,  Mr.  the  IMormon,  562. 

Wagahongopa,  or  Glistening  Gravel 
Water,  217. 

Waggon  trains  of  the  great  American 
Sahara,  27. 

Waggons,  —  various  uses  of  the  waggons 
of  the  ))rairies,  88. 

price  of  the  waggons  called  ambu- 
lances, 91  iiote. 

Wahpekute  Indians,  their  habitat,  117. 

AVahpetonwan  Indians,  their  habitat,  1 17. 

Wakos,  their  tents,  lOG. 

Walker's  Lake,  333. 

Wallace,  Mr.,  at  the  Bowery,  316, 

Walls,  the  great,  of  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  245. 

Walnut  Creek,  26. 

prairie  storm  at,  26. 

War-parties  amongst  the  Indians.  177. 

return  home  of  a  war-party,  177. 

Ward,  IMr«.  ^laria,  her  works,  on  Mor- 
raonism,  253  note,  254  iwie, 

W.,    the    Mormon    sculptor   and 

apostate,  301, 


WIND    niVF.lt. 

Ward's  Station,  or  the  "  Central  Star," 
II:!. 

Wards  into  which  Gt.  S.  I,.  City  is  di- 
vided, '-67. 

Warm  springs,  195. 

barren  country  beyond,  I  96. 

Warren,    Lieut.     Gouverneur    K ,    his 
report  on  Nebraska,  (luoted,  8. 

Wariiors,  Indian,  71 , 

Wiisach  Mountains,  235,  242. 

eternal  snow  of  the,  390. 

Washiki,  the  Shoshone  chief,  204. 

WaOiington    County,    Utah    Territory, 
description  of,  354  iiolc 

Water  communication,  idea  of,  between 
the  Missouri  and  Ihe  Columbia 
rivers,  201  vote, 

scarcity  of,  on  the  eonntcrslope  of 

the  Riicky  Mountains,  i.'06. 

none  in  the  First  Desert,  207. 

supply  of,  in  Cit.  S.  L.  City,  266. 

Waziknte  Indians,  1  1  8. 

Weapons  necessary  to  the  Western  tra- 
veller, 11."  ' 

of  the  North    American    Indians, 

71.  146. 
Weber  River,  226. 
rain-storms  and  cold  winds  of,  23;l. 

its  head  and  course,  233,  393. 

valley  of,  234. 

tributaries  of  the,  235. 

Weber  River  Slation,  233. 

Weed-prairie,  the,  60. 

Wells,  General,  the  Mormon  president, 

account  of  him,  295,  '131. 
Western  man's  home,  description   of  a, 

569. 
Whiskey,  a  favourite  with  the  waggon 
drivers.  30. 

"  Valley  Tan"  whiskey,  211. 

White  lOarth  River,  or  Mankizitah,  89. 
"  Wiiite  Savages,"  of  the  West,  215. 
While  Mountains,  ,t  16. 

White  Knife  Indians,  584,  585. 

Wichetas,  their  tents,  106. 

Wicliiyela.or  First  Nation  Indians,  1 18. 

Wigwams,    huts,     or     cabins,    of    the 
eastern  American  Indians,  106  tiote. 

Wilderness,  the  American,  79. 

animal  life  in  the,  80. 

Willow  Island  Ranch,  61. 

Willow,  the  red,  its  bark  smoked,  136. 

Willow  Siirings  station,  181. 

Willow  Creek,  199. 

Canadian  settlers  at,  199. 

Station  at,  560. 

a  little  war  at,  560. 

Wind  River,  fountain-head  of  the,  201. 
Wind  River  Mountains.  2(A  202,  203. 

game  in  the,  84, 
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or  the  "  Cfiitriil  Stnr," 

•li  Ut.  S.  I,.  City  is  (li- 

l!)5. 

intiy  boyonil,  100. 

(ioiivernuiir    K ,    his 
l>raska,  (luutvd,  K. 
I),  71. 

lins,  'J35,  2'12. 
jw  of  till',  ;!<J(). 
losiidiiL'  cliiff,  204. 
unity,    Utah    'I'crritory, 
■',  ;i54  note. 

iuation,  i<U'a  of,  bctwet'ii 
soiiri  ami  Ihu  Columbia 
01  note. 

f,  on  tlic  c'omitcrslope  of 
ky  Mouiiliiiiis,  L'06". 
lu  First  Pfscrt,  207. 
ill  Cit.  S.  L.  City,  iiGd. 
ins,  1  1  H. 

sary  to  the  WcstcTn  tra- 
11.'  ■ 

orih   American    Indians, 

226. 

lis  and  cold  winds  of,  2;$!}. 

ml  course,  2;i;3,  ii'y.i. 

2;H. 

s  of  the,  235. 
llation,  2515. 
tlie,  GO. 

,  the  Mormon  president, 
im,  2:)5,  ■l.'H. 

home,  description  of  a, 

vonrite  with  the  waggon 
.  50. 

Tan"  whiskey,  211. 
lliver,  or  IMankizitah,  89. 
es,"  of  the  West,  21 5. 
lins,  .TIG, 
Indians,  .584,  585. 
r  tents,  1 OG. 

I'irst  Nation  Indians,  1 1 8. 
Its,     or     cabins,    of    the 
L-rican  Indians,  106  note. 
e  American,  79. 
t'e  in  the,  80. 
llanch,  6"1. 
;d,  its  bark  smoked,  13G, 
gs  station,  181. 
,  199. 

II  settlers  at,  199. 
It,  5f)0. 
i-ar  at,  5fiO. 

fountain-head  of  the,  201. 
tlountains.  200,  202,  20.3. 
the,  84, 


WIND    rilVEll. 
Wind  River  Mountains,  evening  view  of 

the  mountains,  20:t. 
gold  found  in  the  '-'(1*1. 

wild      animals     of     the    wooded 

heights,  204. 

morning  in  the,  20(J. 

Wind,  niteriiate  hot  and  cold  pulTs  of,  in 

the  prairies,  98. 

west,aIinoiit  invariable  at  thu  South 

Pass,  'J02. 
Wiiid-slonns  of  the  South  Pass,  20.'). 
Winds,  cold,  of  Weber   lliver   Station, 

2,'J;J. 
Winnebngos,  Winnipegs,  or  Ochangras, 

Indian  tribe  of  the,  'J4  note. 

their  tents,  KW. 

Winnipeg  Lake,  Indians  on,  121. 

Wright,  Mose,  574,  585. 

Wolves,  the  prairie,  ;J7. 

at  Uoeky  Bridge  Station,  198,  199. 

near  IJIack's  Fork,  219. 

Women,    Indian,  7;i,  129. 
the  half-breeds,  99. 

of  the  Sioux  Indians,  125,  12f). 

Indian  names  of,  141. 

mairiage  among  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  142. 

their  separation  from   the  men  at 

meals,  1  14. 
Women  of  tlie  Mormons,  278,  522. 

house  of  the  wives  of  the  prophet 

in  Gt.  S.  L.  City,  301. 

excess  of  the  female  over  the  male 

))opulation    in    Utah   Territory, 

a(>(;. 

Mormon  women's  polygamy,  52;!, 

Mormon  marriage,  518,525. 

motherhood,  how  regarded  in  the 

Western  States,  524. 
Woodruff,  Wilford,  the  Mormon  apostle, 
295. 

-; his  garden,  43G. 

Vv'oods,  Lake  of  the,  Indians  of  the,  122. 


ZIZANIA. 
Woodson,  Colon-'l  S.  H.,  his  establish- 
inent  of  the   mail   couth   route 
from  Missouri  to  California  and 
Oregon,  5. 
Wool-producing  country  in  the  basin  of 
the  Oreen  Uiver,345. 

Yellow  Creek,  2i:7. 
Yellow  Creek  Hill,  228. 
Yellowstone  Uivcr,  fountain  head  of  the, 
201. 

Yoke,  the,  of  the  great  American  Sahara, 
28. 

Yoseniite,  or  Yohamite,  Falls,  f;o3. 
Young,  President  Urighain,  extract  from 

one  of  his  sennons,  '21  note. 
■  his  opinion  of  woman's    counsel, 

254  note. 

his  alleged  personal  fear,  275. 

— —  his  house,  'J85. 

visit  to  him,  290. 

his  personal  appearance,  291. 

his  character,  'J92,  300. 

his  mode  of  life,  293,  29G. 

Ills  wealth,  296. 

his  remarks  on  the"  Indian  Wars," 

297. 

his  wives  and  children,  302. 

his  address  in  the  Bowery,  317. 

his  gardens,  32G. 

-- —  his  address  at  the  Conference,  371. 
Young,  Brigliam,  nephew  of  the  prophet, 

1G9. 
Yuta    Indians,    "  they    who    live     on 

Mountains,"  sign  of  their  tribe, 

1 52,  580. 

-  their  graves,  150. 

kindness  of  the   Mormons  to  the, 

299. 
a  little  war  with  tile,  5C0. 

Zizania  aquatica,  117  note. 
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